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FMFACl. 

Th«  ob}«et  of  the  following  work  ii  simple,  and  maj  be  exprflwed  in  few 
word*.  We  aim  to  exhibit  to  the  present  generation,  a  fnithfUl  and  raU«bit 
portnitnre  of  W«aUrn  Frontier  Life  and  Struggle.  We  ooniai  Murttlvfi 
chMj  to  Biaj  Itly  to  Mlled  Om  Hvole  iLfeof  tlw  Boidw,  m^hnaU 
belwMa  DmmMt'i'Wtrof  1774  Md  Um  Bfttftoof  Falleii TlnbtMi in  1794, 
wte  tlM  powar  «f  Am  Weiteta  ChmfMmtioA  wit  floMV«r  enidMdt  Mid  iti 
ediitrcnoe  utterly  destroyed  hj  <*]Csd  Anfhony  Wayne." 

Never  gince,  or  even  including,  the  feudal  times  of  the  Robber  Baron*  of 
OermADj,  or  of  the  Mosb  Troopers  of  Scotland,  has  that  stormy  and  turbulent 
period  bean  excelled  for  deeds  of  personal  proweai  And  of  dauntless,  unrecking 
eouMf*.  Ii  Nillj  MMH1 M  if  the  oonitani  enTiraniiieiit  Mid  fluailkiitf  with 
perile  tfeM  aoel  Inetaat  and  appalUag,  bidlMiottan  Ibr  tiMni  aa  attor  contempt 
Tha  inm-lieattad  and  ttaeUncivcd  woodimen  cf  tba  Border  oppear  aluolataly 
to  havo  known  no  fear,  and  to  lUkTO  Mddan  a  grim  and  ontlnching  dellance  to 
all  danger,  come  in  whatever  Protean  shape  it  might  They  even  suemed  to 
court  at  and  to  grow  restive  at  iu  absence.   As  with  Fitx  James — 

If  a  path  were  dangeront  knowa^ 
ThadaBfnr't  a^  wn  tun  tlaam. 

TIm  onial  and  ftniona  warfhn  thai  over  osiiled  betwien  tho  Jaaloni  rod  po^ 
iwior  and  Iko  voMlttto  wkito  iuTador  of  tho.Wartam  roil,  vaa  onoto  tbo  dwih 
and  totlMUtlor  amd.  It  woi»  in  doieenMt  and  atabboniMMi  mooh  llko--«ad 

fbr  the  self-same  reasons,  too— tbat  between  God-'i  wandering  people  and  the 
nations  beyond  Jordan.  Before  them  lay  the  promised  Canaan — the  «•  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  They  were  bidden  to  go  in  and  "posiees 
it,"  and  to  sauto  tho  iahabilanta  thereof  *'  hip  and  thigh."  Tho  oonteet  wat 
to  bo  ono  of  earterorfnation  to  ono  aido  or  tho  othor  and  tho  Jowa  won. 
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X  .  Prepack. 

We  hKf^  KNight  to  vnHA  overloading  our  work  wf  tb  enmbroDi  deMl,  bat  H 
eoniM^  tog^tber  obronologicelly  a  few  anlj  of  tbe  moreMlient  and  memorabla 
•f  the  Combate,  MaMaoree  and  Captivitiea  with  wbidi  tbat  tempetttiooa  period 
arttmlly  bristles ;  to  sketcb  some  of  tbe  more  prominent  actors  who  best  illua- 

trate  iho  spirit  of  tlim  liiiip,  an<l  to  group  togcilior  sume  repreaontativ©  facts 
and  every-day  occurrences,  so  as  to  give  thuse  of  a  far  different  age  and  occupi^ 
tion  aome  idea  of  tbe  domeatio  and  social  life  of  the  wilderness— tbe  iportii 
perils  and  privationa  of  our  Western  Border,  one  bnndred  yean  ego^ 

Tbe  old  and  well-tfaumbed  Border  booki  of  Pritti,  Withers,  Doddridge,  0^ 
Haet,  McOlnng  and  McDonald  — filled  to  repletion  with  the  atirring  ad- 
ventures or  harrowing^  siifl^ringi  of  llie  exposed  and  oft-smitten  Border— hay* 
long  bo«^n  out  uf  print  and  cannot  now  be  obtained  "for  love  or  money." 
These  we  have  patiently  sifted — in  many  instances  corrected — and  herein  essay 
lo  ^TO  the  very  ereara  of  them  all,  adding  much  fresh  and  interesting  inform* 
ation  gleaned  from  our  researebea  in  tbia  line,  or  fttmisbed  oi  by  the  d^ 
aoendanta  of  the  Pioneera,  or  by  those  who  have  made  Border  History  a  ape* 
eial^.  It  givea  ua  pleasure,  in  this  regard,  to  acknowledge  our  personal  obli* 
gatlons  to  such  enthusiastic  and  well-posted  collectors  as  Lyman  O.  Draper,  of 
\Vi!"Consin  ;  "Wills  Bellass,  of  West  Virginia;  Dr.  "\V.  A.  irvinti,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; C.  W.  Buttertit'ld,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio;  General  L.  V.  Bierce,  of  Ak- 
ron, Ohio;  Messrs.  Veech,  ilampton,  Craig  and  Schwarta,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
ethen,  who  have  ao  cheeribUy  amisted  as  in  our  **  labor  of  love.'* 

It  ia  great  pity  that  tbe  atmple  and  nnletiered  actora  in  the  rude  and  tveiii> 
All  old  Border  daya  recorded  so  little  of  their  stirring  deeda  and  oonfliota,  and 
that,  hence,  ao  mneb  is  now  left  to  changing  and  eonftuing  tradition.  As  one 
after  another  Pioneer  has  pas.'^ed  from  the  stage,  the  power  of  anicnding  all 
this  has  been  diminished.  It  is  now,  alas  I  alrrost  too  late.  What  can  yet  be 
done,  however,  should  speedily  be  done  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  evanesoeni 
memories  of  daya  that  are  past;  to  anpply  existing  deflcieadea ;  to  oorreet  the 
many  errora  which  prevail,  n.d  to  restore  some  degree  of  order  to  the  great 
eonflidon  existing  among  Border  Chronicles  and  Traditiona.  This  ia  now  so 
great  as  to  amount,  not  only  to  marked  discrepancies  of  fikot,  date  and  local  i  ty, 
but,  in  niwny  instances,  almost  to  positive  contradictions.  Such  diflorder  rulet 
as  to  jui^tify,  in  a  meafure,  the  biting  remark  of  Uiat  witty  scoffer,  Voltaire, 
that "  History  does  not  ahoa^t  lie." 
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W«  haye  to  do  with  ft  tfiM  Mid  eonditioa  of  our  naiioc't  progreM  to  it^ang* 
■lid  of  lucli  marked  peculiarity,  that  aotbing  like  unto  it  can  ever  again  oo> 
•nr.  It  U  said  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  that  when  once  engaged  writing  hiatory, 
be  saw  a  fracas  oeenr  Just  hefore  him,  bat  was  so  disguaiod  end  discouraged 

by  the  dilloront  and  contradictory  accounts  bruugUt  of  it,  that  he  tor©  bit 
mauiu>cript  into  fragmenta,  renmrking,  in  eti'ect,  that  eincc  it  wa«  so  dillicult  te 
rsoord  the  ozact  truth  about  events  happening  right  before  one's  eye,  how  iin- 
possiblo  it  must  be  to  attain  accuracy  as  to  oocnrrencei  transpiring  centuries  b» 
tan.  There  ia  a  pregnant  truth  In  the  anecdote,  and  each  year  makes  the  tesh 
ef  amending  and  justifying  our  Border  History  and  Traditions  more  difficult. 
In  this  du^  each   picker  up  of  unconsidered  trifles  *'  has  his  value,  for  it  is  of 

such  etull'  tliat  history  is  nmde. 

We  have  Btrivuu  to  contribute  our  share;  taking  pains  to  be  correct;  mjcct* 
lag  all  we  knew  to  be  false ;  supplementing,  where  possible,  what  was  insuffl- 
eient,  and  amMiding  what  was  confusing  and  di^ointed.  While  our  aim  is 
troth,  we  do  not  profess  infUlibility.  If  we  can  show  through  what  perils, 
trials  and  privations  oar  country  has  been  won,  we  thereby  show— and  so  attain 
the  object  of  our  work— how  dearly  prised  it  should  be  by  all,  and  how  sacred 
(huuld  be  the  memoried  of  the  old  Pioneers  and  their  families,  who  fought  so 
heroically,  suffered  so  patioatl^  and  endured  so  persistently, 
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Chapter  I 

THE  PIONEERS 

W'bere  are  the  sturdy  yeomen 
Who  battled  for  this  land. 

And  trod  tlicsc  hoar      !  f  r  ests,  , 
A  brave  and  gallant  band? 
,  Dmj  kaew  no  dread  of  danger 

When  r.  sc  the  Indian's  yell; 
Right  gallantly  tKcy  struggled, 
Right  gallantly  they  felt 

Frojn  Allttrh.my's  jsunjmit 

To  the   farthest  western  sliorc. 
These  brave  men's  bonrs  are  lying 

W'licrc  they  j^rrislud  in  tlicir  gOTC 
Their  bones  were  left  to  wiitteii 

The  spot  where  they  were  slain. 
And  were  yc  now  to  seek  them 

They  would  be  sought  in  vain. 

To  learn  the  lesson  of  history  aiui  profit  ther«'by,  it  is  necessary 
to  learn  the  first  chapters,  the  early  history,  for  it  is  upon  the  work 
of  the  pioneers  that  the  future  of  a  nation  is  ])uih.    The  most 
thrilling  and  heroic  period  of  our  country's  Iiistory  was  in  tlie 
latter  haU  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  daring  deeds  of  Amer- 
ican pioneers  have  no  parallel  in  any  otlier  country.  Compared 
with  Kgypt,  (ireece  or  Rome,  our  Republic  is  yet  in  infancy. 

Time,  however,  is  not  tested  by  jn-riods,  but  by  events.  "L'.el- 
ter,"  writes  Tennyson,  "fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay."  Of  how  much  value,  then,  is  one  year  in  America, 
where  life  is  so  intensified;  where  quick-thronging*  events  so 
crowd  and  jostle  eacli  otl;er,  and  where  rapid  developments  is 
such  a  very  marvel  that  tin'  wild  dream  of  yesterday  becomes  the 
sober  realitv  of  today;  where  (luirc  coiimumities  rise,  as  it  were, 
like  exhalations  from  the  earth,  and  where  the  maj^ic  growth  of 
Qiicago  and  St.  Louis  may  soon  find  parallel  in  some  far  city  of 
the  Plains  or  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
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A  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  vast  and  magnificent 
domain  beyoiul  the  AUeghenies  ivis  an  unbroken  wildemcro  an  illknit* 
able  ocean  of  verdmo^  sweeping  over  hill  and  dale  in  billowy  mdula 
tioDS ;  seamed  here  and  there  by  dividing  ridges,  or  cot  into  leafy  rtfls 
by. abounding  ttreams;  intersected  only  by  devious  Indian  trails  or 
buffalo  paths;  inhabited  by  swarthy  and  subtle  savages,  or  infested  Uf 
noxious  serpents  and  prowling  beasts  of  prey.  Green  intervals,  dotted 
with  browsing  deer;  expansive  savanoas,  cumbered  with  clumsy  bison; 
savage  gorges ;  wild,  sunless  giens,  or  matted,  luxuriant  thickets,  here 
and  there  broke  the  monotony  of  all  this  sylvan  scenery. 

What  is  now  the  Great  West,  was  then  the  Unknown  West — as  mys- 
terious a  region  and  as  provocative  of  daring  adventure  as  aure  to-day 
the  unexplored  wilds  of  Central  Africa.  If  the  hardy  hunters  wiio 
ventured  into  those  vast  solitudes  brought  not  back  with  them  stories  of 
"Cannibals  that  each  other  eat  ;  Of  Anthropophagi  and  men  wiiuse 
heads  Do  grow  bcncaih  tncir  shouldt  rs,"  they  dui  circulate  many  ?»-on- 
drous  stones  ol  the  marvelous  fatness  and  beauty  of  those  vast  wa^icb  ; 
of  the  variety  and  prodigal  ity  of  the  vegetation^vines,  grasses,  woods, 
iloweis  and  exuberant  undergrowth ;  of  the  plenteous  supply  of  evefy 
variety  of  noble  game,  and,  especially,  of  the  fierce  and  untamed  sava- 
ges, who  threaded  the  virgin  forests ;  who  paddled  their  birchen  barks  on 
the  fiill-banked  streams,  or  who,  hideous  in  paints,  encountered  them 
amid  woodland  glooms  withiiorrid  whoop  and  fierce  assault 

Little  more  than  a  half  century  befi>ie,  Spottswood,  the  spirited  Gov- 
emor  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  had  endeavored  to  stimulate  the  sbran* 
oering  Livingstones  of  his  day  and  district,  by  establishing  what  was 
called  the  Transmontane  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Uoia^ 
shoe,  investing  esch  of  those  who  ventured  beyond  the  mountains, 
with  a  miniature  golden  horseshoe  bearing  the  legend,  "  Sic  jurat  tran- 
icendere  monies,"  or  ''ITais  (or  by  this)  he  swears  to  cross  tlic  mount- 
ains." Equipping  a  company  of  horsemen,  the  adventurous  Governor 
commenced  his  march  in  great  pomp  from  Williamsburg,  the  then  capi- 
tal of  the  colony.  Pursuing  their  slow  and  devious  way  amid  forests  of 
majestic  growth;  crossing  bright  streams  of  sparkling  freshness;  passing 
by  constant  displays  of  leafy  or  floral  exuberance,  they  finally  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  But,  that  was  the  ui/ima  thuU 
of  their  exploratbas.  They  were,  it  » true,  enchanted  with  the  mag- 
nificent iHroq)ect  which,  from  their  rocky  perch,  buist  upon  their  en- 
raptured vision,  but  they  never  reached  the  thither  or  sunset  slopes  of 
those  mountains,  but  contented  themselves  with  gazing,  as  did  Moses 
from  Mount  Pisgah,  at  the  aflluent  Canaan  beyond.  Even  thirty  years 
later  there  were  but  few,  and  those  belonging  to  the  **  wild  turkey 
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lueed"  of  whom  Boone  and  Kenton  were  tuch  consplcuom  membei^ 
who  had  advanced  as  &r  west  as  the  Shenandoah  Valley ;  but  it  was  not 
leaUy  until  about  1760  that  the  prophetic  line  of  Bishop  Berkeley  began 
to  Ibe  realised : — "  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

U  is  quite  foreign  fiom  our  purpose  to  present  a  formal  and  precise 
diimiide  of  the  gradual  penetration  of  the  pioneers  into  the  western 
wilderness ;  nor  do  we  design  to  cumber  and  overload  our  work  with 
details  of  Indian  nations,  customs  and  liabits.  All  this  would  require 
whole  volumes,  and  has  been  done  fully  and  acceptably  by  others. 
What  may  be  called  the  Heroic  Age  of  Western  Border  Life  and  Strug- 
gle, is  embraced  in  the  last  half  of  the  1 0th  century,  or  to  speak  more 
definitely,  from  about  the  year  1760,  after  the  capture  of  Forts  Du- 
quesne  and  Niagara,  down  to  the  year  1794,  when  "Mad  Anthony 
Wayne  "  forever  broke  the  spirit  and  crushed  the  power  of  the  Confed- 
erate Western  Tribes  at  the  battle  of  the  "  Fallen  Timbers."  Within 
the  period  tlnis  limited,  we  may  safely  challenge  all  history,  am  icnt  or 
modern,  to  exhibit  such  a  constant  scries  of  stubborn  and  desperate 
struggles.  The  turbulent  times  of  the  Robber  Barons  of  Germany,  or 
the  bitter  and  violent  feuds  of  the  Scottoh  Border,  fumidi  no  parallels 
to  the  frequent  forays  and  marauds ;  to  the  innumerable  acts  of  daring; 
of  cool,  reckless  courage  and  adventure ;  of  persistent  tenacity  of  pur^ 
pose»  as  are  embraced  in  the  chronicles  and  the  unwritten  traditions  of 
the  Bennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  frontiers.  It  was 
a  fierce,  dogged,  savage  and  desperate  struggle  between  two  brave  and 
jealous  races ;  the  whites  fighting  for  room  and  opportunity  to  live  and 
thrive,  and  the  reds  for  what  they  deemed  their  own  soil  and  hunting 
grounds.  "When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  o' war," 
and  every  man  who  went  out  upon  those  borders  carried  his  life  in  his 
hands;  liable,  at  any  time,  to  be  shot  or  tomahawked  from  every  tree 
that  could  cover  a  lurking  foe  ;  his  home  and  family  constantly  exposed 
to  the  merciless  attacks  of  a  siivage,  wily  and  implacable  enemy.  Each 
knew  well  that  it  was  "  war  to  tlie  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt,"  and 
worked,  idled  or  slept  wiih  his  trusty  blade  or  rifle  within  easy  grasp. 
It  was  generally  the  young,  ardent  and  the  adventurous,  who  thus  boldly 
made  haste  to  bid  grim  defiance  to  perils  and  to  offer  a  standing  chal- 
lenge to  fierce  and  revengeful  foes. 

From  this  incessant  exposure  to  imminent  peril,  there  naturally  grew 
up  on  the  border  a  race  of  sturdy,  reclEless,  rough  and-ready  fiontler- 
men  to  whom  fear  was  absolutely  unknown,  -and  to  many  of  whom  Hat 
most  thrilling  passion  of  their  lives  was  long,  solitary  hunts  after  In- 
dians whom  they  would  track  with  the  unswerving  tenacity  of  the  blood- 
bound  and,  whea  found,  grapple  with  a  most  marvelous  audacity  and 
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doggedncss.  All  their  senses  were  on  the  alert ;  trained  to  a  wondrouj 
skill  and  quickness  with  the  keen  tomahawk  or  the  unerring  rifle;  prac- 
ticed in  every  variety  of  wood  craft;  they  had  an  eye  et|ual  to  the  sava- 
ges themselves  for  detecting  the  minutest  signs  of  an  enemy,  and  foi 
trailing  him  through  the  most  bewildering  woo<ls  and  undergrowth  to 
his  very  lair.  We  often  shudder  when,  sitting  by  our  quiet  firesidcSi 
we  nsad  of  the  desperate  combats  between  such  mighty  hunters  as  Ger- 
ard and  Cumraings  and  the  ferocious  lions,  tigeni,  and  other  wild 
beasts,  whose  jungles  they  have  gone  long  distances  to  penetrate ;  but 
what  are  the  fiercest  and  most  infuriate  of  all  animals  that  ever  crouched 
to  a  leap,  compared  with  the  subtle  and  desperate  American  savage, 
perfectly  at  home  in  his  native  wihis;  with  all  his  destructive  wits,  sharp- 
ened to  an  extraordinary  acuteness ;  taught  from  childhood  to  find  life's 
highest  honors  in  killing  and  scalping,  and  trained  in  every  possible 
wile  to  lure  or  ensnare  a  foe.  How  truly  the  famous  Poe,  with  his 
quaint  and  homely  hunter's  jargon,  confessed  to  a  common  passion  of 
the  Border,  when  he  said,  with  deepest  feeling,  "  I've  font  cats  and  bar 
and  painter,  and  every  other  wild  varmint  of  tiie  woods,  but  Injuns  beats 
them  all  !    Yes,  Injuns  beats  them  all  !  " 

And  think,  too,  of  the  heroic  women  I — the  wives  and  mothers  of 
.he  pioneers.  As  one  of  their  own  number  has  said,  "A  good  Provi- 
dence sent  such  men  and  women  into  the  world  together.  They  were 
made  to  match."  It  is  said  tliat  war,  if  it  lead  to  havoc,  mourning  and 
desolation,  has  also  a  tendency  to  excite  the  nobler  and  vamt  heroic  pas- 
sions of  the  soul.  It  is,  in  a  measure,  true,  and  the  women  of  the 
scourged  and  harassed  Border  were — sunder  their  constant  fiuniliarity 
with  danger  in  its  most  horrid  and  appalling  forms — ^perfect  paragons  of 
nerve  and  fortitude.  The  annals  of  the  West  are  absolutely  brilliant 
with  the  most  marvelous  exhibitions  of  female  heroism.  They  had  not, 
like  the  men,  the  passions  and  excitements  of  the  chase,  but  were  left 
in  exposed,  isolated  cabins,  with  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the 
family  upon  them,  and  when  these  homes  were  suddenly  invaded  by  the 
pitiless  savages  and  themselves  carried  off  into  a  hopeless  captivity,  were 
liable  to  see  the  brains  of  their  young  babes  dashed  out  against  the 
nearest  tree,  and  their  older  chiKlren  either  killed  or  sr.ilped  before 
their  eyes  or  scattered  among  various  captors.  How  crowded  are  all 
our  Border  ch-onicles  with  the  sickening  horrors  of  settlers'  cabioi  at- 
tacked aud  the  women  and  children  shamefully  maltreated  1 

The  Motben  of  var  Forest  Lund* 

Such  were  their  daring  dcedft. 
Their  m-tnumeoi  t  where  dnet  **  ***Hlt 

Their  epitaph,  «lio  rc;idsT 
Mo  oravrr  daincs  h^itd  Sparta, 

No  nobler  matrons  Rome, 
Vet  who  or  lauds  or  honors  thea 

i^'W  l»  (Mr  om  ITMB  HhmI 
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They  had  no  respite  from  a  wearing,  consuming  anxiety,  except  hi 
the  dead  of  winter,  when  the  Indians  generaUy  lay  quiet  in  their  forest 
lowns ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  wild  geese  were  seen  steering  their  way 
to  the  north,  or  the  frogs  were  heard  piping  in  the  ponds  and  rrarslie*, 
then  a  great  dread  came  over  them.  The  pcct  has  sung  of  Autun^n,  thac 
the  *♦  TOclancholy  days  have  come,  tlie  sacUlest  of  the  year,"  but  with 
women  of  the  border,  it  waa  the  Spring  whose  breezes  came  freighted 
with  sadnCb'T.  TTie  customary  liarbingers  of  Spring  to  them  were  the 
appalling,  blood-curdling  yell  of  the  stealthy  3avage,  or  the  gleam  of  his 
thirsting  and  unsparing  tonuhawk.  They  regarded  the  budding  of 
trees  and  Obt  opening  bloom  of  flowm  with  the  most  gloomy  foreUod* 
ings,  and  Usteoed  to  the  songs  of  the  woodland  birds  as  but  tiie  piehidt 
to  the  shriek  of  assault  Then  was  the  bark  of  the  watcfa-dog  at  night, 
cspedaliy  if  their  male  protectors  were  absent,  far  more  dismal  than  the 
cry  of  either  wolf  or  panther,  since  it  suggested  the  probability  of  lurk« 
ing  redmen,*  and  the  fond,  anxious  mother  would  start  from  her  troubled 
slumber,  and,  with  ear  attent  and  head  uplifted,  would  listen,  listen, 
listen  for  the  sound  of  the  distant  war-whoop  or  the  rude  assault  upon 
her  barred,  oaken  door.  Then,  perchance,  die  would  fall  again  into 
fitful,  uneasy  slumber,  to  dream  of  some  murderous  deed  or  horrid 
scalping.  Oh,  "we,  in  these  piping  times  o'  percc,"  may  never  know — 
most  certainly  can  never  realize,  a  tithe  of  the  dreads,  the  privations, 
the  sufferings  and  the  untold  and  untellable  honors  N^hich  the  noble  and 
heroic  women  of  the  West  endured  for  many  and  many  years  of  their 
lives.  Surely,  had  not  a  constant  familiarity  with  ilangcr  bred  indiiTcr- 
ence  to  it,  their  lives  would  i;avc  been  inexpressibly  h^ii  l  ami  intolerable. 

It  would  be  clearly  impossible,  as  indeed  it  would  be  undesirable,  to 
publish  a  full  and  detailed  chronicle  of  all  that  was  done  or  suffered  by 
the  pioneers  and  their  families.  We  can  only  hope  to  give  readers  a 
true  and  impressive  idea  of  border  life  and  stiu--le,  by  carefully 
selecting  salient  events  and  personal  adventures,  each  differing  from  the 
other  in  character  and. incident,  but  all,  together,  furnishing,  as  it 
were,  a  historical  panorama  of  a  half  oentiry  of  forays,  marauds,  mas- 
sscres  and  adventures,  and  narrated,  so  far  as  may  be,  in  the  chrono- 
logic Older  of  occurrence,  and  connected  together  by  a  running  con> 
mentary  of  explanation.  By  thus  retaining  only  the  cr^am  of  the 
various  border  books — most  of  which  have  long  been  out  of  print,  and 
are  exceedingly  rare  and  costly ;  by  adding  many  new  sketches  and 
adventures,  known  to  a  comparative  few ;  by  correcting  the  errors  of 
the  old,  staple  histories,  and  furnishing  much  new  and  original  matter, 
we  hope,  within  the  comp^'::s  of  a  portable  book,  to  give  a  faithful  idea 
of  our  western  border  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago. 
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And,  first,  it  is  a  great  but  common  cttot  to  suppose  tfiat  the  firt 
domain  stretching  west  of  the  Alleghenies  was  thickly  settled  and  oocu* 
pied  with  Indians.  The  whole  of  Kentucky  had  not  a  single  tribe  resi- 
dent within  its  ample  borders,  bat  was  used  by  the  Catawbas,  Chero- 
kees  and  Qiickasaws  to  the  south,  and  by  the  Delawarcs,  Shawnees  and 
Hurons  to  the  north,  as  one  common  hunting  and  skirmishing  ground. 
It  was  about  the  same  with  tlie  western  half  of  Virginia  and  eastern 
half  of  Ohio.  Immense  tracks  of  woodlantl — a  very  paradise  for 
hunters — were  left  an  utter  solitude.  Large  parts  of  Michigan,  Illinois 
and  Tennessee  were  tenanted  by  wild  beasts  alone.  In  the  wliole  vast 
region  lying  between  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi,  the  Cumberland  and 
Lake  Superior,  the  entire  Indian  population,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Revolution,  scarce  exceeded  ren  thousand  warriois,  of  which  the  Six 
Nations  of  New  York  numbered  about  two  thousand,  the  Delawaies  six 
hundred,  the  Shawnees  five  hundred,  the  Hurons  or  Wyandots  about 
the  same,  the  Miami  tribes  eight  hundred,  &c.'  Most  of  the  Ohio  In- 
diansy  too,  were  but  late  comers,  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees  having 
emignUied  from  Pennsylvania  from  1730  to  1750,  and  the  Hurons 
having  moved  down  from  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit  and  the  upper 
lakes. 

The  Shawnee  villages  which  Christian  Post  found  in  the  upper  Ohio 

valley  were  soon  after  abandoned,  and  the  majestic  Ohio,  *•  strong 
without  rage;  wiUiout  o'enlowing,  full,"  swept  onward  from  its  head  to 
its  mouth,  with  scarce  a  hamlet  along  its  woody  margins  to  denote  the 
abodes  of  human  beings.  On  interior  streams,  however,  as  the  Sciota, 
Muskingum,  Wabash,  Miami,  &:c,,  the  villages  of  the  redmen  were 
more  numerous.  A  significant  reason  is  given  for  this.  It  is  said  that 
the  same  beauiiful  and  abounding  stream  which  the  French  so  appro- 
priately called  La  lU-lle  Riviere,  was  long  previouiiy  known  to  some  of 
the  tribes  which  lived  along  its  borders  under  the  dread  name  of  the 
River  of  Blood.  It  was  no  idle  title.  Tradition  tells  uany  a  san- 
guinary battle  along  the  picturesque  shores  of  this  grand  old  river,  over 
whose  sylvan  banks  Im  so  often  trickled  the  crimson  stream  ol 
Indian  massacre. 

When  Virginia  was  first  known  to  the  whites,  the  Msssawomees  so 
called  by  the  Indians  of  Esst  Virginia,  to  whom  ihey  were  a  constant 
sonrce  of  alarm — ^were  the  most  powerful  confederacy  of  western  tribesi 
and  many  a  fierce  and  bloody  fight  are  they  reported  to  luive  had  with 
the  then  Five  Nations  of  New  York,  the  most  powerful  combination  of 
eastern  tnbes.  It  had,  in  the  early  times,  been  the  fashion  of  these 
Iroquois,  settled  about  th^j  York  lakes,  to  come  down  the  Allegheny 
and  Ohio  in  fiotillaa  of  canoes,  and,  moving  thus  swiftly  and  secretly, 
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having  few  hmpedimenia  and  little  or  no  troable  about  provisions,  and 
leaving  no  trail  either  to  betray  their  presence  or  indicate  their  line  of 

retreat,  they  could  thus  swoop  down  like  a  tempest  upon  towns  and 
villages  wirhiu  striking  distances  of  the  Ohio.  For  this  reason  the 
regions  on  boih  margins  of  that  stream  hafl  long  been  unoccupied,  and 
■»\-ere  only  roanicd  over  by  hunting  parties  of  various  nations,  tlie  tril)aJ 
villages  generally  lying  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  back,  and  being 
located  at  the  forks  of  some  tributary  stream  allowing  easy  canoe 
navigation  in  all  directions. 

Tliese  Six  Nations,  called  Iroquois  by  the  French  and  Mingoes  or 
Mengwe  by  die  Dntch,  m^t  »  tonpewhat  more  extended  notice  at  our 
hands,  aince  of  all  the  savage  tribes  in  America  they  stood  foremost  in 
war,  in  eloquence,  in  primitive  virtues,  and  in  all  tlie  arts  of  policy. 
They  were  the  Romans  of  America,  and  were  the  proud  conquerors  of 
an  immense  extent  of  country,  including  even  Canada  itself,  and  it  was 
through  actual  or  alleged  purchase  from  them  that  the  English  asserted 
cit'e  to  all  tlie  land  west  of  tlie  Allegheny  Mountains,  the  French  claim- 
ing tlie  same  magnificent  domain  by  right  of  discovery  and  prior 
po^ession.  They  consisted  originally  of  five  nations:  the  Mohawks, 
the  One:das.  the  Onondagos,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas,  to  whom  a 
sixth,  the  Tuscaroras,  from  the  south,  were  admitted  in,  Tlie  con- 
fc'l'-rary  thus  formed  was  strong,  close  and  liarraonious,  their  am- 
Duion  and  ferocious  valor  adding  one  domain  after  another,  and  sub- 
fectinf  to  their  dominion  every  tribe  in  the  whole  country  worth  con- 
tending with. 

As  De  Wift  Clinton  tnily  remarked:  "They  are  the  Romans  ol 
America,"  and  through,  the  magic  potency  of  union  and  concerted  ac- 
tion, were  able  to  accomplish  wonders.  It  was  among  them,  and  at 
the  time  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  height  of  their  power,  that  we 
most  look  for  the  highest  type  of  the  American  Indian,  such  as  he  was 
before  debaudied  and  degraded  by  the  contaminating  influences  of  the 
debased  trader  and  rum-seller.  To  give  only  one  instance  of  the  succev 
of  the  Iroquois  in  the  subjugation  of  other  nations,  we  subjom  their 
ttaditional  account  of  the  total 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ERIE  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS. 

The  Eries  were  famed  as  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  all  the 
Indian  tribes.  They  resided  at  the  foot  of  the  great  lake  of  the  same 
name,  at  a  place  called  Tu  shu-way,  now  the  opulent  city  of  BufTalo. 

When  the  Eries  heard  of  the  close  confederation  formed  between 
the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagos,  Cayugas  and  Senecas,  which  went 
under  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations,  they  imagined  it  must  be  for 
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BOtne  mischievous  purpose.  Although  confident  of  their  •uperiority 
over  any  one  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  countries  within  the  boun'la 
of  their  knowledgCj  they  dreaded  the  power  of  such  combined  forces. 
In  order  to  satisfy  themselves  regarding  the  character,  disposition 
and  power  of  those  they  considered  their  natural  enemies,  the  Eriei 
iCBOrted  to  the  following  means. 

They  sent  a  friendly  message  to  the  Senecai,  who  were  their  neaxat 
western  neighhorv  and  styled  the  Wardets  of  the  Threshold  of  the 
Long  House,  inviting  them  to  select  one  hundred  of  their  most  active 
and  atiiletic  young  men  to  play  a  game  of  ball  against  the  same  number 
to  be  selected  by  the  Eries,  for  a  wager  which  should  be  considered 
worthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  character  of  the  great  nation  in  whose 
behalf  the  offer  was  made. 

The  message  was  received  and  entertained  in  the  most  respectliil  man- 
ner. A  council  of  the  Five  Nations  was  called,  and  the  proposition 
fully  discussed  and  a  messenger  in  due  time  dicpatrhed  witH  the  deci- 
sion of  the  council,  respectfully  declining  tlie  challenge.  This  embold- 
'iicfl  tlie  proud  ?nd  warlike  En'es,  anrl  the.  next  year  tli'^  offer  was  re- 
newed, and,  after  '>oiiig  again  consideied,  was  again  foinially  declined. 
Tins  \\\s  far  from  satisfying  the  proud  Lords  of  the  Lake,  and  the  chal- 
lenge was  renewed  a  third  time.  The  young  "  braves  "  cf  the  Iroquois 
now  became  greatly  excited.  They  clamored  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  audacious  drji,  and,  finally,  the  wise  councils  wliich  had  hitherto 
prevailed  at  last  gave  way  and  the  challenge  was  accepted. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  with  which  each  tribe  sent  fort)i 
its  chosen  champions  for  the  contest  The  only  difficulty  seemed  to  be 
to  make  a  selection  where  all  were  so  worthy.  Alter  much  deky,  one 
hundred  of  the  flower  of  all  the  tribes  were  finally  designated,  and  the 
day  for  their  departure  was  fixed.  An  experienced  chief  was  chosen  as 
the  leader  of  the  party,  whose  orders  the  young  men  were  strictly  en- 
joined to  obey.  A  grand  council  was  called,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  multitude  the  party  was  chartj^ed  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
to  observe  a  pacific  course  of  conduct  towards  their  competitors  and  the 
nation  whose  guests  they  were  about  to  become  and  to  allow  no  provo- 
cation, however  p^rc.it.  to  be  resented  by  an  act  of  pgcression  on  their 
part,  but  in  all  respects  to  accjuit  themselves  worthy  the  representatives 
of  a  great  and  powerful  people,  anxious  to  ciiltivate  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  their  neighbors. 

Under  these  solemn  injunctions,  the  party  took  "jp  its  long  wilderness 
niarcli  lor  1  u  shu-way.  \Vlicn  the  chu;>ea  band  Ind  arrived  near  their 
their  destination,  a  messenger  was  sent  forward  to  notify  the  Eries  of 
their  arrival  snd  the  next  day  was  set  apart  for  their  entree. 
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The  graceful  and  athletic  forms,  the  tableful  yet  not  cumbrous  drear, 
the  noble,  dignified  bearing  of  their  chief,  and,  more  than  all,  the  mo- 
dest demeanor  of  the  young  warriors  of  the  Iroijuois  party  won  tlie  ail- 
miratioii  of  all  beholders.  They  brcuglii  no  arms.  Each  one  bore  4 
bit,  used  to  throw  or  strike  a  ball,  tastefully  ornaxiKnted,  being  a  hick- 
my  sddc  aboat  five  teet  long,  beat  round  at  one  end  and  a  deeMhong 
aettmg  woven  across  the  bow. 

After  a  day  of  repose  and  refreshment  all  things  were  arranged  for 
the  contest.  The  Qiief  of  the  Iroquois  brought  forward  and  deposited 
upon  the  gioond,  a  large  pile  of  elegantly-wrought  belts  of  wampum, 
costly  robes,  silver  and  copper  bands,  beautifully  ornamented  mocca- 
sins and  other  articles  of  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  swartliy  sons  of 
the  forest,  as  the  stake  and  wager  on  the  part  of  his  p>eople.  They  were 
abundantly  matched  by  the  Eries  with  stakes  of  equal  value— article  by 
article,  tied  together  and  again  deposited  on  the  pile. 

The  game  l>egan  and  altliough  contested  with  desperation  and  mar- 
velous skill  by  the  Eries,  was  finally  won  by  the  Iroquois,  who  bore  off 
thf!  prizes  in  triumph.    Thus  ended  the  first  day. 

The  Iroquois  having  now  accomplished  the  object  of  their  visit,  pre- 
pared to  take  their  leave,  but  the  Chief  of  the  Eries,  addressing  him- 
self to  their  leader,  said  their  young  men,  though  fairly  beaten  in  ti  o 
game  of  ball,  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  could  have,  also,  a  foot 
race,  and  proposed  to  match  ten  of  their  number  against  ten  of  the  Iro- 
qllois  party,  whidi  was  finally  assented  to  by  the  Iroquois,  who  were 
again  victorious.  . 

The  Kauk-waus,  who  resided  on  the  Eighteen  Mile  Creek,  being  pres- 
ent as  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Eries,  now  invited  the  Iroquois  to 
visit  them  before  their  return  home  and  thither  the  whole  party  repaired. 
The'Chief  of  the  Eries,  as  a  last  trial  of  the  courage  and  prowess  of  his 
guests,  proposed  to  select  ten  men,  to  be  matclied  with  a  like  number 
from  the  Iroquois,  to  wrestle,  and  that  each  victor  should  dispatch  his 
^versary  on  the  spot  by  braining  him  witli  a  tomahawk  and  bearing  oi! 
the  scalp  as  a  trophy. 

This  savage  proposition  was  not  pleasing  to  the  Iroquois  ;  they,  how- 
ever, concluded  to  accept  the  challenge  with  a  determination,  should 
they  be  victorious,  not  to  execute  the  bloody  part  of  the  pr  ij  osition. 
The  champions  were  accordingly  chosen.  A  Seneca  was  fi\c  first  to 
step  into  the  ring,  who  threw  his  adversary  amid  the  shouts  of  the  ex- 
cited multitude.  The  victor,  however,  stcppeil  lxi<  k  and  declined  to 
slay  the  victim  lying  passive  at  his  feet.  As  quick  as  thought,  however, 
the  Chief  of  the  Eries  cast  his  tomahawk  and  at  a  single  blow  scattered 
(he  brains  of  the  vanauished  warrior  over  the  sod.  His  body  was  draggf^ 
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out  of  the  way  and  another  champion  of  the  Eries  presented 
himself,  "who  was  as  (iuicldy  thrown  by  his  adversary  and  as 
quickly  dispatched  by  the  infuriated  Chief  of  the  Eries.  A 

third  met  the  same  fate. 

The  Chief  of  the  Iroquois  sccini;-  now  the  terrible  excite- 
ment that  a,<;iiated  the  swaying  assemblage,  quietly  gave  the 
signal  for  retiring:. 

This  visit  and  astounding  victory  of  the  Iroqiiois  only  served 
to  increase  the  alarm  and  jealousy  of  the  Erics  and  to  pro- 
foundly convince  them  that  they  had  most  powerful  and  for- 
midable rivals  to  contend  with.  It  was  no  part  of  their  policy 
to  cultivate  friendship  with  tribes  •  growing  daily  stronger  by 
union.  They  knew  of  no  better  mode  of  securing  peace  by 
themselves  but  by  exterminating  all  who  might  oppose  them, 
and  concluded  that  their  only  cliancc  of  success  against  this 
growing  confederation  woidd  be  to  attack  each  tribe  sinj^ly. 
They  were  far  more  tlian  a  match  with  any  one  of  the  con- 
federate tril>es.  Should  they  wait  to  be  invaded  and  cope  with 
the  whole  united  force  of  their  adversaries,  or  should  they 
make  a  sudden  apd  secret  movement  afid  destroy  them  in 
detail?  The  question  was  urgent  and  the  decision  was  prompt, 
and  a  powerful  war  party  was*  organized  to  attack  first  the 
Senecas,  residing  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  there  r  ^  led  among  the  Eries 
a  Seneca  woman,  who  in  early  life  had  been  taken  prisoner 
and  had  married  an  Erie  "brave."  He  had  died  and  left  her 
a  widow  without  cliildren,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Seeing 
the  terri1)ic  preparation  for  a  bloody  onsl.iught  upon  her  kin- 
dred an<I  friends,  she  formed  the  resolution  of  at  once  apprising 
them  of  their  danger.  At  the  first  nightfall,  therefore,  taking 
the  coarse  of  the  Niagara  river,  she  traveled  all  night,  and  early 
next  morning  reached  the  shores  of  Ontario.  Jumping  into  a 
canoe  which  she  found  fastened  to  a  tree,  she  boldly  pushed  out 
into  the  -open  lake  and  coasted  along  to  the  mouth  of'  the 
Oswego,  where  was  located  a  village  of  her  nation.  She 
directed  her  steps  to  the  lodge  of  the  tliird  chief  and  disclosed 
her  fateful  news.  She  was  secreted  by  this  chief,  and  fleet 
runners  were  at  once  dispatclied  to  all  the  tribes,  summoning 
them  to  meet  in  grand  council  at  Onondago.  When  all  were 
assembled  the  chief  arose  and  in  the  mo<{  soletnn  manner  re- 
hearsed a  vision,  in  which  he  said  a  beautiful  bird  had  appeared 
to  him  and  asserted  that  a  great  war  party  of  the  Eries  was 
preparing  to  descend  upon  them,  and  that  nothing  could 
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save  them  but  an  immediate  rally  of  all  their  warriors  to  meet  the  foe 
before  he  could  be  able  to  strike. 

This  solemn  announcement  was  heard  in  breathless  silence.  When 
the  chief  had  sat  down  there  arc^e  one  fierce  yell  of  mg^e  and  madness, 

and  the  earth  fairly  lrc!iil)le(l  as  the  mighty  mass  stamped  upon  the 
ground  with  fury,  brandihing  on  high  their  war  clubhand  tomahawks. 
No  time  was  to  be  lo^t.    A  body  of  five  thousand  warriors  was 

speedily  organized  and,  aUo,  a  corps  of  reserve,  consisting  of  one  thou- 
sand young  men  who  had  nm  er  yet  been  in  l)at;le.  Tiie  brave>t  and 
most  expericnrcci  cliiefs  Iro  n  all  t!ie  tril)cs  were  iiLu  i-l  in  romniand  ; 
the  spies  imnicdi.'.te!}' i>et  out  >>c:,u"(  h  of  the  liaicd  Utc,  and  tliu  whole 
body  stealthily  louk  up  ils  line  of  march  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
expected  attack. 

For  several  da}s  they  continued  to  advanc  e.  'I'hey  had  scarcely, 
however,  i)as.^ed  the  foot  of  the  Cun-an-da-gua  Lake,  when  their  scouts 
brought  back  news  of  the  advance  of  the  Eries,  who  had  already 
crossed  the  Ce-ni»^-a  (Qcfiesec)  river  in  great  force.  The  Eries  had 
not  the  slightest  inthnadon  of  the  approach  of  their  foes.  They  relied 
upon  the  secrecy  and  celerity  of  their  movements  to  surprise  and 
subdue  the  Senecas  almost  without  resistance. 

The  two  parties  met  at  a  point  about  half  way  from  Canandagua 
I^e  and  the  Genesee  rlvor,  and  it  was  just  at  the  outlet  of  the  little 
lake  Honeoye  that  the  fitruggie  took  place.  This  small  stream  alone 
divided  the  two  h  isti 'e  arrays.  The  entire  strength  of  the  Confeder- 
ates  was  not  in  view  of  the  Eries.  The  reserve  fori  e  of  young  men 
did  not  appear  at  all,  being  carefully  kept  concealed. 

Nothing  could  resist  the  fierceness  and  impetuosity  of  the  llries  nt  the 
first  view  of  their  liated  foes.  They  rislu  d  through  the  iiK  .rvetiing 
stream  and  fell  upon  them  with  shrill  yells  and  incredible  fury.  The 
undaunted  courage  and  dc^'.xTatc  valor  of  the  Iro(;U')is  could  not  avad 
against  such  a  terrible  and  irre-i^tible  onslaught  and  il;e  first  ranks  were 
compelled  to  yield  ground.  The  entire  force,  the  Iro(|uoi.->  reserve  only 
excepted,  now  btjcunc  engagxl.  The  sho:  k  of  battle  was  terrible! 
Hand  to  linid,  foot  to  foot,  ihcy  struggU-d  long  and  desperately.  No 
quarter  was  asked  or  given  on  cither  side. 

As  the  fight  thickened  and  became  more  obstinate  and  destructive,  the 
Eries,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  sensible  of  their  true  situation.  What 
they  had  long  feared  had  now  become  a  terrible  reality.  Their  enemies 
had  nmhtMtd  far  their  destruction  and  ihey  now  found  themselves  en- 
gaged in  a  desperate  struggle*  not  only  for  the  glory,  but  for  the  very 
existence  of  their  nation. 

Too  late  to  falter  now  I   They  were  proud  and  valorous  and  knew 
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iiov  to  conquer,  but  not  to  yield.  The  combat  grew  from  that  instant 
more  bloody  and  obstinate.  The  Iroquois  feeling  strong  in  numbers: 
fired  with  zeM  and  amliition  ;  acting  for  the  first  time  in  concert  and  led 
on  by  their  bravest  and  mightiest  chiefs,  felt  themselves  to  be  invinci- 
ble. Though  sf:it'rrnrd  at  first  by  the  fierce  and  repeated  rushes  of 
their  opponents,  they  manfully  rallied  and  returned  yell  for  yell  and  blow 
for  blow. 

And  now  the  awful  din  of  battle  rises  higher  and  higher.  The  war 
club,  the  toraaliawk,  the  scalping  knife  do  terrible  deeds  of  death  and 
havoc  During  the  very  hottest  of  this  savage  and  bloody  battle,  the 
corps  of  reserve  of  one  thousand  eager  and  wrathful  young  Iroquois 
were  secretly  led  across  the  stream  and  placed  in  ambush  in  the  rear  of 
the  Eries. 

Seven  times  had  the  brave  and  heroic  Eries  been  driven  across  the 
crimson  stream,  and  as  often  regained  their  ground  and  now  when  ex- 
hausted and  hardest  pressed  by  thb  appalling  and  unequal  contest,  the 

shrill,  bilood-cur  llin^  v^!:s  of  the  Iroquots'  reserve  are  heard  in  their 
startled  ears.  Unbleached  ;  disdaining  to  yield  but  ready  to  die,  they 
turn  to  confront  this  fresh  and  formidable  foe.  In  vain  1  In  vain  I 
W'iiat  cou'.'l  valor,  however  heroic,  avail  against  this  Ci'-^h  snnrm  whose 
onset  w\is  so  terrible  and  irresistible.  The  battle  was  lost  and  all  tliat 
remained  was  to  meet  the  death  they  courted  like  true  warriors.  Hun- 
dreds were  cut  down  and  trampled  over.  Only  a  rdmparative  few  of 
the  Kries  escaped  to  carry  the  sad  news  of  their  utter  ovcrllirow  to  their 
wives,  old  men  and  chihhcn.  li  it  the  victors  ^Mve  tlicm  no  rest  l>ut 
pursued  will)  the  fierceness  and  tenacity  of  savaj^e  sleuth-iiounds.  Jrew 
were  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  disaster. 

Tradition  adds  that  many  years  after  a  powerful  war  party  of  the  de- 
Bcendants  of  the  Eries,  who  had  fled  beyond  the  Mississippi,  ascended 
the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  and  made  a  last  desperate  assault  upon  thdr 
hereditary  foes,  the  Senecas,  at  Tu-shu-way.  A  great  battle  was  again 
fought,  but  with  a  like  result.  The  Eries  were  not  alone  defeated,  bat 
were  slain  to  a  man.  The  places  that  once  knew  them,  now  knew  them 
nc  more,  and  nothing  at  this  late  day  but  the  name  of  Erie  remains  to 
tell  that  such  a  nation  ever  existed. 

We  find  among  the  records  of  the  Jesuit  Missions  another  episode  of 
this  inti'rnational  contest  which,  although  known  but  to  few,  is  yet  full 
of  rom.mtic  interest.  Twelve  years  before  the  date  of  the  great  battle 
at  the  foot  of  llonco)'e,  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  at  work  among  the 
Iroquois,  but  with  scarcely  any  ai'preciable  results.  When  the  news  of 
the  advance  of  the  I'ries  was  l)lM/<>ne«l  abroad  among  the  tribes,  Father 
Moyne  w;»s  zealously  strving  at  Onondago,  where  was  stationed  the 
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Long  Hook  of  tiie  Five  Nation.  Of  those  who  gatheredat  the  calt  of 
tbeootincU  to  meet  the  invasion,  was  an  influential  chief,  Achiongerai 
bf  name.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  called  on  the  faithful  itriesU^ 
pictured  to  him  the  perils  he  was  about  to  encounter,  wished  to  put 
hfanelf  nnder  the  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  was  finally  hap- 
tiaed.  The  converted  chief,  with  the  dews  of  baptism  yet  damp  spoa 
his  brow,  then  started,  at  the  head  of  his  savage  legion,  on  the  war 
path. 

11.6  opposing  forces  came  together,  as  we  have  related,  with  a  dread- 
ful shock.  When  the  lines  of  the  Iroquois  were  slowly  retreating  before 
the  victr  rious  Eries,  Acliiongeras,  whose  intrepid  bearing  had  made 
him  cons[)icaous  in  tl;e  fight,  suddenly  paused  amid  the  deadly  conflict 
and  beckoned  to  the  braves  who  sujipurteil  him.  They  gathered  about 
him  at  the  signal.  Dropping  upon  his  knee,  the  Christian  convert  lifted 
his  crimsoned  hands  towards  heaven,  the  group  of  encircling  savages 
imitating  the  action,  wlv,-n  \v:iii  a  solemn  vow  they  unitedly  plighted 
their  faith  in  the  God  of  prayer  if  He  would  only  give  them  aid  in  this 
dids  of  their  peril.  The  vow  was  honored  from  above.  Animated 
afre^  the  wavering  band  regained  its  footing,  won  back  its  lost  ground 
and  paused  not  until  the  field  was  won. 

Achiongeras  and  his  followers  were  true  to  their  pledge.  After  the 
letum  of  the  victors  a  geneml  council  was  called,  when,  by  solemn  de- 
cree, Christianity  was  proclaimed  in  the  capital  of  the  confederacy. 
The  French  were  invited  over  from  Canada  to  plant  a  Mission.  Fathen 
Ifenard,  Dablon,  Broar  and  Boursier,  attended  by  a  nunv^rous  '^ccort  of 
savages,  launched  their  fleet  of  canoes  at  Quebec,  ascended  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  banner  of  the  Cross  waving  its  silken  folds  at  the  head,  and 
amid  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  ringing  cheers  of  waiting  multitudes, 
landed,  after  a  tedious  but  prosperous  voyage,  on  the  shores  of  Onon- 
dago,  and  soon  after  erected  a  house  of  worship  ;  and  so  wa«;  fo  inded 
the  great  central  Mission  of  St.  Mary";,  which,  for  a  long  time,,  g-ew  and 
pros}>ered,  having  its  branch  missions  among  the  other  four  nations  of 
the  confederacy. 

THE  FRENCH  CANADIAN  AND  THE  ENGLISH  TRADER. 

We  have  ahneady  stated  that  the  French  daimed  all  the  country  wa- 
tered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  by  right  of  discovery  and 
prior  occupation.  Thfo  last  fact  was  owing  to  a  most  marked  and  nota- 
ble difference  of  character  between  the  French  and  the  Engli^  colonists. 
The  latter  were  not  at  first  fond  of  roaming,  but  confined  themselves  to 
the  narrow  belt  of  settlements  along  the  easterp  snt-ooast  They  were 
toileiB  and  moilers;  slow,  patient,  contented  and  industrious  as  cotia* 
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pared  with  their  French  nsighbors ;  lesc  ambitious  to  make  exploradoM 
than  to  wxest  from  th^8ofl  « ^xmilbitable living.  The Ftendi Canadian, 
however,  was  his  veiy  antithesis;  gay,  buoyant,  restless  and  roaming, 
he  had  an  invincible  longing  for  vagabondising  and  a  marvelous  fiumlty 
of  adaptation  to  any  and  all  circumstances.  As  Farkman  has  so  truth* 
fully  remarked,  he  was  a  rightful  heir  to  French  bravery  and  restlessncm 
He  had  an  eager  love  for  wandering  and  adventure,  and  this  propensit/ 
found  ample  scope  in  the  service  of  the  fur-trade. 

When  the  priest  had  shrived  him  of  his  sins;  when,  after  the  parting 
carousal,  he  embarked  with  his  gun  and  merry  compagnons  voyt^Vi 
the  dccp-laden  canoe ;  wlien  their  oars  kept  time  to  the  measured  ca- 
dence of  their  song,  and  the  bhie,  sunny  bosom  of  the  O'towa  opened 
before  them;  when  their  frail  bark  quivered  among  the  milky  foam  and 
black  rocks  of  the  rapids,  and  when,  around  their  camp-fire,  they  lightly 
wasted  half  the  night  with  jests  and  laughter — then  the  Canadian  was 
in  his  element.  His  footsteps  explored  the  farthest  hiding-pl.ices  of  the 
wilderness.  In  the  evening  dance,  his  red  cap  mingled  wi*h  the  scalp- 
locks  and  feathers  of  the  Indian  braves,  or,  stretched  on  a  bear-skin  by 
the  side  of  his  dusky  mistress,  he  watched  the  gambols  of  his  hybrid  off- 
spring, in  happy  oblivion  of  the  partner  whom  he  left  unnumbered 
leagues  behind. 

This  spirit  for  far-reaching  exploration  lay  not  alone  in  the  peculiar 
genius  and  temperament  of  the  people,  but  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
fervent  religious  zeal-^a  regular  devoteeism  of  the  intense,  engrossing 
kind  whidi  nerved  Cortes  and  Pizarro  to  perform  miracles  of  valor  and 
endurance  that  they  might  win  whole  peoples  to  the  "true  &ith." 
Canada  was  a  loyal  child  of  the  Catholic  iaith.  The  church,  the  con- 
vent  and  the  shrine  were  seen  at  every  turn;  over  every  cluster  of  t!\e 
small  white  hou'=;es  of  tlie  Canadians  glittered  the  sacred  emblem  of  the 
cross,  and  in  the  towns  and  villages  could  everywhere  be  met  the  black 
robe  of  the  Jesuit,  the  gray  garb  of  the  Recollect  priest,  and  the  aus- 
tere habit  of  the  Ursuline  nun.  All  France  WvLS  filled  with  the  zeal  of 
proselytism,  and  the  conversion  of  whole  races  of  American  heatliea 
was  the  line  in  which  their  enlliusi.isia  went  out. 

The  Jesuits,  with  their  far-fan\ed  and  self  sacrificing  devotion,  were 
the  foremost  in  carrying  their  faith  to  the  remotest  and  most  inaccessi- 
ble regions  of  the  West.  Nothing  could  stay—- nothing  appall  them. 
Their  story  is  replete  with  romance — ^miracles  of  patient  8ufierir.g,  heroic 
self-sacrifice  and  daring  enterprise.  Tlicy  were  the  pioneers  of  French 
America.  We  see  them,  says  Farkman,  among  the  frozen  forests  of 
Acadia,  struggling  in  snow-shoes  with  some  wandering  Algonquin 
horde,  or  crouching  in  the  crowded  hunting-lodge,  half  stifled  in  the 
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maaikf  den,  and  battling  with  troops  of  famished  dogt  for  the  last  nor- 
sel  of  sustenance.  Again^  we  see  the  black-robed  priest  wading  among 
the  whitr  isg^&i  of  the  Ottawa,  toiling  with  his  savage  comrades  to  dng 
flie  C9v^  against  the  headlong  water,  ^^ga^n,  radiant  in  the  vestments 
of  hir  primly  office^  he  administers  the  sacramental  bread  to  kneeling 
crowds  '*f  rlumed  and  pointed  rroselytes  in  the  black  fore:its  of  tlie 
Fur?ns  benrirtj  his  life  in  hi?  limd,  he  carries  his  sacred  missioQ 
hitr  tb*  strongholds  of  the  Iroquois,  like  a  man  who  invades,  unarmefi 
aoer  ''t'  anery  tigers.  Jesuit  explorers  traced  the  St.  lawrence  to  its 
source  and  said  masses  among  the  solitudes  of  I^e  Superior,  where 
the  boldest  fur  trailer  scarcely  dared  to  follow. 

We  have  already  noted  the  wonderful  sm-cess  the  French  had  for  win- 
ning th<»  hearts  of  the  untutored  rc<linen  of  the  forest ;  it  was  as  re- 
markable, in  its  way,  as  the  genius  of  the  English  in  re['  lling  and  alien- 
ating them.  The  latter  nation  ap;ii\.ied  to  want  laiid;  ilic  foriacr  to 
establish  empire — hence  these  showed  the  savages  every  honor;  lured 
them  with  medals  and  decorations;  were  prodigal  of  their  gifts,  and, 
with  the  well-known  pliant,  plastic  temper  of  the  Frenchman,  evencon> 
descended  to  hunt,  live  and  marry  with  them,  furnishing  another  illus- 
tration of  the  truthful  border  saying,  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  Indian 
to  turn  "pale-fece,"  but  remarkably  easy  for  a  pate-face  to  turn  Indian. 
In  order  better  to  show  the  contrast  that  existed  between  the  two  races 
in  their  methods  of  dealing  with  the  redmen,  we  again  quote  Farkman: 

"The  fnr-trade  engcn<lered  a  peculiar  class  of  men,  known  by  the 
appropriate  name  of  bush-rangers,  or  coureurs  des  bois — half-civiliied 
va?'rant«;,  whose  chief  vocation  was  conducting  the  canocsof  the  traders 
alono^  the  1ak»:s  and  rivers  of  the  interior,  but  many  of  whom,  shaking; 
loo:;^  every  tie  of  blnod  and  kindred,  id.entified  themselves  with  the  In- 
di'Ans  and  sank  into  utter  barbarism.  In  many  a  srjualid  camp  among 
the  plains  and  forests  of  the  West,  the  traveler  would  have  encounterwi 
men  owning  tl^-  blood  and  speaking  the  language  of  France,  yet  in 
their  wild,  swarthy  visages  and  barbarous  costumes,  seeming  more  akir. 
to  those  with  whom  they  liad  cast  their  lot.  He  loved  to  decorate  hie 
long  hair  with  eagle  feathers;  to  make  his  face  hideous  with  soot,  ochre 
or  vermilion,  and  to  adorn  his  greasy  hunting  frock  with  horse-hair 
fringes.  His  dwelling,  if  he  had  one,  was  a  wigwam.  He  loui^ed  on 
a  bear  skin  while  bis  squaw  boiled  his  venison  and  lighted  his  pipe.  In 
hunting,  dancingJ  singing,  lounging,  or  taking  a  scalp,  he  rivaled  the 
genuine  Indian.  His.  mind  was  tinctured  with  the  siiperstitbns  of  the 
forest.  He  had  faith  in  the  mn<;ir  drum  of  the  conjurer;  he  was  not 
sure  that  a  thunder  cloud  could  not  be  charmed  away  by  whistling  rt  it 
through  the  wmg-bone  of  an  eagle  \  he  carried  the  tail  of  a  rattlesnake 
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in  his  bullet-pouch  by  way  of  amulet,  and  he  placed  implicit 
trust  in  the  prophetic  truth  of  his  dreams. 

'The  English  traders  and  the  rude  men  in  their  employ 
showed,  it  is  true,  a  swift  alacrity  to  throw  off  the  restrainls  of 
civilization,  but  though  thcv  became  barbarians  they  did  not 
become  Indians.  With  the  I'.ritish  settlers  of  the  frontier,  it 
was  much  tlic  same.  Rude,  fierce  and  contemptuous,  they 
daily  encroached  upon  the  hunting-  grounds  of  the  Inchans, 
and  then  paid  tliem  for  the  injury  in  abuse,  insult,  curses  and 
threats.  Thus  the  native  population  sinaidx  back  from  before 
the  English  as  from  before  an  advancing  pestilence,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  very  heart  of  Canada,  Indian  com- 
munities sprang  up,  cherished  by  the  government  and  favored 
by  an  easy-tempered  people.  The  scouts,  hunters  and  traders 
who  ranged  the  woods  be>  ond  the  English  border,  were  a  dis- 
tant, peculiar  class,  many  of  them  COarse  and  ferocious. 

".\s  f(tr  the  tradiTs,  their  goods  were  packed  at  Fort  Pitt  on 
thic  liacks  of  ii(trM,s,  and  thus  distributed  among  the  various 
Indian  \illages.  ^b-.»re  comnioidy.  liowcver,  the  whole  journey 
was  ]>v'rr«  •rmcil  l)y  mcrms  ui  trains,  or,  as  thc-y  were  called, 
brigades,  uf  pack-horses,  which,  leaving  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, climbed  the  shadowy  heights  of  the  Alleghenies  and 
treaded  the  forests  of  the  Ohio;  diving  through  thickets  and 
wading  over  streams.  The  men  employed  in  this  perilous 
calling  were  a  rough,  bold  and  intractable  class,  often  as  fierce 
truculent  as  the  savages  themselves.  A  blanket  coat,  a 
trock  of  SHiuked  deer-skin,  a  rille  on  the  shouhler  and  a  knife 
and  tom;i!!a\vk  in  the  belt,  formed  their  ordinary  eciuipment. 
The  ]irii;cipal  trader,  the  owner  of  the  merch.andise,  would  fix 
h::i  lie  id-Cjuarters  at  some  large  lufHan  town,  whence  he  would 
dispatch  ins  subordinates  to  the  surrounding  villages,  with  a 
suitable  supply  of  blankets  and  red  cloth,  guns  and  hatchets, 
H(|Uor,  tobacco,  paint,  beads  and  hawks-bells.  The  wild  traffic 
was  liable  to  every  species  of  disorder — and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  in  a  region  where  law  was  unknown,  the 
i'-aloiisies  of  rival  traders  should  become  a  fruitful  source  of 
broils,  robberies  and  murders. 

"It  was  no  easy  matt-r  for  a  novice,  embarrassed  with  his 
ciunbrons  gun,  to  urge  liis  horse  through  the  thick  trunks 
and  underbrush,  or  even  to  ride  at  speed  ^ilong  the  narrow 
Juelian  trails  where,  at  tver\  yard,  tlie  inii)ending  branches 
scratched  him  across  the  face.  At  night  ilie  camp  woukl  be 
formed  by  the  side  of  sonic  spring  or  rivulet,  and  if  the 
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tnvder  wis  ikOlfiil  in  die  me  of  his  rifle,  a  haunch  of  venison  woiii^ 
oftra  form  his  evening  meal.   If  it  rained,  a  shade  of  elm  or  bass- 

wood  bark  was  the  ready  work  of  an  hour,  a  j  nle  of  evergreen  bougli« 
ibnced  a  bed  and  the  saddle  or  knapsack  a  pillow.  A  party  of  Indian 
wayfaren  would  often  be  met  journeying  through  the  forest — a  chief  or 
wstrnor,  perhaps,  with  his  squaws  and  family.  The  Indiins  wotild 
usually  make  their  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  wiiitc  men,  and  at 
meal  time  the  warrior  would  seldom  fail  to  seat  bimsclf  by  the  trader's 
fire  and  7aze  with  solemn  gravity  at  the  viands  before  liini  and  receive 
his  frigm^ut  of  bread  and  cup  ot  cofice  with  an  ejaculation  of  grati- 
tude " 

It  was  just  such  traders  as  these  who,  from  the  year  1748  down  to 
]  7S3,  were  first  stopped  by  the  French  and  warned  off  the  soil,  or, 
finding  tliat  course  ineffective,  were  then  seized  and  sent  captives  to 
Canada.  The  French  were  then  busy  erecting  a  continuous  chain  of 
forts  from  Niagara  down  to  Louisiana,  and  plainly  with  the  intent  of 
firmly  holding  all  the  vast  oouniry  which  they  openly  claimed  as  theirs. 
Alarming  reports  of  their  violent  and  summary  proceedinfcs  now 
reached  the  English  colonies. 

WASHINGTON'S  FIRST  VISIT  TO  THE  GREAT  WEST. 

Gov.  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  an  official  ot  great  energy  and  deter- 
mination, was  not  only  startled  but  indignant  at  the  various  rumors 
which  reached  him  from  the  Ohio  rc<:i<)n.  He,  therefore,  appomted 
Major  George  Washington, — at  that  lime  a  young  surveyor  of  about 
twenty-two  years  of  ape,  of  excellent  repute  for  judgment  and  bravery, 
and  whom  previous  life  had  enured  to  hardships  and  instructed  in 
woodcraft, — to  proceed  immediately  into  the  distant  wilds  of  the  west; 
visit  and  deliver  a  letter  to  the  French  conunandani ;  ascertain  pre- 
cisely their  strength  in  the  Ohio  country,  the  number  and  location  of 
their  forts,  and  what  were  their  claims  and  intentions. 

The  appointment  was  a  good  one.  The  aealous  Major  set  out 
promptly  on  the  very  day  he  received  his  commission,  and  arrived  at 
Wills  Creeic  on  Nov.  14th.  Engaging  horse  and  servants,  and  select- 
ing Jacob  Van  Braam  as  his  Frem:h  interpreter,  and  Christopher  Gist, 
who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  western  wilderness  than  any  colo- 
nist of  that  day,  as  his  guide,  he  turned  into  an  old  Indian  trail  and 
commenced  his  toilsome  way,  arriving  at  Tiirtle  Creek,  near  the  very 
point  where  scarce  two  years  after  he  engaged  the  Frcncli-Indiao  army 
in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bradducks  Fields,  on  the  2 2d. 

Washington  kept  a  very  accurate  and  interesting  journal  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, which  on  his  return  w^s  immediately  published,  both  in  the 
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Colonies  and  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  the  means  of  enlighten- 
ing the  English  government  as  to  the  aggressive  designs  of  the 
French.  Some  parts  of  his  journal  we  will  quote;  and  first, 
the  earliest  mention  made  of  the  forks  of  the  Ohio— called 
De-un-da-ga  by  the  Indians,  and  afterwards  tlic  fanions  site 
of  tlic  French  Fmii  Dnquesne,  then  of  the  British  I*'ort  Pitt, 
and  ni'W  of  the  vast  and  opulent  city  of  Pittshnrpfh.    We  (iiiote: 

"  i  he  waters  were  quite  impassable  without  swimmitij^  our 
horses,  which  obliged  us  to  get  the  loan,  of  a  canOe  from 
Frazicr"  (an  Indian  trader  who  had  lately  been  driven  away 
from  Venango  by  the  French,  and  whose  humble  log  cabin, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  was  the  ultima  thule  of 
English  frontier  advance),  "and  to  send  Bamaby  Currin  and 
Henry  Steward  down  the  Monongahela  with  our  baggage, 
to  meet  us  at  the  for1<s  of  the  Ohio,  about  ten  miles  below; 
there  to  cross  the  AlIcLi^hcny. 

''As  I  got  down  bef'tre  the  canoe  did,  I  spent  some  time 
in  viewing  the  rivers  and  the  land  in  the  fork,  which  1  think 
extremely  well  situated  for  a  fort,  as  it  has  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  both  rivers.  The  land  at  the  point  is  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  common  surface  of  the  water;  and  a  considerable 
'bottom'  of  flat,  well-timbered  land  all  around  it,  very  con> 
-venient  for  building.  The  rivers  are  each  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  more  across  and  run  here  very  nearly  at  right  angles. 

"About  two  miles  from  this,  on  the  south-cast  side  of  the 
Ohio,  at  the  place  where  the  Ohio  Company  intended* to  erect 
a  fort,  lives  Shingiss,  King  of  the  Delawares.  We  called»upon 
him  to  invite  him  to  a  council  at  Logstown.  Shingiss  attended 
US  to  Logstov.n"  fan  Indian  town  on  the  <  Mno,  ah' nil  twenty 
miles  below  the  forks),  "where  we  arrived  between  sun-setting 
and  dark,  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  1  left  Williamsburg. 

"As  soon  as  I  came  to  town  I  went  to  Monakatoocha" 
(afterwards  a  famous  chief,  generally  known  as  Scarrooyaddy, 
who  accompanied  Braddock's  Expedition  as  chief  guide,  and 
who  was  noted  for  his  loyalty  and  rejieated  services  to  the 
English)  "and  informed  him  by  John  Davidson,  my  Indian 
interpreter,  that  I  was  sent  a  messenger  to  the  h^rench  General 
and  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations 
to  ac(iuaint  them  with  it.  I  gave  him  a  string,  of  wampum 
and  a  twist  of  toliacco,  and  desired  iiim  to  send  for  J'an- 
nacliarison.  the  Half  King  (who  was  absent  at  his  hunting 
cabin  at  Little  Beaver  Creek)  which  he  promised  to  do  by  a 
runner  early  the  next  morning,  as  also  for  other  sachems. 
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<*  About  three  o^cbck  this  evening  the  Half  King  came  to  town.  I 
went  up  and  invited  him  privately  to  my  tent,  and  desired  him  to  re- 
late some  of  the  pardcalars  of  liis  late  journey  to  the  French  Cbm* 
mandanty  and  to  give  roe  an  account  of  the  ways  and  the  distance.  He 
told  me  that  the  nearest  and  levelest  way  was  now  impassable  by 
reason  of  many  large  miry  savannas ;  that  we  must  be  obliged  to  go  by 
Venango,  and  should  not  get  to  the  fort  in  Jess  than  five  or  vx  dayi^ 
good  traveling,  &c.,  &C. 

The  Half  King  then  said  that  he  had  been  received  very  sternly 
by  the  French  commander,  who  abruptly  asked  him  liis  business,  &c. 
The  Half  King  tlien  made  to  him  a  strong  protest  ayainst  the  French 
occupying  their  lands,  building  forts,  etc.,  and  warned  him  off  the, 
whole  territory  and  menaced  him  with  a  rod  to  drive  liin»  away.  The 
French  Commandant  had  answered  very  hauj^'htily  tliat  he  was  not 
'afraid  of  flies  or  mosijuitoes,  and  that  down  that  river  (the  Allegheny) 
he  W.IS  sure  to  go,  and  that  if  the  river  was  blocked  up  he  had 
abundance  of  force  to  burst,  it  open ;  that  the  Half  King  talked  foolish 
to  call  the  land  Indian  land  since  the  French  Had  seen  it  first,'  &c.  He 
also  informed  the  Half  King  that  the  French  had  built  two  forts,  one  at 
lake  Erie  (Presq'  Isle,  now  Erie,  Pft.,)  and  another  on  French  Cieek 
(where  Waterford,  Pla.,  now  stands.)*' 

All  this  was  important  news  to  Washington,  and  after  a  few  days  of 
ceremonious  delays,  he  set  out  for  the  French  Fort  at  Venango,  situate 
on  the  Allegheny  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek,  in  company  with  the 
Half  King,  Jeskakake,  an  old  and  prominent  chief,  White  Thunder 
and  the  Hunter  (who  after  became  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Guyasu* 
tha  and  fougb.t  the  bloody  battle  of  l^ushy  Run  with  Col.  Bouquet.) 

After  much  very  fatiguing  travel  they  arrived  at  Venango  on  the  4lh 
of  December,  and  found  the  French  colors  hoisted  on  the  house  from 
which  PVazier  had  l)cen  ejected.  One  of  the  three  ofhrers,  Captam 
Joncaire,  famed  for  his  influence  among  the  Indians  and  his  skillful,  pol- 
itic manner  of  first  winning  and  then  managing  them,  received  Wash- 
ington very  politely,  but  told  him  he  would  liave  to  travel  further  to 
the  fort  on  Frendi  Creek,  where  there  was  a  sui>erior  officer.  The 
French  officers  later  in  the  day  drank  copiously,  which  unloosed  their 
tongues  so  as  to  talk  freely  of  French  designs.  They  asserted  boldly 
that  it  was  their  absolute  design  to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio  and  by 
G — d  they  would  do  it,  for  although  they  knew  that  the  English  could 
raise  two  men  for  their  one,  yet  that  their  motions  were  too  slow  and 
dilatory  to  prevent  any  Frenc  h  u;  I.  rtaking.  They  claimed  the  whole 
country  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  they  were 
determined  to  occupy  it  all  the  very  next  Spring  and  thus  prevent  the 
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Englis!i  lettlmg  on  the  Ohio.  Washington  further  foand,  by  ikilUiil 
**  pumping,"  that  there  were  then  about  seven  hundred  French  west  of 
Lake  Ontario,  scattered  in  a  number  of  newly-erected  forts. 
The  French  now  privately  coaxed  the  Major's  redskin  escort  among 

them,  and  so  liberally  plied  them  with  liquor  that  notwithstanding  all 
his  waminp  they  became  quite  dnink,  but  the  Half  King  happily  re- 
mained firm  and  constant,  and  the  next  day  offered  Joncaire  a  belt, 
(which  that  wily  and  politic  officer  refused  to  receive,)  and  warned  the 
French  ofT  of  the  In<lian  soil.  Every  stratagem  was  used  to  prevent 
the  cliiefs  from  going  on  with  Washington,  but  in  vain,  for  they  finally 
set  off  for  the  French  Creek  fort,  whi(  h,  on  account  of  excessive  rains, 
V^ows  and  frequent  swamps,  they  did  not  reach  until  the  nth.  The 
commander  was  an  elderly  soldierly  gentleman,  a  Knight  of  St  Louis, 
and  named  I^egardeur  de  St.  Pierre.  He  received  Washington  very 
courteously,  read  Dinwiddie's  letter,  and  he  with  his  brother  officers 
letired  to  consnlt  as  to  what  answer  dumld  be  sent  It 

Meanwhile  the  Major  used  his  eyes  busily,  jotting  down  the  minutest 
particular  and  finding  in  fifty  birch  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pine 
canoes  drawn  up  along  the  beach,  a  startling  confirmation  of  Joncaire's 
boast  that  a  fort  was  to  be  built,  as  soon  as  Spring  opened,  at  the  Forkf 
of  the  Ohio.  The  one^yed  Knight  of  St.  Louis,  too,  had  boldly  laid 
claim  to  all  the  territory  as  far  east  as  the  Allegheny  mountaina. 

With  the  important  news  he  had  gathered,  Washington  hastened 
down  the  creek  by  canoe,  reaching  Joncaire  again  on  December  22d. 
Here  the  horses  were  found  so  weak  and  the  baggage  so  hea*/y,  that 
they  were  given  up,  and  after  going  with  them  three  days,  Washington 
and  Gist,  guiis  in  hand  and  pacLs  on  liark,  started  through  the  woods 
on  foot,  piloted  by  a  bad  and  treat  lierous  Indian  guide.  The  very 
next  day  a  party  of  French  Indians  lay  in  wait  for  them,  and  one  of 
them,  writes  Washington,  in  his  journal,  "  fired  at  Mr.  Gist  or  me,  not 
fifteen  steps  off,  but  fortunately  missed.  We  took  this  fellow  into  cus- 
tody, and  kept  him  until  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  then  let  him  go, 
and  walked  an  the  remaining  part  of  the  night  without  making  any 
•top.  The  next  day  we  continued  traveling  until  quite  dark,  and  got  to 
the  Allegheny  about  two  miles  from  Shannopins.  We  expected  to  have 
found  the  river  frozen,  but  it  was  not,  only  about  fifty  yards  from  eadi 
ihore.  The  ice,  I  suppose,  had  broken  up  above,  for  it  was  driving  in 
vast  quantities.'* 

Washington  Hurled  ikto  the  River  and  Shot  at  by  a  Savagr. 

"  There  was  no  way  for  getting  over,"  continues  the  Major's  journal, 
^*  but  on  a  raft,  which  we  set  about  with  but  one  poor  hatchet,  and  fin* 
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ished  just  after  sunsettiiig.  This  was  a  whole  day's  work!  We 
next  got  it  launcliccl,  then  went  on  board  of  it  and  set  off,  but 

before  we  were  half  way  over,  we  were  jammed  in  tlie  ice  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  expected  every  moment  our  raft  to  sink,  and 
ourselves  to  perish.  1  put  out  my  setting  pule  to  try  and  slop  the 
raft  that  the  ice  might  pass  by,  when  the  rapidity  of  the  stream 
threw  it  with  so  much  violence  against  the  pole,  that  it  jerked  me 
out  into  ten  feet  of  water :  but  I  fortunately  saved  myself  by  catch- 
ing hold  of  one  of  the  raft  logs. 

"Xotwithstantiini;  all  our  efforts,  we  could  not  get  to  eiih.er 
shore,  but  were  obliged,  as  we  were  near  an  island,  to  quit  ovu- 
raft  and  make  to  it.  The  cold  was  so  extremely  severe  that  Mr, 
Gist  had  all  his  finders  and  some  of  his  toes  frozen;  and  the 
tvnter  was  shut  up  so  hard  that  we  fnuml  no  dithculiy  in  creltin  j^ 
(.iT  the  island  f-n  the  ice  in  the  morniiiLT.  and  went  to  Mr.  I'tazii-r  :-. 
As  we  intended  to  take  horses  here,  and  it  required  some  time  t  > 
find  them^  I  went  up  about  three  miles  to  the  mouth  of  thi* 
Youghiogheny  to  visit  Queen  Alaquippa,  who  had  expressed  great 
concern  thnt  v.e  pnssefl  lu-r  in  going  to  the  fort.  I  made  her 
l^resent  of  a  match-coat  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  latter  was 
thought  much  the  better  present  of  the  two." 

This  island  was  Wainwright  s  Island,  now  almost  completely 
destroyed,  but  which  lay  near  Herr's,  and  is  about  three  mile's 
nl'ove  the  (^Iiio  forks.  The*  former  island  lay  near  the  eastern 
l>ank,  and  that  braneh  of  the  river  miqht  well  freeze  over  in  a 
night,  hut  the  wide  channel  between  Herr's  [<;land  and  Shanno- 
pins  could  .scarcely  so  easily  freeze  over.  Now,  Gi>l  also  kept  a 
journal  on  this  memorable  expedition.  His  account  of  the  at> 
tempt  by  the  Indian  guide  at  murder  is  so  very  creditable  to 
Washington's  kind  and  humane  heart  that  we  will  quote  the  pas> 
sage  at  length: 

**\Vc  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  set  out  about  two  o'clock, 
and  got  to  Murderingtown,  on  the  south-cast  fork  of  Deavcr 
Creek.  Here  we  met  an  Indian  whom  I  thought  I  had  seen  at 
Joacaire*s.  This  fellow  called  me  by  my  Indian  name  and  pre- 
tended to  be  glad  to  sec  me.  I  thought  \  ery  ill  of  the  fellow, 
but  did  not  care  to  let  the  Major  know  1  mistrus:  1  him.  V>\\i 
he  soon  mistrusted  him  as  mueh  as  I  did.  TIk-  Indian  said  he 
could  hear  a  gun  from  his  cabin,  and  steered  u>  m^rr  northwardlv. 
We  grew  uneasy,  and  then  he  said  two  whoops  might  be  heard 
from  his  cabin.  We  went  two  miles  further.  Then  the  Major 
said  he  would  stay  at  the  next  water,  and. we  desired  the 
Indian  to  stop  at  the  next  water.  We  came  to  water;  we 
came  to  a  clear  meadow.  It  was  very  light,  and  snow  was  on 
the  ground. 

"The  Indian  made  a  stop.  The  .Major  saw  him  pnint  his  gun 
to\\-ar<i^  us  and  he  fired.    Said  the  Major,  'Are  you  shot?* 
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'Nor  said  I;  upon  whidi  the  Indian  ran  fomrurd  to  a  1)1;  stanAng 
rbite  oak,  and  began  loading  his  gun,  but  we  were  soon  with  him.  J 
•W9uld  have  killed  him,  but  the  Major  would  not  suffer  me.  We  let  him 
luiarge  his  gun;  we  found  he  put  in  ball;  then  we  took  care  cf  him; 
either  the  Major  or  I  always  stood  by  the  guns.  We  made  him  make  a 
fire  for  ns  by  a  little  run,  as  if  we  intended  to  sleep  there.  I  said  to 
the  Major,  *As  you  will  not  have  him  killed,  we  mnct  get  him  away, 
tnd  then  we  must  travel  all  night;'  upon  which  I  said  to  the  Indians 
*I  suppose  you  were  lost,  and  fired  your  gun.'  He  said  he  knew  the 
way  to  his  cabin,  and  it  was  but  a  little  way.    'Well,'  snid  I,  'do  you 

home,  and  as  we  are  tired,  we  will  follow  your  track  in  ilie  m  orning; 
;;nd  here  i>  a  rake  of  bread  for  you,  and  you  mnst  give  us  meal  for  it 
in  the  morning.'  He  wa.s  glad  to  get  away.  1  followed  him  and  lis- 
tened until  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  way,  and  then  we  went  a])Out  half 
»  mile,  wlien  we  ma  le  a  fire,  set  our  compa'is,  fixed  our  course,  and 
traveled  all  niglu.    In  the  morning  we  were  at  the  head  of  Piny  Creek.*' 

All  doubts  as  to  French  claims  and  intentions  were  removed  by  Wash^ 
ington's  important  visit.  In  order  to  arouse  the  Colonies  and  Britain,. 
Governor  Dinwiddie  had  the  Major's  journal  published  far  and  wide, 
and  reprinted  in  England,  which  1^  to  vtery  important  and  iinmediate 
action,  since  it  was  the  first  positive  intelligence  of  the  views  and  de- 
signs of  the  French.  Instant  steps  were  taken  by  Dinwiddie  to  send 
troops  to  the  Ohio  forks,  which  were  at  that  time  supposed  by  him  to 
belong  to  his  province.  One  company,  under  command  of  Captain 
Trent,  was  soon  ready,  and  early  in  'April  Ensign  Ward  reached  the 
forks,  and  commenced  work  on  a  rude  fortification.  They  hid  ar.de 
but  little  progress,  however,  before  a  French-Indian  force  of  i  thousaid 
men,  with  eighteen  cannon,  suddenly  made  tlieir  appcaranre  cn  the  Al- 
legheny, in  sixty  batte.iux  and  three  hundred  canoes,  and  an  immediate 
summons  to  surrender  their  works  was  made  on  Ward  by  Contrccccur. 
Tannacharison,  the  Half  King,  who  was  present  with  Ward,  in  order  to 
gain  time,  shrewdly  urged  him  to  reply  that  he  liad  no  authority  to  sur- 
render but  would  send  for  orders.  To  this,  of  course,  the  French  leader 
would  not  listen,  but  gave  just  one  hour  to  retire,  which  poor  Ward  was 
compelled  to  do.  The  French  then  landed  and  built  there  a  fort,  first 
giving  it  the  name  of  '*The  Assumption  of  the  Holy  Virgin,"  after* 
wards  changing  it  to  Fort  Duquesne,  in  honor  of  the  Marquis  Duquesne, 
the  then  French  Governor  of  Canada;  and  this  little  affair  has  always 
been  considered  as  the  commencement  of  that  long  and  memorable 
«seven  years'  war,"  only  terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  F^,  and  by 
which  FraDce  ceded  to  England  all  Canada  and  almost  the  whole  Va^ 
tury  east  of  the  MississippL 
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WAfliiNCTON's  First  Campaign — Surrender  of  Fort  N£CissiTy. 

Washington  immediately  sent  expresses  to  the  Govemois  of  PennsyV 
vania.  Maryland  And  Virginia,  acquainting  them  with  the  fofced  mr- 

render  of  Ward's  company  and  tlic  erection  of  a  fort  in  what  was  then 
clearly  considered  to  be  part  of  Virginia.  He  himself  proceeded — as 
soon  as  he  could  gather  the  force — at  the  head  of  three  companies,  to 
.  the  Monongahela,  at  *he  point  new  occcpicl  by  Hrounsvi'.le,  Fa.  lie 
•oon  received  a  message  frcm  h's  olJ  friend  Tannarhar-son,  the  Half 
King,  that  the  Frenv':  from  Fort  Du.-^ucsne  were  marciving  against  hira. 
Ncx*  day  Col.  Gist,  who  had  formed  a  T'-  jnfior  scttl-Mitvut  near  wiiere 
UnicMtown,  Pa.,  now  stands,  joined  him  wi^h  stai-ling  news  that  a 
French  force  uf  rii'l)'  men  had  been  at  his  p'.u  c  ihe  d  iv  licforc.  Close 
on  the  lieels  of  these  tidings  arrived  anotiier  messaj^e  from  the  Half 
King,  who  was  then  encamped  with  his  warriors  some  six  miles  distant, 
with  information  diat  the  French  had  encamped  near  him,  and  urging 
Washington  to  "  strike  **  them. 

Washbgton  immediately  started  with  forty  men  to  join  his  faithful 
aUy.  The  night  was  pitch  dark;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  the  woods 
were  pathless  and  tangled  with  undergrowth,  and  the  soldiers  often  lotf 
their  way  groping  through  the  matted  bushes  and  clambering  over  logs 
and  rocks,  but  at  length  they  arrived  at  the  Indian  camp  just  before  sun- 
rise,  May  28,  1754. 

A  council  with  the  Red  Chief  was  held  at  once,  and  a  joint  attack  oc 
the  French  was  rtrsolved  upon.  Two  Indian  spies  discovered  the 
enemies'  position  in  an  obscure  place  surrounded  by  rocks  and  about  z 
half  mile  from  the  main  trail.  Washington  was  to  advance  on  th- 
right,  the  Half  King  on  the  left.  They  all  then  stealthily  approached 
m  single  file  until  discovered  by  the  French,  who  flew  to  arms.  Ttic 
action  commenced  by  a  sharp  firing  on  both  sides,  but  in  a  very  brief 
time  the  French  had  succumbed,  with  the  loss  of  Monsieur  Juraonvillr, 
their  commandant,  and  ten  of  his  men.  Twenty -two  were  taken 
prisoner  and  sent  off  to  Dinwiddie. 

This  was  the  very  first  <<baptism  of  blood"  received  by  Washington, 
and  the  affair  was  afterwards  misrepresented,  greatly  to  his  injury.  It 
wm  also  the  first  overt  act  in  a  long  war  which  had  not  yet  been 
declared,  but  whidi  for  many  years  after  deluged  all  Europe  in  blood. 

The  news  of  this  fateful  action  stirred  up  a  tremendous  hubbub,  not 
only  in  the  American  Colonies,  but  in  England  and  France.  War  had 
not  yet  been  generally  declared,  and  it  was  the  policy  of  each  govern* 
ment  to  throw  the  blame  of  commencing  hostilities  on  the  other  party. 
It  was  offidally  charged  by  France  that  Jumonviile  was  leading  as 
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embasy  of  peaoe^  and  that  while  conireymg  a  dvfl  summoni  to  Wa^ 

ington,  asserting  the  Trench  claim  to  all  the  country  watered  by  the 
Ohio  and  its  tril.ntari^,  and  requesting  the  Engli^  forces  to  retire,  he 
was  waylaid  and  assassinated.  Unfortunately  some  color  was  given  to 
this  charge  of  assassination  against  Washington  afterva-ds  i.i  the 
articles  ©f  capitulation  at  Fort  Necessity,  when  the  word  assdssincUioH 
instead  of  kil/i/ii^  was,  through  the  stupid  bluntiering  of  Van  Braam, 
the  interpreter,  allowed  to  stands  making  it  appear  a>2.  if  Washingtoa 
confessed  the  base  charge. 

The  whole  affair  has  been  ci-rcfully  examined  ind  disc'Jised  by 
English  and  American  historians,  and,  v/iUiout  entering  into  the  de- 
tailed pros  and  cons  of  the  controversy,  we  need  only  state  that  tht 
result  was  a  complete  and  triumphant  vindication  of  Washington. 
•  Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  Washington  was  a  Mr.  La  Force,  who 
wasJcnown  throughout  the  whole  western  country  as  an  vncommonly 
bold  and  enterprising  leader  of  great  subtlety  and  exercising  a  potent 
sway  among  the  Indians. 

As  Washington  knew  that  the  news  of  this  successf.  l  issauk  upon 
Jumonville  would  draw  on  him  an  attack  in  overwhelodog  fctce  from 
Fort  Duquesne,  he  set  his  troops  at  once  to  prepare  an  entrenched  work 
aX  the  Great  Meadows,  which  he  named  Fort  Necessity.  The  Half  King, 
Queen  Alaquij^pa  and  their  friendly  Indians  began  to  flock  in,  and  Cap- 
tain Mackjy  with  a  South  Carolina  company  joined  him  most  oppor- 
*Viely.  Shortly  after  a  company  of  nine  deserters  from  Fort  Duquesne 
arrived  with  the  startling  tidings  tliat  the  French,  Dy  their  artful  wiles 
K.nd  bountiful  presents,  had  induced  the  warlike  tribes  of  Dclawares  and 
.Shawnecs  to  "  dig  up  the  hatchet "  against  the  English  and  would  soon 
appear  in  force. 

Shortly  after  friendly  Indians  ITrought  the  news  that  the  Ifkencb  M 
the  forks  had  been  heavily  reinforced  from  Canada,  and  were  prepar- 
ijbg  to  march  against  him  and  drive  him  out  of  the  country.  Washing- 
ton, for  many  reasons  not  needful  here  to  enumerate,  resolved  to  abide 
the  issue  at  Fort  Necessity,  situated  near  the  laurel  Hill  and  about 
fifty  miles  west  of  Cumberland,  Md«  TVees  were  felled,  bieast-worki 
vere  strengthened,  and  all  put  in  the  best  possible  state'bf  defence^ 

On  the  3d  of  July,  the  enemy  '*  put  in  an  appearance."  Washing- 
ton had  drawn  up  his  men  on  the  flat  outside  of  the  trencheSi  but  find- 
ing the  foe  in  superior  force  and  that  they  refused  an  open  encounter, 
but  were  using  all  their  arts  to  circumvent  hini,  he  retired  his  men 
and  gave  them  permission  to  fire  at  discretion.  A  brisk  fire  was  main- 
tained all  day  by  an  enemy  that  never  d.ired  to  emerge  from  the 
slicltcring  cover  of  the  woods.    An  uniin'ely  rain  filled  the  trenches 
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irilh  water,  the  provisions  and  ammunition  were  exhausted,  and  many 
of  the  miserable,  worthless  arms  of  the  soldiers  were  out  of  order ;  io 
that,  when  a  very  civil  summons  for  a  parley  cime  from  the  French 
leader,  M.  de  Villiers,  a  brother  of  JumonvillCi  Washington  was  ready 
to  negotiate. 

The  result  was  a  capitulatioa  under  very  favorable  terms,  the  whol^ 
garrison  being  allowed  to  retire  to  tbe  east,  taking  all  their  effects  «it» 
them  except  their  artillery,  and  to  march  out  of  the  fore  with  the  hon- 
on  of  war,  their  drums  beating  and  colon  flying.  Washington  agreed 
on  his  part,  to  restore  the  prisonen  who  had  been  taken  at  the  late 
skirmish  with  Jumonville,  and  as  a  surety  for  this  article.  Captain  Van 
Bnam  and  Major  Robert  StobO)  (of  the  latter  of  whom  we  shall  speed* 
ily  say  more  and  nothing  to  his  discredit,)  were  delivered  to  the  French 
ss  hostages.  It  was  moreover  agreed  that  the  English  should  not  at- 
tempt to  build  any  more  establishments  west  of  the  mountains  for  th* 
space  of  one  year. 

Washington  accordingly  marched  forth  next  day,  but  had  gone  but  a 
short  distance  when  a  large  body  of  hostile  French  Indians  surrounded 
them  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  an  attack.  They  pilfered  the 
baggage  and  did  other  mischief.  Washington  finally,  after  being  com- 
pelled to  leave  much  baggage  behind,  reached  Wills  Creek  in  safety. 
Much  dissatisfaction,  however,  prevailed  in  the  colonies  where  the  terms 
of  this  capitulation  were  published.  The  war  spirit  against  these  overt 
acts  of  the  French  was  rising  to  fever  heat.  The  truth  is  that  Wash- 
ington liad  been  grossly  deceived  by  the  interpreter.  Van  Biaam,  either  - 
through  his  ignorasce  or  his  design.  He  was  a  Dutchman  and  it  is 
probable  erred  through  his  ignorance  of  the  French  language.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  approved  Washington's  cam- 
paign and  he  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks.  It  was  ever  a  matter  of 
mortification  to  him,  however,  tlut  Dinwiddie  refused  to  ratify  that  ai^ 
tide  of  the  capitulation  regarding  the  return  of  the  French  prisonen 
who  instead  were  sent  to  England.  Thus  it  happened  that  Major  Robert 
Stobo,  the  hostage  given  to  the  French  for  their  return,  was  for  many 
years  kept  in  confinement,  and  had  a  series  of  remarkable  adventurci 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  idate. 
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REMARKABLE  ADVENTURES  OF  MAJOR  ROBERT  STOBa 

Hub  gallant  and  indomitable  Scotdunan  bad  scaroe  arrived  at  FoU 

Dvqiiesne  before  be  began  casting  about  bow  he  should  put  it  into  the 
bands  of  the  English.  With  a  boldness  that  while  it  challenges  admira* 
tion,  yet  savors  much  of  rashness,  he  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  friendly 
Indians,  two  highly  interesting  letters,  signed  openly  with  his  own 
name.  Had  his  messengers  proved  faithless,  Stobo's  life  would  at  once 
liave  paid  the  forfeit,  but  the  brave  Major,  as  we  shall  speedily  find,  was 
X  patriot  of  the  true  metal  and  perfectly  willing  to  take  all  conse- 
quences. 

These  letters  contained  a  very  accurate  plan  of  the  fort;  an  account 
of  the  aiTiOunt  and  disposition  of  the  forces ;  gave  much  news  of  the 
savages  and  of  the  artful  lies  which  the  French  had  employed  to  make 
them  hostile  to  their  old  friends,  the  English,  and  furnished  many  valu> 
Able  hints  as  to  how  the  fort  could  be  easily  taken,  and  urged  upon 
WashiDgton  to  immediately  make  an  advance  and  capture  it. 

They  also  contained  such  expressions  as  these:  "If  this  news  is 
true,"  f alluding  to  some  Indian  defection),  "it  will  make  our  return  very 
bazardoiis,  but  that  is  not  to  be  considered."  *'  la  Force,"  (the  French 
leader  captured  by  Washington),  '*u  greatly  wanted  here.  No  scouting 
now — he  certainly  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  man  among  thenit 
he  is  so  much  regretted  and  wished  for."  Wlien  we  engaged  to  serve 
the  country,  it  was  expected  we  were  to  do  it  with  our  lives.  Let  the 
country  not  be  disappointed.  Consider  the  good  of  the  expedition 
without  the  loast  regard  to  us.  For  ray  part  I  would  di^  a  thousand 
deaths  to  liave  the  pkMsure  of  possessing  this  fort  but  for  one  d*y. 
l*hey  are  so  vain  of  their  success  at  the  Meadows,  it  is  worse  than  death 
to  hear  them."  "Strike  this  Fall  as  soon  as  possible.  Make  the  In- 
dians ours.  Prevent  intelligence.  Get  the  best,  and  'tis  done.  One 
hundred  trusty  Indians  might  surprise  the  fort."  "The  French  manage 
the  Indians  with  the  greatest  artifice.  La  Force  is  greatly  missed  here. 
Let  the  good  of  the  expedition  be  conndered  preferable  to  our  adety. 
ffastt  §9  strike** 

The  whole  spirit  breathing  through  these  letters  was  ao  bold,  manly 
and  self-sacrificing,  that  the  Pittsburgh  historian,  Neville  R  Ciaig,made 
repeated  efforts  to  leam  more  about  the  gallant  Major.  The  informa- 
tion he  gathered  was  of  the  most  meagre  description.  Later,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  fttnunaging  over  an  old  book,  and  the  first  words  thai 
caught  his  eye  were  "Captain  Stobo,"  which  were  iachided  in  •  lettet 
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from  one  Encjlish  historian  lo  aiiothor — David  Hume  to  To- 
bias Sniullct.  It  ran  thus:  "i  did  not  sec  your  friend,  Captain 
Stobo»  till  the  day  before  I  left  Civencester,  and  then  only  for 
a  little  time,  but  he  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  has 
surely  had  the  most  extraordinary  adventures  in  the  world." 

All  this  only  increased  Craig*s  zeal  and  curiosity  to  know 
somethin^^  more  of  the  mysterious  Stobo,  and,  in  answer  tn  a 
public  call  for  information,  he  was  fortunate  enoun;]!  to  obtain 
from  the  I>ritish  Museum  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  "Memoir;; 
of  Major  Rol)crt  Stoho,"  which  he  republished  in  Pittsburgh 
about  twenty  years  ago. 

From  these  memoirs,  written  in  a  quaint,  old-fashioned 
style,  we  learn  that  Robert  Stobo  was  born  at  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, in  1727,  and  was  of  a  very  delicate  constitution.  He 
received  a  good  education,  but  early  betrayed  a  love  for  arms, 
employing  his  play-hours  in  a  constant  drum-beating  and 
drilling  his  comrades.  Losing  his  excellent  parents,  his  friends 
determined  to  carry  out  his  own  wishes  of  emigrating  to  Vir- 
ginia, in  order  to  serve  in  a  store  there. 

He  .soon  began  business  for  hitnself,  returning-  to  Glasgow 
in  '47,  converting  all  his  property  into  ready  nioncy  and  mer- 
chandise, and  returning-  to  America,  wliere  his  natural  good- 
ness of  disposition,  joined  with  a  tinn  for  gaiety  and  social 
pleasure,  made  his  acquaintance  much  courted  by  the  best  peo- 
ple of  the  province.  He  kept  open  house  and  dispensed  his  hos- 
pitality with  such  a  free  and  liberal  hand,  that  when  his  friend. 
Gov.  Dinwiddle,  was  raising  a  regiment  to  oppose  French 
aggression  in  the  Oliio  Valley  he  was  glad  to  receive  the  com- 
mission of  captain.  He  soon  became  a  great  favorite  and  dis- 
played military  talents  of  no  mean  order.  He  it  was  who 
planned  and  erected  Fort  Xecessity,  the  capitulation  of  which 
brought  him  to  Fort  Duquesne  as  an  hostage. 

His  bold  letters  from  that  fort  have  been  already  referred  to. 
They  had  a  curious  fate,  and  in  the  end  worked  much  damage 
to  the  writer.  The  letters  came  safely  to  Washington's  hands, 
were  forwarded  to  Gov.  Dinwiddle,  went  into  possession  of 
Gen.  Braddock  when  making  his  ( xjv  Htion  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne, and  then  fell  into  possession  of  the  enemy,  having  been 
left  behind  with  the  rest  of  Braddock's  baggage  after  the  dis- 
astrous defeat  of  that  general  at  Braddocks  l-'iclds. 

When  tlie  French  found  that  La  Force  and  the  other  prisoners 
were  not  to  be  returned  according  to  terms  of  capitulation, 
Stobo  and  Van  Braam  were  removed,  in  September,  1754,  from 
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one  French  fort  to  another,  till  at  last  they  reached  Quebec. 
They,  however,  were  treated  with  cjrcat  kindncL^s  and  liberality. 
Slobo  having',  on  account  of  his  free,  jovial  manners,  been  ad- 
ir.ittcd  to  the  society  of  the  rrcnch  of-icers,  thought  it  nv.'cessar\ 
to  study  French,  in  which  pleasant  occupation  he  was  greatly 
assisted  1)}  several  French  ladies,  who  taught  him  how  to  talk 
and  pronounce  and  made  much  of  him  generally.  In  fact  no 
company  was  thonri;ht  complete  unless  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished Monsieur  Stobo  made  one  of  it.  Tie,  at  the  same  time, 
became  very  popular  among^  the  French  Indians,  studying;'  their 
Inncruac^c,  cnstonis,  sports,  &c.,  and  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
them  that  tlie  honor  of  the  Mississaj^a  Indian  nation  was  con- 
ferrc<I  uj-on  him.  the  ceremony  of  his  adoption  into  tlie  tribe 
having-  been  pricked  b\'  means  of  sharp  fish  bones  and  indchble 
juices  into  his  two  thighs  immediately  above  his  garters.  "Set- 
ting aside/'  says  his  biographer,  "the  gentleness  of  his  man- 
ners, there  was  something  in  his  appearance  very  engaging;  he 
was  nearly  six  feet  tall,  of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  had  a  pen- 
etrating eye,  an  aqueline  nose,  round  face,  a  good  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, a  \  'T\-  iT^cnteel  person,  rather  slender  than  robust,  and 
was  graceful  m  his  whole  deportment." 

But  a  sudden  change  was  all  at  once  to  come  over  his  for- 
tunes. When  the  Braddock  papers  came  to  be  published  in 
France,  his  two  famous  letters,  with  his  own  name  attached, 
came  into  notoriety,  and  he  was  by  the  press  denounced  as  a 
dangerous  spy.  The  French  officers  now  began  to  look  frown- 
ingly  at  him.  but  he  still  managed  to  preserve  his  credit  among 
liis  many  lady  friends.  It  was  now  concluded  to  treat  him  with 
rigor  as  a  suspect.  He  was  clapped  into  prison  and  used  with 
great  harshness.  Next  came  an  order  from  France  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada  to  try  him  for  his  life  as  a  spy. 

Some  time  in  '56  he  elTected  his  escape  from  prison,  but  a  re- 
ward of  6,000  livres,  offered  to  anv  W'ho  would  brinn:  him  in 
alive  or  dead,  filled  the  woods  with  thousands  01  eager  persons, 
and  he  was  soon  caught  and  thrust  into  a  black,  horrible  dun- 
geon. In  this  damp,  dark,  dreary,  dismal,  doleful,  damnable 
dungeon  his  eyes  soon  acquired  such  a  power  that  they  could 
discern  a  rat  running  over  the  floor,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
they  received  much  exercise  in  that  line. 

In  November  our  hero  was  brought  before  the  military  court, 
arraigned  iov  breach  of  faith  and  violating  the  laws  of  nations. 
His  condemnali* »n  was  a  fi>regone  conclusion.  The  vote  was 
put — hang  he  must.   The  day  was  fixed  and  he  was  remanded 
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back  to  risen.  Biu  nis  imit  i..:tnV]e  heari  was  yet  unshaken,  and  he 
busied  himself  meditating  over  plans  oi'  esuipe.  TIk  judgment  of  the 
court,  however,  was  net  appi oved  by  King  Louis,  and  the  dungeon 
was  changed  for  a  jail,  "yith  twc  vig'Iant  sentinels  at  the  door  and  two 
below  the  one  window,  but  fortuna  fixjet  foriibus.  They  couid  aut 
hold  a  man  of  liis  daring  spirit. 

Idany  were  his  plans  of  escape.  The  window  otteied  him  the  best 
dumce.  He  found  it  firmly  barred  with  iron  up  and  down,  but  not 
across.  He  must  cut  a  groove  in  the  hard  stone,  so  as  to  throw  one  of 
the  bars  aside.  He  had  but  a  sony  knife,  lound  at  Uie  point,  and  as  it 
would  imperil  all  to  make  a  noise»  his  business  most  be  done  by  careful, 
silent  rubbing.  The  work  went  slowly  on.  Meanwhile  he  must  gather 
provisions  for  his  long  journey.  He  managixl  to  secrete  a  son  of  a 
knapsack,  and  on  the  stove  he  parched  grain  to  carry  with  him.  Hii 
room  was  always  open  to  his  jailers,  and  he  had  to  fill  the  groove  as 
fast  as  he  made  it  by  stuffing  it  with  chewed  bread,  which  was  then 
covered  with  sand  or  ashes. 

Sometimes  liie  grating  noise  would  bring  in  the  jailer,  but  the  groove 
was  so  neatly  concealed  and  the  Major  was  generally  found  silting  so 
ralmly,  walking,  smoking  or  reading,  that,  after  peering  around  the 
room  with  jealous  eye,  the  jailer  was  fain  to  depart  w'tl.  jiiutking  head. 

At  length  the  groove  was  done ;  the  bar  had  room  to  i-la/,  but  being 
short  and  fast  at  top,  the  Major  could  not  bend  it.  Tying  his  handker- 
chief around  the  two  bars,  he  inserted  a  stick  and  by  twistmg  U  about 
had  leverage  enough  to  bring  the  ban  together.  The  knapsack  was 
now  stoied  with  over  thirty  pounds  of  various  kinds  oC  pioviaons  which 
he  had  managed  to  secrete,  and  all  was  ready  for  the  escape. 

The  30th  of  April  was  a  horrible  day  from  wind,  rain  and  haiL  Hie 
night  was  no  better.  The  sleepy  sentries,  suspecting  naught,  sought 
iavorable  shelter  from  the  wretched  weather.  Stobo'a  eyes  wert  on 
guard  and  soon  as  he  saw  the  parts  deserted  he  knev/  liis  time  had  come. 
Hurriedly  tying  aliout  him  his  knapsack  and  applying  the  handkeichief 
tourniquet,  a  passiige  was  soon  opened  and  down  he  jur.^pcd  into  the 
nud  below,  and  is  off  like  a  shot.  Soaked  with  rain,  buffeted  by  the 
wind,  straight  on  he  flies,  certain  of  his  way.  Far  above  the  town  he 
took  refuge  in  a  farmer's  outhouse  and  anxiously  awaited  the  cliance  for 
escape. 

H\3  flight  was  at  once  detected;  again  6,000  li\Tes  were  offered  for 
bis  anest,  and  out  set  the  whole  town  in  search.  For  twc  days,  know- 
ing that  many  would  be  seeking  him,  the  Iii&jor  lay  suug.  At  midnight 
he  stealthily  stole  out  and  made  straight  for  Charles  river,  crossed  it  with 
knaiwark  00  his  head,  the  water  coming  up  to  his  dun.  Now  he  gains 
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Ihe  friendly  covert  of  the  woods,  where  he  remained  the  next  day ;  to- 
wircU  evening  he  edges  down  the  river,  hoping  to  secure  a  canoe 
wherewith  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  wandered  ol  Mid  on  until  h« 
had  got  below  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  eight  miles  below  Queocc, 
when  just  as  he  had  set  foot  on  the  great  road,  he  spied  some  gentlemeo 
riding  towards  him,  who  unfortunately  were  just  as  quick  in  cpying  him 
gnd  mside  hard  after  him.  He  was  caught  and  di^^gged  back  to 
prison. 

Who  can  imagme  the  sad,  gloomy  thoaghta  of  the  poor  prisooeif 
That  can  his  biographer,  who  thus  quaintly  bunents  Urn  wd  nhpm 
mto  captivity  *.  **  lil  used  before,  better  could  not  be  hoped  for ;  he  sick- 
ens at  the  thought  of  his  sad  fate ;  a  dreary  while  for  him  to  linger  out 
in  s;ui  despondency,  well  l  arred  and  bolted  in  with  ti^le  vigilance. 
A  long,  long  Summer  and  a  dismal  Winter  were  to  come,  and  these, 
for  what  he  knew,  might  be  repeated,  if  life  so  long  wovjld  stay.  He 
could  not  stand  the  thought ;  his  spirits  failed  him  :  his  looks  grew  pale; 
corroding,  jxinsive  thought  sat  brooding  on  his  forehead,  xnd  left  it  all 
in  wrinkles ;  his  long,  black  lair  grows  like  a  badger  grej  ,  h«  body  to 
a  sliadow  wastes,  and  ere  the  Winter  came  with  her  keen  edge  of  har- 
dened coM,  his  health  was  gone;  yet  he  must  struggle  still  will  ihe  re- 
maining ispan  of  life,  for  out  he  must  not  come  and  he's  given  up  tor 
dead.  There  dwelt  by  lucky  fate  in  this  strong  capital,  «  lad/  (air  of 
chaste  renown ;  of  manners  sweet  and  gentle  soul ;  long  had  het  heart 
confessed  for  this  poor  prisoner  a  flame,  best  suited  with  ihe^iiit  of  the 
times  to  smother,  whose  tender  heart  felt  doable  smart  at  this  his  deep 
affliction  which  threatened  certain  death ;  her  kindred  was  confessed 
and  influence,  too,  well  known  with  Vaudreuil  and,  strange  speech  of 
love,  thus  she  accosts  the  proud  Canadian  Vice  Roy,'*  &c 

We  need  not  give  this  tender  love  song,  bui  the  burden  of  it  was  an 
argent  appeal  to  change  the  Major's  prison  and  give  him  exercise  and 
good  air,  and  so  a  chance  for  his  life.  Tlie  prayer  prevailed.  The  wan 
and  wasted  prisoner  w;ls  allowed  to  walk  th?  ramparts.  By  the  art  of 
this  kind  lady  and  her  daughter,  the  Major's  health  reccvers  by  degrees, 
and  he  became  very  watchful  and  studious  to  disarm  all  suspicion.  The 
months  passed  on  and  Stobo  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  EngliA 
prisoners  brought  in — among  others  a  Scotchman,  by  the  name  of 
Clarke,  a  ship  carpenter  by  trade,  who,  by  a  facile  and  timely  change  of 
religion,  was  released  ard  was  soon  employed  at  woik  in  the  shipyard. 
With  this  man  and  another  prisoner  by  name  of  Stevenson,  he  concocts 
a  new  srheme.  In  order  to  dismiss  his  kind  hdy  attendant,  he  feigned 
OlnesB.  Instead  of  going  to  bed,  however,  he  dressed  in  a  plain  eoaxse 
workman's  dress  he  had  provided;  incased  his  head  in  a  thick  worsted 
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irig  and  quietly  stole  down  the  stairs,  past  the  rooms  of  the  family  thai 
had  been  so  kind  to  him,  out  into  the  garden,  and  leaped  the  wall. 

No  sooner  out  of  town  than  he  quickened  his  pace  and  made  his  way 
to  a  little  windmill  on  the  river,  which  was  fixed  as  the  rendezvous  for 
the  whole  escaping  party.  He  found  them  ail  there,  with  guns,  aramuni- 
tioii  and  provisions.  March  was  the  word,  and  Stobo,  as  leader  of  thia 
gaUant  Uttle  band  of  five,  moved  along  the  river  for  a  couple  of  milet 
in  hope  to  find  some  veasel  by  which  to  escape. 

Majobl  Stobo's  Escape  from  Quebk  and  Darimo  AsvnnruRnk 

At  length  they  came  across  a  large  Imch  canoci  which  they  carried  to 
the  water,  and  all  safely  embarked.  With  nimble  hands  they  plied  the 
paddles,  and  flew  down  the  strong  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  By 
daylight  Quebec  was  left  far  behind,  and  they  sought  the  protection  of 
the  woods,  carrying  their  canoe  with  them.  As  before,  the  Major's 
flight  was  early  discovered.  Tlie  whole  house  was  in  a  terrible  uproar. 
The  Governor  hears  of  it,  and  is  moved  to  a  terrible  wrath.  The  old 
reward  is  offered,  and  thousands  ransack  the  woods  for  the  fugitives. 

This  time  in  vain!  The  little  party  lay  by  quietly  all  day,  but  soon 
as  night  came  on  they  launch  again  their  frail  bark  upon  the  current, 
and  paddle  away  like  all  possessed.  By  dayli;^ht  the;'  were,  with  their 
fragile  canoe,  in  the  woods  again.  This  was  their  life  for  ten  long 
days  and  chilling  nights,  until  they  had  gotten  a  long  distance  below  the 
city,  and  the  river  had  grown  as  broad  as  a  firth.  Latterly  tSey  bad 
taken  the  risk  of  hunting  game,  and  encamped  by  day  in  order  to  snre 
their  stock  of  provisions,  which  was  getting  low. 

On  the  eleventh  night  they  paddled  out  into  the  mlddk  of  uia  broad 
river,  but  soon  encountered  a  violent  storm.  The  waves  broke  over 
them.  The  canoe  filled  with  water,  and  they  tried  in  vain  to  make  the 
Shore,  but  pdssed  the  night,  tossed  like  a  cork  upon  the  waters,  and  only 
saved  from  wreck  by  unintermitting  bailing.  A  pleicing  cold  now  set 
in,  freezing  their  drenched  clothes  to  their  backs.  By  morning  they  «uc« 
ceefied  in  again  reaching  shore,  but  in  a  most  sorry  plight.  Their  fro- 
zen garments  rattled  like  coats  of  mail;  scarce  one  could  lift  i,  limb, 
and  a  mother  and  children,  who  formed  part  of  their  crew,  were  almost 
dead.  The  steel  and  flint  were  found  wherewith  to  build  a  fire,  but  the 
tinder  was  too  wet  to  catch. 

At  length  the  poor  caotlver  sought  in  her  bosom  and  found  a  dry  rag; 

fire  was  built,  and  a  couple  of  Odys  more  are  spent  drying  and  thaw* 
ing  oat  The  boat  was  again  trusted  tc  the  waves,  and  by  morning  had 
reached  a  little  bay,  on  whose  shores  thsf  debarked,  the  two  marksmen 
going  out  for  game.  They  soon  ran  buck,  firightened  by  the  appearance 
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of  two  armed  savages.  Stobo  reassured  them,  and  demanded 
to  be  led  to  a  sight  of  thcni,  thinking  tliat  if  they  were  scouts 
for  a  larger  pnrty.  it  might  l)c  necessary  to  cut  them  oil.  They 
!-0()n  came  t!ie  two  unsusj)ecting  savages,  when  Stobo 

l;i-<Jsi.'  out  \\)\<<  a  I'rcnch  cantata,  and  saluting  the  savages  in 
I'reneh.  seized  the  gun  of  one,  while  Stevenson  grappled  him 
and  Clarke  the  other.  Stobo  then  said  they  were  Frenchmen, 
but  in  search  of  English  prisoners  who  had  escaped,  and  that  he 
must  be  sure  who  they  were.  They  were  much  alarmed,  and 
offered  to  lead  the  way  to  their  tent  and  to  the  fire  of  w  Inch  they 
were  the  guardians,  so  that  the  whole  country  might  be  alarmed 
;;t  the  advance  up  the  river  of  any  hostile  P.ritish  licet.  These 
firt's,  they  sai<l,  were  placed  at  regular  distances  from  the  tU'UUh 
ot  the  ."^t.  Lawrence  to  Ouel)ec.  so  that  news  could  be  speedily 
carried  of  nn\-  h')stile  inva>i':jn. 

The  wigwan:  was  found  full  of  furs,  wild  duck  and  maple  su- 
gar, and  the  Major's  party  began  to  rifle  it.  The  Indians  now 
realized  their  mistake,  and  the  one  Stevenson  held  gave  a  back- 
ward spring  and  set  up  a  dreadful  yell.  To  prevent  any  further 
noise,  Steyenson  had  to  slux  t  man,  and  his  comrade  was 
soon  made  to  share  '  I  'l^  .  The  cam])  again  reached,  Stobo 
thought  it  was  imprudem  to  leave  the  bodies  unburied,  and 
sent  Dick  Clarke  and  another  to  inter  them,  which  they  did. 

They  now  saw  out  in  llic  ri\er  a  tleet  of  French  transports, 
w\l\\  a  convoy,  ferrying  their  sI<jw  way  up  to  Oncbec.  One  ship 
.n  the  rear,  judged,  by  her  size,  to  he  the  commodore  of  the 
fleet,  was  lying  to.  Stobo  concluded  that  she  had  seen  their 
smoke  and  had  sent  her  boat  ashore  to  learn  the  meaning  of  it. 
The  fire,  therefore,  was  put  out,  and  the  canoe  and  baggage 
moved  off  into  the  woods,  and  then  a  roundabout  course  taken 
to  the  river  again.  They  now  espied  a  large  fout'-oarcd  bat- 
.  teau  rowing  for  the  shore  and  no  ship  in  view.  ''Courage,  my 
lads!"  cried  the  fearless  Stobo.  "1  liopc,  by  your  assistance 
and  God's  blessing  on  our  arms,  this  prize  shall  be  our  own; 
.  these  men  our  prisoner*^,  too,  and  thev  ^hall  lessen  your  fa- 
tigue and  row  for  us;  observe  but  what  1  order." 

Stobo's  party  now  lay  closely  concealed  among  some  rocks 
while  the  boat's  crew  pidled  briskly  in.  Scarce  had  the  prow- 
bumped  the  beach  when  a  volley  was  sent  in  among  them,  by 
which  two  were  wounded.  Tlic  astonished  Frenchmen  at  once 
cried  out  for  quarter.  The  iSlajor  and  his  companions  rushed 
do\Mi  from  the  rocks  and  ordered  out  tlie  whole  five.  A  rev- 
erend old  gentleman,  who  was  steering  the  boat,  stepped  out 
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wilh  a  polite  bow  of  submission,  and  very  naturally  asked  whose 
prisoner  he  was.  To  this  the  Major  answered  in  Frencli:  "We 
are  British  subjects,  and,  by  the  fortune  of  the  war  which  now 
does  rage  betwixt  that  country's  mighty  King  and  France,  we 
have  beem  prisoners  in  Canada,  but  now,"  &c.,  telling  tliem  that 
Ihey  and  tlieir  boat  must  aid  their  escape.  To  this  tlie  old 
Frenchman  ?ru(l  he  had  been  a  long^  distance  down  the  river, 
and  was  returning  with  his  buat  laden  with  wheat;  that  he  was 
she  Chevalier  La  Darante,  and  sole  owner  of  the  Caniaraski 
Isles,  the  first  gentlemen  of  them  all  duing  him  vassalage;  that 
the  best  blood  of  Canada  ran  in  Ins  veins,  as  he  was  kin  to  the 
great  Duke  de  Mirepoix  and  other  prominent  French  nobles, 
and  that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  was  old  and  feeble,  and  there- 
fore should  well  be  excused  from  being  compelled  to  row  his 
enemies. 

To  all  which,  in  brief,  the  Major  ansvvercfl  that  self-preserva- 
tion was  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  that  if  he  were  King  Louis 
himself,  and  each  of  his  crew  a  peer  of  the  realm,  he  would 
have  to  row  now  British  subjects.  This  ended  the  matter.  As 
the  shallop  was  too  dcep-ladcn  for  expedition,  much  of  the 
wheat  was  cast  out,  and,  all  hands  embarking,  the  boat  left  tiie 
s»hore,  the  faithful  canoe  dragging  astern. 

To  lie  by  in  the  day  was  now  impossible,  neither  did  the 
Major  like  much  to  trust  his  prisoners  ashore.  About  noon 
they  noted  a  lofty  frigate,  which  had  been  convoy  to  the  fleet  of 
transports.  This  sudden  and  dreadful  apparition  gave  no  small 
alarm,  but  since  they  could  not  stand  a  fight,  a  run  was  re- 
solved upon.  So  the  Major  took  the  tiller  and  swore  that  the 
firi^t  man  who  ofTcred  to  impede  the  boat's  wnv  should  die  in 
the  instant,  and  ordered  all  to  pull  hard  and  to  spread  the  sail, 
so  as  to  pass  the  frigate's  stern. 

The  usual  signal  to  heave  to  came  from  the  frigate,  but  our 
party  paid  it  no  attention;  a  second  followed,  which  was  like- 
wise disregarded.  The  third  report  came  accompanied  by  a 
^hot  w  liich  whizzed  over  their  heads,  uncomfortably  near.  Tlien 
followed  shot  after  shot,  as  long  as  the  boat  was  in  sight.  Re- 
joicing at  their  lucky  escape,  the  boat  flew  along,  continuing  on 
its  course  all  night.  The  oM  Chevalier's  remonstrance  as  to 
the  hardships  and  indignities  he  was  compelled  to  undergo, 
parsed  unheeded.  *T1  est  fortune  dc  guerre,  Monsieur,"  was  all 
the  reply  vouchsafed  by  the  Major. 

Days  sped  on.  Capes,  islands  and  mountains  were  passed, 
one  by  one,  but  no  sail  was  met.  At  length  a  boat  was  found 
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tipon  ihe  bcacli,  when  Stobo  proniist^l  to  the  Chevalier  that  he 
would  let  him  go  if  he  would  jiromisc  for  him  and  his  party  that 
he  would  keep  secret  vvhal  had  transpired  till  the  Camaraski 
Isles  should  be  passed;  after  that  he  did  not  care.  The  Cheva- 
lier readily  promised.  "Then,  Monsieur," .  replied  the  Major, 
loftily,  "your  mast  and  sail  are  ours.  Our  case  is  desperate,  but 
I'll  pay  you  for  them.  Here,  too,  is  money  for  your  lost  wheat 
Go  tell  all  Canada  how  good  the  British  monarch  isl" 

All  things  being  ready,  the  two  parties  took  separate  ways. 
Stobo's  boat  continued  along  all  night.  With  the  morning 
tlicy  espied  abreast  of  them  a  ship  at  anchor  and  heard  the  sig- 
nal to  heave  to.  This  they  declined,  when  a  swivel,  loaded  wiiii 
grape,  opened  fire  and  iiiter  that  another,  completely  riddling 
their  sail  but  doing  no  further  damage.  On  they  pushed  all  that 
day  and  the  next,  but  after  that  they  were  not  quite  so  fortu- 
nate. Towards  evening  a  dreadful  storm  arose.  At  the  point 
they  now  were,  the  St.  Lawrence  was  very  broad  and  the  waves 
ran  as  high  as  upon  the  ocean,  while  the  surf  was  quite  as  loud 
and  (hngerotis.  To  beach  the  boat,  however,  is  the  only  sal- 
vation for  them,  and  straight  to  shore  thev  let  her  drive.  Near 
the  shore,  she  came  upon  a  rock  with  a  dreadful  shock,  burst- 
ing open  the  boat's  bows  and  filling  her  with  water.  The  waves 
break  over  them  and  ail  hai.ds,  takmg  with  them  what  they 
could,  make  for  shore.  The  boat  was  completely  demolished. 
Soaking  as  they  were,  a  wet  and  dreary  night  was  passed. 

Next  morning  a  sober  council  was  held.  All  other  methods 
of  escape  except  by  water  arc  declared  impossible,  and  so  the 
boat's  wreck  is  hauled  ashore,  and  all,  under  the  direction  of 
Clarke  the  ship  carpenter,  set  to  work  to  make  it  sen-worthy 
again.  With  wistful  search  they  scan  the  shore  for  nails,  pieces 
of  board  and  what  not  to  piece  the  old  hulk  up.  Some  eight 
days  are  spent  in  this  tcdie>us  and  disheartening  work,  and  the 
stock  of  provisions  was,  too,  getting  fearfully  low.  At  length 
the  boat  was  ready  for  the  first  pitch  and  oakum,  carefully  gath- 
ered from  sticks  found  along  many  miles  of  shore.  Stockings, 
handkerchiefs  and  other  articles  of  dress  were  used  to  stuff 
the  joints,  and  at  last  the  frail  cutter  was  ready  for  launching. 

Just  as  this  interesting  ceremony  was  about  to  be  performed, 
two  sails  are  seen  standing  down  the  river,  and  finally  their 
anchors  are  dropj)Ctl  right  off  the  point  where  the  crazy  vessel 
?nt  upon  the  stocks.  Here  was  a  strauLTC  dilemma!  AH  labor 
stops  at  once!  Down  sqnat  (lie  men!  'I'he  sails  of  the  strange 
vessels  are  down,  in  preparation  for  riding  out  the  flood  tide. 
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Major  Stobo  CAmiREs  two  Ships  with  all  on  Boardw 

At  ihis  crisis,  a  daring  and  desperate  idea  enters  Stobo's  pate.  They 
were  »a  a  terrible  strait.  Starvation  on  the  one  liand;  renewed  slavery 
on  the  other.  *'  Here  are  two  enemy's  vessels,"  he  said,  "  and  by 
their  distanoe  one  may  be  attacked ;  nor  by  their  mean  appearance 
Aould  I  think  them  freight  with  men  or  arms ;  more  like  some  country 
vessels  and  so  1*11  wish  and  hope  and  think ;  and  now,  could  I  divide  the 
force  of  either  and  calmly,  under  cloud  of  night,  steal  on  her  by  sur. 
prise,  tlien  might  I  hope  success.  The  very  thought  elates  my  soul.  By 
jove,  she*s  mine  I  This  next  is  the  smallest  of  the  two ;  on  her  the  pro* 
Jfrt  shall  immediately  be  tried." 

A  council  is  called;  all  hear  with  wonder,  and  promise  to  assist 
Stobo  orders  them  not  to  stir,  but  to  keep  close  to  the  ground,  while  he 
should  give  a  signal.  Cutting  a  long  stick  he  fastens  thereon  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  with  it  in  one  hand  and  a  musket  in  the  other,  he  coolly 
marches  to  the  water's  edge  and  fjrcs  his  gun  and  waves  his  extemporized 
flag.  The  sun  was  just  setting.  I  lis  signal  is  seen  from  the  ship.  A 
boat  is  observed  dropping  over  the  side  and  two  men  and  a  boy  came 
rowing  to  the  sliore  where  the  redoubtable  Major  stands  ready  to  .re- 
ceive them. 

Approaching  near  they  yet  warily  stand  oS  and  ask  what  he  wants. 
Stobo  answers  in  pretty  good  French  that  he  was  on  the  king's  errand, 
("  under  which  King,  Benzonian?  speak  or  die  1  *')  and  now  he  wants  a 
passage  down  the  river,  for  which  he  would  willingly  pay  liberally. 
The  night  was  cold  and  he  had  a  bottle  of  rum  which  they  *veie  wel- 
come to  if  they  would  fetch  it,  &c.  The  boat  is  driven  to  shore  and 
hauled  upon  the  beach,  and  while  guzzling  down  the  rum,  violent 
hands  are  laid  upon  them,  and  the  three  are  taken  and  bound. 

All  is  fair  in  war,  thinks  Major  Stobo,  and  he  tells  his  astounded  vic- 
tims that  they  are  in  British  hands  subject  to  death,  but  "  look  here,  my 
h'h  !  yon  yet  may  live,  if  you  faithfully  declare  what  hands  you  lelt 
01^  l  uard  and  what  their  arms."  They  are  examined  separately  and  all 
agree.  The  boy  consents  to  pilot  them  aboard,  as  the  M.-ijor  thought 
his  well-known  voice  might  answer  unpleasant  questions  and  disarm  all 
suspicion. 

It  was  now  darkest  night.  The  two  prisoners  were  bound  each  to  a 
tree  and  the  one  woman,  witli  drawn  tomahawk,  left  to  guard  them. 
The  patched-up  vessel  is  then  taken  off  the  stocks  and  launched,  the 
ship's  boat  being  considered  too  small  to  carry  six.  She  leaks  ^adly,  it 
is  true^  but  she'll  doubtless  List  to  reach  the  ship.  While  two  row,  two 
more  are  kept  busy  bailing,  and  to  this  there  was  no  let  up.  **  Off 
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they  go,  and  rowing  sofily  on  with  silent  stroke,  came  alongside  thi 
ship.  A  light  there's  in  the  binnacle,  but  ne'er  a  watch  on  deck ; 
they're  all  hands  down;  the  sloc^  rode  fidr ;  her  bnoy  was  dear  ahead, 
the  weather  moderate  and  some  turn  in  to  sleep,  for  yet  'twas  not  hali 
flood.  The  rest,  at  ease,  enjoy  themselves  below/'- 

<*  Our  hero  first  gets  up  the  side,  and  as  he  softly  stepped  np  on  the 
deck,  the  trusty  pistol,  which  in  his  belt  was  stuck,  catches  the  ratlins 
of  the  shrouds  which  pulls  it  out,  and  it  comes  datter  on  the  deck. 
This  gave  the  alarm,  but  woe  to  him  who  first  came  up  1  So  soon  as  he 
had  shown  his  face  at  the  companion  door  and  bounding  up,  80  soon 
the  Majcfr  let  fly  a  shot  in  this  surprise,  and  down  the  fellow  tumbled. 
The  shot  had  hit  him  right  along  the  back  and  grazed  the  bone,  but 
he's  not  killed,  but  quarter  was  the  word  and  now  the  rest  are  all  upon 
the  deck.  The  prisoners  he  orders  one  by  one  clown  to  the  hold,  the 
master  only  left  and  then  he  locks  the  hatches,  and  then  he  questions 
freely.  •  That  schooner  there  above  is  my  consort,  and  we  are  bound 
to  Gasjxie  to  bring  provisions  for  tiirce  hundred  Indians  now  assembled 
atMirainichi  and  Aristigush,  under  the  command  of  Monsieur  Bohal)er, 
and  who,  on  our  return,  are  to  proceed  to  Quebec  to  reinforce  tluit  gar- 
rison."* 

The  BCaJor  is  suddenly  fired  with  the  wish  to  prevent  these  Indians 
from  joining  his  country's  foes.  By  fiirther  querying  he  finds  the 
schooner  has  ten  men,  but  no  gun  or  carriage  or  a  swivd;  of  this  last 
sort  the  sloop  had  six,  all  on  one  side.  The  windlass  is  now  manned, 
the  anchor  is  apeek,  and  now  she's  under  way,  and  steered  by  Stobo 
straight  for  the  schooner.  «  Stand  firm,  my  lads,"  saul  Stobo,  in  low, 
collected  tones,  **  this  is  a  glorious  night,  and  as  for  you,  Monsieur,  if 
yon  should  once  but  mutter,  yaai  life  that  moment  shall  surdy  pay  the 
cost." 

Stobo  now  laid  the  sloop  right  alongside  the  schooner,  and  by  his 
stern  orders,  a  dose  from  all  the  swivels  is  poured  into  her  at  once.  She 
was  then  boarded  without  one  instant's  delay,  lier  crew  instantly  calling 

out  for  quarter. 

This  was  a  most  extraordinary  deed  of  Stobo's!  How  must  that  lit- 
tle band  have  been  da^ed  at  tiiis  daring  and  miexpected  assault  I  Stobo 
now  stood,  with  cocked  musket,  at  the  companion  door;  boldly  ordered 
down  the  prisoners,  one  by  one,  from  the  sloop;  removed  everything 
valuable  from  the  latter  and  smaller  vessel;  transferred  the  swivels,  and 
then  deliberately  set  fire  to  the  sloop,  wbldi  lights  up  the  whole  heavens 
with  her  funeral  pyre. 

All  this  Une  the  poor  woman  stood  tramblfa^  on  the  shore,  keeping 
|uatd  over  the  fitst  turo  fkri^uQi*.  W)u»»  ihi^  tb<a)4«r  1^  th«  W^NKfe^ 
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V  as  heard,  the  noise  went  lo  her  heart  hke  death's  last  smn- 
rions.  She  was  sure  th"  c;rns  were  fired  at  Stoho  and  tlie  rest, 
^incc  she  knew  they  had  no  guns,  Slie  was  just  about  to  bui- 
rcjvlcr  herself  to  her  own  two  prisoners,  and  to  entreat  thcni 
to  save  her  and  her  children,  when  she  sees  the  vessel  a-fire. 
She  fears  and  wonders,  but  keeps  her  own  thoughts.  Now 
Stobo  selects  two  of  his  best  men  and  two  prisoners,  and  sends 
them  ashore  for  the  company  there,  and  brought  all  safely  on 
board.  The  hatehes  now  being  closed  on  no  less  than  eighteen 
prisoners,  which  are  too  many  to  be  safe,  thev  are  ordered  up 
hy  ones,  and  ci^^ht  are  sent  adrift  in  the  small  boat,  when  olf 
sails        Fcho'-ner  under  liritish  connnand. 

Tile  >niall  boat's  parte  made  straij^ht  to  shore,  and  thence  to 
the  nearest  military  post,  and  told  all  that  had  huppcnetl.  l  lie 
officer,  having  heard  of  Stobo's  escape  from  Quebec  and  the 
munificent  prize  offered  for  his  capture,  at  once  raised  every 
man  that  could  be  spared;  armed  a  suitable  vessel  and  made 
chase  after  the  schooner.  Too  late!  by  this  time  Stobo  was  too 
far  al.s.  ad.  and  kept  steadily  on  his  course  for  several  days,  until 
the  Island  of  St.  John's  appeared.  By  scudding  along  on  one 
side  of  the  isle,  they  chanced  to  miss  a  British  fleet  v.hieh  v  n-; 
i>assing  towards  the  river  by  the  other  channel.  The  armed 
sloop  in  pursuit  of  them,  however,  had  no  such  good  luck,  for 
she  was  captured  by  the  British. 

At  length  our  adventurous  party  sighted  Cape  Breton,  away 
across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  soon  gained  the  British 
fortified  port  of  Louisburg,  having  been  full  thirty-eight  days 
making  the  voyage  from  Quebec.  The  news  of  this  wonderful 
and  gallant  escape  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  whole 
place  was  in  a  ferment  of  excilci^K-nt.  Stobo  was  for  a  time 
the  "observed  of  all  observers."  The  schooner,  with  its  valua- 
ble furs  and  other  goods,  was  sold,  rnd  Slobo  gave  all  his 
own  share  of  the  proceeds  to  the  poor  woman  and  her  children. 

Two  days  only  passed  when  behold  Stobo  on  board  an  armed 
vessel  about  to  join  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  No  danger 
in  the  river  now  is  dreaded,  and  he  is  just  as  anxious  to  reach 
Quebec  as  he  was  formerly  anxious  to  escape  from  it.  Having 
arrived  safely,  Stobo  at  once  waited  on  the  British  General 
Wolfe,  told  him  who  he  was,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
place  where  he  had  been  so  long  confined,  and  asks  for  service. 
The  General  at  once  engaged  him  r,n  reconnoitres,  making  him 
one  of  his  own  household.  Once,  v.lu'n  Wolfe  vras  on  a  vessel 
closely  examining  the  batteries  about  *^lontmorenci.  ene- 
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niv  s  ball  hit  the  vessel,  causing  a  splinter  to  grievously  wound 
Stoho  in  the  thigh.  He  was  daily  engaged  to  lead  scouting 
l)arti(  s  in  every  direction,  and  soon  became  known  through- 
out the  whole  fleet  and  army  for  his  activity. 

Once,  when  Stobo  was  on  the  Admiral's  ship,  he  was  in- 
formed there  was  a  I  "rench  prisoner  aboard  who  knew  him,  and 
found  him  to  be  the  barber  who  used  to  dress  his  hair.  Stobo 
ended  the  interview  by  taking  him  into  his  own  service.  The 
Major's  thorough  local  information  was  of  much  use  to  Wolfe. 
When  the  great  and  successful  assault  was  made,  it  was  Stobo 
who  pointed  out  the  best  place  for  a  landing,  and  was  then 
chosen  to  proceed  to  Boston  by  vessel  as  a  courier,  with  im- 
portant dispatches  and  kind  recommendations,  to  General  An»- 
herst.  When  the  Atlantic  was  reached,  tlie  vessel  was  chased 
by  a  French  privateer.  Stohd,  soon  as  he  found  the  cajiiure  of 
the  British  vessel  was  inevitable,  committed  his  dispatches  to 
the  deep,  and  determined  to  shoot  his  French  valet  to  preserve 
his  own  life,  but  on  the  fellow  solemnly  swearing  that  he  would 
never  betray  him,  he  removed  his  pistol  from  his  temple  and 
spared  his  life. 

The  privateer  had  taken  several  British  vessels,  and  had 
aboard  more  prisoners  than  they  could  well  secure.  When  this 
new  vessel,  therefore,  was  captured,  the  crew,  among  w  hom  the 
Major  passed  undetected,  was  packed  into  a  sKxii).  but  his  valet 
was  put  in  irons  as  a  French  deserter.  The  sloop  was  then  sent 
adrift  with  one  day's  provisions,  to  find  the  port  of  Halifax, 
which  they  were  four  days  reaching.  Stobo  had  scarce  set  foot 
on  land  before  he  hastened  to  reach  Amherst  by  land — a  dreary 
and  wonderful  journey  through  almost  a  total  wilderness. 

Of  Stobo's  difficulties  and  adventures  during  this  tedious 
journey,  we  have  no  information,  but  we  do  know  that  he 
safely  reached  Amherst  and  delivered  his  dispatches,  as,  also,  that 
he  attended  that  General  as  a  volunteer  in  his  Lake  Champlain 
Expedition.  That  being  concluded,  he  proceeded  to  Williams- 
burg, Virginia,  arrivinq-  there  in  Xovember,  1759. 

The  Virginia  Assembly,  soon  as  they  could  convene,  resolved 
that  a  thousand  pounds  should  be  presented  him,  over  and 
above,  from  the  time  of  his  rendering  himself  a  hostage,  as  a 
reward  for  his  zeal.  The  House  of  Burgesses  also  made  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Governor,  desiring  that  he  would  take  him  under 
his  especial  favor  and  would  jn  omote  him  in  the  service,  and 
passed  also  a  motion  of  thanks  for  "singular  bravery  and  cour- 
age, and  that  Messrs.  Nicholson,  Bland  and  Washington  should 
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wait  on  the  Major  to  return  him  thtir  thanks  for  his  invaluable 
services;**  to  all  which  Stobo  returned  a  most  graceful  answer. 

This  was  not  all.  The  Major  was  now  tendered  a  twelve 
months'  leave,  as  Major  of  his  regiment  with  full  pay,  if  he 
should  clioosc  to  go  to  England,  whieh  generous  offer  was  duly 
accepted,  and  early  in  1760  he  toolx  passage  for  Europe,  widi 
many  letters  of  recouniiendation  from  Generals  Amherst,  Monk- 
ton  and  others.  His  troubles,  however,  it  seems,  were  not  yet 
quite  over,  for  when  the  vessel  was  about  entering  the  English 
Channel^  she  was  chased  and  boarded  by  a  French  privateer. 
Stobo  had  taken  the  precaution  to  put  himself  in  disguise,  and 
to  sink  his  letters  many  fathoms  deep  over  the  vessel's  sides. 
The  vessel  was  rummaged,  the  passengers  were  rifled  of  their 
watches  and  vahial)le  property  and  tlie  vessel  released  by  paying 
tiie  privateer  twcnty-fivc  hundred  pounds.  The  Major's  share  of 
this  redemption  money  was  a  hundred  and  isventy-five  pounds. 
Had  the  French  only  know  n  who  he  w  ns  (for  by  this  time,  the 
lame  of  his  exploits  had  traveled  far  and  near)  no  sum  could 
have  secured  his  release. 

The  English  port  of  Falmouth  was  now  reached,  and  as 
Stobo  was  drawing  on  his  coat  to  go  on  shore»  he  found,  to  his 
great  surprise,  under  the  arm-pit,  a  letter  from  General  Monk- 
ton  to  the  great  Pitt,  which  had  by  some  means  escaped  the  fate 
of  the  others.  He  learned,  however,  that  the  story  of  his  mar- 
velous adventures  had  preceded  him.  On  arriving  at  London 
he  drew  up  a  modest  narrative  of  what  he  had  done  and  suf- 
fered and  asked  lo  liave  a  connnand  in  his  country's  service. 
He  was  well  received  by  ^^itt,  who  held  a  long  conference  with 
him  concerning  America  and  gave  him  a  strong  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Amherst,  stationed  at  Boston,  in  which  he  signified  the 
King'iB  approbation  of  Stobo's  success,  and  asked  that  Amherst 
as  **a  particular  favor"  would  give  him  command  in  his  own 
or  Anstruthcr's  regiment.  Armed  with  this,  the  Major  did  not 
long  delay,  but  in  two  days  sailed  back  for  America. 

Tlie  memoirs  of  Stobo,  published  by  Craig,  end  at  this  point 
in  his  history.  We  can  find  no  fnrtlicr  allusion  to  liim,  Wash- 
ington is  said  to  have  made  mention  of  Stobo's  being  alive  and 
probably  residing  in  London  as  late  as  1771.  It  is  most  proba- 
ble he  was  there  in  the  English  service  or  had  retired  on  half 
pay.  If  alive  when  the  American  Revolution  broke  out,  he  may 
not  have  had  it  in  his  heart  to  aid  in  oppressing  a  struggling 
people  for  whom  he  had  once  endured  uncommon  hardships, 
and  who  in  turn  had  paid  him  graceful  honors. 
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BRADDOCK'S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  FORT 

DUQUESNE. 

The  news  of  the  capitulation  ol  Fort  Necessity  created  a  great 
cxcitctncnt  tlirong'nout  all  the  eastern  colonics.  It  came  upon 
them  like  "thiin«icr  from  a  clear  sky."  It  was  truly  considered 
th'it  if  the  previous  collision  between  Washington  and  Jumonville 
iiad  rendered  war  between  France  and  England  possible,  this  later 
conflict  at  Fort  Necessity  bad  made  it  inevitable.  In  the  mother 
countries  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis  was  at  once  recognized, 
and  both  governments,  w  liilc  diplomatically  exchanging  courteous 
notes  or  maiciM^f  mutual  explanations,  were  quietly  but  busily  pre- 
paring for  war.  England,  however,  at  that  period  was  1)a  Uy  gov- 
erned. She  moved  .^lowly,  and  nothing  whatever  was  done  to 
resent  the  French  aggression  in  the  West  during  the  whole  of 
the  year  54.  While  the  French  were  making  good  their  posses- 
sions west  of  the  Allegheny  river,  building  their  forts,  holding 
treaties,  an  I  pl>  ing  all  their  arts  with  the  Indians,  the  Colonies 
were  doing  little  but  wranglint^  among  themselves  or  unitedly 
calling  on  the  mother  country  lor  help. 

The  year  1755,  however,  marked  an  ominous  chance.  While 
both  sides  professed  the  most  peacefuldesires  and  intentions,  prep- 
arations for  a  very  vigorous  conflict  for  the  vast  and  rich  domain 
stretching  for  thousands  of  miles  west  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains, were  con  t mily  co  oing  forward.  Gen.  Braddock,  with  two 
rejfimciris,  arrived  in  February  as  Commander-tn-Chtef  of  all 
His  ?!ajesty's  forces  in  .America,  and  the  coming  campaign  con- 
templated the  attack  of  four  key-points  of  th.c  French :  Fort 
Duqucsne,  Xiagara.  Crown  Point,  and  the  French  posts  in  Xova 
Scotia.  To  Ijraddock  himself  was  committed  the  important  role 
of  reducing  Fort  Duqucsne.  It  was  his  belief  that  the  British 
flag  would  be  floating  over  it  by  the  ist  of  June,  and  it  was  his 
intention  then  to  proceed  north  and  reduce  other  French  posts; 
but  it  is  "man  who  proposes  but  God  who  disjwscs." 

The  French  at  Fort  Duqnesne  had  early  news  of  Draddock's 
advance  against  them.  They  had  few  regular  troops  on  which  to 
rely,  and  were  obliged  to  supplement  them,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
a  gathering  of  the  savages.  To  induce  them  to  fight  the  English, 
was  now  the  aim  of  Contrecceur,  the  commandsmt  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne.  To  this  end  emissaries  were  sent  to  the  Mingoes. 
Delawares  and  Shawnees,  who,  by  crafty  pow-wows,  delusive 
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promises  and  frcc[iient  (li.striljiU;o!is  of  gifts,  siK-ct  '.'(ic(i  in  de- 
tacluiig  ihcni  from  their  old  aliics,  ihe  Engli.^li.  I'oi  lunatcly  for 
their  arms,  a  treaty  that  had  been  made  with  the  Six  Nations 
(who  claimed  the  whole  boundless  West  b}  right  of  conquest) 
a  short  time  previous,  at  Albany,  New  York,  had  produced  uni- 
versal rage  and  disgust  among  the  Ohio  tribes.  For  a  few 
beads,  bells,  blankets  and  trinkets,  they  found  the  whole  terri- 
tory they  claimed  and  occupied  as  their  own,  now  given  away 
from  under  their  feet. 

The  Delaware^,  too,  liail  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  t'lu-  dis- 
graceful swindle  pracliccd  on  llicm  in  '37,  and  generally  kiiuwn 
in  history  by  the  W  alking  I'urchase,  and  which  ue  may  de- 
scribe hereafter.  In  brief,  the  Indians  had  been  persuaded  to 
give  a  very  valuable  tract  of  land  on  the  Delaware  as  "far  a» 
a  man  could  walk  in  a  day  and  a  halL"  Instead  of  construing 
this  contract  as  it  was  evidently  meant,  the  best  and  most  active 
walkers  of  the  country  were  hunted  up  and^put  in  training;  at 
the  same  time  a  smooth  road  was  laid  out,  so  that  no  olistruction 
might  be  olTered.  Uy  this  mean*:  nn  incredible  disuuice  was 
gotten  over,  and  the  outrac;ed  Delawares  were  justly  'ii  lip^nant 
and  refused  to  move  and  give  up  their  villages  and  grain  fields 
until  compelled  by  the  Iroquois,  their  masters.  As  one  of  the 
swindled  remarked  of  the  walkers:  "While  man  no  walk,  no 
drink,  no  stop  to  rest  or  shoot  squirrel,  but  run,  run,  run  whole 
time."  All  this  the  French  leaders,  mingling  familiarly  among 
them,  promised  to  win  back  for  them,  and  with  faces  freshly 
painted  and  heads  duly  shaved  and  plumed  for  the  war-path, 
the  dusky  w  arriors  flocked  in  to  Fort  Duquesne. 

In  fact  the  poor  Indians  were  very  much  troubled  and  con- 
fused at  this  juncture.  They  were  opposed  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  both  hVench  and  English.  One  of  their  chiefs  had, 
at  one  of  these  palavers,  shrewdly  put  the  pertinent  query. 
**Since  the  English  claim  all  the  lands  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alleglieny,  and  the  French  all  the  lands  on  this  side,  where, 
pray,  do  the  Indians'  lands  lie?  Tell  me  that!" 

In  addition  to  the  local  savages  drawn  to  the  fort  for  its  de^ 
fence  against  Braddock's  formidable  army,  there  were  scat- 
tered beneath  the  sombre  forest  around,  Ojibwas  and  Ottawas, 
under  the  lead  of  the  Sieur  de  Langlade  and  Nis-so-wa-quet ; 
and  Hurons  and  Cauhnanagas.  under  the  lead  of  Athanase,  tlv^ 
Christianized  Chief  from  Loretle.  Canada,  Among  the  prDni 
incnt  chiefs  arrayed  with  thein  were  Pontiac,  Shingiss.  Beavrr 
and  Catahecassa,  all  cruel  as  wolves  upon  the  scent  of  blood. 
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And  now  let  us  stop  to  consider  awhile  who  Major  General 
Braddock  was,  and  how  well  he  was  fitted  for  the  important 
task  before  hini. 

The  Character  of  Gen.  Braddock  and  his  Arhy. 

Generalissimo  of  all  His  Majesty's  troops  in  North  America, 
and  favorite  of  the  great  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Major  General 
]Jrad<lock  was  now  full  sixty  years  of  age,  over  forty  of  which 
were  passed  in  active  military  scnicc  with  tin.-  famous  "Cold 
Stream  Guards."  It  is  difficult  within  the  compa.ss  of  a  few 
brief  paragraphs  to  sketch  his  life  and  character.  It  is  generally 
allowed,  even  by  his  bitterest  enemies,  that  he  was  personally 
brave,  honest,  loyal,  and  well  versed  in  military  matters,  but  a 
rigid  martinet,  and  too  apt  to  rely  on  exact  drill  and  tliscipline 
exclusively  for  success.  "Desperate  in  his  fortunes,  brutal  in 
his  behavior,  obstinate  in  his  sentiments,"  writes  Walpole.  "he 
was  still  intrepid  and  ca])able."  Mr.  Shirley,  his  own  military 
secretary,  in  a  confidential  letter  written  while  far  on  this  march 
to  Governor  Morris,  of  PcnnsvU  ania,  savs.  "We  have  a  General 
most  judiciously  chosen  for  being  disqualified  for  the  service  he 
is  in,  in  almost  every  respect.  He  may  be  brave  for  aught  I 
know,  and  he  is  honest  in  pecuniary  matters.'* 

In  private  life,  it  must  be  confessed,  Braddock  was,  or  rather 
had  been,  dissolute  and  reckless,  keeping  the  low  and  disreputa- 
ble company  of  London  actors:  pven  to  the  debaucheries  of  his 
day  and  class — the  Imflc  and  the  gamini::  tal)lc.  Franklin,  that 
keen  observer  of  human  nature,  pronounced  him  a  brave  man 
and  a  good  ofllcer,  but  arroi:;;ant,  having-  too  much  self-confi- 
dence, too  high  an  opinion  of  regular  troops,  and  too  mean  a 
one  of  both  Indians  and  Americans.  The  old  philosopher,  when 
hearing  Braddock*s  account  of  what  was  to  be  done  after  Du- 
quesne  was  taken,  told  him  that  the  pnly  fear  he  had,  was  from 
Indian  ambuscades  and  from  the  stretch  of  his  attenuated  lint 
of  march,  nearly  four  miles  long,  which  would  be  exposed  to 
flank  attacks  and  liable  to  be  cut  like  a  thread  into  several  pieces. 
The  Indian  opinion  of  him  wns  given  liy  Chirf  Scarrooyaddv  to 
Governor  Morris  and  tlie  Pennsylvania  Assembly  three  months 
after  the  <K  feat,  which  he  attributed  to  ])riil('  and  ignorance. 
"He  is  n<nv  flead,"  said  the  Half  King,  "but  he  was  a  bad  man 
when  aiive:  he  looked  upon  us  as  dogs,  and  would  never  hear 
what  we  said  to  him ;  and  that's  the  reason  why  a  great  many 
of  our  warriors  left  him,  and  would  not  be  under  his  command." 
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There  are  numerous  incidents  told  of  Braddock  before  his 
arrival  on  our  shores.  It  is  pretty  certain,  for  instance,  that  he 
had  once  made  a  most  unfeeling  speech  and  a  cruel  pun  when 
he  heard  of  the  sad  death  of  his  beautiful  but  unfortunate  sister 
Fanny,  who  committed  suicide  under  most  distressing  circiini> 
stances;  that  he  was  mean  and  base  enough  to  live  on  the  infa- 
mous waj^cs  of  a  notorious  ^^rs.  Upton,  in  whose  eyes  he  haJ 
f^iind  favor.  He  was  known  to  l)e  so  needy  that  in  one  of  liis 
duels — this  lime  witli  a  Col.  Guniley — Iiis  opi)utient.  on  coming 
on  the  ground,  tosseil  him  liis  j)urse,  saying,  "liraddock,  you're 
a  poor  dog;  there,  take  my  purse;  if  you  kill  me,  you'll  have  to 
run  away,  and  then  you'll  not  have  a  shilling  to  support  you;" 
and,  finsdly,  that  he  spent  the  last  evening  in  London,  prior  to 
his  departure  for  America,  in  the  company  of  that  frail  actress, 
Miss  Bellamy,  then  living  as  the  reputed  wife  of  a  Mr.  Calcraft, 
whom  Braddock  afterward  made  his  executor.  It  is  little  won- 
der that  the  witty  and  sarcastic  Walpole  called  him  a  "very 
Iroquois  in  disposition," 

But  these  were  matters  of  the  past.  All  authorities,  foreign 
and  provincial,  unite  in  stating  that  since  his  arrival  on  nur 
shores,  the  General  had  conducted  him>elf  wilii  honesty,  dignity 
and  diligence,  using  his  utmost  energies  to  push  matters  for- 
ward — and  this  under  the  most  vexatious  and  disheartening  dif- 
ficulties— and  being  anxious  to  further  the  king's  service. 
.  The  worst  that  could  be  said  of  Braddock  since  his  sojourn  in 
Amer'ca,  was  that  he  was  impatient,  intolerant,  and  coniiilalu- 
ing — scolding  at  everybody  and  finding  fault  with  everything. 
"R'lt  th'  II  it  must  also  be  admitted  he  had  nuich  reason  there!'. r. 
I  he  (lelay.s,  swindles,  and  outrageous  impositions  which  he  an<l 
Iiis  army  had  to  submit  to,  in  the  way  of  horses,  wagons,  jno- 
vibions,  and  general  army  supplies,  were  almost  incredible.  The 
GeneraKs  intercourse,  too,  with  both  Washington  and  Franklin 
was  ahva\  s  pleasant  and  honorable  to  all  parties ;  and  when  the 
hitter  had  raised  a  large  number  of  wagons  and  teams  for  Brad- 
dock, in  Pennsylvania,  by  means  of  a  timely  hand-bill  circulated 
among  the  Dutch  farmers,  in  which  the  threat  was  craftily  held 
otit  that  nnlcis  the  aid  was  granted,  the  feroci*  "-  Ilu^sar,  Sir 
John  St.  (Tair.  wonld  enter  the  province  with  a  l)ody  of  horses 
and  forcibly  take  what  he  wanted.  Braddock  expressed  his 
thanks  to  him  in  person,  and  wrote  to  his  government  that  it 
was  "almost  the  first  instance  of  integrity,  address  and  ability 
that  he  had  met  with  in  all  these  provinces." 

Ptiring  his.  march,  Braddock  had  gotten  rid  of  many  of  his 
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fouli^li  and  p(>:n])0us  European  notions,  lie  soon  discovered 
tlial  Aincrica  was  a  strange,  unknown  territory  for  him  and  his 
veterans,  and  that  a  western  wilderness,  wih  its  crowded  trees, 
dense  thickets,  and  bridgeless  streams,  was  a  very  bad  place  lor 
high  style  or  display.  Thus  he  started  by  -buying  a  tawdry  and 
lumbering  traveling  chariot  from  General  Sharpe,  of  Mar>  land ; 
and  on  the  loth  of  May,  the  army  was  startled  by  Braddocks 
rapid  transit,  on  his  way  to  Fort  Cumberland,  sitting  grandly  in 
his  cliariot,  wirli  a  Ixuly  of  Hq:1it-1iorsc  galloping  on  either  side. 
Poor,  mistaken  old  man,  he  was  soon  glad  to  come  down  to  one 
sorry,  attenuated  cob,  and  after,  to  a  rude  litter,  carried  by  a  few 
faitlifnl  soldiers. 

Sir  Teler  Ilalkct  was  second  in  command.  He  was  a  wary 
old  Scotchman  and  a  falgh-bom  gentleman  of  the  ancient  regime. 
A  nobleman  by  birth,  he  had  married  the  Lady  .Amelia  Stewart, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  two  of  his  sons  being  then  with 
him.  He  was  a  brave,  loyal,  sagacious  and  lionorabic  gentleman 
an  ]  an  cxj)cricnced  officer,  who  had  risen  by  merit  alone;  and 
liad  Jlraddoek  tmstcd  more  in  liim  and  in  Washington — the  two 
who  generally  agrccil  t"Mchingall  military  movements — it  would 
have  saved  him  from  dt  leat  as  well  as  disgrace.  At  the  famous 
]>attle  of  Preston  Pans — which  occurred  only  ten  years  before 
between  Sir  John  Cope  and  the  Highland  elans  and  Jacobitish 
adherents  of  Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender — Sir  Peter,  then 
lieutenantHTolonel,  had  been  captured  and  released  on  parole  by 
Charles.  This  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
he  ordered  that  officer  to  disregard  his  parole  and  rejoin  his 
regiment,  which  Sir  Peter  stoutly  and  resolutely  refused  to  do, 
saying  that  "His  Royal  Highness  was  master  of  his  commission 
but  not  of  his  honor."  The  king  approved  this  proper  resolve 
of  an  honoral)le  soldier  and  be  retained  his  rank. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  (K  t ailed  account  of  P>raddock's 
ill-fated  command,  and  its  tedious,  t(ii!s(>-'fe  march,  first  to  Cum- 
berland, and  thence  to  its  battle-ground  of  disastrous  defeat. 
Its  nucleus,  in  the  shape  of  the  44th  regiment,  CoL  Sir  Peter 
Halket,  and  the  48th,  Col.  Thomas  Dunbar,  had  arrived  from 
Irelanfl.  disem1)arking  at  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  March, 
1755.  Ncillier  regiment  ntiml>cred  five  hundred,  and  these  were 
made  up  of  Tri>h,  Scotch  and  English,  drafted  from  <lifTerent 
coniniands,  and  a  large  proportii  11  of  base  material.  After  reach- 
ing this  country,  these  t  ;.  )  regiments  were  recruited  bv- raw, 
I'rovincial  levies  up  to  an  ( !T  rtivc  of  seven  hundred  each,  and, 
after  innumeral)le  and  vexatious  deiays  and  immense  labor,  wer^ 
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joined  by  independent  companies  from  New  York,  Virginia, 

Mar\]aiul,  South  and  North  Carolina.  The  trouble,  expense  and 
delay  in  getting  tlic  army  suppiic«l  with  wagons,  provisions, 
horses,  etc.,  was  almost  incredible  and  entirely  disheartening,  and 
it  was  not  until  al)oin  the  8th  of  June  tliat  liie  heterogeneous 
little  command  was  ready  to  march  from  Cumberland. 

Tlie  whole  force  was  <li\  i/.ed  into  two  bric:ad("<  under  Colonels 
Halket  and  Dunbar,nuinbering  about  2,150  clueiives,  not  count- 
ing the  usual  train  of  non-militants— women,  wagoners  and 
hangers-on.  The  progress  of  this  ill-sorted  command  was  pain- 
fully slow,  five  miles  being  considered  an  excellent  day's  march, 
while  most  frequently  it  did  not  reach  half  that.  Bridges  had 
to  be  built,  roads  to  be  cut  the  whole  way.  deep  and  miry 
marshes  to  be  traversed,  and  steep  and  rugj^etl  hills  to  be  sur- 
mounted. The  route  chosen  was  by  no  trKMn>  tlie  shortest  or 
the  easiest  one.  '1  he  advice  of  Xeniacolin,  the  Indian  p.uide,  was 
too  closely  followed.  Frequently  morasses  had  to  be  wadt  d 
through  and  savage  hills  to  be  climbed,  the  heavy  artillery  being 
let  down  by  the  sailors  with  block  and  tackle.  Tlie  number  oi 
wagons  and  pack-horses  was  strung  out  in  a  line  of  over  four 
miles  in  length,  which  was  constantly  made  the  object  of  attack, 
though  happily  by  small  parties.  In  addition  to  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  the  route,  were  .superadded  such  as  arose  from  crazy 
wagons,  wretched  and  inadequate  food,  most  miserable  horses, 
and  a  t^fcncral  sickness  and  discontent  amoiii^  the  soldiers  and 
ofiieer^.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  th.it  this  army  ha-]  Ix  en  ten 
days  in  reaching  the  l  itile  Meadows,  biit  twenty-four  miles  from 
Cumberland.  This  fatal  tardiness  would  never  do,  and  reduc- 
tions of  baggage  were  constantly  occurring.  Even  the  offi- 
cers were  compelled  to  give  up  their  horses  to  the  service. 

At  the  Little  Meadows  a  council  of  war  was  held,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  Washington's  advice  was  taken,  and  the  army 
was  divid.•i^  it  was  daily  more  cvifl*  :if  if  Fort  Duquesnc  was 
to  be  reached  before  it  was  reinforced  and  in  time  to  allow  of 
subsequent  militarv  operations,  that  a  lij;ht  (ii;htlnn^  division 
must  push  forward  more  r;ipidly,  and  so  a1)ont  twelve  hundred 
of  tlie  best  and  most  reliable  troops  \v<'re  sifi<^«!  out.  toj^ether 
with  a  select  train  of  artillery  and  paek  h  'r>es  I'ur  the  v>i'*^visions. 
Colonel  Dunbar,  with  all  the  heavy  wagons,  useless  artillery  and 
other  impedimenta,  was  left  behind  with  the  worst  and  most 
unreliable  troops,  to  make  his  way  as  best  he  might.  Even  with 
these  aids  to  a  more  rapid  progress,  it  was  not  until  the  21st  of 
June  that  Braddock  entered  Pennsylvania,  and  not  until  the 
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30th,  that  he  crossed  the  Yough,  near  where  ConncllsviWe,  Pa., 
now  stands,  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  Turtle  Creek  }  ct  remained  to 
be  passed. 

Had  the  General  waited  here  for  Dunbar*s  army,  as  was 

stront:;ly  urged  by  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, it  would  probably  have  been  the  middle  of  August  before 
the  fort,  then  hut  a  few  nii!('<  '>fT.  would  have  been  reached,  and 
the  whole  army  would  citiicr  have  starved  or  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  as  nimibers  would  have  availed  little.  "Dun- 
bar, the  Tardy,"  as  he  was  called,  had  lo.st  so  many  of  his 
wretched  draught  horses  by  sickness,  by  starvation,  and  by  con- 
stant stealings,  that  he  could  only  move  half  his  wagons  at  a 
time.  After  one  day's  march,  the  miserable  and  worn-out  old 
jades  were  sent  back  to  bring  up  the  remainder,  and  then  two 
days  more  before  a  fresh  start  could  be  made.  Disputes  and 
jealousies  were  common,  too,  among  the  officers,  and  Braddock 
was  not  even  on  speaking  terms  with  his  two  brigade  com- 
manders. Even  the  r<)1)ust  constitution  of  Major  Washington 
!ui«l  given  awav  under  this  state  of  things,  and  he  had  been  trav- 
eling lur  ten  in  the  rear  in  a  coverc<l  wagon,  and  was  but 
just  now  returning.  lie  had  exacted  a  promise  from  Braddock 
that  no  battle  should  be  fought  without  him  being  present. 

Turtle  Creek,  at  the  point  where  the  army  first  struck  it,  was 
soon  found  utterly  impracticable  for  artillery  and  the  wagon 
train,  without  constructing  a  very  long  and  costly  bridge,  and  it 
was  decided  to  abandon  this  line  altogether,  turn  sharp  about 
and  make  for  the  Mon  ngahcla,  where  the  Indian  guides  said 
there  were  two  excellent  lords.  The  niplit  of  July  8th  was 
passed  abont  two  miles  from  the  Monongahela.  It  had  been  de- 
cided that  what  was  known  as  the  river  "Narrows" — it  being 
impracticable  for  artillery  and  affording  for  several  miles  admir- 
able facilities  for  hostile  ambush  and  attack — should  be  avoided 
by  crossing  the  Monongahela  at  the  first  ford,  and  rccrossing  it 
at  the  second  ford  a  few  miles  below.  l\\  eight  o'clock  on  the 
memorable  9th  of  July  the  first  passage  of  the  river  was  made 
at  a  point  opposite  Crooked  Run,  and  even  to  this  day  observa- 
ble by  a  deep  scar  in  the  banks  w^here  they  were  graded  down  to 
make  a  road  for  the  artillery.  The  army  now  found  itself  on  a 
broad  bottom,  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  mnple,  walnut  and 
sycamore,  and  moved  steadily  forward  in  the  road  cut  for  them. 
By  eleven  o'clock  the  second  ford  was  reached,  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek,  and  but  a  quarter  of  a  milt  bcldw 
what  is  known  now  as  the  "Second  Dam." 
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Heie  the  bottom  begins  to  narrow  until  it  runs  into  tlie  hilb  very 
pour  the  margin  of  the  river.  On  this  grassy  savanna,  denuded  of 
treesy  Braddock,  nol  doubting  that  the  enemy  from  the  opposite  bluff 
were  anxiously  watching  his  every  motion,  resolved  to  impress  them 
with  the  size  and  character  of  his  command.  Accordingly,  while  the 
bonks  were  being  graded  down,  on  that  as  well  as  the  other  side,  to  al- 
low of  the  passage  of  the  artillery,  baggage  wagons,  cattle,  etc.,  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  appear  as  for  dress-parade.  Now  the  astonisheci 
hills  re-echo  with  the  loud  l>eat  of  drums  and  the  swell  of  martial  music 
Every  man  was  attired  in  his  cleanest  apparel.  The  fl^igs  and  color* 
were  unfurled,  and  the  joyful  and  well  drilled  troops,  glittering  in  scar- 
let and  gold,  were  rapidly  marched  and  mancjcuvred  and  put  through  all 
their  movements,  which  they  executed  with  tlie  precision  of  a  piece  oi 
roacliiriery. 

This  plateau,  where,  for  over  an  hour,  all  this  showy  parade  was  go- 
ing on,  was  in  full  and  uninterrupted  view  from  the  subsequent  battle- 
field. The  officers  and  soldiers  viewed  it  with  undisguised  pride  and 
delisht.  But  one  belief  prevailed — the  speedy  occupation  of  the  fort. 
No  wonder  that  Washington,  in  after  life,  dedared  it  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  and  inspiring  spectacle  he  had  ever  witnessed.  All  was  now 
ivady  and  after  a  brief  repast  the  army  had  safely  passed  the  river  and 
reformed  about  one  o'clock  in  a  thick  walnut  grove,  several  hundred 
yards  below  the  mouth  of  Ttirtle  Creek,  and  hard  by  Frazier's  cabin. 

Tnit  Disastrous  Battle  of  Braddocks  Fields. 
(Taken  from  the  Historical  Novel  of    Old  Fort  Duquesne.") 

The  death-shot  hisnin^'  from  afar  ; 
The  sho«k,  the  fhoui,  thcgroaa  of  war, 
Rererberate  along  that  rale. 

More  suited  tO  IIm  shepherd's  Ule.—Bjfr^iift  flihiiiri 

One  effort— one— to  break  the  circling  holt : 
They  form— unite — charge— waver— all  it  lost  I 
Within  a  narrow  ring  compressed,  beset, 
Hopeleu,  not  hcartlos,  they  Strive  aad  Btnnflt  y«t> 
.Ob  I  mom  they  fight  in  Smmt  file  ao  omm; 

HttmBii  in— «uc  off-^eft  dom  uid  nvmplad  oTtr.— J|p«Miii*«  Cknmhf 

We  quote  from  "  Old  Fort  Duquesne,"  the  subjoined  account  of  the 
battle  of  "Braddocks  Fields,"  not  alone  because  unusual  pains  have 
been  used  to  make  it  full  and  reliable,  but  because  the  dialogue  fbrm 

in  which  it  is  cast,  serves  to  liven  it  up  and  break  the  monotony.  Cap- 
tain Jack,  the  Scout,  and  Scarrooyaddy,  the  Oneida  Chief,  are  both  h^ 
toikal  characters.   We  quote : — 

It  was  DOW  past  one  o'clock  of  a  sultry  afternoon.  The  rear  guard 
had  not  entirely  aoased  the  river,  before  the  van  had  been  pushed  for- 
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ward  towards  the  hilb ;  Gage,  with  hit  three  hundred  Tidettes,  engk 
neers,  light^horae  and  pioneers  in  front,  followed  at  a  little  interval  by 
Sir  John  St.  Clair's  working  party,  with  its  two  brass  six-pounders,  and 
its  tumbrels  and  tool  carts.  '  Their  business  it  was  to  cut  and  prepare 
die  road  marked  out  for  them  by  the  engineers.  The  man  Ii  was  to 
continue  until  three,  and  then  the  last  bivouac  before  resting  in  Fort 
Dutjuesne,  or,  at  least,  before  encamping  down  about  it.  On  either 
flank  of  the  advance  were  thrown  out  squads  of  videttes,  to  guard 
against  surprise. 

The  distant  sound  of  the  ringing  axe,  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees, 
could  be  distinctly  heard  as  the  pioneers  rapidly  advanced — first  mer 
the  broad  and  gcnlly-rising  river  bottom,  anil  then  up  the  slope  which 
led  to  another  gradually-ascending  plain,  wliich,  in  its  turn,  rested 
against  a  line  of  bold,  wooded  hills.  This  second  alluv;  i!  slope  was 
more  heavily  timbered  than  the  flat  below,  while  the  undergrowth  ot 
vine,  thicket,  and  tall  wood  gr^iss  became  at  every  step  more  abundant 
and  luxuriant. 

Adown  this  second  sloping  plain — although  at  that  time,  and  not 
until  long  after  known  to  or  even  suspected  by  the  Britisli — ran  sevemi 
ravines  nearly  at  right  angles  to  tlie  brow  of  the  hill  which  the  advance 
had  just  surmounted.  From  one  on  the  left  trickled  a  little  stream, 
whidi  as  it  debouched  into  the  first  bottom,  lost  all  distinctive  chauiei. 
and  was  so  diffused  as  to  cause  a  sort  of  marsh.  It  was  to  avoid  tbe 
treacherous  footing  of  this  miry  bog,  and  to  pass  the  head  of  the  ravine 
which  gave  it  birtli,  tluit  the  army  was  mounting  so  far  towards  the 
hill-sides.  The  ravine  on  the  extreme  right,  which  si)rang  from  the 
hills  and  traversed  the  whole  second  plain,  was  both  broad  and  deep, 
its  sides  and  bottom  thii  kiy  covered  with  huge  trees,  and  having  an 
unusually  rampant  gruvvtli  of  vines  and  brambles,  and  sufficiently  ample 
to  cuni  eal  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men. 

About  two  hundred  yarils  from  the  line  of  hill  and  the  same  distance 
from  the  broad  ravine  just  mentioned,  commences,  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  and  without  any  apparent  raisan  d^e/rg,  a  most  singular 
ditch,  with  a  depth  and  breadth  of  a  few  feet  at  its  head,  but  increas- 
ing soon  to  ten  or  twelve,  and  at  that  time  overhung  and  «>mpletely 
oonoealed  by  a  thick  growth  of  vines  and  bushes;  of  grasses  and 
trailers  and  the  wild  Indian  plum.  Even  to  this  day  it  can  scarcely  be 
perceived,  or,  at  least,  its  fidl  capacity  cannot  be  fully  appreciated,  until 
one  is  right  upon  and  then  in  it.  It  is  a  most  peculiar  ditch,  and  could 
not  be  better  adapted,  either  for  attack  or  defence,  were  engineem  to 
devise  and  fashion  it.  It  could  easily  conceal  a  thousand  men. 
•  The  main  place  ol  action  was  on  the  densely-wooded  txaa  bet¥reea 
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dieae  two  ravines,  with  its  fallen  trunks,  its  coverts  and  thickets  of  vinet 
«nd  brush  and  grass.  The  course  of  the  tvvelve-fcw^l-wide  road  cut 
*hrough  these  leafy  coverts,  was  not  parallel  with  eitlicr,  but  diagonal 
tnd  turning  the  head  of  the  last-described  ravine  at  an  angle  of  about 
fcrty-five  degrees,  the  whole  face  and  flanks  of  tlie  p.u>sing  army  being 
exposed  to  a  long  line  of  the  enemy's  fire  at  an  average  distance  ot 
sixty  or  seventy  yards. 

This  then  was  the  spot  to  carefoUy  leconnoitred  and  lo  admiwbly 
cfaoseal)y  the  six  French  officers  and  Indian  diieft,  whose  departure 
from  the  fort  we  described  in  our  last.  Here  was  the  slaughter-pen 
they  had  so  adroitly  narked  out  for  their  foes.  When,  or  if,  beaten  by 
their  adveisaries  at  the  river  crossing,  it  was  to  this  refuge  they  would 
retire,  and  here  would  they  prepare  their  ambush.  Not  a  man  or  offi- 
cer of  the  British  army  ever  dreamed  of  these  ravines,  and  never  saw 
tiiem  during  the  tliree  hours  of  combat,  and  it  was  only  long  after  the 
disastrous  action,  when  reason  resumed  its  sway,  and  the  beaten,  driven 
mob  of  fugitives  considered  how  pitilessly  they  were  pelted  and  mown 
down  by  a  terrible  but  uns  on  ft'u  d'enfer^  tliat  they  concluded  their 
wily  foe  must  have  fired  from  hidden  ravines. 

Pais  over  theie  (}uiet,  peaceful  "fields"  now,  as  we  have  but  lately 
done,  part  of  them  in  gross  and  |)art  staked  out  and  soon  to  l>e  occupied 
by  tlie  eountry  scats  of  i^ittsburgii  business  men,  and  then  imagine  them 
covereil  with  a  sonibre  and  luxuriant  forest,  the  ravines  choked  with 
vines  and  brush  and  undergrowth,  and  the  long  rows  of  deadly  rifles 
resting  on  their  edges  and  deliberately  sighted  by  hundreds  of  naked 
savages,  and  then  see  the  narrow  road  choked  up  with  an  unsheltered 
crowd  of  soldiers  and  mounted  officers,  and  Braddodc's  defeat  is  esa&y 
accounted  for.  Had  the  French  hunted  for  days,  or  had  their  engi- 
neers the  privilege  of  selecting  a  ground  for  successful  combat  and 
arranging  artificial  ditches  for  attack  and  concealment,  they  could  not 
have  found  or  prepared  any  place  better  fitted  for  a  dreadful  and  suc- 
cessful assault,  or  one  which  could  so  easily  have  protected  the  assail- 
ants. 

As  Bratldock  and  his  aule  Washington — still  weik  and  shatterexl  from 
his  fever  aitd  unable  to  sit  on  his  horse  without  a  pillow — were  st<iiKl- 
ing  on  the  river's  bluff,  trying  to  bring  order  out  of  confasion.  ana  to 
separate  the  noisy  mob  of  sokliers,  wagoners,  artillery  and  cattle,  tnr 
clear  ring  of  the  distant  axe  was  siiddenly  exchanged  for  the  rapiu  aij<J 
continuous  discharge  of  firearms.  The  crack  of  hfle,  loiiowert  by  ihe 
roll  of  musketry,  appeared  to  be  incessant. 

"  My  God,  Major  1 "  cried  Braddock,  as  he  leaped  to  hia  hoist,  wimee 

bfidle  Ui  servant  Bishop  was  holding  near  Yam^  '*the  advance  m 
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attacked,  and  diarply,  too  I  What  can  it  mean?  Mount  on  the  iv 
itantf  and  bring  me  back  a  report  of  what*s  going  on  1  TeU  St.  Ciaif 
and  Gage  to  throw  well  out  their  flankers  1  and  urge  Burton,  as  yov 
pasB,  to  hurry  forward  with  the  vanguard,  while  I  get  the  artillery  in 
motion,  tlere!  you  infernal  scoundrels  of  wagoners  and  cattle-drivergt 
get  you  out  of  the  road  with  your  rubbish  into  the  woods  on  either 
side,  and  let  the  troops  and  guns  press  on!  Quick  step  1  Don't 
dally  1 " 

Washington  delayed  not  an  instant,  but  springing  upon  his  powerful 
roan,  spurred  along  under  ihe  trees  an<l  by  the  side  of  the  road  now 
choked  up  with  artillery  and  soldiers,  all  pressing  forw.inl  with  utmost 
speed  and  excitement.  He  soon  reached  the  first  sloix;  ;  a  few  strides 
and  his  horse  was  over  its  brow  and  on  tiie  plum  beyond.  The  firing 
was  now  straight  aliead  of  him.  Officers  and  men  stood  huddled  in 
groups  in  the  road;  some  few  had  takm  to tiie  trees €m either  side.  The 
two  brass  pieces  had  just  been  unlimbered  and  the  cannoneers  were  pre- 
paring to  apply  the  match.  The  attack  had  evidently  been  sudden  and 
unexpected,  and  Washington  now  saw  Gage's  advance  doubled  back 
upon  St.  Clair's  working  party,  and  for  a  brief  space  all  was  confusion. 
Nothing  could  be  seen  in  front  but  the  flashes  of  the  enemy's  guns  and 
the  shadowy  forms  here  and  there  of  French  and  Indians  as  they  glided 
from  tree  to  tree  ;  nothing  heard  but  the  crack  of  rifles,  the  noise  of 
muskets,  the  piercing  yells  and  wboops  of  savages,  who  seemed  to  fiU  the 
woods  and  to  be  working  around  in  a  semicircle. 

"  Ho!  Sir  John,"  exclaimed  \Vas!nngton,  as  St.  Clair,  foaming  with 
rage  and  mad  with  excitetnoiit.  approai  hcd  to  form  and  urge  on  the  men. 
"What's  all  this?  I'iie  General  bids  you  halt  where  you  are;  throw 
your  flankers  well  out,  and  hold  your  own — if  hotly  prcssed^UQtil  Cur- 
ton  coraes  up.    Wluit's  tlie  nature  of  the  attack?" 

•*  Fierce  as  furnace  hre  and  hot  as  d  n,"  answered  the  fiery  bir 

John,  "  Harry  Gordon  was  in  the  very  front  marking  out  the  road 
when,  upon  hearing  a  rushing  no»e  ahead  and  looking  through  the 
trees,  he  saw  a  pack  of  French  and  Indians  on  the  run,  a  gaily-dressed 
officer^  with  a  silver  gorget  on  his  bosom,  leading  the  way  with  long 
kangaroo  leaps.  Soon  as  they  got  within  musket  &hot,  the  cursed 
Fff ncher  stopped  short  in  his  tracks,  and  waving  his  plumed  liat  above 
his  bead  and  then  stretching  his  arms  to  either  side,  his  pack  of  red 
/leviJn  scattered  to  right  and  left,  crouched  down  and  slunk  away  behind 
tr»^,  trunks,  and  what-not,  until,  by  heavens,  they  had  completely 
vranished-^not  a  painted  head  or  hide  of  one  of  them  to  be  seen — the 
ikiUkin|i  oavurdt  1  The  first  we  knew,  a  pitiless  hail  of  bullets  rained 
•jpoa  iia,  amid  the  most  horrible  screeches  and  yells  and  infernal  noises 
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Eurc  ever  n^ortal  heard.  I'm  blessed,  Major,  if  I'm  used  to  tli  s  kuic^ 
of  fighting— don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  Our  flankers  have  all  run 
in,  and  the  carpenters,  or  what's  left  of  them,  are  huddled  down  thf 
nod  like  so  many  sheep  worried  by  wolves,  and  the  troops  are  fairly 
appalled  by  these  screeching  demons.  For  God's  sake,  hurry  old  Brad> 
dock  up!  tell  him  we've  got  the  whole  French-Indian  army  in  out 
front,  and  wOl  have  to  fight  our  way  to  the  fqrt  step  by  step." 

Washington,  after  a  few  more  brief,  rapid  questions,  took  in  iht 
frfiole  situation  and  turned  his  horse's  head.  He  had  gone  but  a  fe^» 
steps  when  he  saw  Jack  and  the  Half  King  a  few  yards  on  one  side  of 
the  road,  each  peering  from  behind  his  tree  and  trying  to  catch  sight  ol 
something  to  shoot  at. 

"Halloo  !  Jack  and  Scarrooyaddy.  Vou  there,  my  braves?  Where 
are  the  other  Indians  ?  They  must  scatter  in  the  woods  and  try  and 
find  out  where  those  devils  are  hiding  and  what's  their  force.  I'll  have 
Braddock  he^-e  in  a  flash."  Just  then  a  crack  was  heard  and  a  bullet 
whizzed  by,  going  through  and  through  the  lappel  of  Washingtou'L 
coat. 

**  Aha  !  Major,"  cried  Jack,  quick  as  thought,  as  lie  raised  and  fired 
his  rifle,  "  that's  just  the  chance  I've  been  waiting  for.  I've  watched 
that  skulking  Shawnee  now  for  over  a  minute.  I  knew  he  wouldn't  let 
you  pass  without  a  thot.  That's  their  game,  the  cunning  varmints. 
Pick  off  the  mounted  leaden,  and  the  rest  comes,  of  course.  Don't 
stay  to  see  where  I  hit  him.  Major.  Old  'Black  Rifle*  is  certain  as 
death.  Hurry  up  the  troops  1  we'll  need  'em  all,  for  the  savages  are  in 
foil  feather  in  front ;  if  there's  one,  there's  a  thousand,  twisting  and 
creeping  and  gliding  about  among  those  trunks.  Halloo  I  there's 
Yaddy's rifle.  Hit  him  again,  by  Jupiter  1  and  a  Frencher,  tool  No 
bark  without  its  bite  is  the  plan  we're  acting  on." 

Washington  had  not  far  to  go.  Braddock,  finding  the  uproar  not 
only  continuing  but  even  increasing  in  front,  had  raged  throuj^h  the 
whole  army  like  mad,  and  could  not  wait  for  his  aid's  report.  Order- 
ing Burton  to  detach  eight  hundred  men  and  hurry  forward  with  all 
possible  speed,  he  left  Sir  Peter  Halket  in  ll  c  rear  wtth  full  four  hun- 
dred to  protect  the  baggage.  Me  then  swore  ami  stormed  along  the 
whole  artillery  line,  and  pushed  the  guns  forward  as  fast  as  possible. 

Washington  met  the  General,  his  eyes  fairly  aflame  and  with  spurs 
boried  deep  into  his  horse's  flanks,  right  on  the  brow  of  the  hilL  Gage's 
cannon  at  that  moment  had  just  filled  the  woods  with  tlieir  resounding 
roar,  which  was  followed  with  dieer  after  cheer  from  the  Itritish,  who 
were  standing  in  a  confiised  crowd  in  the  middle  and  on  the  sides  ol 
tfie  road,  loading  and  firing  as  fi»t  as  they  coukL 
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The  terrible,  leaden  bail,  which  had  been  so  steailily  raining  on  the 
English  and  shattering  their  columns,  now  slackened  for  a  while.  The 
British  then  advanced  on  the  French  in  front,  pouring  in  a  hot  fire, 
though  very  few  of  the  enemy  could  be  seen.  As  they  drew  near, 
another  staggering  disclurge  met  them,  appearing  to  coiae,  as  it  were, 
right  out  of  the  ground. 

The  British  rallied  again,  and  opened  a  dreadful  storm  of  grape  and 
musketry,  sweeping  aw^  everything  living  before  them,  but  the 
grievous  misfortuiie  was»  that  about  the  only  living  things  were  the 
trees  of  the  woods.  Beaujen,  the  chief  leader  of  the  foe,  and  several 
others,  were  seen  to  (all,  while  tlie  Indians,  unacoistomed  to  the  appall> 
Ing  roar  of  artillery  and  the  loud'huszas  of  the  soldiery,  appeared  to 
waver,  and  for  the  moment  gave  way.  A  well  pushed  bayonet  charge 
just  then  would  have  put  them  to  remediless  flight.  Observing,  how- 
ever, that  the  French  and  Canadians  still  held  their  ground  in  the 
direct  front ;  much  exasperated  by  the  fall  of  their  loved  Beaujeu,  and 
urged  on  to  revenge  by  Dumn-s,  I-anglade  and  de  Lignery,  they  took 
fresh  heart,  and  reUirned  to  tiicir  trees  and  ravines,  through  and  along 
which  they  extended  more  and  more. 

It  was  just  at  this  critical  moment  that  Braddoi  k's  liorse  leaped  into 
the  road,  aiul,  strut  k  insLmtly  by  a  bullet  in  front,  fell  on  the  very 
leap,  throwing  the  General  violently  to  the  ground.  The  grim  aiid 
infuriated  old  warrior  staggered  to  his  feet,  sword  in  hand,  and  glared 
around  lilce  a  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelps.  His  eyes  fairly  shot  flames, 
and  his  face  grew  livid  with  rage  as  he  saw  his  carefully  drilled  veterans 
standing  in  groups  and  without  order,  all  appearing  to  fire  at  random, 
while  many  were  shooting  into  the  trees  above  them,  as  if  their  foes 
were  birds  in  the  branches.  To  increase  his  disgustful  rage,  just  at  this 
moment  Gage's  advance  gave  way  entirely.  The  unseen  enemy  had 
worked  themselves  along  the  ravines  on  both  flanks,  and,  from  behind 
the  dense  undergrowth  and  tall  grass  which  fringed  them,  pouretl  in  i 
most  galling  fire,  coolly  and  securely  picking  off  officer  after  officer. 

Cok'nel  Burton's  command  had  just  come  upon  the  ground,  an'1 
were  fortriing,  as  well  as  could  be  under  such  a  mur>K  rows  1  ^ii  of  le.i'l 
iind  in  such  \  narrow  road,  when  crowding  down  upon  ti.cni  came 
Gage'f  and  St,  Clair's  shattered  columns  trying  to  get  into  their  reai, 
and  mixing  the  two  retjiinents  in  inextricable  confusioii. 

Then  i*  wd5  that  BruiKlotk  j^iormeti  around  with  a  x.vic  and  an  indig- 
nation which  was  almost  sublime  from  its  intensity.  Turning  shatpiy 
on  Gage : 

<*  How's  th*s,  craven  sir  f  would  ye  so  basely  dishonw  your  king 
and  the  dulie?  God's  wrath  I  is  this  the  way  you've  been  tlui|^  to 
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fight  I  By  the  Eternal,  but  1*11  break  your  disgraced  sword  where  you 
lit  in  saddle  1  Cunes  on  you  all  for  a  set  of  whitedivcied  cowards  I 
You  look  more  like  a  flock  of  silly  sheep  set  on  by  hounds  than 

drilled  soldiers.  For  slume !  for  shame  I  Fall  in  ranks,  every 
mother's  son  ot  you,  and  come  out  from  behind  those  trees!  By  the 
great  (tckI  above  us,  men,  but  I'll  cut  down  with  my  sword  the  first 
■oldier,  British  or  American,  who  dare  skidk  behind  a  cover  !  Out 
with  yon,  cowards  !"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  wprd,  Braddock 
leaped  to  the  road  side  and  actually  hit  with  the  flat  of  his  sword 
several  whom  he  found  behind  the  trees,  while  others  he  pushed  into 
the  road. 

"General,"  niHenly  expostulated  Gage,  "these  insults  are  unde* 
served.  We  can't  flght  a  deadly  foe  who  surrounds  us  on  three  sides 
hot  whom  we  cau't  see.  The  officers  are  falling  like  leaves  all  about 
you.  The  men  are  plainly  panic-strickei..  If  allowed  to  get  behind 
whatever  cover  offers,  they  can  pick  up  heart  and  reform  wlien  the 
enemy  k  found.   If  not,  we'll  all  be  killed,  officers  and  men." 

« Killed!"  hoarsely  roared  Braddock,  while  mounting  hs  second 
horse.  "And  why  not?  Better  die  with  naked  front  to  the  foe  than 
blink  and  skulk  like  hares  in  their  '  forms.*  Get  behind  trees  I  Oh, 
that  ever  I'd  live  to  ficar  a  British  oflicer  and  a  nobleman's  son,  too, 
give  voice  to  such  dastard  words !  Officers,  I  'zommand  you  to  sepa- 
rate yon  frightened  mob  !  Advance  the  regimenlal  colors  !  Set  up 
rallying  poiius  !  Tell  the  men  off  into  platoons,  and  hunt  up  the 
enemy  in  that  way  I  Major  Washington,  bid  the  rest  of  the  artillery 
advance  and  open  with  grape  I" 

The  word  haii  scarce  left  his  lips  before  his  second  horse  was  laid 
low  with  a  bullet,  and  Braddock  was  again  on  his  feet  in  the  road, 
which  did  not  go  far  to  improve  his  temper.  Here  Washington  ven- 
tured to  observe,  quietly  and  in  low  tones :  **  General,  since  the  ene- 
my's evidently  in  great  strength  ahead  and  on  each  flank,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  find  oiit  exactly  where  he  is,  and  how  he  manages  to  so  hide* 
himself?  If  we  could  retire  the  troops  a  little  out  of  fire,  beat  up  these 
woods  with  the  bayonet,  and  reform — " 

" Retire  1  retire  out  of  fire!  and  before  a  d — d  dastardly  foe  who 
dare  not  uncover  himself  1"  shouted  Braddock.  "  Nfajor  Washington, 
you  are  my  aid  de  camp  to  carry  orders,  not  to  give  them  1  Retire  is 
around,  well-picked  word  I  It  may  suit  your  American  militia,  but, 
sir,  it  is  a  disgraceful  word  for  an  officer  holding'  His  Majesty's  com- 
mission, either  to  speak  or  to  h.ear  !  It  was  by  retirinj;,  as  you  well 
call  It,  thai  I'orts  lJuqucsne  and  Necessity  were  given  up  by  you  last 
f ciif  to  t^te  l-feoch  1   Danusnri  sir,  it  has  been     much  retiring  th^t 
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brings  me  and  my  army  on  this  field  I  Here,  orderly,  bring  me 
another  mount  I*' 

Washington's  pate  face  flushed  up  with  indignation  at  this  stinging, 
but  totally  undeserved,  taunt,  the  more  galling  since  Biaddock  had  re- 
peatedly given  his  approval  of  the  '54  campaign.  Seeing  the  General's 
obstinate  temper,  and  knowing  he  had  no  right  to  offer  advice,  he 
pnt  spurs  to  his  hone  and  was  soon  over  the  hill  to  hurry  up  the 
artillery. 

<*lliafs  right,  officers  I"  hoarsely  shouted  Braddock,  soon  as  he  was 
again  mounted.  "  Tell  off  your  men  into  small  parties,  advance  on  a 
double-quick,  and  drive  these  d^^  skulking  vagabonds  from  their 

hiding-places  !" 

It  was  useless.  By  this  time  the  confident  and  whooj)ing  savages  had 
enveloped  both  Hanks,  while  a  most  galling  concentric  fire  was  poured 
in  upon  the  panic-stricken  army,  which  was  particularly  severe  upon 
the  officers.  In  vain  these  officers,  with  unparalleled  bravery,  put 
themselves  repeatedly  at  the  head  of  small  parties  and  advancetl 
with  cheers  upon  the  liiddca  foe.  Distinguished  by  their  horses  and 
uniforms,  they  were  simply  sacrificed.  In  the  dark  and  narrow  road, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  gloomy  trees  and  dense  thickets,  were 
crowded  close  together  the  panic-stricken  wretches,  appalled  at  the 
fiital  fire  of  foes  whom  they  never  saw.  Many  fired  away  into  the  air ; 
many  more  brought  down  their  own  men. 

Wherever  a  puff  of  smoke  was  seen,  off  went  the  soldiers*  muskets ; 
white  all  around,  securely  hidden  in  those  mysterious,  unsuspected 
ravines,  lay  a  screeching,  murderous,  insatiate  foe,  their  rifles  or  mus- 
kets loaded  with  both  bullet  and  buckshot,  peering  through  grass  and 
bushes,  resting  them  on  the  brinks,  gathering  more  and  more  confi- 
dence with  each  fatal  volley,  and  making  the  forest  echo  with  demoniac 
yells  and  whooi)s  and  savage  clamor.  Occasionally  a  naked  and 
hideously-painted  savage  would  break  from  cover,  and  rush  forward 
with  fearful  screech  to  secure  the  scalp  of  some  officer  he  lud  shot. 
Then  would  follow  a  volley  of  musketry  from  the  jioor  soldiers,  killing 
or  wounding  their  own  fellows  more  tlun  damaging  tiie  enemy. 

Sir  Prter  Halket's  Death — Braddock's  Rstkeat  and  Death. 

What  followed  deserves  not  the  name  of  battle ;  it  was  simply  a  horri- 
ble slaughter*  Once  Colonel  Burton  managed  to  gather  a  hundred 
men  and  advanced  towards  a  rising  ground  in  front,  the  very  centre  of 
the  French  position,  but  upon  lus  being  disabled  by  a  rifie  ball,  the  rest 
retired  precipitately.  By  this  time  Sir  Peter  Halket  came.up  with  rein- 
forcements, but  too  late  for  good.   The  men  were  hopeteasly  disordered 
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im\  panic  stricken,  firing  off  all  tlieir  amnwnition,  quarrelinc^  with  theit 
bnve  otTiccrs,  who  threw  tlvjnisc'vcs  from  their  horses  and  led  their 
rep:  ulcdly  on  foot,  but  only  to  he  swept  into  eternity. 

'ine  only  thing  for  BraiUlock  to  ilo  wlien  he  found  himself  caught  in 
this  horrid  slaughter-pen,  was,  manifestly,  to  retire  his  forces  while  lie 
had  them  yet  under  control ;  throw  out  scouting  parties  to  Iteat  up  the 
enemy's  position ;  bring  up  his  artillery  to  the  ends  of  the  ravines  and 
thoroughly  rake  them  with  grape  and  canister,  or  to  rout  out  the 
lecuely-Udden  foe  with  the  bayonet.  Indians  have  never  yet  been 
foand  able  to  withstand  a  bayonet  charge.  The  cold  steel  at  dose  quar- 
ters demoralizes.  They  quiver,  break  and  fly.  This  was  what  both 
Halket  and  Washington  urged  him  to  do,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  raged 
along  the  road  like  a  fury;  drove  back  his  men  by  the  sword  and 
seemed  determined  to  overcome  by  mere  force  of  drill  and  obstinacy. 
Indeed,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  now  could  have  executed  the 
manoeuvre.  No  soldiers — not  even  Cumberland's  veterans — could  long 
withstand  a  deadly  and  concentrated  fire  from  front  and  both  flanks. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  fatal  flash.es  ar.d  pufTs  of  smoke  and  volleys  seemed 
lo  come  right  out  of  the  ground  and  from  unseen  foes,  wliile  the  whole 
air  and  woods  around  rang  full  of  savage  yells  and  horrible  screi^chings, 
completed  the  demoralization.  Many  afterwavls  iL(  lared  tliat  during 
the  whole  three  hours'  contest  tlw^y  had  never  oin  e  seen  a  foe;  while 
uttiers  would  not  assert  that  they  had  seen  over  half  a  do/en.  It  is  only 
wonder  tliat  soldiers  so  wretchedly  posted  and  so  Ijadly  eoinmanded, 
could  stand  it  as  long  as  they  did.  The  Provincials  suffered  as  ntuch  as 
the  British  soldiers.  Whenever  and  wherever  they  could,  they  took  to 
the  trees.  It  is  even  asserted,  and  we  think  it  probable,  that  some  of 
the  officers  who,  by  Braddock's  explicit  command,  attempted  to  beat 
back  into  the  road  the  men  who  had  thus  sought  shelter  behind  trees, 
were  shot  by  their  own  men. 

In  one  of  the  pauses  of  this  one-sided  conflict,  Washington,  who  had 
been  kept  busy  carrying  the  GeneraPs  orders — the  other  aids,  Orme 
uid  Morri^  having  been  wounded — saw  Colonel  Halket,  grim  and 
weary-looking,  standing  dismounted  under  a  huge  oak,  and  leaning 
heavily  against  its  massive  trunk.  Hastening  up  and  out  a  little  ham 
the  fire,  he  anxiously  inquired  : 

"I  trust.  Sir  Peter,  you  are  not  very  I)a<lly  hurt?" 

"  Na,  na,  Geordie ;  but  Ise  gotten  eneuch.  'Tis  joost  aboon  ray 
baldric.  Wha  ctild  luke  to  go  thro'  siecan  an  awsome  day  wi'out  scaur 
or  scaith.  1  ha'e  fear  Ise  ta'cn  a  strong  grippit  o' death.  I  am  sair, 
sair  forfoughten,  but  never  fear,  mon,  but  wia'  the  auld  Sir  Peter  will 
e'er  present  a  heckle  to  his  foes." 
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**0h,  'tis  not  so  bad  as  that,  Colonel,"  said  Washington ;  "but  yoa, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  have  received  your  baptism  of  fiie.  'Tis  a  gory  fields 
and  the  end's  not  yet." 

"D'ye  mind,  Major,  the/ secon-sight *  I  tauld  ye  of  yestreen  and 
tl>e  vision  of  bluid  ?  Said  I  not  recht  ? — but,  ha'e  ye  seen  Jtasac, 
laddie?" 

**  I  have,  Sir  Peter ;  there  he  stands,  and  unhurt." 

«<  *Ti8  strange,  verra  strange.  'Tis  the  bairn  Francis,  and  not  James 
that*i  hurt  and  ta'en  to  the  rear,  alang  wi*  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Colonel 
Burton,  Gladwin,  and  mony  ithen.  Oh,  but  this  is  a  sorra  dayl 
Biaddock's  joost  lost  his  fourth  horK.  The  fule  carle  thinks  he's  fightin* 
on  die  broad  plains  o*  Flanders.  *Tis  eneucfa  aniaist  to  drive  one  dis- 
traught to  see  him  trying  to  wheel  and  manoeuvre  a  whaO  army,  shoid* 
ther  to  shoultfaer,  in  a  twal-fiit  road.  I  ha'e  beggit  him  to  let  his  men 
tak  to  the  woods,  but  the  dour  deevil  wi*  not.  He's  clean  daft,  Geordie, 
clean  daft." 

•*  Well,  Colonel,"  said  Washington,  *•  no  use  to  discuss  the  General 
now.   You  need  immediate  attention.   I'll  send  some  soldiem  to  talce 

you  to  the  rear." 

Wa.sliington  had  scarce  gone  a  hundred  paces  before  a  bullet,  sped  by 
an  Indian  rifle  from  the  ravine,  struck  Halket  straight  through  the 
heart.  Just  as  he  was  falling,  his  son  James  rushed  forward  and  caught 
him  in  his  arms.  He,  too,  was  at  the  same  instant  mortally  struck,  and 
both  fell  together,  locked  in  each  other's  embrace,  and  this  was  the  last 
of  the  old  Scotch  nobleman.  The  two  bodies  lay,  just  where  they  fell, 
for  years,  through  Summer's  heat  and  Winter's  snow— "'mid  all  the 
wxeck  of  the  spiteful  elements."  We  Mrill  hereafter  relate  how,  three 
years  after,  two  skeletons  were  found  lodced  together,  and  in  how 
singular  a  manner  the  y<mag  Sir  Peter  Halket  identified  them  as  those 
of  his  father  and  brother.  The  Provincials — ^the  American  militia  of 
whom  Braddock  was  so  contemptuous— were  among  the  last  to  yield 
tiie  hill.  Among  them  were  Jack,  Gist,  Waggoner,  Scarrooyaddyand 
others  of  the  more  cool  and  collected  scouts  and  rangen,  yho  had, 
wherever  they  couki  obtain  a  **  coign  of  vantage,"  kept  up  a  desultory 
fire  upon  the  foe. 

About  this  time  Jack,  his  face  all  begrimed  with  powder,  his  bullets 
almost  all  spent,  his  eyes  glowing  and  teeth  clenched  in  a  sort  of  bull- 
dog fixedness,  was  sullenly  retiring  from  tree  to  tree  hotly  pushed  by 
some  Ottawa  Indians,  when  he  noted  the  approach  of  our  old  acquaint- 
ance. Captain  Waggoner  of  the  Virginia  Rangers,  with  what  was  leA 
of  his  men.  They  were  doggedly  retreating  step  by  step,  casting  many 
an  anxious  look  behind. 
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"WaggODer/*  excUimed  Jack,  '<'tb  a  crying  shame  t!ut  we  should 
ttay  here  and  be  butchered  for  the  mad  whims  of  a  man,  vho  may  be 

as  brave  as  Julius  Caesar,  but  who's  aho  as  crazy  as  a  loon.  Now,  I've 
been  iiudying  the  lay  of  these  lurking  red  devils,  and  from  tlic  line  ot 
their  fire,  I  feel  certain'  their  whole  position  can  be  turn^id  from  tliat 
huge  fallen  tree  yonder,  lying  juLt  on  the  rise  of  the  hilL  What  say 
you?    Can  you  take  your  men,  and  let  us  nin  for  it? 

*' Good  !  Jack.  Give  me  your  hand  on't,  old  hic)"My!  I'm  with 
you  till  death.  I  can  depend  on  what  is  left  of  my  conip-iny  to  a  man, 
ami  think  I  can  get  enough  ruu^eis  from  Dubb's,  Dagworthy's,  Stevens* 
aiid  Peyronie:!'  companies  to  make  the  attempt.  Ho  I  "  he  shouted  m 
clear,  rii.ging  tones,  "American  rangers,  stay  one  moment  I  We*ve 
tried  fighting  Indians  on  die  British  plan,  and  if  we  go  on  one  short 
half  hour  longer,  we'll  not  have  a  whole  scalp  left.  Captain  Jack  pro- 
poses to  run  forward  and  taVe  possession  of  yonder  huge  logf  which 
commands  the  enemy's  position  and  will  give  us  complete  protection, 
and  we'll  route  those  cursed,  yelping,  barking  devils  down  there, 
qtiictcer'n  you  could  scrunch  a  rest  of  rattlesnakes.  All  who  want  to 
redeem  this  disgraceful  day  and  strike  at  lesst  Mr  stout  hhyw  for  vic- 
tory, follow  me  1 " 

A  heariy  cheer  rang  out,  and  about  eighty  Amc^'can  nn^frs,  incrj 
din^:,  a!s  i,  j^- k,  Scarrooyaddy,  Alui'iippa's  two  sons.  Gist,  fairfajL, and 
two  ulhcr  trjLP.dly  Indians,  agreed  to  fcUow, 

'*  Now,  lads,  aU  load  up,  and  sling  earL  man  ot  you  around  his  tr^*- 
and  draw  tlicir  fire." 

So  1  "  05  a  brisk  volley  came  from  th^  foe  "  N^'v  for  it !  *'  and 
Jack  and  Waggoner  leading,  they  darted  rapidly  fc-  a.rc,  riilt;  cocked, 
all  ready  in  trail  and  losing  only  three  men  by  the  way. 

*'  Now  1 "  shouted  Waggoner,  "  spread  younelves  along  snug  and 
fire  at  will,  and  if  we  don't  have  a  little  to  boast  of  this  day,  my  aame'ir 
not  Tom  Waggoner.  Look !  Jack ;  look  1  D'ye  see  the  painted  slip- 
pery devils  wriggling  and  gliding  away  1  A'Ma  /  we've  got  *em,  every 
pop  1  Now  for  it,  boys  t  Quick  I  quick  1  before  yon  lose  *em.  Ready  1 
Take  aim !  Fire  !" — and  a  tremendous  volley  and  red  line  of  flame 
kiped  from  their  rifles. 

Ha  1"  yelled  Jack,  springing  to  his  feet  with  excitement,  as  he  saw 
a  whole  raft  of  Indians  break  cover.  **  One  more  like  that  and  we'U 
have  scalps  enough  to  buy  a  farm  apiece.    Hurrah  !  bo}  s  ;  hur — " 

His  worils  were  drowned  by  the  roar  of  guns  and  a  general  discharge 
of  musketry  behind  him,  and  at  least  forty  of  tlie  eiglity  fell  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  firs  from  the  mob  of  Hritish  regulars  in  their  rear,  who 
loaded  and  nrcd  wherever  they  saw  a  flasii  or  :;iuok<;. 
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"  My  God  !  "  gasped  Jack,  the  first  to  recover  from  the  dreadful  shock 
wliich  seemed  to  paraly/e  and  hold  speechless  all  that  were  left.  *♦  Shot 
by  our  own  men,  as  I'm  ?.  living  sinner  1  Worse  than  murder,  by  hea- 
vens 1  Come,  WaggonoT  and  Yatl-Jv,  it's  no  use.  The  day's  lost  when 
British  soldiers  can  thus  sia'  irhter  their  betters." 

Anotl^er  volley  was  pouied  oii  Uieir  doomed  heads,  until  fifty  out  of 
the  gallant  little  band  were  either  killed  or  wovin(ied,  and  the  rest  were 
put  to  a  hasty  flight.  Their  rao^e,  disgust  and  indignation  can  be 
imagined  but  not  described  *  B'  lddock,  almost  all  his  best  officers 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  a'i  the.  ammunition  shot  away,  found  it 
now  ahuust  impossible  even  to  eflf.ct  a  ^fc  or  orderly  retreat.  The  In- 
dians, having  little  more  to  fear  from  the  array  on  the  hill  plain,  bad 
BOW  worked  down  the  niviiies  until  they  appeared  <m  the  first  '^bot- 
tom," and  commenced  to  attack  the  baggage.  The  fkink  parties  posted 
for  its  security  all  but  one  ran  in.  A  great  number  of  horses  and  some 
drifers  were  ihot  down,  while  the  rest,  cuttinsr  loose  the  l^est  horses  in 
the  teams,  mounted  and  were  off.  The  cannon  did  some  service,  and, 
commanded  and  sometimes  even  served  by  Washington  himself,  had  lor 
some  time  kept  off  the  foe,  but  the  spot  was  so  woody  thai  very  little 
execution  could  be  done. 

Just  at  this  junrture,  Braddock  hiaRself,  who  lir.d  had  rve  hytart 
killed  under  him  and  whose  clothes  had  been  riddled  with  bullets,  re* 
ceivcd  a  mortal  wound  while  <?* m  Jing  benei'ih  a  large  tree  on  the  brow 
of  the  second  rise.  The  ball  p:::5sed  through  his  right  arm,  lodgiojf 
deep  in  his  lungs.  The  order  he  was  just  giving  was  h.ft  unfinished  oc 
his  lips.  Falling  from  his  hor<e,  there  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Gen 
eral  lay,  with  but  a  few  fr'r.nf'>-  around  liim  ami  all  his  drilled  veterans 
flying  off  in  headlong,  dist:r;ii^?f>:l  flight.  "  They  ran,"  wrote  Wash- 
ington in  his  first  letter  after  the  battle,  *•  as  sheep  pursued  by  the  do^, 
and  it  was  iiapossii-le  to  rally  them." 

It  is  related  by  Gcfjrge  Crog'\an,  the  famous  Indian  interpreter,  that 
Dradil()('J<,  unwilling  to  survive  th-^  disgrace  of  his  defeat ;  disgusted  at 
his  (icsertiun  by  the  iamous  soldiers  "  who  had  served  wi^h  the  Duke," 
ami  probably  tormented  by  the  pain?  Otora  his  wound,  ie*"used  to  be 
carried  from  the  field,  insisted  upon  being  left  alone,  and  finally  tried 
to  possess  himself  of  Croghan's  pistol,  wherewith  ta  r;i>3:e  an  end  ol 
himself.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Captain  Crme,  wounded  as  h)  was,  offered 
Eixty  guineas  to  any  of  the  regulars  who  would  carry  him  off  the  field, 


•  Thi>  awful  disaster  to  Waggoner's  voluntcar  aiov«n«nt,  tha  only  one  of  th«  dsf  whtdi  proi«it«4 
mmmM,  it  hiMOf ical ;  Indeed  llic  whole  accoiiiK  «f  this  iatd*  b  ^aaed  on  lafcmiliM  CMduHy 
««4  Iraai  tfcfy  poMiU*  wiiica,  Bad  ctui  be  ttkm  M  nUaU*, 
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Init  m  vain.  *  It  was  a  same  quipeui  rout  with  the  regulars  and  "  dev3 
take  tlie  hindmost.** 

Captain  Stewart  of  Virginia,  commander  of  the  body>guard  of  light 
horse,  and  Braddock's  own  *'  ai^"  Captain  Orme,  carried  the  dying 
General  oft  the  field,  put  him  in  a  tumbrel,  then  upon  a  fresh  horse, 
and  thus  the  old  veteran  was  borne  from  the  scene  of  his  Icfcat.  It 
was  a  custom  in  those  days  for  every  officer  to  carry  a  sash  of  scarlet, 
silken  net-work,  with  which  to  bear  him,  if  wounded,  from  the  field. 
Tlie  sash  in  which  Kraddock  was  this  day  carried,  the  date  of  its  manu- 
facture (1707)  and  \hc  initials  E.  B.  wrought  in  the  woof,  and  the 
blood-rcd  stains  upon  its  netting  still  visible,  is  said  to  be  yet  preserved 
in  the  finaly  of  tlic  late  President  Taylor. 

The  fall  of  tlic  General  destroyed  all  scmldance  of  furtlier  opposition. 
Every  aid  but  AN'ashington  and  every  field  officer  was  struck  down. 
About  nine  hiindtcd  out  of  the  fourteen  hundred  men,  and  sixty-three 
out  of  the  eiglity  six  officers  were  either  killed  or  woumkd,  and  the  rest 
scarce  wa'ted  for  tlic  dituns  to  sound  the  retreat.  AH,  all  w.is  aba.n- 
doned  !  Ilorv  >.  rattle,  wagons,  artillery,  military  chest,  personal  bag- 
gage, a'l  ry  thing — and  wliat  was  worse,  almost  every  person  who  was 
badly  wounded.* 

Down,  down  the  fugitive  mob  rushed  to  the  ford,  over  which  they 
had  passed  with  such  pageantry  and  enthusiasm  in  the  morning.  The 
whole  route  was  strewn  with  guns,  military  trappings,  and  even  cloth^ 
ing—Ai7  which  could  impede  flight.  About  fifty  Indians  pursued  even 
to  the  Monongahela,  tomahawking  several  in  the  passage. 

It  was  well  that  the  savages,  glutted  with  blood,  ladcned  down  with 
scalps,  or  having  a  wholesome  fear  of  Dunbar's  army  still  m  the  rear, 
turned  aside  from  the  monotony  of  slaughter  to  the  work  of  gathering 
the  rich  spoils  of  the  disastrous  field.  Had  they  chosen  to  pursue 
across  the  river,  or  had  they  gone  up  the  same  bank  and  waited  at  the 
other  ford,  two  miles  above,  for  the  poor,  panting,  exhausted  and  panic- 
stricken  fugitives,  as  they  crossed  the  stream  for  the  fourth  time  tliat 
day,  but  few  would  have  been  left  to  tell  the  sad  and  disgraceful  tale. 

But  happily,  and  it  is  a  well-attested  historicAl  fact,  the  French  and 
Indians  were  about  as  much  frightened  as  the  British.   After  liastily 


* Tbcre  were  two  exceptions  wortky  of  cpcdal Bale.  Oiptain  Treby  of  the  44th  was  to  despei^ 
•irijr  woanded  as  to  be  uiublc  even  to  crawl  to  the  nearest  bushes  to  avoid  the  punuing  IndiaM. 
WMIcilie  herd  of  fugitives  went  trooping  by,  his  woeful  situation  arrested  the  attention  of  •  gtiltl» 
Ma  Tohtntecr  named  Parrel,  who  placed  the  sufferer  on  his  own  back  and  so  carried  him  until  OUtfll 
duflcr.  At  the  fint  fixe,  Captata  John  Conyogbam'a  bona  was  shot  down  and  ha  hiouelf  very  1^ 
fgiAf  vamdad.  FUlInK  under  hli  borte,  and  being  unaUa  la  rtacua  blnself,  Ua  iol^Uefa  *'  for  Aa 
loTc  they  bore  him,"  rushed  to  his  rescue  and  AnaNy  owrlad  Ub in trltupll  M» plasi  «f  taMf, 
ihgush  many  ware  shot  dead  U>  the  attempt. 
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tearing  away  the  scalps  from  both  living  and  dead  lying  on  the  fatal 
field  ,  after  having  loatled  themselves  and  the  captive  beasts  with  all 
manner  of  spoils  and  killed  all  the  horses  they  could  not  take  with  thetn, 
they  spiked  the  British  artillery  and  burst  all  the  shell,  and  only  foU 
lowed  the  route  of  the  British  fugitives  wlien  they  learned  from  deser> 
ten  that  the  panic  with  Dunbar's  reserves  was  even  greater  than  with 
the  army  in  the  field. 

Scarcely  believing  that  this  disgrace,  whidi  was  at  the  time  consid- 
ered throughout  the  country  as  far  greater,  more  iniexcusable,  and  more 
disastrous  in  its  consequences  than  even  the  defeat  and  (light  of  Brad- 
dodc's  army,  could  be  possible,  Dumas — ^Beaujeu's  successor— then  sent 
a  force  to  follow  the  route,  and  to  destroy  all  that  "  Dunbar,  the  Tardy^** 
in  his  pusillanimity,  had  left. 

This  headlong,  disgraceful  flight  is  an  unwelcome  theme,  and  not  b^ 
ing  directly  connected  with  our  story,  we  care  not  to  dwell  on  it,  ex* 
oept  to  say  that  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  other  si<le  of  the  river, 
a  hundred  men  were  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  brief  stand  at  a  favora- 
ble point.  Braddock  and  some  wounded  officers  remained  there  an 
hour  or  so,  but  soon  all  the  soldiers  sneaked  off,  and  Washington,  sick, 
exhausted  and  fever-stricken  as  he  was,  and  having  so  lately  passed 
through  a  most  terrible  ordeal,  with  two  horses  shot  under  him  and  four 
bullets  through  his  coat,  was  dispatched  by  Braddock  to  Dunbar  to  for- 
ward wagons,  provisions,  etc.,  to  the  wounded.  He  rode,  sad  and  op- 
pressed, during  the  whole  of  that  wet,  long  and  dismal  night;  through 
dark,  gloomy  forests,  frequently  having  to  dismount  to  grope  for  the 
path,  and  reached  Dunbar — wiiose  camp  w.ui  in  an  incredible  state  ot 
alarm  and  confusion  from  reports  brought  by  the  frightened  wagoners 
—by  sunrise;  the  next  morning.  His  wretched  feelings  during  that 
truly  doleful  ride  can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  Thence,  be- 
ing still  very  feeble,  he  retired  to  Mt  Vernon  to  recruit  his  shattered 
health. 

It  is  a  well-attested  fiurt,  that  in  1770— fifteen  years  after  this  battle-. 
Washington,  when  traveling  on  the  Big  Kanawha,  was  visited  by  an  old 
Indian  chief,  who  stated  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Brad- 
docics  Fields,  and  had  not  only  often  fired  on  Washington  himself  but 
had  instructed  his  young  warriois  to  fire;  but  finding  it  in  vain,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  protected  by  the  Great  Spirit  and 
was  preserved  for  a  great  future.  So,  indeed,  he  was.  We  may  pause 
by  the  way  one  moment  to  follow  Braddock  till  death  released  him. 
He  regained  under  the  faithful  care  of  Captain  Stewart;  was  first  car- 
ried on  horseback  and  afterwards  conveyed  by  sokliers  in  his  sash,  fast- 
ened on  poles  as  a  « stretcher." 
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At  len  P.  M.  <m  the  loth,  the  day  after  the  battle,  lie  reached  Gist'f 
pIa;.taiion.  Next  morning  he  arrived  at  Dunbar's  canip,  high  up  in  the 
Laurel  Hill,  six  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Uniontown,  where  the 
half-famished  fugitives  from  the  battle-field  were  constantly  coming  in 
in-1  soldiers  deserting  bv  the  score  without  ceremony.  Braddock's 
itrength  was  now  rapidly  ebbing  away.  He  had  ab:n:i(loned  all  hope  ol 
trhieving  anything ;  and  it  is  to  be  su[>pn,sed  that  tiie  suUcrings  of  hi« 
nind  were  far  greater  than  those  of  his  body.  lie  still  issued  iiis  com- 
mands, and  confideiitly  e.xpcctin?^  pursuit  and  knowing  that  Dunbar's 
panic-stricken  force  was  in  a  must  sluimctul  anti  dangerous  state  of  de- 
Tioralization,  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  immense  stores  of  arms, 
i'agons,  p(jwder  and  provisions,  rcs'uning  his  man  h  towards  Cumlicr- 
'and  on  the  i::lh.  These  orders  were  not  fit  lor  a  iiritish  officer  to  give 
nor  for  one  to  obey.  Want  oi  horses  and  demoralization  of  his  army 
were  Dunbar's  excuses. 

On  the  13th  Braddock  was  evidently  sinking  fast.  Ever  since  the 
letreat  commenced,  he  had  preserved  an  almost  unbroken  silence.  His 
dying  hours  were  very  much  embittered,  and  it  would  have  been  iu 
better  had  be  left  his  remains  on  the  carnage  field.  The  only  allusions 
he  made  to  the  fate  of  the  battle,  was  to  softly  repeat  to  himself  once  or 
iwice:  "Who  would  have  thought  it?"  Turning  to  Orme:  «* We  shall 
better  know  how  to  deal  with  them  another  time  1 "  and  these  were  his 
parting  words.  A  few  moments  later  he  breathed  his  last  at  eight  P.  M. 
Sunday,  the  13th,  and  was  buried  the  next  morning  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  road^Washington  reading  the  funeral  service  over  hb  grave. 
The  troops,  wagons  and  artillery  passed  over  tlie  place  to  destroy  all 
traces  and  prevent  discovery  and  mutilation  by  the  enemy,  supposed  to 
*wi  in  pursuit. 

.\bout  1823,  some  laborers,  while  working  on  this  road,  exposed 
Miese  last  "unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung"  remains.  They  were 
Still  distinguishable  by  their  military  trappings.  It  is  asserted  that  some 
were  sjnt  to  Peale's  Museum,  Philadelphia,  while  the  rest  were  re  in- 
ferred under  a  tree  near  by.  This  tree  has,  in  these  present  times, 
•rithcr  by  "decay's  efTa<Mng  fingers,"  or  by  the  spoliations  of  relic-hunt- 
■•rs,  been  reduced  to  a  mere  rotten  stump.  It  remained  for  Josiah  King 
*nd  Julm  MurdiH  k,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  rescue  the  sput  from  total  neglect. 
Ill  Dcceml-er,  1871,  they  proceeded  to  the  forsaken  grave,  situate  on 
*he  farm  of  James  Dixon,  nine  miles  east  of  Uniontown,  and  planted 
'tXMit  it  a  number  of  elms,  spruces,  larches  and  willows. 

We  scarce  deem  it  worth  while  to  allude  to  a  Pennsylvania  tradition, 
industriously  circulated  and  generally  believed  tliroughout  the  whole 
ovuntry  for  l^olf  a  century,  that  Brs^clUock  C^U  by  the  hands  of  pne  q( 
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'  his  own  men.  Thomas  Fausett,  a  sort  of  mountain  hennit  of  Payette 
county,  wild,  uncouth  and  gigantic  in  his  appearance,  distinctly  claimed 
f'yr  himself  that  he  killed  Braddock  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  army 
{•^om  destruction,  and  to  revenge  the  cutting  down- of  his  brother  Joseph 
bv  Braddock  for  taking  a  position  behind  a  tree.  Tlieie  is  not  a  tittle 
of  trustworthy  evidence  to  support  the  story.  All  cotcmporary  author- 
i'ies  are  totally  silent  concerning  any  such  feat,  and  Fausctt's  own  tale 
«as  well  as  are  the  accounts  of  those  who  uphold  his  claim — ^is  bung- 
ling, absurd  and  inconsistent. 

It  is  now  known,  from  sundry  French  accounts,  that  the  French,  who 
)«ad  scouts  out  following  and  menacing  Braddock's  anuy  from  the  time 

left  Fort  Cumberland — scarcely  e\pecte<l  to  give  it  more  than  a  check 
on  its  way.  Tlie  French  Indians  were  very  much  demoralized  by  the 
rumors  of  the  size  of  the  well-c(]Tii{)ped  English  army,  and  refused  to 
make  a  stand.  The  day  before  the  battle,  however,  Beaujeu,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fort  (no/  Contiecceur,  as  the  histories  have  it),  went  out 
and  nuide  an  earnest  aii'l  passionate  haraiv^ue  to  the  savages,  but  they 
held  a  council  and  still  refused  lo  stir,  allegiug  that  it  would  be  mad- 
ness for  such  a  small  force  as  theirs  to  attack  Braddock's  great  army. 
Beaujeu,  who  was  very  influential  with  the  Indians  and  much  beloved 
by  them,  made  now  a  last  appeal:  "I  am  determined  to  go,"  he  said. 
"What  I  will  you  suffer  your  father  to  go  out  alone?"  He  then  started 
out  with  his  tomahawk  and  rifle,  accompanied  by  his  regulars  and  Ca- 
nadians, and  was  immediately  followed  by  a  mob  of  yelling  savages. 
Beaujeu  was  killed  almost  at  the  first  fire,  Dumas  then  taking  the  com- 
mand. The  French  loss  was  very  trifling,  and  Langlade,  who  led  the 
Indians,  stated  that  some  of  those  who  were  killed  were  not  hit  by  the 
enemies'  bullets,  but  by  the  falling  limbs  cut  from  the  trees  by  the  over- 
sb.ooting  of  the  English  cannon.  As  soon  as  the  defeat  was  sure  Lan- 
glade had  all  t'  c  Faiglish  liquors  poured  out  upon  the  ground  for  fear  of 
a  savage  deluiuch. 

The  French-Indian  force  was  not  known  until  lately,  but  according 
to  three  accoutUs  from  their  side,  is  now  put  down  at  seventy-five  regu- 
lars, one  hundred  and  fif'  \-  Canadians,  atid  six  hundred  and  thirty  Indians. 
It  is  also  pretty  certain  the  French  intended  making  their  first  stand 
it  the  river,  and  had  selected  the  ground  where  the  actual  battle  v,\\s 
fought  as  the  best  place  to  which  to  retire  in  case  of  defeat.  But  the 
Knglish  arnw  was  (juicker  than  expected,  and  they  had  scarcely  time  to 
take  tlieir  places  about  the  slaughter-trap  that  they  had  so  artfully  se- 
lected, before  the  hapless  Britons  were  enmeshed.  When  the  Freneh 
were  I'lrsl  sighted,  they  were  undoubtedly  all  on  the  spring,  Beaujeu 
far  ill  the  advance.    Smith's  interesting  narrative  (givcu  heiealter)  fur- 
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lushes  the  only  English  acc<Hint  of  the  departure  of  the  French  force 
to  the  battle,  and  of  its  return  thence,  laden  with  booty,  and  of  the 
nbaequent  horrible  torture  of  prisoners,  a  barbarous  sequel  which  miist 
forever  rest  as  a  foul  stain  upon  the  French  escutcheon. 

Of  course  this  disastrous  battle  settled  for  the  time  the  dominion  cf 
an  the  vast  territory  between  the  Allegheny  and  the  Mississippi — but 
more,  it  left  naked  and  defenceless  the  wliole  western  half  of  the 
provinces  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  disg'-accful  and  panic- 
Stricken  retreat  to  Philadelphia  ot  Dunbar,  the  "Tardy,"  was,  as  we 
have  said,  far  more  deplorable  and  immediately  calamitous  t^ian  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  itself.  All  was  given  up  as  lost.  The  whch  l.wk  coun- 
try was  thereby  left  naked  and  unprotected,  and  its  inhabit ir.ts,  nndirif; 
themselves  deserted,  with  no  money  or  loaileis  or  orgm:.-!:  ticn,  became 
also  panic-stricken,  and  left  houses  and  stock  and  growing  cioj/s.  and 
moved  back  to  and  even  beyond  the  Sustiuehanna.  It  wai;  sop.ic  time 
before  the  French  and  their  Delaware  and  Sn;'v  nee  allies  discovered 
the  woeful  state  of  panic  and  d'imoialization  wbich  followed  the  great 
battle;  but  when  small,  adventurous  panics  of  scouts  and  robbers 
brought  back  news  how  their  mere  presence  even  pnt  whole  conmiuni- 
ties  to  ilight,  and  how  houses,  crops,  cattle,  and  the  entue  fctllcuicuis 
were  deserted,  both  Indians  and  French  ei'tercd  ujwn  their  honid  work 
with  alacrity  and  with  a  keen  relish  for  blood  and  slaughter.  Many  ot 
the  friendly  Indians  living  along  both  sides  of  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
became  at  first  discouraged,  then  defiant,  and  then  hostile,  joining  witli 
the  western  bands  to  bum,  murder  and  destroy,  until  the  whole  coun- 
try, from  New  York  down  deep  into  Virginia,  became  one  vast  theatre 
for  the  most  wanton  destruction  and  inhuman  barbarities. 

The  only  redeeming  feature  in  that  whole  period  was  the  successful 
expedition  which  Colonel  John  Armstrong  made,  September,  '56, 
against  Kittanning,  at  that  time  ocaipied  by  Delaware  Indians,  headed 
by  the  brave  but  cruel  Captain  Jacobs,  and  the  point  ami  direction 
from  which  most  of  the  forays  against  the  Susquehanna  border  were 
made.  Tl  c  village  was  attacked  in  the  night,  a  numl^er  of  houses 
burned  and  Indians  killed,  including  Jacobs  and  some  of  bis  wives,  and 
a  great  many  white  captives  set  free.  In  fine,  these  were  sad  and 
humiliating  days  for  England,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Everything 
British  w:is  at  tlie  very  lowest  ebb.  Tliere  was  iiuiliing  but  defca,  dis- 
grace and  despair;  and  so,  indeed,  it  continued  until  the  great  man 
after  whom  Pittsburgh  was  named  seized  the  helm  of  State.  His  nerve 
and  abihty  soon  j>ut  a  new  coin{>icxi'jn  on  matters.  Among  his  very 
first  resolves  w;is  to  make  a  second  attempt  to  take  Fort  Duouesne,  an<i 
to  recover  to  the  Engiuh  crown  the  vast  donuin  given  up  to  tlic 
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French  at  Braddocks  Fields;  and  to  this  end  he  ordered  the  famwdlatd 
collection,  in  Eastern  Pennsylvaniay  of  a  large  foioet  under  a  hmm 
and  skillful  general. 

DuQU£SN£'s  Capture — Grant's  Defeat — ^Highland  Raoi. 

The  army  of  the  Scotch  General  John  Forbes — the  **  iron-headed,** 
as  he  was  called — was  nearly  six  thousand  strong,  composed  of  about 
thirteen  hundred  Highlanders  and  the  rest  chiefly  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania troops.  At  Raystown  (now  Bedford)  he  halted,  and  sent  for- 
ward Colonel  Bouquet  with  two  thousand  men,  to  occupy  the  Loyal 
Hanna.  The  detai  hment  by  Bouquet  of  eight  hundred  men  under 
Major  Grant ;  the  advance,  and  empty  bravado  of  that  officer  under 
tiie  very  walls  of  Fort  Duquesne ;  the  subsequent  sally  of  the  French 
and  Iiuliatts  firan'the  fort,  by  whldi  Grant's  anny  was  fianleed  on  both 
sides  of  the  hill  which  now  bean  his  name  and  situate  right  in  the 
centre  of  Pittsburgh,  and  his  force  only  saved  firom  utter  annihilation 
by  a  stand  made  by  the  Provincial  troops,  aie  aU  well-known  matters 
in  history  and  we  need  not  dwell  on  them.  It  is  sad,  however,  tp  be 
compelled  to  relate  that  De  Lignery  was  cowardly  enough  to  deliver 
five  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  that  rout  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  and 
that  tiie  remainder  were  tomahawked  in  cold  blood  on  the  paraoe 
ground  of  the  fort. 

The  triumph  at  Gnnt's  Hill  almost  brought  the  French  to  ruin,  for, 
as  after  the  battle  of  Braddocks  Fields,  so  now,  the  Lake  Indians,  be- 
lieving the  English  army  completely  defeated,  deserted  for  their  dis- 
tant homes,  A  most  timely  visit,  just  at  this  time,  of  the  Moravian 
Missionary,  C.  Frederick  Post,  to  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  chiefs  be- 
tween Duquesne  and  Ikaver,  completed  the  demoralization  of  the 
French.  The  two  tribes  were  found  very  sick  of  the  war  and  most 
anxious  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  so  that  when  Forbes'  army — after 
innumerable  difficulties  and  disheartening  delays — drew  near.  De  Lig- 
nery, after  firing  the  buildings,  destroying  the  stores,  and  all  possible 
of  the  works,  ended  by  blowing  up  the  magazine,  and  embarking  in 
boats,  some  down  the  0!iio  and  others  up  tlie  Allegheny.  On  the  24th 
of  November,  1758,  Forbes'  army  had  encami>ed  at  Turtle  Creek, 
his  provisions,  forage,  etc,  so  nearly  exhausted  that  even  from  thai 
advanced  pmnt  a  retreat  was  ssriously  advised  by  a  ocntndl  of  war. 

The  sick  and  emaciated  but  stout-hearted  old  General— who  was  car- 
ried on  a  litter  all  the  way  from  and  back  to  Philadelphia,  where  h^ 
shortly  after  died — would  not  hear  of  it,  but  swore  he  wculd  sleep  u. 
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tHe  fort  the  next  night.*  That  very  evening  a  great  smoke,  in  the 
direction  of  the  fort,  was  reported,  and  at  midnight  the  whole  camp 
was  startled  by  the  dull,  heavy  sound  of  some  great  explosion.  //  was 
the  magOiUne  of  the  old  fort;  and  encouraged  by  these  signs,  the  army 
pressed  on,  the  Provincials,  in  their  fringed  hunting-sliirts,  leadifig  the 
way;  next  came  the  Royal  Americans,  their  drums  beating  c  lively 
march,  followed  by  the  old  iron-headed  General,  his  wasted  form  re- 
clining in  a  litter;  and  last  of  all  came  the  riighlan<lers,  in  a  long  and 
picturesque  line,  in  their  kilts  and  plaids— the  "  petticoat  warriors,"  as 
the  Indians  called  them. 

As  they  all  approached  the  fort,  they  passed  along  a  race-path,  on 
either  side  of  which  a  horrid  sight  presented  itself.  A  long  row  of 
naked  stakes  were  planted,  on  each  of  whii  h  was  imjialed  the  head  of 
a  Highlander,  killed  at  Grant's  defeat,  while  beneath  was  suspended  his 
kilt  and  accoutrements.  Disgusted  am!  provoked  at  the  scene,  it  is  said 
tlie  Americans  quickened  pace  and  hastened  on  ;  but  not- so  the  High- 
landers. One  who  was  present  thus  relates  the  excitmg  scene  tliat 
followed: 

**  The  first  intimation  given  by  the  Scots  of  their  discovery  of  the  in- 
snlted  lemainf  of  their  bntchered  brothers,  was  a  subdued,  threatening 
nmrmur,  like  the  angry  bussing  of  a  swarm  of  bees.  *  Rapidly  swelling 
in  violence,  it  increased  to  a  fierce,  continuous,  low  shriek  of  lage  and 
grief,  tfa&t  none  who  listened  to  would  willingly  hear  again.  In  this 
moment,  officers  as  well  as  meo  seemed  to  have  abandoned  every  senti- 
•  ment  but  one  of  quick  and  bloody  vengeance,  and,  inspired  by  a  com* 
mon  fiuy,  cast  all  discipline  to  the  winds.  Their  muskets  were  dashed 
upon  the  ground,  and,  bursting  from  the  ranks,  the  infuriated  Gaels, 
with  brandished  claymores,  rushed  madly  on  with  hope  to  find  an  enemy 
on  whom  to  accomplish  retribution.  Startled  at  the  sound  of  swiftly 
tramping  feet,  the  amazed  Provincials  looked  round  to  see  the  headlong 
torrent  sweep  by,  burthening  tlie  air  with  imprecations,  and  foaming 
Mike  mad  boars  engaged  in  battle.'  " 

Too  late  I  The  fort  was  in  flames,  and  the  last  boat  of  the  flying 
Frenchmen  was  disappearing  in  the  evening  mist  that  hung  around 


M»— mtot  moty  ■  to  which,  pethaps,  dM  ItaBui  pravwb,  **simMia*ief^,WMtriov«to  t^CVh 

b  not  true,  it  ought  to  be)  would  well  apply— is  told  of  <iotne  French  chiefs  who  had  secretly  ap- 
proached Forl>ci,  the  "  iron-headed,"  when  near  Fori  Duquesne,  oo  a  peace  im»*ion.  The  General, 
u&uted.was  very  sick,  and  had  to  btcoofttuidyeaiiveyed  In  a  doM  litter.  Fron  ^  h*  ipelM  «» 
the  strange  chiefs,  who  were  greatly  mn-prisrc?,  and  .t^'-  rd  why  he  was  so  carried.  The  officers 
lold  them  that  he  was  a  desperate  figlitcr,  and  w.^s  so  savage  and  terribly  ferocioiu  agaioM  the 
fchM«M  Indians  that  he  had  to  b«  clOMly  confined.  The  diieft  vm  audi  hunted,  and 
parted.  It  I«  said,  both  ■addwaadwiMrMca.  WhcadiafBrt  wasfoiiBdafcaadoMd,aeMnmtitnM 
fMod  about. 
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Sinol<y  Island.  In  place  of  old  Fort  Duqucsnc — the  scene  of  soraanj 
exploits  and  the  bone  of  contention  for  so  long  a  time  between  two 
great  and  powerful  nations — there  was  now' but  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins, 
die  stacks  of  some  thirty  dumnejrB  only  remaining  to  mark  when  fbm 
houtts  stood,  and  sixteen  baneb  of  gunpowder  and  ba&  and  a  cart-load 
of  scalping  knives — discovered  in  ibt  only  magaxine  which  had  idused 
to  file— were  the  only  spoils  which  remained  to  he  gathered.  But  • 
small  force  was  left,  tlie  main  army  marching  east  soon  after.  Aaquam 
stockade  for  two  hundred  men,  under  Cdlcmel  Hugh  Mercer,  was  built, 
wUch  was  succeeded  the  neit  year  by  the  more  imposing  and  nodi 
noie  costly  structure.  Fort  Fkt. 

Stramoi  Discovery  by  the  young  Sir  Peter  Halket  of  TBI 
Skeletons  of  his  Father  and  Brother. 

No  sooner  had  General  Forbes  possession  of  the  fort,  or  rather  Ui 
site,  than  Major  Halket,  the  son  of  Sir  Peter  Halket,  and  successor  to 
his  title  and  estates,  resolved  to  visit  the  battle-ground  of  Braddocks 
Fields  with  a  company  of  sharpshooters,  under  command  oi  Captain 
West,  brother  of  the  great  painter,  Sir  Benjamin  West.  The  young  Sir 
Peter  had  piously  accompanied  the  Highlanders  to  America  mainly  to 
try  and  discover  the  remains  of  his  father  and  brother,  whose  sad  and 
peculiar  death,  at  Rraddocks  Fields,  we  have  already  described. 

By  interrogating  some  of  the  Indians  who  had  fought  with  the  French 
at  that  massacre,  he  found  one  who  said  he  had  seen  an  officer,  answer- 
ing  the  Major's  description,  fall  near  a  remarkable  tree,  which  he 
thought  he  could  discover,  stating,  moreover,  that  the  incident  was  ina- 
pressed  on  his  memory  by  observing  a  young  subaltern,  who,  in  run- 
ning to  the  officer's  assistance,  was  shot  dead  on  reaching  the  spot,  and 
who  fell  across  the  other's  body.  The  Major  had  a  mournful  conviction 
on  hii  mind  that  the  two  officers  were  his  father  and  brother,  and  the 
expedition,  commanded  by  Captain  West,  and  piloted  by  the  Indians* 
look  up  their  mehtncholy  march.  From  Gait's  Life  of  Benjamin  WesI 
we  give  this  brief  account  of  this  remarlcable  excursion. 

'*  Captain  West  and  his  companions  proceeded  through  the  woodi 
and  along  the  banic  of  the  river,  towards  the  scene  of  the  battle.  The 
Indians  regarded  the  expedition  as  a  religiotis  rite,  and*  guided  the 
troops  with  awe  and  in  profound  nlenoe.  The  soldiers  were  affected  with 
sentiments  not  less  serious,  and  as  they  explored  the  bewildering 
U)yrinths  of  those  vast  forests,  their  hearts  were  often  melted  with  inex 
pressible  sorrow,  for  they  frequently  found  skeletons  lying  across  the 
trunks  of  fallen  trees — a  mournful  proof  to  their  imaginations,  that  the 
men  who  sat  theie  had  perished  of  hunger,  in  vainly  attemptmg  to  fin<i 
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their  way  to  the  plantations.  Sometimes  their  feelings  were  raised  to 
the  utmost  pitch  of  horror  by  the  sight  of  skulls  and  bones  scattered  on 
the  ground — a  certain  indication  that  the  bodies  had  been  devoured  by 
wild  beasts  ;  and  in  other  places  they  saw  the  blackness  of  ashes  amidst 
the  relics — the  tremendous  evidence  of  atrocious  rites. 

*'  At  length  they  reached  a  turn  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  princi- 
pal scene  of  destruction,  and  the  Indian  who  remembered  the  death  o^ 
the  two  officers  stopped ;  the  detachment  also  halted.  He  then  looked 
round  in  quest  of  some  object  which  might  recall,  distinctly,  his  re- 
collection of  the  ground,  and  suddenly  darted  into  the  woods.  The 
soldiers  rested  their  arnis  without  speaking.  A  shrill  cry  was  soon  after 
beard,  and  tlie  other  guides  made  signs  for  the  troops  to  follow  them 
towards  tbe  spot  from  which  it  came. 

"  In  a  ibim  time  they  reached  the  Indiaii  wurior^  who,  hf  his  err, 
had  aiuioimoed  to  his  companions  that  he  had  found  the  place  whetete 
was  posted  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  As  the  troops  approached,  ha 
pointed  to  the  tree  nnder  which  the  offioeii  had  fiillen.  Obtain  West 
halted  his  men  around  the  spot,  and  with  Sir  Peter  Halket,  and  other 
officers,  formed  a  drde,  while  the  Indians  removed  the  Inves  which 
thkkly  oovered  the  ground.  The  skeletons  were  found,  as  the  Indian! 
expected,  lying  across  each  other.  The  officers  having  looked  at  them 
some  time,  the  Major  said,  diat  as  his  father  had  an  artificial  tooth,  he 
thought  he  might  be  able  to  ascertain  if  they  were  indeed  his  booet  and  * 
those  of  his  brother. 

The  Indians  were,  therefore,  ordered  to  remove  the  skeleton  of  the 
youth,  and  to  bring  to  view  tliat  of  the  old  officer.  This  was  done, 
and  after  a  short  exanvnation.  Major  Halket  exclaimed,  '  It  is  my 
father  I '  and  feU  back  into  the  arms  of  his  companions.  The  pioneers 
then  dug  a  grave,  and  the  bones  being  laid  in  it  together,  a  Higliland 
plaid  was  s^tead  over  them,  and  the/  were  interred  wLik  the  customaij 
honoca.** 
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Non — Subjoined  ia  a  representatioR  of  Boivqnct'i  old  Block-houM,  the  only  czlstliic  rcDc,  • 
rather  tuggestlon  nf  Fort  DuquesM.  It  itill  >i.uid»  in  Pittsburgh,  ftrong  and  staunch,  and  the  loop- 
hole* for  musketry  plainly  visible,  amid  a  crowd  of  shabby,  dingy  houses  near  the  river  junction.  Il 
v»s  built  over  the  ruins  of  the  evacuated  post  by  Col.  Bouquet.  The  ston«  in  th«  beads  bean  ia 
fude  characters  the  inscription: 

"  A.  D.  1764  COL.  BOUQUET.- 

Tot  the  purpose  of  better  preservation,  it  has  lately  been  removed  to  the  New  City  Hall,  by  ortUi 
id  tba  Councila  of  Pttuburi;h. 


I'he  Touching  Story  of  Fanny  Braddock. 

In  our  description  of  General  Braddock's  cliaracter  we  stated  that  bt 
"had  once  made  a  most  unfeeling  speech  and  a  cruel  pun  when  he  heard 
of  the  sad  death  of  his  beautiful  but  unfortunate  sister  Fanny,  wha 
committed  suicide  under  most  distressing  circumstances."  We  maj 
here  very  aptly  introduce  a  brief  sketch  of  this  accomplished  lady,  con- 
densed from  an  account  given  by  Goldsmith  in  his  Life  of  Beau  Nash: 

Mistress  Fanny  Braddock  was  left  a  large  fortune  at  her  sister'i  de- 
cease, moved  in  the  very  best  society,  and  contracted  a  p;ission  for  ele- 
gance. "Whatever  the  finest  poet  could  conceive  of  wit,  or  the  mosi 
celebrated  painter  imagine  of  beauty,  were  excelled  in  the  perfections 
of  this  young  lady."  Naturally  gay,  sprightly,  generous  to  a  fault,  and 
excelling  in  conversation,  she  lift  writings  both  in  prose  and  verse 
which  were  as  witty  and  brilliant  as  any  in  that  age.  Her  chief  failing 
was  impnidence  in  the  use  of  money.  Anxious  to  relieve  distress,  she 
was  lavish  beyond  reason;  at  nineteen  she  was  surrounded  by  lovers, 
among  whom  was  S  ,  a  talented  but  unfortunate  man,  whosj;  love. 
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pity,  generosity,  and  even  friendship,  were  all  in  excess.  He  was  called 
"the  good-natoitd  man/'  and  became  Mistieas  Braddock's  favorite. 
Veiy  lOODt  his  debts  becoming  overwhelming,  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  and  his  lady-love  immediately  took  the  fatal  resolu- 
tiott  of  ideasing  him  by  discharging  all  his  debts.  AH  the  admonitions 
of  Nash  and  her  other  friends  Y^re  disregarded.  Her  fortune  was  by  . 
Ihii  means  exhansted,  and,  with  all  her  attractions,  she  lost  rank  and 
esteem,  and  accepted  Nash's  invitation  of  a  return  to  Bath,  where,  for 
a  time,  she  moved  in  the  very  iiist  circles,  but  a  settled  melancholy 
now  possessed  her  and  nothing  could  divert  her. 

Her  beauty,  simplicity  and  artlessness  finally  made  lier  the  victim  of 
a  designing  woman  who  kept  fiishionable  gambling  rooms,  and  who,  by 
flattery,  loans  of  money,  etc.,  soon  gained  an  entire  ascendency  over 
the  thoughtless  deserted  girl,  and  in  1727,  Miss  Fanny  Braddock,  with- 
out, as  Goldsmith  says,  *'ever  transgressing  the  laws  of  virtue,  had  en- 
tirely lost  her  reputation.  Whenever  a  person  was  wanting  to  make  up 
a  party  for  play  at  dame  Lindscy's,  S)  Ivia,  as  she  was  then  familiarly 
called,  was  sent  for,  and  was  obliged  to  sutler  all  those  slights  wliichthe 
rich  but  too  often  let  fall  upon  their  inferiors  in  point  of  fortune." 

This  charming  girl  struggled  hard  with  adversity,  and  yielded  to  every 
encroachment  of  contem]")t  with  sullen  reluctance.  Matters  soon  grew 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  her  friend  Nash  induced  her  to  break  off  all 
connection  with  dame  Lindscy  and  to  rent  part  of  a  house,  where 
she  behaved  with  the  utmost  complaisance,  regularity  and  virtue;  but 
her  detestation  of  life  still  grew  on  her,  and  about  this  time  she  fre- 
quently dwelt,  and  conversed  much,  on  suicide.  She  soon  became  so 
poof  that,  unable  to  mix  in  company  for  want  of  the  elegancies  of  dress, 
she  lived  a  lonely  and  deserted  life,  and  accepted  the  position  of  gov* 
emesB  in  Mr.  Wood's  fiunfly. 

WhQe  he  and  part  of  his  household  were  absent  in  London,  she  con- 
ceived the  fiUal  resolution  of  kavmg  a  life  in  which  she  could  see  no 
oomer  fbr  comfort.  Thus  resolved,  die  sat  down  at  the  dining-room 
window,  and  widi  cool  intrepidity  wrote  the  following  lines  on  one  ol 

Thov  core  for  life  I  ihou  greatest  good  below  ; 
Stfll  maytt  ihoa  fly  the  cowaid  and  the  slava. 
And  tbf  loft  •hunbm  oaly  Uoa  dMbnv*. 

She  then  went  Into  company  with  the  most  cheerful  serenity,  and  or- 
dered supper  to  be  ready  in  tlie  little  library,  where  she  spent  the  houn 
before  bedtime  in  dandling  two  of  Iiir.  Wood's  children  on  her  Imees. 
From  this  point  we  quote  Goldsmith: 

«*In  retiring  to  her  chamber,  she  went  into  the  nursery  to  take  her 
leme  of  another  GhUd»  as  it  lay  steeping  in  her  cradle.   Struck  with  th» 
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imKMence  of  Its  loob  and  tbe  conadoosneaB  of  her  meditated  guilt, 
•he  could  not  avoid  buxstlng  Into  tean  and  hugging  it  in  hei  arms. 
Sbe  tben  bid  her  old  servant  good-night  and  went  to  bed  as  usuaL 
She  soon  quitted  it,  however,  and  dressed  herself  in  dean  linen  and 
white  garments  of  every  kind,  like  a  bridesmaid.  Her  gown  was  pinned 
over  her  breast,  just  as  a  nuise  pins  the  swaddling  clothes  of  an  infant 
A  pink  silk  girdle  was  the  instrument  with  which  she  resolved  to  termi- 
nate her  misery,  and  this  was  lengthened  by  another  made  of  gold 
thread.  The  end  of  the  former  was  tied  with  a  noose,  and  the  latter 
with  three  knots. 

"Thus  prepared,  she  sat  down  and  read;  for  she  left  the  book  open 
at  that  place,  in  the  story  of  Olympia,  in  the  'Orlando  Furioso'  of 
Ariosto,  where,  by  tlie  envy  and  ingratitude  of  her  boscra  friend,  she 
was  ruined  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  an  unpitying  world.  This  fatal 
event  gave  her  fresh  spirits  to  go  through  her  tragical  purpose.  So, 
standing  upon  a  stool  and  flinging  the  girdle  which  was  tied  round  her 
neck  over  a  closet  door  tliat  opened  into  her  chamber,  she  remained 
suspended.  Her  weight,  however,  broke  the  girdle,  and  the  poor  de- 
spairer  fell  on  the  tloor  with  such  violence  that  her  fall  awakened  a 
workman  that,  lay  in  the  house,  about  half  after  two.  Recovering  her- 
self, she  began  to  walk  about  the  room,  as  her  usual  custom  was  when 
she  wanted  i^eep,  and  the  worlcman,  imagining  it  to  be  only  some  ordi- 
nary accident,  again  went  to  sleep. 

"She  once  more,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  a  stronger  girdle,  made 
of  silver  thread,  and  this  kspt  her  suspended  till  she  died.  Her  old 
maid  waited  as  usual  for  the  rin^ng  of  the  bell,  hour  after  hour* 
nntn  two  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  workman,  entering  by  the  win- 
dow, found  her  unfortunate  mistress  still  hangmg  and  quite  cold.  The 
coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  lunacy,  and  her  coipse  wai  nod 
night  decently  buried  in  her  father's  grave. 

"Thus  ended,"  concludes  Goldsmith,  "a  female  wit,  a  toast  and  a 
gamester;  loved,  admired  and  forsaken;  formed  for  the  delight  of  soci- 
ety ;  fallen  by  imprudence  to  be  an  object  of  pity.  Hundreds  in  high 
life  lamented  her  fate,  and  bought  up  her  effects  with  the  greatest  avid- 
ity; and  she  remains  the  strongest  instance  to  posterity  that  want  of 
prudence  alone  almost  cancels  every  other  virtue." 

When  the  news  of  the  suicide  was  told  to  her  brother,  Edward  Brad- 
dock,  he  is  said  to  liave  uttered  this  cruel  and  unfeeling  play  upon 
words:  "Poor  Fanny,  I  always  thought  she  would  play  till  she  wuuld 
be  forced  to  ^ tie  herself  up.***  To  "tie  oneself  up  from  play"  was  a 
cant  phrase  of  the  day  for  incurring  some  obligation,  which  should  act 
as  a  restraint  upon  gambling. 
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RRMAIOCABLE  ADVENTURES  OF  COL.  JAMES  SMITH. 

Five  Years  a  Captive  aaiqng  Indians. 

Among  the  captiva  confined  at  Fort  Duquesne  daring  the  battle  of 
firaddoda  Fields  and  the  subsequent  tortnie  of  prisoners  on  the  banks 
of  the  Allegheny,  was  a  brave  and  enterprising  Pennsylvania  lad  by  the 
name  of  Jaroes  Smith.  He  was  adopted  into  an  Indian  tribe  and 
mained  a  captive  five  yeais.  After  his  release  he  had  a  series  of  adven- 
Cnres,  andader  tiis  removal  to  Bourbon,  Ky.,  became  quite  a  promi* 
sent  citizen  and  legislator,  and  wrote  an  exceedingly  interesting  narra- 
tive of  his  captivity.  He  furnishes  the  fullest  and  most  faitliful  account 
ever  yet  published  of  tlie  habits,  customs,  sentiments  and  daily  forest 
life  of  the  American  Indian,  such  as  he  was  before  being  debauched 
and  contaminated  by  intercourse  with  swindling  traders  and  rum 
traffickers. 

Smith  has  been  appropriately  called  the  ''untutored  Defoe,"  and  there 
is  such  a  charming  quaintiKss  and  simplicity  in  his  invaluable  narrative 
that  we  very  much  regret  we  nuy  not  give  itealire.  Wecaimot  refrain, 
however,  from  quoting  him  for  as  much  as  we  have  room.  In  fact  it  is 
to  him,  as  the  only  English-speaking  person  in  the  fort,  that  history  is 
initebted  for  the  pnfy  account  of  the  Frendi-Indian  dqwrture  for  the 
battle,  their  return  from  the  gory  field  laden  down  with  scalps  and 
spoils,  and  the  subsequent  horrid  and  inhumsn  toctuie  of  prisoners. 
We  quote 

In  May,  1755,  die  provinoe  of  Pennsylvania  agreed  to  send 
out  three  hundred  men,  in  order  to  cut  a  wagon  road  firom 
Fort  Loudon  to  jmn  Braddock's  load,  n^  die  IHirkey  Foot, 
or  three  forks  of  Yohogania.  My  turother-in-hw,  William  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Conococheagne,  was  appointed  oommiasioner,  to  have  the 
oversight  of  these  road-cutters.  Though  I  was  at  that  time  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  I  had  fallen  violently  in  love  with  a  young  lady, 
whom  I  apprehended  was  possessed  of  a  large  share  of  both  beauty  and 
f  irtue  I  but  being  bom  between  Venus  and  Mars,  I  concluded  I  must 
•bo  leave  my  dear  fair  one,  and  go  out  with  the  company  of  road* 
cutters,  to  see  the  event  of  this  campaign ;  but  still  expecting  that 
some  time  in  the  cDurae  of  this  Summer,  I  should  again  return  to  the 
arms  of  my  bclovec!. 

We  went  on  with  the  road  without  interruption  until  near  the  Alle- 
gheny mountain,  when  1  was  sent  back  in  order  to  hurry  up  some 
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provision  wngons  that  were  on  the  way  after  ta.  i  proceeded  down 
the  road  as  far  as  the  crossings  of  the  Juniata,  where,  finding  the 
wagons  were  coming  on  as  fast  as  possible,  I  returned  up  the  road 
again  toward  the  Allegheny  mountain,  in  company  with  one  Arnold 
Vigoras.  Almnt  four  or  five  miles  above  Bedford,  three  Indians  had 
made  a  blind  of  bushes,  stuck  in  the  ground,  as  though  they  had  grown 
;  naturally,  where  they  concealed  themselves,  abo  it  fifteen  yards  from 
the  road.  Wb.cn  \vc  came  oj)j.K)site  to  them  they  fired  upon  us  at  this 
short  distance,  and  killed  my  fellow-traveler,  yet  their  bullets  did  not 
touch  me ;  but  my  horse  making  a  violent  start,  threw  me,  and  the  In- 
dians immediately  ran  up  and  took  me  prisoner.  The  one  that  laid 
bold  on  me  was  a  Gamasataugua;  the  other  two  were  Debwaies.  Out 
of  iSaiem  oould  speak  English,  and  asked  me  if  there  were  any  more 
iMtt  men  coming  after  •  I  told  them  not  any  near»  that  I  knew  oL 
Two  of  these  Indians  stood  by  me,  whilst  the  other  scalped  my  com- 
rade :  ihey  then  set  off  and  can  at  a  smart  rate,  through  the  woods,  for 
alxMit  fifteen  miles,  and  that  night  we  slept  on  the  Allegheny  mountain, 
without  fire. 

The  next  morning  they  divided  the  last  of  their  provisbnsy  wfaidi 
they  had  brought  from  Fort  Duquesne,  and  gaVe  me  an  equal  share, 
which  was  about  two  or  three  ounces  of  mouldy  biscuit — this  and  a 
3roung  ground-hog,  about  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  roasted  and  also  equally 
divided,  was  all  the  provision  we  had  until  we  came  to  the  Loyal  Han- 
na,  which  was  about  fifty  miles ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  way  we  came 
through  exceeding  rocky  laurel  thickets,  without  any  path.  When  we 
came  to  the  west  side  of  Laurel  Hill,  they  gave  the  scalp  halloo,  as 
usual,  wliich  is  a  long  yell  or  halloo  for  every  scalp  or  prisoner  they 
have  in  possession  ;  tlie  last  of  these  scalp  halloos  was  followed  with 
quirk  and  sudden  shrill  shouts  of  joy  and  triumph.  On  their  perform- 
ing this,  we  were  answered  by  the  firing  of  a  number  of  guns  on  the 
Loyal  Hanna,  one  after  another,  quicker  than  one  could  count,  by 
another  party  of  Indians,  who  were  encamped  where  Ligonier  now 
stands.  As  wc  advanced  near  the  party,  they  increased  their  repeated 
shouts  of  joy  and  triumph ;  but  I  did  not  sliare  with  Uiem  in  their  ex- 
cessive mirth. 

When  we  came  to  this  camp,  we  foimd  they  had  plenty  of  turkejrs 
and  other  meat  there ;  and  though  I  neVer  before  cat  venison  without 
bread  or  salt,  yet  as  I  was  hungry,  it  relished  veiy  welL  Hxve  we  lay 
that  night,  and  the  next  morning  the  whole  of  us  marched  on  our  way 
for  Fort  Duquesne.  The  night  after  we  joined  another  camp  of  In- 
dians, with  nearly  the  same  ceremony,  attended  with  great  noise  and 
apparent  joy  among  all  eioept  one.  The  next  morning  we  continued 
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the  march,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  rainc  in  full  view  of  the  fort,  which 
itocxl  on  the  point,  near  where  Fort  i*itt  now  stands.  We  then  made 
a  halt  on  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny,  and  repeated  the  scalp  halloo, 
which  was  answered  by  the  firing  of  all  the  firelorl<s  in  the  hands  of 
both  Indians  and  French  who  were  in  and  about  the  fort,  in  the  afore* 
said  manner,  and  also  the  great  guns,  which  were  followed  by  the  con- 
tinued shouts  and  yells  of  the  different  savage  tribes  who  were  thea 
collected  there. 

Am  I  was  at  this  time  unacquainted  with  this  mode  of  firing  and  ydl* 
ing  of  the  savages,  I  ooadaded  that  tiieie  were  thousands  of  Indiaai 
thene  leady  to  xeodve  General  Braddock;  but  what  added  to  my  sor* 
prise,  I  saw  nombers  nmning  towards  me,  stripped  naked,  cxcepl 
breech-doat^i  and  painted  in  the  most  hideous  m&nner,  of  various 
color^  though  the  principal  color  was  vermilion,  or  a  bright  red;  yet 
there  was  annexed  to  this  blade,  brown,  blue,  &a  As  they  approached 
they  formed  themselves  into  two  long  ranks,  about  two  or  three 
rods  apart  I  was  told  by  an  Indian  that  could  speak  English  that  I 
must  run  betwixt  these  ranks,  and  that  they  would  flog  me  aU  Ae  wa) 
as  I  ran,  and  if  I  ran  quick  it  would  be  so  much  the  better,  as  they 
would  quit  when  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  ranks.  There  appeared  to  be 
a  general  rejoicing  around  met  7^  ^  could  find  nothing  like  joy  in  my 
breast ;  but  I  started  to  the  race  with  all  the  resolution  and  vigor  I 
was  capable  of  exercising,  and  found  that  it  was  as  I  had  been  told,  for 
I  was  flogged  the  whole  way.  When  I  had  got  near  the  end  of  the 
lines,  I  was  struck  with  sometlung  tliat  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  stick,  or 
the  handle  of  a  tomahawk,  wiiich  caused  me  to  fall  to  the  ground.  On 
my  recovering  my  senses,  I  endeavored  to  renew  my  race ;  but  as  I 
arose,  some  one  cast  sand  in  my  eyes,  which  blinded  me  so  that  1  could 
not  see  where  to  run.  They  continued  beating  me  most  intolerably, 
until  I  was  at  length  insensible ;  but  before  I  lost  my  senses,  I  remem- 
ber my  wishing  them  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  for  I  thought  they  in- 
tended killing  me,  but  apprehended  they  were  too  long  about  it.  The 
first  thing  I  remember  was  my  being  in  the  fort,  amidst  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  a  French  doctor  standing  by  me,  who  had  opened  a  vein 
in  my  left  arm;  after  whkh  the  interpreter  asked  me  how  I  did:  I  told 
him  I  felt  much  pain ;  the  doctor  then  washed  my  wounds,  and  the 
bruised  places  of  my  body,  with  French  brandy.  As  I  felt  pain,  and 
die  brandy  smelt  well,  I  adced  for  some  Inwardly,  but  the  doctor  tokl 
me,  by  the  tnteiiueter,  that  it  did  not  suit  my  case. 

When  they  found  I  could  speak,  a  number  of  Indians  came  around 
me  and  examined  me,  with  threats  of  cruel  death  if  I  did  not  tell  the 
troth.    The  fint  question  they  asked  me  was,  how  many  men  weia 
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there  in  the  party  that  were  coming  from  Pennsylvania  to  join  Brad- 
dock  ?  I  told  them  the  iruih,  that  there  were  three  hundred.  The  next 
question  was,  were  they  all  armed  ?  I  told  them  they  were  all  well 
armed,  (meaning  the  arm  of  flesh,)  for  they  had  only  about  thirty  gum 
among  the  whole  of  them ;  which,  if  the  Indians  had  known,  they 
would  certainly  have  gone  and  cut  them  all  off;  therefore,  I  could  n<rt 
in  conscience  let  them  know  the  defenceless  situation  of  the  road-oit- 
•  ters.  I  was  then  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  carefully  attended  by  the 
doctors,  and  recovered  quicker  than  what  I  expected. 

Some  time  after  I  was  there,  I  was  visited  by  the  Delaware  Indian  al- 
ready mentioned,  who  was  at  the  taking  of  me,  and  could  speak  some 
English.  Though  be  spoke  but  bad  English,  yet  I  found  him  to  be  » 
man  of  ooniidenible  nndentanding.  I  asked  him  if  I  had  dome  any 
tiling  tiiat  bad  ofiencted  Uie  Indians*  whidi  caused  tfaem  to  tieat  me  ao 
mmierdlbUy?  He  said  no,  it  was  only  an  old  custom  the  lodiaas  bad, 
and  it  was  like  how  do  yon  do ; "  aCker  tbat,  be  said,  I  would  be  wdl 
«sed.  I  asked  bim  if  I  should  be  pennittedto  lemain  with  theFkendi? 
He  said  no— and  told  me,  that,  as  soon  as  I  recovered,  I  must  not  only 
go  with  the  Indians,  but  must  be  made  an  Indian  myaelt  I  asked  bim 
what  news  from  Braddock's  army?  He  said,  the  Indians  spied  them 
every  day,  and  he  showed  me  by  making  marks  on  the  ground  with  a 
stick,  that  Braddock's  army  was  advancing  in  very  dose  order,  and  that 
the  Indians  would  surround  them,  take  trees,  and  (as  he  eKpressed  it,) 
shoot  um  down  all  one  pigeon. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1755,  in  the  mornings  I 
heard  a  great  stir  in  the  fort.  As  I  could  then  walk  with  a  staff  in  my 
hand,  1  went  out  of  the  door,  which  was  just  by  the  wall  of  the  fort, 
and  stood  upon  the  wall  and  viewed  the  Indians  in  a  huddle  before  the 
gate,  where  were  barrels  of  powder,  bullets,  flints,  &c.,  and  every  one 
taking  what  suited;  I  saw  the  Indians  also  march  ofT  in  rank  entire— 
likewise  the  French  Canadians,  and  some  regulars.  After  viewing  the 
Iniiians  and  French  in  different  positions,  I  computed  them  to  be  about 
four  hundred,  and  wondered  that  they  attempted  to  go  out  against 
Braddock  with  so  small  a  party.  I  was  then  in  high  hopes  that  I  would 
soon  see  them  Hy  before  the  British  troops,  and  tliat  General  Braddock 
would  take  the  fort  and  rescue  me. 

I  remained  anxious  to  know  the  advent  of  this  day ;  and,  in  the  after* 
noon,  I  again  observed  a  great  noise  and  commotion  in  die  Ibrt,  and 
diough  at  that  time  I  could  not  understand  French,  yet  I  found  that  it 
was  the  voice  of  joy  and.  triumph,  and  (eared  that  they  had  seoeived 
what  I  called  bad  news. 

I  had  observed  some  of  the  old  country  loUien  speak  Dutch;  ai  X 
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tpo\.t  Dutch,  I  went  to  one  of  tbenit  and  asked  him,  what  was  the 

news  ?  He  told  me  that  a  runner  Ind  just  arrived,  who  said  that  had- 
dock would  certainly  be  defeated ;  that  the  Indians  and  French  had  sur 
nmnded  him,  and  were  concealed  behind  trees  and  in  gullies,  and  kept 
a  constant  fire  upon  the  English,  and  that  they  saw  the  English  fallhig 
in  heaps,  and  if  they  did  not  take  the  river,  which  was  the  only  gap, 
and  make  their  escape,  there  would  not  be  one  man  left  alive  before 
sundown.  Some  time  after  this  I  heard  a  number  of  scalp  halloos,  and 
saw  a  company  of  Indians  and  French  coming  in.  I  observed  they  had 
a  great  many  bloody  scalps,  grenadiers*  caps,  British  canteens,  bayo- 
nets, &c.,  with  them.  They  brought  the  news  that  Braddock  was  de- 
feated. After  that,  another  company  came  in,  which  appeared  to  be 
about  one  liundred,  and  chiefly  Indians,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  al- 
most every  one  of  this  company  was  carrying  scalps ;  after  this  came 
another  company  with  a  number  of  wagon  horses,  and  also  a  great 
many  scalps.  Those  that  were  coming  in,  and  those  that  had  arrived, 
Icept  a  oooatant  firing  d  small  anns,  and  also  tfae  great  guns  in  the  fort, 
which  were  accompanied  with  the  most  hideous  shouts  and  yeUs  fiom 
all  quarters ;  so  that  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  infernal  regions  haul 
broke  loose. 

About  sundown  I  beheld  a  small  party  coming  In  wiUi  about  a  docen 
prisoners,  stripped  naked,  with  their  hands  tied  belund  fbar  backs,  and 
part  of  their  bodies  blackened— these  prisoners  they  burned  to  death  on 
the  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river  opposite  the  fort  I  stood  on  the  fort 
wall  until  I  beheld  them  begin  to  bum  one  of  these  men;  they  had  him 
tied  to  a  stake,  and  kept  touching  him  with  fire-brands,  red-hot  irons, 
ftc,  and  he  screaming  in  the  most  doleful  manner— the  Indians  in  the 
meantime  yelling  like  infernal  spirits.  As  this  scene  aj^eared  too 
shocking  for  me  to  behold,  I  retired  to  my  lodgings  both  sore  and  sorry. 

When  I  came  into  my  lodgings  I  saw  Russel's  Seven  Sermons,  which 
they  had  brouglu  from  the  field  of  battle,  which  a  Frenchman  made  a 
present  of  to  rac.  From  the  best  information  I  could  receive,  there 
were  only  seven  Indians  and  four  French  killed  in  this  battle,  and  five 
hundred  British  lay  dead  in  the  field,  l>csidcs  what  were  killed  in  the 
river  on  their  retreat.  The  morning  after  the  battle,  I  saw  Braddock's 
artillery  brought  into  the  fort ;  the  same  day  I  also  saw  several  Indians 
in  British  officers'  dress,  with  sash,  lialf  moons,  laced  iiats,  6ic,f  which 
the  British  then  wore. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  Indians  demanded  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
go  with  them.  I  was  not  well  able  to  march,  but  they  took  me  in  a 
ranoc  up  the  Allegheny  river,  to  an  Indian  town,  that  was  on  the  nortii 
fi'Ie  of  the  river,  about  fort/  milei  j^pv^  F^rt  Daqiusne.  Um  I  re* 
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nudned  about  three  weeks,  and  was  then  taken  to  an  Indian  town  on 
the  west  branch  of  the  ^rusklngura,  about  twenty  miles  aljove  the  forks, 
which  was  called  Tullihas,  which  was  inhabited  by  Delawares,  Caugh- 
newagas  and  Mohicans. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  at  the  aforesaid  town,  a  number  of  Indians 
collected  about  mc,  and  one  of  them  began  to  pull  the  hair  out  of  my 
head.  He  had  some  aslics  on  a  piece  of  bark,  in  which  he  frequently 
dipped  his  fingers,  in  order  to  take  the  firmer  hold,  and  so  he  went  on, 
as  if  he  luid  been  plucking  a  turkey,  until  lie  had  all  the  liair  clean  out 
of  my  head,  except  a  small  spot  about  three  or  four  inches  square  on 
my  crown ;  this  they  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  excepting  three 
locks,  which  they  dressed  up  in  their  own  mode.  .Tvo  of  theae  diff 
wrapped  round  with  a  nanow  headed  garter  made  by  themselves  fix 
that  purpose,  and  the  other  diey  plaited  at  foil  length,  and  then  stock  it 
llill  of  aflver  brooches.  After  this  they  bored  my  nose  and  ears,  and 
filed  me  off  with  ear-rings  and  nose  jeweb;  then  they  ordered  me  to 
itiip  off  my  dothes  and  put  on  a  bveech-doot,  whidi  I  did;  they  then 
painted  my  headt  face  and  body,  in  various  colors.  They  pot  a  la^ 
belt  of  wampum  on  my  neck,  and  silver  bands  on  my  hands  and  right 
aim;  and  so  an  old  dUef  led  me  out  in  the  street,  and  gave  the  alarm 
halloo^  Mtf-wnjpl,  several  times  repeated  quick;  and  on  this  all  that  were 
m  the  town  came  running  and  stood  roond  the  old  diief,  who  hdd  ms 
h]r  the  hand  in 

Sum  DocnD  m  tbb  Sivsr  by  Tbbmm  Sqvawi. 

As  I  at  that  time  knew  nothing  of  their  mode  of  adoption  and  had 
seen  them  put  to  death  all  they  had  taken,  and  as  I  never  could  find 
that  they  saved  a  man  alive  at  Braddock's  defeat,  I  made  no  doubt  but 
they  were  about  putting  me  to  death  in  some  cruel  manner.  The  old 
chief,  holding  me  by  the  hand,  made  a  long  siieech,  very  loud,  and 
wrhen  he  had  done,  he  handed  me  to  three  young  sc^uaws,  who  led  me 
by  the  hand  down  the  bank,  into  the  river,  until  tlie  water  was  up  to 
our  middle.  The  squaws  then  made  signs  to  me  to  plunge  myself  into 
the  water,  but  I  did  not  understand  them — I  thought  that  the  result  of 
the  council  was,  lliat  I  should  be  drowned,  and  that  these  young  ladies 
were  to  be  the  executioners.  They  all  three  laid  violcut  hold  of  me. 
and  I  for  some  time  opposed  them  with  all  my  might,  which  occasioned 
kwd  laughter  by  the  multitude  that  were  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  At 
length  one  of  the  squaws  made  out  to  speak  a  little  Eii^h^h.  (for  I  be- 
lieve they  began  to  be  afraid  of  me,)  and  said  w  kt§riyoui  on  tliis  1 
gave  myself  up  to  their  ladyships,  who  were  as  good  as  thqli  word;  foi 
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though  they  plunged  me  under  the  water,  and  washed  and  rubbed  mt 
levcrely,  yet  I  could  not  say  they  hurt  me  much. 

These  young  womsn  then  led  me  up  to  the  council  house,  where  some 
of  the  tribe  were  ready  with  new  clothes  for  me.  They  gave  me  a  new 
ruffled  shirt,  which  I  put  on  ;  also  a  pair  of  leggins  done  ofF  with  rib- 
bons and  beads;  likewise  a  pair  of  moccasins,  and  garters  dressed  with 
beads,  porcupine  quills,  and  red  hair — also  a  tinsel  laced  cappo.  They 
again  painted  my  head  and  face  with  various  colors,  and  tied  a  bunch 
of  red  feathers  to  one  of  iliose  locks  they  lu.d  left  on  the  crown  of  my 
head,  which  stood  up  five  or  six  inches.  They  seated  me  on  a  bear- 
skin, and  gave  me  a  pipe,  tomahawk,  and  polecat-skin  pouch,  which 
hwl  been  skmned  poclDet  fashion,  and  contained  tobacco,  Wlikinnick, 
.  or  dry  sumadi  leaves,  whidi  diey  mix  with  tikcir  tobacco-  also  spunk, 
flint  and  steeL  When  I  was  thus  seated,  the  Indians  came  in  diesaed 
and  painted  in  their  grandest  manner.  As  ihey  came  in  they  took  their 
seats,  and  for  a  considerable  time  there  was  a  profound  sileno&— emy 
one  was  smoking— bat  not  a  word  was  spoken  among  them. 

At  length  one  of  the  diiefi  made  a  speech,  which  was  delivered  to 
me  by  an  kterpieter,  and  was  as  foUoweth:  "My  son,  you  are  now 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  bone  ot  our  bone.  By  the  ceremony  which  was 
performed  this  day,  every  drop  of  white  blood  was  washed  out  of  your 
veins;  you  are  taken  into  the  Caughnewaga  nation,  and  initiated  into 
a  warlike  tribe;  yon  are  adopted  into  a  great  £unily,  and  now  received 
with  great  seriousness  and  solemnity  in  the  room  and  place  of  a  great 
man.  After  what  has  passed  this  day,  you  are  now  one  of  us  by  an  old 
Strong  law  and  custom.  My  son,  you  have  nothing  to  fear;  we  are  now 
under  the  same  obligations  to  love,  support  and  defend  you,  that  we  are 
to  love  and  defend  one  another;  therefore,  you  are  to  consider  yourself 
as  one  of  our  people."  At  this  time  I  did  not  believe  this  fine  speech, 
especially  that  of  the  white  blood  being  waslied  out  of  me;  but  since 
that  time  I  have  found  that  there  was  much  sincerity  in  said  speech, — 
for,  from  that  day,  I  never  knew  them  to  make  any  distinction  between 
me  and  themselves  in  any  respect  whatever  until  I  left  them.  If  they  had 
plenty  of  clothing  I  had  plenty;  if  we  were  scarce,  we  all  shared  one  fate. 

After  this  ceremony  was  over,  I  was  introduced  to  my  new  kin,  and 
told  that  I  was  to  attend  a  feast  that  evening,  which  I  did.  And,  as 
the  custom  was,  they  gave  me  also  a  bowl  and  wooden  spoon,  which  I 
carried  with  me  to  the  place,  whete  there  were  a  number  of  large  brass 
kettles  fidl  of  boiled  venison  and  green  com ;  every  one  advanced  with 
his  bowl  and  spoon,  and  had  his  share  given  him.  After  this  one  of  the 
chiefs  made  a  short  speech,  and  then  we  began  to  eat 

The  name  of  one  of  thechie&of  this  town  was  Tecanyateri|^o,  alias 
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Pluggy,  and  the  other  Asallecoa,  alias  Mohawk  Solomon.  As  Pluggy 
and  his  party  were  to  start  the  next  day  to  waf,  to  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  next  thing  to  be  performed  was  the  war  dance,  and  their  wax 
longs.  At  their  war  dance  they  had  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
— they  had  a  short  hollow  gum,  closed  at  one  end,  with  water  in  it,  and 
parchment  stretched  over  the  open  end  thereof,  which  they  beat  with 
one  stick,  and  made  a  sound  nearly  like  a  mufilcd  tlrum — all  those  who 
were  going  on  this  expedition  collected  together  and  formed.  An  old 
Indian  then  began  to  sing,  and  timed  the  music  l)y  beating  on  this  drum, 
as  the  ancients  formerly  timed  their  music  by  beating  the  tabor.  On 
this  the  warriors  began  to  advance,  or  move  forward  in  concert,  like 
wdl-disdplined  troops  would  maich  to  the  tnd  dram.  Each  war* 
rior  had  a  tomahawk,  spear  Of  war-mallet  in  his  hand,  and  they  all  moved 
fegnhriy  towards  the  east,  or  the  way  they  intended  to  go  to  war.  At 
length  they  all  stretched  fheir  tomahawks  towards  the  Potomac,  and  giv- 
ing a  hideous  shout  or  yell,  fhey  wheeled  quick  about,  and  danced  in 
fhft  same  inflirpfff  badL 

The  next  was  the  war  song.  In  perfonning  tins,  only  one  sung  at  a 
tune,  in  a  moving  posture,  with  a  tomahawk  in  1^  hand,  while  all  the 
other  wairion  were  engaged  hi  calling  aloud  ^-uA,  whidi  they 
constandy  repeated  while  the  war  song  was  going  on«  When  the  war- 
rior that  was  singing  had  ended  his  song,  he  struck  a  war-post  with  his 
tomahawk,  and  with  a  loud  voice  told  what  warlike  exploits  he  had  done, 
and  what  he  now  intended  to  do,  which  were  answered  by  the  other 
warriors  with  loud  shouts  of  applause.  Some  who  had  not  before  in- 
tended to  go  to  war,  at  this  time  were  so  animated  by  this  performance 
that  they  took  up  the  tomaliawk  and  sung  the  war  song,  which  was  an- 
swered with  shouts  of  joy,  as  they  were  then  initiated  into  the  present 
marching  company.  The  next  morning  this  company  all  collected  at 
one  place,  with  their  heads  and  faces  painted  with  various  colors,  and 
packs  upon  their  backs:  they  marched  off,  all  silent,  except  the  com- 
mander, who,  in  the  front,  sung  the  traveling  song.  Just  as  the  rear 
passed  the  end  of  the  town,  they  began  to  fire  in  their  slow  manner, 
from  the  front  to  the  rear,  which  was  accompanied  with  shouts  and  yeiia 
from  all  quarters. 

ITiis  evening  I  was  invited  to  another  sort  of  dance,  which  was  a  kind 
of  promiscuous  dance.  The  young  men  stood  in  one  rank,  and  the 
young  women  in  another,  about  one  rod  apart,  facing  eadi  other*  The 
one  that  raised  the  tune,  or  started  the  song,  held  a  small  gourd  or  dry 
shell  of  a  squash  in  his  hand,  which  contained  beads  or  small  stones, 
which  rattlMl.  When  he  began  to  smg,  he  timed  the  tune  with  lus  rat* 
tie— both  men  and  women  danced  and  sung  together,  advancing  towards 
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each  other,  stooping  until  their  heads  would  be  touching  together,  and 
then  ceased  from  dancing,  with  loud  shouts,  and  retreated  and  formed 
again,  and  so  repeated  the  same  thing  over  and  over,  for  three  or  four 
hours,  without  intermission.  This  exercise  appeared  to  me  at  first  irra- 
tional and  insipid ;  but  I  found  that  in  singing  their  tunes,  they  used  ya 
ne  no  hoo  wa  ne^  &'c.t  like  our  fa  sol  la^  and  though  they  liave  no  such 
tliii.^  jingling  verse,  yet  they  can  intermix  sentences  with  their  notes, 
and  say  what  they  please  to  each  other,  and  carry  on  '.he  tune  in  con- 
cert. I  found  that  this  was  a  kind  of  wooing  or  courting  dance,  and  at 
they  advanced,  stooping  with  their  heads  together,  they  could  say  what 
they  pleased  in  each  other's  ear,  without  disconcerting  their  rough  nm- 
siCy  and  the  others,  or  those  near,  not  hear  what  they  said* 

Shortly  after  this  I  went  out  to  hunt.  We  traveled  about  south  firom 
fliii  town,  and  the  first  night  we  killed  nothing,  but  we  had  with  as 
green  com,  which  we  roasted  and  ate  that  night  The  next  day  wo 
eocamped  about  twelve  o'dodc,  and  the  hunters  turned  out  to  hunt,  and 
I  went  down  the  run  that  we  encamped  on,  in  company  with  some 
squaws  and  boys,  to  hunt  plums,  which  we  found  in  great  plenty.  We 
remained  at  this  camp  about  eight  or  ten  days,  and  killed  a  number  of 
deer.  Though  we  liad  neither  bread  nor  mlt  at  this  time,  yet  we  had 
both  roast  and  boiled  meat  in  great  plenty,  and  they  were  fiequently 
inviting  me  to  eat  when  I  had  no  appetite. 

We  then  moved  to  the  buffalo  lick,  where  we  killed  several  buffalo, 
and  in  their  sinall  brass  kettles  tliey  made  about  half  a  bushel  of  salt. 
I  suppose  this  lick  was  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  aforesaid 
town,  and  somewhere  between  the  Muskingum,  Ohio  and  Scioto. 
About  the  lick  was  clear,  open  woods,  and  thin  white-oak  land,  and  at 
that  time  there  were  large  roads  leading  to  the  lick,  like  wagon  roads. 
We  moved  from  this  lick  about  six  or  seven  miles,  and  encamped  on  a 
creek.  Though  the  Indians  had  given  me  a  gun,  I  had  not  yet  bee* 
permitted  to  go  out  from  the  camp  to  hunt.  At  this  place  Mohawk 
Solomon  asked  me  to  go  out  with  him  to  hunt,  which  I  readily  agreed 
to.  After  some  time  we  came  upon  some  fresh  buffalo  tracks.  I  had 
observed  before  this  that  the  Indians  were  upon  their  guard,  and  afraid 
of  an  enemy ;  for,  untfl  now,  they  and  the  southern  nations  had  been 
at  war.  As  we  were  following  the  bufialo  tracks,  Solomon  seemed  to 
be  on  his  guard,  went  very  slow,  and  would  frequently  stand  and  listen, 
and  appeared  to  be  in  suspense.  We  came  to  where  the  tracks  were 
very  pUun  in  the  sand,  and  I  said,  it  is  surely  bufialo  tracks;  he  sak!, 
kiaht  yau  knew  noMig'-may  ht  huff^  iraektt  wuiy  ke  Caitmkk  He 
went  very  cautious  until  we  found  some  finsh  buffido  dung :  he  then 
vniled,  and  said  OUamia  tmmoi  make  90* 
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CUNNINO  OF  THE  CaTAWBAS— &IITH  LoST  OT  TRC  WoODS. 

He  then  stopped  and  told  me  an  odd  story  about  the  Catawbas.  He 
said  that  formerly  the  Catawbas  came  near  one  of  their  hunting  camps, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  camp  lay  in  ambush ;  and  in  order  to 
decoy  them  out,  sent  two  or  three  Catawbas  in  the  night  past  their 
camp,  with  buffalo  hoofs  fixed  on  their  feet,  so  as  to  make  artificial 
tracks.  In  the  morning  those  in  the  camp  followed  after  these  tracks, 
thinking  they  were  bufiEdo,  until  they  were  fired  on  by  the  Catawbas, 
tnd  levenl  of  them  killed;  the  others  fled,  collected  a  party,  and  pur- 
med  the  Cktawbasi  but  they,  in  their  subtlety,  brought  with  them  lat* 
tlesnake  poison,  which  they  had  coUedied  from  the  bladder  that  lieth  at 
«he  root  of  the  snake's  teeth;  this  they  had  corked  up  in  a  short  piece 
of  a  cane  stalk ;  they  had  also  brought  with  them  small  cane  or  teed, 
about  the  size  of  a  rye  straw,  which  thejr  made  sharp  at  the  end  like  a 
pen,  and  dipped  them  into  the  poison,  and  stuck  them  into  the  ground 
among  die  grass,  along  their  own  tracks^  in  such  a  pontion  that  thef 
might  stick  into  the  legs  of  the  pnisneis,  which  answered  the  design; 
and  as  the  Catawbas  had  runners  behind  to  watch  the  motion  of  the 
purmeis,  when  they  found  that  a  number  of  them  were  lame,  being 
artifidaUy  snake  bit,  and  that  they  were  all  turning  back,  the  Catawbas 
turned  upon  the  pursuers  and  defeated  them,  and  killed  and  scalped  all 
those  that  were  lame.  When  Solomon  had  finished  his  story,  and 
found  that  I  understood  him,  he  concluded  by  saying,  Vou  dotCtkmw, 
Catawba  velly  bad  Indian,  Catatvba  all  one  devil ^  Catawba. 

Some  time  after  this  I  was  told  to  take  the  dogs  with  me  and  go  down 
the  creek,  perhaps  I  migiit  kill  a  turkey  ;  it  being  in  the  afternoon,  I 
was  also  told  not  to  go  far  from  the  creek,  and  to  come  up  the  creek 
again  to  the  camp,  and  to  take  care  not  to  get  lost.  When  I  had  gone 
some  distance  down  the  creek,  I  came  upon  fresh  buffalo  tracks,  and  as 
I  had  a  number  of  dogs  with  me  to  stop  the  butTalo,  I  conc  luded  I 
would  follow  after  and  kill  one  ;  and  as  the  gniss  and  weeds  were  rank, 
I  could  readily  follow  the  track.  A  little  before  sundown  I  despaired  of 
coming  up  with  them ;  I  was  then  thinking  how  I  might  get  into  camp 
before  night;  I  concluded,  as  the  buffalo  had  made  several  turns,  if  I  took 
tiie  track  bade  to  the  creek  it  would  be  dark  before  I  could  get  to  the 
camp ;  therefore  I  thought  I  would  take  a  nearer  way  through  the  hills, 
and  strike  the  creek  a  little  below  the  camp ;  but  as  it  was  cloudy 
weather,  and  I  a  very  young  woodsman,  I  could  find  neither  creek  nor 
camp.  When  nig^  came  on  I  fired  my  gun  several  times  and  hallooedy 
but  could  hear  no  imswer.  The  next  morning  early  the  Indians  were 
out  after  me,  and  as  I  had  with  me  ten  or  a  dozen  dogi,  and  the  grass 
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and  weeds  rank,  they  could  readily  follow  my  track.  \Vlien  tl.cy  came 
up  with  me,  they  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  good  lunnor.  I  asked  Solo- 
mon if  he  thought  I  was  running  away,  he  said,  no,  no,  you  go  too  much 
crooked.  On  my  return  to  camp  tlicy  took  away  my  gun  from  me,  and 
for  this  rash  act  I  was  reduced  to  a  bow  and  arrows  for  near  two  years. 
We  were  out  on  this  tour  for  about  six  weeks. 

When  we  returned  to  the  town,  Pluggy  and  his  party  had  arrived, 
and  brought  with  them  a  considerable  number  of  scalps  and  prisoners 
fipom  the  iooth  branch  of  the  Potomac;  they  also  brought  with  them 
an  English  Bible,  which  they  gave  to  a  Dutch  woman  who  was  a  pris- 
oner; bat  as  she  could  not  read  English,  she  made  a  pretent  of  it  to 
me,  whkh  was  very  acceptable.  I  remained  in  this  town  until  some 
time  in  October,  when  my  adopted  brother,  called  TontUesugo,  who 
had  married  a  Wyandot  squaw,  took  me  ¥rith  him  to  Idike  Erie. 

On  this  route  we  had  no  horses  with  us,  and  when  we  started  from 
the  town  all  the  pack  I  carried  was  a  pouch,  containing  my  books,  a 
little  dried  venison,  and  my  blanket  I  had  then  no  gun,  but  Ton- 
tileaugo,  who  was  a  first-rate  hunter,  carried  a  rifle  gun,  and  every  day 
killed  deer,  raccoons,  r  b  ars.  We  left  the  meat,  excepting  a  little 
for  present  use,  and  carried  the  skins  with  us  until  we  encamped,  and 
then  stretched  them  with  elm  bark  on  a  frame  made  with  poles  stuck  in 
the  ground  and  tied  together  with  lynn  or  elm  bark ;  and  when  the 
skins  were  dried  by  the  fire  we  packed  them  up  and  carried  tb.cm  with 
us  the  next  day.  As  Tontilca-.i^o  could  not  speak  English,  I  had  to 
make  use  of  all  the  Caughncwaga  I  had  learned  even  to  talk  very  im- 
perfectly with  him ;  but  I  found  I  U  irned  to  talk  Indian  faster  this 
way  than  when  I  had  those  with  me  who  could  speak  English.  As 
we  proceeded  down  the  Canesadooharie  waters,  our  packs,  increased 
by  the  skins  that  were  daily  killed,  became  so  very  heavy  that  we 
could  not  march  more  than  eight  or  tea  miles  per  day.  We  came  to 
Lake  Eric  about  six  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  Canesadooharie.  As 
the  wind  was  very  high  the  evening  we  came  to  the  lake,  I  wa'i  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  roaring  of  the  water  and  see  the  high  waves  that 
dashed  against  the  shore,  like  the  ocean.  We  encamped  on  a  run  near 
the  lake,  and  as  the  wmd  fell  that  night,  the  next  morning  the  hke  was 
only  in  a  moderate  motion,  and  we  marched  on  the  sand  along  the  side 
of  the  water,  frequently  resting  ourselves,  as  we  were  heavy  laden.  I 
saw  on  the  strand  a  number  of  large  fish,  that  had  been  left  in  flat  or 
hollow  places;  as  the  wind  fell  and  the  waves  abated,  they  were  left 
without  water  or  only  a  small  quantity;  and  numbers  of  bald  and  grey 
eagles,  &c.,  were  along  the  shore  devouring  them. 

Some  time  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  a  large  camp  of  Wyandots. 
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at  the  mouth  of  Cancsadooharie,  where  Tontileaiigo'a  wife  was.  Here 
we  were  kiudly  received :  tlicy  gave  us  a  kind  of  rough,  brown  pota- 
toes, which  grew  spontaneously,  and  were  called  by  the  Caughnewagas, 
ohenata.  These  potatoes,  peeled  and  dipped  in  raccoon's  flit,  taste 
nearly  like  our  sweet  potatoes.  They  also  gave  us  what  they  call  cane- 
'  heanta^  which  is  a  kind  of  hominy,  made  of  green  corn,  dried,  and 
beans  mixed  together.  We  continued  our  camp  at  the  mouth  of 
Canesailuuliarie  for  some  time,  where  we  killed  some  deer  and  a  great 
many  raccoons ;  the  raccoons  here  were  remarkably  large  and  fat.  At 
length  we  all  embarked  in  a  large  birch-bark  canoe.  This  vessel  was 
■bout  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  and  about  five  and  thirty  feet 
Iraig ;  and  though  it  could  carry  a  heavy  buiden,  it  was  so  artfully  and 
curiously  constructed  that  four  men  could  cany  it  several  mites,  or 
from  one  landing  place  to  another,  or  from  the  ivateis  of  the  lake  to 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  We  proceeded  up  Canesadooharie  a  few  miles 
and  went  on  shore  to  hunt ;  but  to  my  great  surprise  they  carried  the 
vessel  that  we  all  came  in  up  the  bank,  and  inverted  it  or  turned  the 
botltom  up,  and  converted  it  into  a  dwelling  house,  and  kindled  a  fire 
before  us  to  warm  ourselves  by  and  cook.  With  our  baggage  and  our- 
selves in  this  house  we  were  very  much  crowded,  vet  our  liHle  house 
turned  off  the  rain  very  well. 

We  kept  moving  and  hunting  up  this  river  until  we  came  to  the  falls; 
here  we  remained  some  weeks,  and  killed  a  number  of  deer,  sevend 
bears,  and  a  great  many  raccoons.  While  we  remained  here,  I  left  my 
pouch  with  my  books  in  camp,  wrapped  up  in  my  blanket,  and  went 
out  to  hunt  chestnuts.  On  my  return  to  camp  my  books  were  missing. 
I  inquired  after  them,  and  asked  the  Indians  if  tl.ey  kr.-ew  where  they 
were;  they  told  me  that  they  supposed  the  puppies  had  carried  them 
off.  I  did  not  believe  them,  but  thought  they  were  dis})leased  at  my 
poring  over  my  books,  and  concluded  to  destroy  them,  or  put  them  out 
of  my  way. 

After  this,  I  was  again  out  after  nuts,  and  on  my  return  beheld  a  new 
erection,  composed  of  two  white  oak  saplings,  that  were  forked  about 
twelve  feet  high|  and  stood  about  fifteen  feet  apart.  They  had  cut 
these  saplings  at  the  forks,  and  kid  a  strong  pole  across,  which  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  and  the  posts  they  had  shaved  very  smooth, 
and  pQunted  in  places  with  vermilion,  I  could  not  conceive  the  use  of 
ihis  piece  of  work,  and  at  length  concluded  it  was  a  gallows.  I  thought 
that  I  had  displeased  them  by  reading  my  books,  and  that  diey  were 
about  putting  me  to  death.  Hie  next  morning  I  observed  them  bring- 
ing their  skins  all  to  this  place,  and  hanging  them  over  this  pole,  so  as 
to  preserve  them  from  being  injured  by  the  weather.   This  removed 
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my  fean.  They  also  bnried  flieir  large  canoe  in  die  gfoundf  fiUdi  ii 
the  way  they  took  to  preserve  this  lort  of  a  canoe  in  the  Winter  season. 

It  was  some  time  in  December  when  we  finuibed  oar  Winter  cabin; 
but  wben  we  had  got  into  this  comparatively  fine  lodging,  another  diffi- 
culty arose— we  had  nothing  to  cat.  While  I  was  traveling  witb  Ton* 
tOeangOi  as  was  before  mentionedy  and  had  plenty  of  fiit  venison,  bear's 
meat  and  raccoons,  I  then  thought  it  was  hard  living  without  bread  or 
salt;  bat  now  I  began  to  conclude;  that  if  I  had  anythmg  that  would 
banish  pinching  hunger,  and  keep  soul  and  body  together,  I  would  be 
content   While  the  hunters  were  all  out,  exerting  themselves  to  the  nt* 
most  of  their  ability,  the  squaws  and  boys  (in  which  class  I  was,)  were 
scattered  out  in  the  bottoms,  hunting  red  haws,  black  haws  and  hickory 
dnts.    As  it  was  too  late  in  the  year,  we  did  not  succeed  in  gathering 
haws ;  but  we  had  tolerable  success  in  scratching  up  hickory  nuts  from 
under  a  light  snow,  which  we  carried  with  us  lest  the  hunters  should  not 
succeed.    After  our  return  the  hunters  came  in,  who  had  killed  only 
two  small  turkeys,  which  were  but  little  nniong  eight  hunters,  and  thir- 
teen squaws,  boys  and  children;  but  they  were  divided  with  the  greatest 
equity  and  justice— every  one  got  their  equal  share. 

The  next  day  the  hunters  turned  out  again,  and  killed  one  deer  and 
three  bears.  One  of  the  bears  was  very  large  and  remarkably  fat.  The 
hunters  carried  in  meat  sufficient  to  give  us  all  a  hearty  supper  and 
breakfast.  The  squaws,  and  all  that  could  carry,  turned  out  to  bring  in 
meat — every  one  had  their  share  assigned  them,  and  my  load  was  among 
tlie  least ;  yet,  not  being  accustomed  to  carrying  in  this  way,  I  got  ex- 
ceeding weary,  and  told  them  my  load  was  too  heavy,  I  must  leave  part 
of  St  and  come  fiir  it  ag^ln.  They  made  a  halt,  and  only  laughed  at 
me,  and  took  part  of  my  load  and  added  it  to  a  young  squaw's  who 
bad  as  much  before  as  I  carried.  This  kind  of  reproof  had  a  greater 
tendency  to  esdte  me  to  exert  myself  in  carrying  without  complaining, 
than  if  they  had  wfaiiqped  me  for  lasiness.  After  this  the  hunters  heM 
a  council,  and  concluded  that  they  must  have  hoises  to  carry  their 
kMds;  and  that  they  would  go  to  war  even  in  this  inclement  sesson,  in 
Older  to  bring  in  horses. 

Tontileaugo  wished  to  be  one  of  dKise  who  should  go  to  war;  but 
the  votes  went  against  him;  as  he  was  one  of  the  best  hunters,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  leave  him  at  this  Winter  camp  to  provide  for  the 
aquaws  and  children ;  it  was  agreed  upon  that  Tontileaugo  and  the  three 
others  should  stay  and  hunt,  and  the  other  four  go  to  war.  They  then 
began  to  go  through  their  common  ceremony.  They  song  their  war 
songs,  danced  their  dances,  &c.  And  when  they  were  equipped,  they 
went  off  singing  their  marching  song,  and  firing  their  guns.   Our  camp 
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appeared  to  be  rejoicing ;  but  I  was  grieved  to  think  that  some  innooent 
persons  would  be  murdered,  not  thinking  of  danger. 

After  the  departure  of  these  warriors  we  had  hard  times ;  and  though 
we  were  not  altogether  out  of  provisions,  we  were  brought  to  short  «!• 
lowance.  At  length  Tontileaugo  had  considerable  success,  and  we  had 
meat  brought  into  camp  sufficient  to  last  ten  days.  Tontileaugo  then 
took  me  with  him  in  order  to  encamp  some  distance  from  this  Winter 
cabin,  to  try  his  luck  there.  We  carried  no  provision  with  us ;  he  said 
he  would  leave  what  was  there  for  the  squaws  and  children,  and  that  we 
could  shift  for  ourselves.  We  steered  about  a  south  course  up  the 
waters  of  the  creek,  and  encamped  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the 
Winter  cabin.  As  it  was  still  cold  weather  and  a  crust  upon  the  snow, 
which  made  a  noise  as  we  walked  and  alarmed  the  deer,  we  could  kiU 
nothing,  and  consequently  went  to  sleep  without  supper.  The  only 
chance  we  had,  under  these  circumstances,  was  to  hunt  bear  holes,  as 
the  bears  about  Christmas  search  out  a  Winter  lodging  place,  where 
they  lie  about  three  or  four  months  without  eating  or  drinking. 

Odd  Ways  or  Huhtino  Biaks,  Foxbs,  Racxx>oii8»  && 

The  next  mornltig  early  we  proceeded  on,  and  when  we  found  a  tree 
scratched  by  the  bears  climbing  up,  and  the  hole  in  the  tree  sufficiently 
largo  for  the  reception  of  tl;c  bear,  we  then  felled  a  sapling  or  small 
tree,  against  or  near  the  hole ;  and  it  was  my  business  to  climb  up  and 
drive  out  the  bear,  while  Tontileaugo  stood  ready  with  his  gun  and 
bow.  We  went  on  in  this  manner  until  evening,  widiout  sucoeasi  at 
length  we  found  a  large  elm  scratched,  and  a  hole  in  it  about  forty  feet 
up ;  but  no  tree  nigh  suitable  to  lodge  against  the  hole.  Tontileaugo 
got  a  long  pole  and  some  dry  rotten  wood,  which  he  tied  in  bmichea 
with  bark;  and  as  there  was  a  tree  that  grew  near  the  elm,  and  ex- 
tended up  near  the  hole,  but  leaned  the  wrong  way,  so  that  we  could 
not  lodge  it  to  advantage,  to  remedy  this  inoonvenienoe,  he  climbed  up 
this  tree  and  carried  with  him  his  rotten  wood,  fire  and  pole.  TherOt- 
ten  wood  he  tied  to  his  belt,  and  to  one  end  of  the  pole  he  tied  a  hook 
and  a  piece  of  rotten  wood,  which  he  set  fire  to,  as  it  would  retain  fine 
almost  like  spunk,  and  reached  this  hook  from  limb  to  limb  as  he  went 
up ;  when  he  got  up,  with  this  pole  he  put  dry  wood  on  fire  into  the 
hole ;  after  he  put  in  the  fire  he  heard  the  bear  snufT,  and  he  came 
speedily  down,  took  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  waited  until  the  bear 
would  come  out ;  l)ut  it  was  some  time  before  it  appeared,  and  when 
it  did  appear,  he  attempted  taking  sight  with  liis  rifle  ;  but  it  being  then 
too  dark  to  see  the  sights  he  set  it  down  by  a  tree,  and  instantly  bent 
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Uibow,  to6k  liold  of  an  anoir,  tad  diot  the  beur  a  little  h^md  the 
•houlder;  I  ma  pxeparing  abo  to  shoot  an  arrow,  but  he  caUiid  to  me 
to  stop,  there  was  no  oocasbn;  and  with  that  the  hear  ieU  to  the 
gronnd* 

Being  very  hungry  we  kindled  a  fire,  opened  the  bear,  took  out  the 
liver,  and  wrapped  some  of  the  caul  fiU  roond,  and  put  it  on  a  wooden 
spit,  which  we  stuck  in  the  ground  by  the  fire  to  roast ;  we  then  skinned 
the  bear,  got  on  our  kettle,  and  bad  both  roast  and  boiled,  and  also 
aance  to  our  meat,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  delicate  fare.  After  I 
was  fully  satisfied  I  went  to  sleep;  Tontileaugo  awoke  me  saying,  *<Comel 
eat  hearty  I  we  have  got  meat  plenty  now."  The  next  morning  wc  cut 
down  a  lynn  tree,  peeled  bark  and  made  a  snug  little  shelter,  facing  the 
south-east,  with  a  large  log  betwixt  us  and  the  north-west ;  we  made  a 
good  fire  before  us,  and  scaffolded  up  our  meat  at  one  side.  When  we 
had  finished  our  camp  we  went  out  to  hunt,  searched  two  trees  for 
bears,  but  to  no  purpose.  As  the  snow  thawed  a  little  in  the  afternoon, 
Tontileaugo  killed  a  deer,  which  we  carried  with  us  to  camp. 

The  next  day  we  turned  out  to  hunt,  and  near  the  camp  we  found  a 
tree  well  scratched ;  but  the  hole  was  above  forty  feet  high,  and  no  tree 
that  we  could  lodge  against  the  hole  ;  but  finding  that  it  w;is  very  hol- 
low, wc  concluded  that  we  would  cut  down  the  tree  with  our  tomahawks, 
which  kept  us  working  a  considerable  part  of  the  day.  When  the  tree 
fell  we  ran  up.  Tontileaugo  with  his  gun  and  bow,  and  I  with  my  bow 
ready  benL  Tontileaugo  shot  the  bear  through  with  his  rifle  a  little  be- 
hind the  shoulders ;  I'also  shot,  but  too  &r  back;  and  not  being  then 
mudi  accustomed  to  the  business,  my  arrow  penetrated  only  a  few 
incfaea  through  the  ddn.  Having  killed  an  old  she  bear  andthreecobs, 
we  hauled  her  on  the  snow  to  the  camp,  and  only  had  time  afterwards 
to  get  wood,  make  a  fire,  cook,  &c.,  before  dark.  Early  next  morning 
we  went  to  business.  Marched  several  trees,  but  found  no  bears.  On 
oar  way  home  we  took  three  raccoons  out  of  a  hoUow  elm,  not  ftr  fiom 
the  ground.  We  remained  here  about  two  weeks,  and  in  this  time 
killed  four  bears,  three  deer,  several  turkeys  and  a  number  of  raccoons. 
We  packed  up  as  much  meat  as  we  could  carry,  and  returned  to  our 
Winter  cabin.  On  our  arrival,  there  was  great  joy,  as  they  were  all  in  a 
starving  condition — the  three  hunters  that  we  had  left  having  killed  but 
very  little.  All  that  could  carry  a  pack,  repaired  to  our  camp  to  bring 
in  meat.  Some  time  in  February  the  four  warriors  returned,  who  had 
taken  tv?o  scalps,  and  six  horses  from  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  hunters  could  then  scatter  out  a  considerable  distance  from  *he 
Winter  cabin,  and  encamp,  kill  meat  and  bring  it  in  upon  horses,  so 
chat  we  commonly  after  this  had  plenty  of  provisions. 
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The  way  that  we  generally  used  our  maple  sugar  while  cncamf>cfl 
was  by  putting  it  iii  bear's  fat  until  the  fat  was  almost  as  rsect  as  tin 
sugar  \.sclf,  and  in  this  we  dipped  our  roasted  venison.  About  tin's  time 
some  of  tl":e  Indian  lads  and  myself  were  employed  in  making  and  at- 
tending traps  for  catcliing  raccoons,  foxes,  wild  cats,  »S:c.  As  llie  raccoon 
is  a  kind  of  water  animal,  that  frequents  the  runs  or  small  water  courses, 
alm^  the  whole  night,  we  made  our  traps  on  the  runs,  by  laying  one 
•mall  sapling  on  another,  and  driving  in  posts  to  keep  them  from  roll- 
ing.  The  upper  sapling  was  raised  about  eighteen  inches,  and  set  so 
that  on  the  raccoon's  touching  a  string  or  small  piece  of  hark,  the  sap- 
ling would  fall  and  kill  it;  and  lest  the  raccoon  should  pass  by,  we  laid 
brush  on  both  sides  of  the  run,  only  leavmg  the  channel  open. 

The  fox  traps  we  made  nearly  in  tlie  same  manner,  at  the  end  of  a 
hollow  log,  or  opposite  to  a  hole  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  put  venison 
on  a  stick  for  bait:  we  had  it  so  set  that  when  the  fox  took  hold  of  the 
meat  the  trap  felL  While  the  squaws  were  employed  in  making  sugar, 
the  boys  and  men  were  engaged  in  hunting  and  trapping.  About  the 
latter  end  of  March,  we  began  to  prepare  for  moving  into  town,  in  or- 
der to  plant  com:  the  squaws  were  then  frying  the  last  of  their  bear's 
fat,  and  making  vessels  to  hold  it :  the  vessels  were  made  of  deer  skins, 
which  were  skinned  by  pulling  the  skin  off  the  neck,  without  ripping. 
After  they  had  taken  off  the  hair,  they  gathered  it  in  small  plaits  round 
the  neck,  and,  with  a  string,  drew  it  together  like  a  purse:  in  the  cen- 
tre a  pin  was  put,  below  which  they  tied  a  string,  and  while  it  was  wet 
they  blew  it  up  like  a  bladder,  and  let  it  remain  in  this  manner  until  it 
was  dry,  when  it  appeared  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf,  but  more 
rounding  at  the  lower  end.  One  of  these  vessels  would  hold  about  four 
.  or  five  gallons;  in  these  vessels  it  was  they  carried  their  bear's  oil. 

When  all  things  were  ready,  we  moved  back  to  the  falls  of  Canesa- 
dooharie.  On  our  arrival  at  the  falls,  (;is  we  had  brought  with  us  on 
horscl  'ark  about  two  hundred  weight  of  sugar,  a  large  quantity  of  bear's 
oil,  skins,  *S:c.,)  the  canoe  we  had  buried  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  all; 
therefore  we  were  obliged  to  make  another  of  elm  bark.  While  we  lay 
here,  a  young  Wyandot  found  my  books :  on  this  they  collected  togeth* 
er;  I  was  a  little  way  from  the  camp,  and  saw  the  collection,  but  did 
not  know  what  it  meant  They  called  me  by  my  Indian  name,  whicb 
was  Scoouwa,  repeatedly.  I  ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter;  they 
showed  me  my  books,  and  said  they  were  glad  they  had  been  found,  for 
Ihey  knew  I  was  grieved  at  the  loss  of  them,  and  that  they  now  rejoiced 
with  me  because  they  were  found.  As  I  could  then  speak  some  Indian 
eipedaUy  Caughnewsga,  (for  both  that  and  the  Wyandot  tongue  werr 
qpoken  ill  tbiicampi)  I  told  them  tiiit  I  thanked  them  for  the  kiadneiv 
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Aey  Ind  always  shown  to  me,  and  abo  for  finding  my  Ixiola.  They 
aaked  if  the  bools  were  damaged.  I  told  them  not  mtich.  They  then 
■bowed  how  they  lay>  which  was  in  the  hest  manner  to  turn  off  the  wa- 
ter. In  adeer-flddn  pouch  they  lay  aU  Winter.  The  print  was  not  much 
injnied,  though  the  binding  was.  This  was  the  fiist  time  that  I  felt  nqr 
heart  warm  towards  the  Indians.  Though  they  had  been  exceedingly 
kind  to  me,  I  still  detested  them,  on  account  of  the  barbarity  I  be- 
held after  Braddock's  defeat.  Neither  had  I  ever  before  pretended 
kindnesB,  or  expressed  myself  in  a  friendly  manner ;  but  I  began  now 
to  excuse  the  Indians  on  account  of  their  want  of  information. 

When  we  were  ready  to  embark,  Tontileaugo  would  not  go  to  town, 
but  go  up  the  river  and  take  a  hunt.  He  asked  me  if  I  choosed  to  go 
with  him  ?  I  told  him  I  did.  We  then  got  some  sugar,  bear's  oil  bot- 
tled up  in  a  bear's  gut,  and  some  dry  venison,  which  we  packed  up  and 
went  to  Canesadooharie,  about  thirty  miles,  and  encamped.  At  this 
time  I  did  not  know  either  the  day  of  the  week  or  the  month ;  but  I 
supposed  it  to  be  about  the  first  of  April.  We  had  considerable  success 
in  our  business.  We  also  found  some  stray  horses,  or  a  horse,  mare, 
and  a  young  colt ;  and  though  they  had  run  in  the  woods  all  Winter, 
they  were  in  exceeding  good  order.  There  is  plenty  of  grass  here  all 
Winter,  under  the  snow,  and  horses  accustomed  to  the  woods  can  work 
it  out.   These  horses  had  lun  in  the  woods  until  they  were  very  wild. 

Attsmpt  to  Run  Down  Horsis— Scolded  for  Hklfino  Squaws. 

TontOeango  one  ni^t  concluded  that  we  must  run  ihem  down*  I 
tdd  him  I  thought  we  could  not  accomplish  it  He  said  he  had  nm 
down  bears,  buffaloes  and  elks;  and  in  the  great  plains,  irith  only  a 
small  snow  on  the  ground,  he  had  nm  down  a  deer ;  and  he  thought 
that  in  one  whole  day  he  could  tire  or  run  down  any  fonr>footed  animal  * 
except  a  woUl  I  told  him  that  though  a  deer  was  the  swiftest  .animal  to 
run  a  short  distance,  yet  it  would  tire  sooner  than  a  horse.  He  said  he 
would  at  all  events  try  the  experiment.  He  had  heard  the  Wyandots 
say  that  I  could  run  well,  and  now  he  would  see  whether  I  could  or  not, 
I  told  him  that  I  never  had  run  all  day,  and  of  course  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  that  way  of  running.  I  never  had  run  with  the  Wyandots 
more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  at  one  time.  He  said  that  was  nothing, 
we  must  either  catch  these  horses,  or  nm  all  day. 

In  the  morning  early  we  left  camp,  and  about  sunrise  we  started  after 
them,  stripped  naked  excepting  breech-clout  and  moccasins.  About 
ten  o'clock  I  lost  sight  of  both  Tontileaugo  and  tlio  horses,  and  did  not 
see  them  again  until  about  Uuee  o'clock  in  Llic  ai'tcrnoon. .  As  the  horses 
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run  all  day,  in  about  three  or  four  miles  square,  at  length  they  passed 
where  I  was,  and  1  fell  in  close  after  them.  As  I  then  had  a  long  rest, 
I  endeavored  to  keep  ahead  of  Tontileaugo,  and  after  some  time  I  could 
hear  him  afler  me,  calling  chakah,  ehafcoanaugh,  which  signifies,  ' '  pull 
away  I "  or  '<do  your  best  I "  We  poisued  on,  and  after  some  time  Tonti- 
leaugo passed  mt,  and  about  an  hoar  before  sundown  we  despaired  ol 
catching  these  horses,  and  returned  to  camp,  where  we  had  left  our 
clothes.  I  reminded  Tontileaugo  of  what  I  had  told  him:  he  replied 
be  did  not  know  what  horses  could'da  They  are  wonderful  strong  to 
ran ;  but  withal  we  made  them  very  tired.  Tontileaugo  then  concluded 
be  would  do  as  the  Indians  did  with  wild  hoxaes  when  out  at  war;  which 
IS  to  shoot  them  through  the  neck  tinder  the  mane,  and  above  the  bone* 
which  will  cause  them  to  fall  and  lie  nntH  they  can  halter  them,  and 
then  they  recover  again.  This  he  attempted  to  do ;  but  as  the  mare 
was  very  wild,  be  could  not  get  sufficiently  nigh  to  shoot  her  in  the  pro- 
per place ;  however,  he  shot,  the  ball  passed  too  low,  and  killed  her.  As 
the  horse  and  colt  stayed  at  this  place,  we  caught  the  horse  and  took 
him  and  the  colt  with  us  to  camp. 

We  stayed  at  this  camp  about  two  weeks,  and  killed  a  number  of 
bears,  rac<  oons,  and  some  beavers.  We  made  a  canoe  of  ehn  bark,  and 
Tontileaugo  embarked  in  it.  He  arrived  at  the  falls  tliat  night;  whilst 
I,  mounted  on  horseback,  with  a  bear-skin  saddle  and  bark  stirrups, 
proceeded  by  land  to  the  falls :  I  came  there  the  next  morning,  and  we 
carried  our  canoe  and  loading  past  the  falls.  We  again  proceeded  to- 
wards ihc  lake,  I  on  horseback,  and  Tontileaugo  by  water.  Here  the 
laud  is  generally  good,  but  1  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  round 
swamps  and  ponds.  When  we  came  to  the  lake,  I  proceeded  along 
the  strand,  and  Tontileaugo  near  the  shore,  sometimes  paddling,  and 
sometimes  poling  his  canoe  along. 

After  some  time  the  wind  arose,  and  he  went  into  the  mouth  of  a 
small  creek  and  disappeared.  Here  we  stayed  several  days  on  account 
of  high  wind,  which  raised  the  lake  in  great  billows..  While  we  were 
here,  Tontileaugo  went  out  to  hunt,  and  when  he  was  gone  a  Wyandot 
came  to  our  camp;  I  gave  him  a  shoulder  of  venison  which  1  bad  by 
the  fire,  well  roosted,  and  he  received  it  gladly,  told  me  he  was  hungry, 
and  thanked  me  for  my  kindness.  When  Tontileaugo  came  home  I  told 
him  that  a  Wyandot  had  been  at  camp,  and  that  I  gave  him  a  shoulder 
of  venison :  he  said  that  was  very  well,  and  I  suppose  you  gave  him  also 
sugar  and  bear's  oil,  to  eat  with  his  venison. .  I  told  him  I  did  not ;  as 
the  sugar  and  bear's  oil  was  down  in  the  canoe,  I  did  not  go  for  it.  He 
replied,  **you  have  behaved  just  like  a  Dutchman.  Do  you  not  know 
that  when  strangers  come  to  our  camp,  we  ought  always  to  give  them 
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the  lx?st  we  have."  I  acknowledged  that  I  was  wrong.  He  said  that  he 
could  excuse  this,  as  I  was  l)ut  young;  but  I  must  learn  to  behave  like 
a  warrior,  and  do  great  thijigs,  and  never  be  found  in  any  such  little 
actions. 

After  I  had  got  my  new  clothes,  and  my  head  done  off  like  a  red- 
headed wood  pecker,  I,  in  company  with  a  numl)er  of  small  Indians^ 
went  down  to  the  corn-field  to  see  the  stjuaws  at  work.  When  we  came 
there  they  asked  me  to  take  a  hoe,  which  I  did,  and  hoed  for  some  lime. 
The  squaws  applauded  me  as  a  good  hand  at  the  business ;  but  when  I 
returned  to  the  town,  the  old  men,  hearing  of  what  I  had  done,  chid 
me,  and  said  that  I  was  adopted  in  the  place  of  a  great  man,  and  must 
not  hoe  com  like  a  squaw.  They  never  had  occasion  to  reprove  roe 
for  anjrthing  like  this  again ;  as  I  never  was  extremely  fond  of  work,  I 
readily  complied  with  their  orders. 

As  the  Indians,  on  their  return  from  tfadr  Winter  hunt,  bring  in  with 
diem  large  quantities  of  bear's  oil,  sugar,  dried  venison,  &c,  at  this 
time  they  have  fdenty,  and  do  not  spare  eating  or  Irving'— thus  they 
make  away  with  their  provisions  as  quick  as  possible.  They  have  no 
such  thing  as  regular  meals,  breakfast,  dinner  or  sapper;  but  if  any 
one,  even  the  town  folks,  would  go  to  the  same  house  several  times  in 
one  day,  he  would  be  invited  to  cat  of  the  best — and  with  them  it  is 
bad  manners  to  refuse  to  eat  when  it  is  offered.  If  they  will  not  eat,  it 
is  interpreted  as  a  symptom  of  displeasure,  or  that  the  persons  refusing 
to  eat  were  angry  with  those  who  invited  them. 

At  this  time,  hommy,  plentifully  mixed  with  bear's  oil  and  sugar,  is 
what  they  offer  to  every  one  who  comes  in  any  time  of  the  day  ;  and  so 
they  go  on  until  their  sugar,  bear's  oil  and  venison  are  all  gone,  and  then 
they  have  to  eat  hominy  by  itself,  without  bread,  salt,  or  anything  else; 
yet  still  they  invite  every  one  that  comes  in  to  eat  whilst  they  have  any- 
thing to  give.  It  is  thought  a  shame  not  to  invite  people  to  eat  while 
they  have  anything ;  but  if  they  can,  in  truth,  only  say,  we  have  got 
nothing  to  eat,  this  is  accepted  as  an  honorable  apology.  All  the 
hunters  and  warriors  continned  in  town  about  six  weeks  after  we  came 
in ;  they  spent  the  thne  in  painting,  going  from  house  to  house,  eating, 
BDoking(  and  playing  at  a  game  resembling  dice  or  hustle  cap.  They 
put  a  number  of  plum  stones  in  a  small  bowl ;  one  side  of  each  stone 
is  black,  and  the  other  white ;  they  then  shake  or  hustle  the  bowl,  call- 
ing MUs,  hits,  hitSt  homsy,  honety,  rega,  regp,  which  signifies  calling  for 
white  or  black,  or  what  they  wish  to  turn  up;  they  then  turn  the  bowl 
and  count  the  whites  and  blacks.  Some  were  beating  their  kind  of 
drum  and  singing ;  others  were  emptoyed  in  playing  on  a  sort  of  flute, 
made  of  hollow  cane;  and  others  playing  on  the  Jew's  harp.  Some 
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part  of  this  time  was  also  taken  up  in  attending  the  council  house,  where 
the  chiefs,  and  as  many  others  as  cliose,  attended;  and  at  night  they 
were  freciucutly  employed  in  singing  and  dancing.  Towards  the  Last 
of  this  time,  wliich  was  in  June,  1756,  they  were  all  engaged  in  j^re- 
paring  to  go  to  war  against  the  frontiers  of  Virginia :  when  they  were 
equipped  they  went  tlirough  their  ceremonies,  sung  their  war  songs,  (Sec. 
Tliey  all  m.irched  oH",  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  some 
boys,  only  twelve  years  old,  were  equipped  with  their  bows  and  arrow's, 
and  went  to  war ;  so  that  none  were  left  in  town  but  squaws  and  chil- 
dien,  except  myself,  one  very  old  nuui,  and  another  about  fifty  yean 
of  age,  who  was  lame. 

IVhen  the  warriors  left  the  town  we  had  neither  meat»  sugar  or  bear's 
ofl  left.  All  that  we  had  then  to  live  on  was  com  poonded  into  coarse 
meal  or  small  hominy — this  they  boiled  in  water,  which  appeared  like 
well  thickened  soup,  without  salt  or  anything  else.  For  some  time  we 
had  plenty  of  this  kind  of  hominy ;  at  length  we  were  brought  to  very 
abort  allowance,  and  as  the  warriors  did  not  return  as  soon  as  they  ex> 
pected,  we  were  in  a  starving  condition,  and  but  one  gun  in  the  town, 
and  very  little  ammunition.  The  old  lame  Wyandot  concluded  that  he 
would  go  a  hunting  in  the  canoe,  and  take  me  with  him,  and  try  to  kill 
deer  in  the  water,  as  it  was  then  watering  time.  We  went  up  the  Sandusky 
a  few  miles,  then  turned  up  a  creek  and  encamped.  We  had  lights  pre- 
pared, as  we  were  to  hunt  in  the  night,  and  also  a  piece  of  bark  and 
some  buslies  set  up  in  the  canoe,  in  order  to  conceal  ourselves  from  the 
deer.  A  Utile  boy  that  was  with  us  held  the  light ;  I  worked  the 
canoe,  and  tlie  old  man,  who  liad  his  gun  loaded  with  large  shot,  when 
we  came  near  the  deer,  fired,  and  in  this  manner  killed  three  deer  in 
part  of  one  night.  We  went  to  our  fire,  ate  heartily,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing returned  to  town,  in  order  to  relieve  the  hungry  and  distressed. 

When  we  came  to  town,  the  children  were  cryirig  bitterly  on  account 
of  pinching  hunger.  We  delivered  what  we  had  taken ;  and  though  it 
was  but  little  among  so  many,  it  was  divided  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  justice.  We  immediately  set  out  for  another  hunt,  but  before 
we  returned  a  party  of  the  warriors  had  come  in,  and  brought  with 
them,  on  hoiseback,  a  quantity  of  meat  These  warriors  had  divkled 
into  different  parties,  and  all  struck  at  different  pUu:es  in  Augusta  coun- 
ty. They  brought  in  with  them  a  considerable  number  of  scalps,  pris- 
oners, horses,  and  other  plunder.  Oii«'  of  the  parties  brought  in  with 
them  one  Arthur  Campbell,  that  is  now  Colonel  Campbell,  who  lives 
on  the  Holston  river,  near  the  Royal  Oak.  As  the  Wyandots  at  Sun- 
yendeand  and  those  at  Detroit  were  connected,  Mr.  Ounpbell  was 
taken  to  Detroit;  but  he  remained  some  time  with  me  in  this  town; 
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iJS  company  wis  very  agrcca1»le,  and  I  was  sorry  when  he  left  me 
Dunne  his  stay  at  SunycndeaiHl  he  borrowed  iny  liiMc,  and  made  some 
pertinent  remarks  on  what  he  had  read.  One  pass^ige  wlicre  it  is  said 
*•  It  IS  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth."  He  said 
we  ought  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence,  as  we  were  now 
bearirse  the  yoke  in  our  youth.  Mr.  Campbell  appeared  to  be  then 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Hnere  were  a  number  of  prisoners  brought  in  by  these  parties,  and 
when  they  wen  to  ran  the  gauntlet,  I  went  and  told  them  how  they 
were  to  act  One  John  Savage  was  brotight  in,  a  middle-aged  man 
of  about  forty  yean  old.  He  was  to  run  the  gauntlet.  I  told  him 
what  be  had  to  do;  and  after  this  I  fell  into  one  of  the  ranis  with  the 
Indians,  shouting  and  yelling  like  them;  and  as  they  were  not  very 
severe  on  him,  as  he  passed  me  I  hit  him  with  a  piece  of  a  pumpkin-- 
which  pleased  the  Indians  very  much,  but  hurt  my  feelingB.  About  the 
time  that  these  warrion  came  in,  the  green  com  was  beginning  to  be  of 
use,  so  that  we  had  either  green  com  or  venison,  and  sometimes  both, 
which  was  comparatively  high  living.  A^Hien  we  could  have  plenty  of 
green  oom,  or  roastmg  com,  the  hunters  became  lazy,  and  spent  their 
time,  as  already  mentioned,  in  singing  and  dancing,  &c.  Tliey  ap- 
peared to  be  fulfilling  the  Scriptures  beyond  those  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve them,  in  that  of  taking  no  thought  of  to-morrow;  and  also  in 
love,  peace  and  friendship  together,  without  dispute.  In  this  manner 
we  lived  until  October;  then  the  geese,  swans,  ducks,  cranes,  &c., 
^rae  from  the  North,  and  alighted  on  this  little  lake  in  an  incredi- 
ble numlxir.  Simyendcand  is  a  remarkable  place  for  fish  in  the 
Spring,  and  fowl  both  in  the  Fall  and  Spring.  As  our  hunters  were 
now  tired  wiili  indolence,  and  fond  of  their  omi  kind  of  exercise,  they 
all  turned  out  to  fowling,  and  in  this  could  scarce  miss  of  success ;  so 
that  we  had  now  plenty  of  hominy  and  the  best  of  fowls ;  and  some- 
times, as  a  rarity,  we  had  a  little  bread  made  of  Indian  corn  meal, 
pounded  in  a  hominy  block,  mixed  with  boikd  beans,  and  baked  intn 
cakes  under  the  asho.  This,  with  us,  was  called  good  living,  though 
not  equal  to  our  fat  roasted  and  boiled  venison,  when  we  went  to  the 
woods  in  the  Fall;  or  bear's  meat  and  beaver  in  the  Winter ;  or  sugar, 
bear's  oil  and  dry  venison  in  the  Spring. 

Some  time  in  October,  another  adopted  brother,  older  than  Ton* 
tDeaugo,  came  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  Sunyendeand,  and  asked  me  to  take 
a  hunt  with  him  on  Cuyahoga.  I  dien  went  with  Tecaughretanego  to 
the  mouth  of  the  little  lake,  where  we  met  with  the  company  he  in- 
'  tended  t''  >i:ig  with,  which  was  compcsed  of  Caughnewacr.is  and  Ottn- 
was.   Hqsc  I  was  introduced  to  a  Caughncvraga  sister,  and  otlicn  1  hatJ 
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never  before  seen.  My  sister's  name  was  Mary,  which  they  prty 
nounred  AAiu^/y.  I  asVed  Tecmigliretanego  how.it  came  that  she  had 
an  English  name  ;  he  s;iid  that  lie  did  not  know  that  it  was  an  Engh'«5h 
name  ;  I  r.t  it  was  the  name  tl;c  priest  gave  her  when  slie  was  baptized, 
which  he  said  was  the  name  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  He  said  there 
were  a  great  many  of  the  Canglmewagas  and  VVyandots  that  were  a 
kind  of  half  Roman  Catholics;  but  as  for  himself,  he  said  that  the 
priest  and  him  could  not  agree. 

The  Ottawiis  have  a  very  useful  kind  of  tents,  which  they  carry  with 
them,  made  of  flags,  plaited  and  stitched  together  in  a  very  artful  man- 
ner, 80  as  to  turn  the  rain  and  the  wind  welL  Each  mat  is  made  fif« 
teen  feet  long  and  about  live  feet  broad.  In  order  to  erect  this  kind  of 
tent,  they  cut  a  number  of  long  straight  poles,  which  they  drive  in  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  leaning  inwards ;  then  they  spread  the 
mats  on  these  poles,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  extending  up,  leaving 
only  a  hole  in  the  top  uncovered — and  this  hole  answers  the  place  of  a 
chimney.  They  make  fire  of  dry  split  wood  in  the  middle,  and  spread 
down  bark  mats  and  skins  for  bedding,  on  which  they  sleep  In  n 
crooked  posture,  all  round  the  fire,  as  the  length  of  their  beds  will  not 
admit  of  stretching  themselves.  In  place  of  a  door  they  lifl  up  one 
end  of  a  mat  and  creep  in,  and  let  the  mat  fall  down  behind  them. 
These  tents  are  warm  and  dry,  and  tolerably  clear  of  smoke.  Their 
lumber  they  keep  under  birch-bark  canoes,  which  they  carry  out  and 
turn  up  for  a  shelter,  where  they  keep  everything  from  the  rain. 
Nothing  is  in  the  tents  but  themselves  and  tb.eir  bedding. 

About  tlie  first  of  December,  1755,  we  were  preparing  for  lea\nng  the 
river:  we  buried  our  canoes,  and  as  usual  hung  up  our  skins,  and  every 
one  liad  a  pack  to  carry ;  the  squaws  also  pa^  ked  up  their  tents,  which 
they  carried  in  large  rolls,  that  extended  up  alcove  their  heads ;  and 
though  a  great  bulk,  yet  not  heavy.  We  steered  about  a  south-cast  course, 
and  could  not  march  over  ten  miles  per  day.  At  night  we  lodged  in  our 
flag  tents,  which,  when  erected,  were  nearly  in  tlie  shaipe  of  a  sugar-loaf, 
and  about  fifteen  feet  diameter  at  the  ground.  In  this  manner  we  pro- 
ceeded about  forty  miles  and  wintered  m  these  tents,  on  the  waters  of 
Beaver  Creek,  near  a  little  lake  or  pond,  which  is  about  two  miles  long» 
and  one  broad,  a  remarkable  place  for  beaver. 

Habits  of  the  Beaver — Smith  Snowed  Up  and  Lost. 

In  conversation  with  Tecaughretanego,  I  happened  to  be  talking  of 
the  beaveis  catching  fish.  He  asked  me  why  I  thought  that  the  beaver 
caught  fish?  I  told  him  that  I  had  read  of  the  heavier  making  dams  for 
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the  convenience  of  fishing.  He  laughed,  and  made  game  of  me  and  my 
book.  He  said  the  man  that  wrote  that  book  knew  nothing  about  the 
beaver.  Tlie  beaver  never  did  eat  flesh  of  any  kind,  but  Hved  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  roots,  and  vegetable  matter.  In  order  to  know  certainly 
how  this  w.is,  when  we  killed  a  beaver  I  carefully  examined  the  intestines, 
hilt  found  no  appearance  of  fish ;  I  afterwards  made  an  experiment  on  a 
beaver  which  we  had,  and  foand  that  it  would  neither  eat  fish  nor  flesh ; 
fherefore  I  acknowledged  that  the  book  that  I  had  read  was  wrong. 

I  asiked  Tecanghretanego,  what  was  the  use  of  the  beaver's  stones,  or 
glandsy  to  them  ■  .as  the  she  beaver  has  two  pair,  which  aze  commonly 
called  the  oil  stones,  and  the  bark  stones?  He  said  that  as  the  beaveis 
are  the  dumbest  of  afl  animals  and  scarcely  ever  make  any  noise ;  and 
as  they  were  working  creatures,  they  made  use  of  this  smell  in  order  to 
work  in  concert  If  an  old  beaver  was  tocomeon  the  bank  and  rub  his 
breech  upon  the  ground  and  raise  a  perfume,  the  otheis  will  collect 
from  different  places  and  go  to  work;  this  is  also  of  use  to  them  in 
traveling,  that  they  may  thereby  search  out  and  find  their  company. 
Cunning  hunters  finding  this  out,  have  made  use  of  it  against  the  bea- 
vers, in  order  to  catch  them.  What  is  the  bait  which  you  see  them  make 
use  of,  but  a  compound  of  the  oil  and  bark  stones.  By  this  perfume, 
which  is  only  a  false  signal,  they  decoy  them  to  the  trap. 

Near  this  jiond,  beaver  was  the  principal  game.  Before  the  water 
froze  up,  we  c  'jiglit  a  great  many  with  wooden  and  steel  traps;  but  after 
that,  we  hunted  the  beaver  on  the  ice.  Some  places  here  the  beavers 
build  large  houses  to  live  in ;  and  in  other  places  they  have  subterrane- 
ous lodgings  in  the  banks.  Where  they  lodge  in  the  ground,  we  have 
no  chance  of  hunting  on  the  ice ;  but  where  they  have  houses,  we  go 
with  malls  and  handspikes,  and  break  all  the  hollow  ice,  to  prevent  them 
fron:i  getting  their  heads  above  the  water  under  it.  Then  we  break  a 
hole  iu  the  house,  and  they  make  their  escape  into  the  water ;  but  as 
they  cannot  live  long  under  water,  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  some  of 
those  broken  places  to  breathe,  and  the  Indians  commonly  put  in  their 
hands,  catch  them  by  the  hind  leg,  haul  them  on  the  ice,  and  tomahawk 
them.  Sometimes  they  shoot  them  in  the  head,  when  they  raise  it  above 
the  water.  I  asked  die  Indians  if  they  were  not  afraid  to  catch  the 
beavers  with  their  hands ;  they  said  no :  they  were  not  much  of  a  biting 
creature ;  yet  if  they  would  catch  them  by  the  fore  foot  they  would  bite. 

As  it  began  to  snow  and  blow  most  violently,  I  returned  and  ptooeeded 
after  my  company,  and  for  some  time  could  see  their  tracks;  but  the  old 
snow  being  about  three  inches  deep,  and  a  crust  upon  it,  the  present 
driving  snow  soon  filled  up  the  tracks.  As  I  had  only  a  bow,  arrows 
and  tomahawk  with  me,  and  no  way  to  strike  fire,  I  appeared  to  be  in  a 
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dismal  situation — and  as  the  air  was  dark  with  snow,  I  had  little  more 
prospect  of  steering  my  course  than  I  would  in  the  night.  At  length  1 
came  to  a  hollow  tree,  with  a  hole  at  one  side  that  I  could  go  in  at.  I 
vent  in,  and  found  that  it  wasa  diy  place,  and  the  hollow  about  three 
feetdSameter,  and  high  enough  for  me  to  stand  in.  I  found  that  there 
was  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  soft,  dry,  rotten  wood  around  this 
hollow;  I  therefore  concluded  that  I  would  lodge  here,  and  diat  I  would 
go  to  work,  and  stop  up  the  door  of  my  house.  I  stripped  off  my 
blanket,  (which  was  all  the  clothes  that  I  had,  excepting  breedi-clout, 
leggins  and  moccasins,)  and,  with  my  tomahawk,  fell  to  chopping  at- die 
top  of  a  fallen  tree  that  lay  near,  and  carried  wood  and  set  it  up  on  end 
against  the  door,  until  I  had  it  three  or  four  feet  thick,  all  around,  ex- 
cepting a  hole  I  had  left  to  creep  in  at.  I  had  a  block  prepared  that  I 
could  haul  af^er  me,  to  stop  this  hole ;  and  before  I  went  in  I  put  in  a 
number  of  small  sticks,  that  I  might  more  effectually  stop  it  on  the  inside. 
When  I  went  in,  I  took  my  tomahawk  and  cut  dowTi  all  the  dry,  rotten 
wood  I  could  get,  and  beat  it  small.  With  it  I  made  abed  like  a  goose- 
nest  or  hog-bed,  and  with  the  small  sticks  stopped  every  hole,  until  my 
house  was  almost  dark.  I  striijped  off  my  moccasins,  and  danced  in 
the  centre  of  my  bed  for  about  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  warm  myself. 
In  this  time  my  feet  and  whole  bo'iy  w^cre  agreeably  warmed.  The 
snow,  in  the  meanwhile,  liad  stopped  all  the  holes,  so  that  my  house  was 
as  dark  as  a  dungeon  ;  though  I  knew  that  it  could  not  be  dark  out  of 
doors.  I  then  coiled  myself  up  in  my  blanket,  lay  down  in  my  little 
round  bed,  and  had  a  tolerable  night's  lodging. 

When  I  awoke,  all  was  dark — not  the  least  glimmering  of  light  was 
to  be  seen.  Inmiediately  I  recollected  that  I  was  not  to  expect  light 
in  this  new  habitation,  as  there  was  neither  door  or  window  in  it.  As 
I  could  hear  the  storm  raging,  and  did  not  suffer  much  cold  as  I  was 
dien  situated,  I  concluded  I  would  stay  in  my  nest  until  I  was  certain  it 
was  day.  When  I  had  reason  to  conclude  that  it  surely  was  day,  I  arose 
and  put  on  my  tnoccasins,  which  I  had  hud  under  my  head  to  keep 
from  freezing.  I  then  endeavored  to  find  the  door,  and  had  to  do  all 
by  the  sense  of  feeling,  which  took  me  some  time.  At  length  I  found 
the  block,  but  it  being  heavy,  and  a  large  quantity  of  snow  having 
fillen  on  it,  at  the  first  attempt  I  did  not  move  it.  I  then  felt  terrified 
—among  all  the  hardships  I  had  sustained,  I  never  knew  before  what  it 
was  to  be  thus  deprived  of  light.  This,  with  the  other  circumstances 
attending  it,  appeased  grievous.  I  went  straightway  to  bed  again, 
wrapped  my  l)lanket  round  me,  and  lay  and  mused  awliile,  and  then 
prayed  to  Almighty  God  to  direct  and  protect  me,  as  he  had  done  here- 
tofoie.  I  oncfi  again  attempted  to  mov«  away  ths  Uock»  which  proved 
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•uccessful ;  it  moved  about  nine  inches — with  this  a  considerable 
quantity  o(  snow  fell  in  from  above,  and  I  immediately  received  light ; 
$o  that  I  found  a  very  great  snow  had  fallen,  above  what  I  had  ever 
teen  in  one  night.  I  then  knew  why  I  could  not  easily  move  the 
block,  and  I  was  so  rejoiced  at  obtaining  the  light,  that  all  my  other 
diflficnltifis  teemed  to  ranish.  I  then  tamed  into  my  cell  and  returned 
God  thanks  for  having  oooe  more  received  the  light  of  Heaven.  At 
length  I  belted  my  blanket  about  me,  got  my  tomahawk,  bow  and  ar- 
rows, and  went  out  of  my  den. 

I  was  now  in  tolerable  high  spirits,  though  the  snow  had  Men  above 
three  feet  deep,  in  addition  to  what  was  on  the  ground  before;  and  the 
only  imperfect  guide  I  had,  h&  order  to  steer  my  course  to  camp,  was 
the  tree*,  as  the  moss  gencrallj  grows  on  the  north-west  side  of  thcan,  il 
they  are  straight.  I  proceeded  on,  wading  through  the  snow,  and 
about  twelve  o'clock  (as  it  appeared  afterwards,  from  that  time  to  night, 
for  it  was  yet  cloudy,)  I  came  upon  the  creek  that  our  camp  was  on, 
about  half  a  mile  below  the  camp ;  and  when  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
camp,  I  found  that  there  was  great  joy,  by  the  shouts  and  yelling  of  the 
b03rs,  &c 

When  I  arrived,  they  all  came  around  me  and  received  me  gladly ; 
but  at  this  time  no  questions  were  asked,  and  I  was  taken  into  a  tent, 
where  they  gave  me  plenty  of  fat  beaver  meat,  and  then  asked  me  to 
smoke.  When  I  had  done,  Tecaughretanego  desired  me  to  walk  out  to 
a  fire  they  had  made.  1  went  out,  and  they  all  collected  round  me, 
both  men,  women  and  boys.  Tecaughretanego  asked  me  to  give  them 
a  pjarticular  account  of  what  had  happened  from  the  time  they  left  me 
yesterday  until  now.  I  told  them  the  whole  of  the  story,  and  they 
never  interrupted  me;  but  when  1  made  a  stop,  tlie  intervals  were  filled 
with  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  As  I  could  not  at  this  time  talk  Ottawa 
or  Jibbewa  well,  (which  is  nearly  the  same,)  I  delivered  my  story  hi 
Caughnewaga.  As  my  sister  Moll]r's  husband  was  a  Jibbewa,  and  could 
understand  Caughnewaga,  he  acted  as  interpreter,  and  delivered  my  story 
to  the  Jibbewas  and  Ottawas,  which  they  received  with  pleasure.  When 
all  this  was  done,  Tecau^iretanego  made  a  speech  to  me'  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

**  Brother  :^You  see  we  had  prepared  snow-shoes  to  go  after  you, 
and  were  almost  ready  to  go  when  you  appeared ;  yet,  as  you  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  hardships  in  your  country  to  die  east,  we  never  ex- 
pected to  see  you  alive.  Now,  we  are  glad  to  see  you  in  various  re- 
q>eets;  we  are  glad  to  see  you  on  your  own  account;  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  the  prospect  of  your  filling  the  place  of  a  great  man,  in  whose 
looiii  you  were  adopted.   We  do  not  blame  you  for  what  has  happened. 
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we  blame  ourselves;  because  we  did  not  think  of  this  drmng  snow  filt 
ing  up  the  tracks,  until  after  we  came  to  camp. 

"  Brother :^Your  conduct  on  this  occasion  hath  pleased  us  much; 
you  have  given  us  an  evidence  of  your  fortitude,  skill  and  resolution ; 
and  we  hope  you  will  always  go  on  to  do  great  actions,  as  it  is  only 
great  actions  that  can  make  a  great  man." 

The  next  morning  some  of  the  hunters  went  out  on  snow-shoes^ 
killed  several  deer,  and  hauled  some  of  them  into  camp  upon  the  snow. 
They  fixed  then  carrying-strings  (which  are  broad  in  the  middle  and 
small  at  each  endj  in  the  fore  feet  and  the  nose  of  the  deer,  and  laid 
the  broad  part  of  it  on  their  head  or  about  their  shoulders,  and  pulled 
it  along ;  and  when  it  is  moving,  it  will  not  sink  in  the  snow  much 
deeper  than  a  snow-slioe ;  and  when  taken  with  the  grain  of  the  hair, 
slips  along  very  easily.  The  snow-shoes  are  made  like  a  hoop  net,  and 
wrought  widi  Inirkskin  thongs.  Each  shoe  is  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  long,  and  about  eighteen  inches  broad  before,  and  small  be- 
hind, with  cross  bars,  in  order  to  fix  or  tie  them  to  the  feet.  After  the 
snow  had  lain  a  few  days,  the  Indians  tomaliawked  the  deer  by  pursuing 
them  in  this  manner. 

About  two  weeks  after  this  tiiere  came  a  warm  lain  and  took  away 
ihe  chief  part  of  the  snow,  and  broke  up  the  ice ;  then  we  engaged  in 
making  wooden  traps  to  catch  beavers,  as  we  had  but  few  steel  traps. 
These  traps  are  made  nearly  In  the  same  manner  as  the  raccoon  traps 
already  described.  One  day  as  I  was  looking  after  my  traps  I  got  be- 
nighted, by  beaver  ponds  intercepting  my  way  to  camp;  and  as  I  had 
neglected  to  take  fire-works  with  me,  and  the  weather  was  very  cold,  Icould 
find  no  suitable  lodging  place ;  therefore,  the  only  expedient  I  could 
think  of  to  keep  myself  from  freezing,  was  exercise*  I  danced  and 
hallooed  the  whole  night  with  all  my  night,  and  the  next  day  came  to 
camp.  Though  I  suffered  much  more  this  time  than  the  otiier  night  Hay 
out,  yet  the  Indians  were  not  so  much  concerned,  as  they  thought  I  had 
firC'Works  with  me  ;  but  when  they  knew  how  it  was,  they  did  not  blame 
me.  They  said  that  old  hunters  were  frequently  involved  in  this  place, 
as  the  beaver  dams  were  oiiC  al>ove  another  on  every  crock  and  run,  so 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  fording  place.  They  applauded  me  for  my 
fortitude,  and  said  as  they  had  now  plenty  of  beaver  skins,  they  wuuld 
purchase  me  a  gun  at  Detroit,  as  we  were  to  go  there  the  next  Spring  ;. 
and  then  if  I  should  chance  to  be  lost  in  dark  weather,  I  could  make 
fire,  kill  provision,  and  return  to  camp  when  the  sun  shincd.  By  being 
bewildered  on  the  waters  of  the  Muskingtnn,  1  lost  repute,  and  was  re- 
ducc<l  to  the  Low  and  arrow,  and  by  lymg  out  two  nights  here  I  re* 
gained  my  credit. 
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After  some  time  the  waters  all  froze  again,  and  then,  as  formerly,  we 
hunted  beavers  on  the  ice.  Though  beaver  meat,  without  salt  or  bread, 
was  the  chief  of  our  food  this  Winter,  yet  we  had  always  plenty,  and  I 
was  well  contented  with  my  diet,  as  it  appeared  delicious  fare,  after  the 
way  we  had  lived  the  Winter  before.  Some  time  in  February  we  scaf- 
folded up  our  furs  and  skins,  and  moved  about  ten  miles  in  quest  of  a 
•agar  camp,  or  a  suitable  place  to  make  sugar,  and  encamped  in  a  large 
bottom  on  the  headwaters  of  Big  Beaver  Creek.  We  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  moving)  as  we  had  a  blind  Caughnewaga  boy,  about  fifteen 
yean  of  age,  to  lead;  and  as  this  country  is  veary  brushy,  we  frequently 
had  him  to  carry.  We  had  also  my  Jibbewa  brother4n*law's  father  wiUi 
us,  who  was  thought  by  the  Indians  to  be  a  great  conjurer—his  name 
was  Kanetohcoa.  This  old  man  was  so  decrepid  that  we  had  to  carry 
htm  this  route  upon  a  bier,  and  all  our  baggage  to  pack  upon  our  backs. 

Shortly  after  we  came  to  this  place,  the  squaws  began  to  make  sugar. 
We  had  no  large  kettles  with  us  this  year,  and  they  made  the  frost,  in 
some  measure,  supply  the  place  of  fire,  in  makmg  sugar.  Their  large 
bark  vessels,  for  holding  the  stock  water,  they  made  broad  and  shallow; 
and  as  the  weather  is  very  cold  here,  it  frequently  freezes  at  night  in 
sugar  time;  and  the  ice  they  break  and  cast  out  of  the  vessels.  I  asked 
them  if  they  were  not  throwing  away  the  sugar?  Tliey  said,  no:  it  was 
water  they  were  casting  away,  sugar  did  not  freeze,  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  in  that  ice.  Tliey  said  I  might  try  the  experiment,  and 
boil  some  of  it,  and  see  what  I  would  get.  I  never  did  try  it ;  but  I 
observed  that  after  several  times  freezing,  the  water  that  remained  io 
the  vessel  ciianged  its  color,  and  became  brown  and  very  sweet. 

About  the  time  we  were  done  making  sugar  the  snow  went  off  the 
ground;  and  one  night  a  squaw  raised  an  alarm:  she  said  she  saw  two 
men  with  guns  in  their  hands,  upon  the  bank  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek,  spying  our  tents^hey  were  supposed  to  be  Johnson's  Mohawks. 
On  this  the  squaws  were  ordered  to  slip  quietly  out  some  distance  into 
the  bushes;  and  all  who  had  either  guns  or  bows  were  to  squat  in  the 
bushes  near  the  tents;  and  if  the  enemy  rushed  up,  we  were  to  give 
them  the  first  fire,  and  let  the  squaws  have  an  opportunity  of  escaping. 
1  got  down  beside  Tecaughvetanego,  and  he  whispered  to  me  not  to  be 
afiraid,  for  he  would  speak  to  the  Mohawks,  and  as  they  spoke  the  same 
tongue  that  we  did,  they  would  not  hurt  the  Caughnewagas  or  me,  but 
they  would  kill  all  the  Jibbewas  and  Otuwas  that  they  could,  and  take 
us  along  with  them.  This  news  pleased  me  well,  and  I  heartily*wished 
for  the  approach  of  the  Mohawks. 
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Before  we  withdrew  from  the  tents,  they  had  carried  Manctohcoa  id 
the  fire,  :in<l  gave  him  his  conjuring  tools,  which  were  dyed  feathers,  the 
bone  of  a  shoulder-blade  of  a  wild-cat,  tobacco,  &:c. ;  and  while  we  were 
in  the  bushes,  Manetohcoa  was  in  a  tent  at  tlie  fire,  conjuring  away  to 
th.c  utmost  of  his  abiUty.  At  length  he  called  aloud  for  us  all  to  come 
in,  which  was  (quickly  obeyed.  When  we  came  in,  he  told  us  tliat  after 
he  had  gone  through  the  whole  of  his  ceremony,  and  expected  to  see  a 
number  of  Mohawks  on  the  flat  bone  wiion  it  was  warmed  at  the  hre, 
the  pu  t  lies  of  two  wolves  only  appeared.  lie  said  that  though  there 
were  no  Moluwks  about,  we  must  not  be  angry  with  the  squaw  for  giv- 
ing a  false  alarm;  as  she  had  occasion  to  go  out  and  happened  to  see 
the  wolves,  though  it  was  moonlight,  yet  she  got  afraid,  aiid  she  con- 
ceited it  was  Indians  with  guns  in  their  hands;  so  he  said  we  might  all 
KO  to  sleep,  for  there  was  no  danger—- and  accordingly  we  did. 

The  next  mommg  we  went  to  the  place,  and  found  wolf  tracks,  and 
.where  they  had  scratched  with  their  feet  like  dogs;  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  moccasin  tracks.  .If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  wizard,  I  think 
Manetohcoa  was  as  likdy  to  be  one  as  any  man,  as  he  was  a  professed 
worshiper  of  the  devil.  But  let  him  be  a  conjurer  or  not,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  Indians  believed  wliat  he  told  them  on  this  occasion  as 
well  as  if  it  had  come  from  an  infallible  oracle;  or  they  would  not,  af- 
ter such  an  •alarm  as  this,  go  all  to  sleep  in  an  unconcerned  manner. 
This  appeared  to  me  the  most  like  witchcraft  of  anything  I  beheld  while 
i  was  with  them. 

Some  time  in  March,  1757,  we  began  to  move  back  to  the  forks  ot 
Cuyahoga,  which  was  about  forty  or  fifty  miles;  and  as  we  had  no 

horses,  we  had  all  our  baggage  and  several  hundred  weight  of  beaver 
skins,  and  souie  deer  and  bear  skins — all  to  p;i<  k  on  our  backs.  The 
method  we  took  to  accomplish  this,  was  by  making  short  day's  journeys. 
In  tlie  morning  we  wouUl  move  on  with  a.s  much  as  we  were  able  to  car- 
ry, about  five  miles,  and  encamp,  and  then  run  back  fur  more.  We  com- 
monly made  three  such  trips  in  the  day.  When  we  came  to  the  great 
pond,  we  staid  tliere  one  day  to  rest  ourselves,  and  to  kill  ducks  and 
geese. 

I  remember  that  Teraughrelanego,  when  something  displeased  him, 
said,  ''God  damn  it  I"  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  he  then  said?  He 
said  he  did,  and  mentioned  one  of  their  degrading  expressions,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  the  meaning,  or  something  like  tiie  meaning,  of  what 
he  had  said.  I  told  him  that  it  did  not  bear  the  least  resemblance  to 
it ;  that  what  he  had  said  was  calling  upon  the  Great  Spirit  to  punidi 
tm;  object  he  was  displeased  with.  He  stood  for  some  time  amased, 
and  then  said,  if  these  be  the  meaning  of  these  words,  what  sort  of  peo* 
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file  are  the  whites?  When  the  tnden  were  aiaong  as,  itoewoidB seem 
to  he  intermixed  with  aU  their  discooiae.  He  told  me  to  reconsider 
what  I  had  said,  for  he  tfaonght  I  must  be  mistalEen  in  my  definition;  if 
1  was  not  mistijcen,  he  said  the  traders  applied  these  words  not  only 
wickedly,  bat  oftentimes  very  foolishly  and  contrary  to  sense  or  reason. 
He  said  he  remembered  once  of  a  trader's  accidentally  breaking  his 
gun-lock,  and  on  tlut  occasion  calling  out  aloud,  God  damn  it — surely, 
said  he,  the  gtm-lock  was  not  an  object  worthy  of  punishment  for  Owan- 
aneeyo,  or  the  Great  Spirit;  he  also  observed  the  traders  often  used  this 
expression  when  they  were  in  a  good  liumor,  and  not  displeased  \^nth 
anytliing.  I  acknowledged  that  the  traders  used  this  expression  very 
often,  in  a  most  irrational,  inconsistent  and  impious  manner;  yet  I  still 
asserted  that  I  had  given  the  true  meanii^g  of  these  words.  He  replied, 
if  so,  the  traders  are  as  bad  as  Oonasliaroona,  or  the  underground  in- 
habitants, which  is  the  name  they  give  the  devils,  as  they  entertain  a 
notion  that  their  j)lace  of  residence  is  under  the  earth. 

We  took  up  our  birch-bark  canoes,  which  we  had  buried,  and  found 
that  they  were  not  damaged  by  the  Winter  ;  but  tliey  not  being  sufficient 
to  carry  all  tlut  we  now  had,  we  made  a  large  ciicatnut-bark  canoe,  as 
elm  bark  was  not  to  be  found  at  this  place.  We  all  embarked,  and  had 
a  very  agreeable  passage  down  the  Cuyahoga,  and  along  the  south  nde 
of  Lake  Erie,  until  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Sandusky;  then  the  wind 
arose,  and  we  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  at  Cedar 
Point,  where  we  remained  several  days,  and  killed  a  number  of  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks  and  swans.  The  wind  being  fiur,  and  the  Jake  not  ex- 
tremely rough,  we  again  embarked,  hoisted  up  sails,  and  arrived  safe  at 
the  Wyandot  town,  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Detroit,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river.  Here  we  found  a  number  of  French  traders,  every  one 
very  willing  to  deal  with  us  for  our  beaver. 

We  bought  ourselves  fine  dothes,  ammunition,  paint,  tobacco,  &c., 
and,  according  to  promise,  they  purchased  me  a  new  gun ;  yet  we  had 
parted  with  only  about  one-third  of  our  beaver.  At  length  a  trader 
came  to  town  with  French  brandy ;  we  purchased  a  keg  of  it,  and  held 
•i  council  about  who  was  to  get  drunk,  and  who  was  to  keep  sober.  I 
was  invited  to  get  drunk,  but  I  refused  the  proposal — then  they  said  that 
I  must  be  one  of  those  who  were  to  take  care  of  the  dnmken  people.  I 
did  not  hke  this;  but  of  two  evils  I  chose  that  which  I  thought  was  the 
least — and  fell  in  with  those  who  were  to  conceal  the  arms,  and  keep 
every  dangerous  weapon  we  could  out  of  their  way,  and  endeavor,  if 
possible,  to  keep  the  drinking  club  from  killing  each  other,  which  was  a 
very  hard  task.  Several  times  we  hazarded  our  own  lives,  and  got  our- 
selves hurt,  in  preventing  tiiem  from  slaying  each  other.    Before  they 
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bad  finished  ibk  keg,  oetr  cme-thiid  of  the  town  was  intnxhwed  to  tliii 
drinking  dub ;  they  could  not  pay  their  part,  as  they  had  already  dis- 
posed of  all  their  skins;  but  that  made  no  odds-^dl  were  welcome  to 
drinlc 

Wlien  tliey  were  done  with  tins  keg,  they  applied  to  tlie  traders,  and 
procured  a  kettle  full  of  brandy  at  a  time,  wlikli  they  «iivided  out  with 
a  large  wooden  spoon— and  so  they  went  on,  and  never  quit  while  they 
had  a  single  beaver  skin.  When  the  trader  had  got  all  our  beaver,  he 
moved  off  to  the  Ottawa  town,  about  a  mile  from  the  Wyandot  town. 
When  the  brandy  was  gone,  and  the  drinking  club  sober,  they  appeared 
much  dejected.  Some  of  them  were  crippled,  others  badly  wounded,  a 
number  of  their  fine  new  shirts  torn,  and  several  blankets  were  burned. 
A  number  of  squaws  were  also  in  this  club,  and  neglected  tlieir  corn 
planting.  We  could  now  hear  the  effects  of  the  brandy  in  the  Ottawa 
town.  They  were  singing  and  yelling  in  the  most  hideous  manner,  both 
night  and  day;  but  their  frolic  ended  worse  than  ours;  five  Ottawas 
were  killed,  and  a  great  many  wounded. 

After  this  a  number  of  young  Indians  were  getting  their  ears  cut,  and 
they  urged  mc  to  have  mine  cut  likewise,  but  they  did  not  attempt  to 
compel  me,  though  they  endeavored  to  persuade  rae.  The  principal 
arguments  they  used  were,  its  being  a  great  ornament,  and  also  tiie  com- 
mon fashion.  Tlie  former  I  did  not  believe,  and  the  Iktter  I  could  not 
deny.  The  way  they  performed  this  operation  was  by  cutting  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  cirde  of  the  ear  close  to  the  gristle,  quite  through.  When 
this  was  done,  they  wrapt  rags  round  this  fleshy  part  until  it  was  en- 
tirely healed ;  they  then  hung  lead  to  it,  and.stretched  it  to  a  wonderflil 
length;  when  it  was  sufficiently  stretched,  they  wrapped  the  fleshy  part 
round  irith  brass  wire,  which  formed  it  into  a  semicircle,  about  four 
inches  diameter. 

Many  of  the  young  men  were  now  exerdsing  themselves  in  a  game 
resembling  foot  ball ;  though  they  commonly  struck  the  ball  with  a 

crooked  stick  made  for  that  purpose ;  also  a  game  something  like  this, 
wherein  they  used  a  wooden  ball,  about  three  inclies  diameter,  and  the 
Instrument  they  moved  it  with  was  a  strong  sviS,  about  five  feet  long, 
with  a  hoop-net  on  the  end  of  it  large  enough  to  contiiin  the  ball.  Be- 
fore they  begin  the  play,  they  lay  off  about  lialf  a  mile  distance  in  a 
clear  plain,  and  the  opposite  parties  all  attend  at  the  centre,  where  a 
disinterested  person  costs  up  the  ball,  then  the  opposite  parties  all  con- 
tend for  it.  If  any  one  gels  it  into  his  net,  he  runs  with  it  the  way  he 
wishes  to  go,  and  tliey  all  pursue  him.  If  one  of  the  opposite  party 
overtakes  tlie  person  wiih  the  ball,  he  gives  ihe  staff  a  stroke,  which 
causes  the  ball  to  fly  out  of  the  netj  then  they  have  a  debate  (u  it,  and 
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if  the  one  that  gds  it  can  ontmn  all  the  opposite  party,  and  can  cairy 
it  quite  o«t,  or  over  the  line  at  the  end,  the  game  is  won ;  but  this  sel* 
dom  happens.  When  any  one  is  running  away  with  the  haU,  and  is 
likdy  to  be  overtaken,  he  commonly  throws  it,  and,  with  this  instru- 
ment, can  cast  it  fifty  or  sixty  yards.  Sometimes,  when  the  ball  is  at  one 
end,  matters  will  take  a  sudden  turn,  and  the  opposite  party  may  quickly 
carry  it  out  at  the  other  end.  Oftentimes  they  will  work  a  long  while 
back  and  forward,  before  they  can  get  the  ball  over  the  line,  or  win  tlie 
game. 

About  the  first  of  November,  a  number  of  families  were  preparingr  to 
go  on  their  Winter  hunt,  and  all  agreed  to  cross  the  lake  together.  \Ve 
encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  first  night,  and  a  council  was 
held,  whether  we  should  cross  through  by  the  three  islands,  or  coist  it 
round  the  lake.  These  islands  lie  in  a  line  across  the  lake,  and  are  just 
in  sight  of  each  other.  Some  of  the  ^Vyandots  or  Ottawas  frequently 
make  their  Winter  hunt  on  th^  i.slands;  though,  excepting  wild  fowl 
and  fish,  there  is  scarcely  any  game  here  but  raccoons,  which  are  amaz- 
ingly plenty,  and  exceedingly  large  and  fat ;  as  tliey  feed  upon  the  wild 
rice,  which  grows  in  abundance  in  wet  places  round  these  islands.  It  is 
said  that  each  hunter,  in  one  Winter,  will  catch  one  thousand  raccoons. 
As  the  raccoons  here  lodge  in  rocks,  tlie  trappers  make  then:  wooden 
traps  at  the  mouth  of  the  hoks;  and  as  they  go  daily  to  look  at  their 
ttapi,  in  the  Winter  season  they  commonly  find  them  filled  with  rac- 
coons; but  in  die  Spring,  or  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  they 
say  they  can  find  their  traps  filled  with  large  rattlesnakes;  and  there- 
fine  conclude  that  the  raccoons  are  transformed.  They  also  say  that 
Ihe  reason  why  Utej  are  so  remarkably  plenty  in  the  Winter  k,  every 
Fall  Urn  snakes  turn  into  raccoons  again. 

bmuM   Dbbr  Drivi"  akd   Rmo  Humt**— Kovn  j^ishimo 

We  concluded  to  coast  it  round  the  lake,  and  in  two  days  we  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  landed  on  Cedar  Point,  where 
wc  remained  several  days.  Here  we  held  a  council,  and  concluded  we 
would  take  a  driving  hunt  in  concert,  and  in  partnership.  The  river  in 
this  place  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  as  it  and  the  lake  forms  a  kind  of 
neck,  which  terminates  in  a  point,  all  the  hunters  (which  were  fifty- 
three)  went  up  the  river,  and  we  scattered  ourselves  from  the  river  to 
the  lake.  Wlien  we  first  began  to  move,  we  were  not  in  sight  of  each  other, 
but  as  we  all  raised  the  yell,  we  could  move  regularly  together  by  the 
nn?se.  At  Icnpth  we  came  in  sight  of  each  other  and  appeared  lo  be 
aiarciuiig  iii  good  Older  j  before  we  carnc  lo  the  point,  both  the  s(iuawi 
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and  boy's  in  the  canoes  were  scattered  up  the  river  and  along  the  lake 
to  prevent  the  deer  from  making  their  esrape  hy  water.  As  we  advanced 
near  the  point,  the  guns  began  to  crack  slowly ;  and  after  some  time  the 
firing  was  like  a  little  engagement.  The  squaws  and  boys  were  busy 
tonialiawking  the  deer  in  the  water,  and  we  shooting  them  down  on  the 
and ;  we  killed  in  all  about  thirty  deer,  though  a  great  many  made  their 
CKape  by  water. 

We  had  now  great  feasting  and  refoidng,  as  we  had  plenty  of  hominy, 
fenison  and  wild  fowl.  The  geese  at  this  time  appeared  tp  be  preparing 
Co  make  southward.  As  cold  weather  was  90W  approaching,  we  began 
to  feel  the  doleful  efiects  of  extravagantly  and  foolishly  spending  the 
large  quantity  of  beaver  we  had  taken  in  our  last  Winter's  hunt.  We 
were  all  nearly  in  the  same  dzcumstances — scarcely  one  had  a  shirt  to 
his  back ;  but  each  of  us  had  an  old  blanket  which  we  belted  round  us 
in  the  day,  and  slept  in  at  night,  with  a  deer  or  bear  skin  under  us  for 
our  bed. 

When  we  came  to  this  place,  we  met  with  some  Ottawa  hunters,  and 
agreed  with  them  to  take  wluit  they  call  a  ring  hunt,  in  partnership.  We 
waited  until  we  expected  rain  Was  near  falling  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and 
then  we  kindled  a  large  circle  in  the  prairie.  At  this  time,  or  before 
the  bucks  began  to  run,  a  great  number  of  deer  lay  concealed  in  the 
grass  in  the  day,  and  moved  al)OUt  in  the  night;  but  as  the  lire  burned 
in  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  deer  fled  before  the  fire  ;  the 
Indians  were  scattered  also  at  some  distance  before  the  fire,  and  shot 
them  down  every  opportunity,  which  was  very  frequent,  especially  as 
the  circle  became  small.  When  we  ( anie  to  divide  the  deer,  there  were 
about  ten  to  each  htmtcr,  wln«  h  were  all  killed  in  a  few  hours.  The 
rain  did  not  come  on  th.ii  niglit  to  put  out  the  outside  circle  of  the  fire, 
aii'l  as  the  wind  ar«)sc,  it  extended  through  the  whole  prairie,  which  was 
al  out  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  nearly  twenty  in  breadth. 
This  put  an  end  to  our  ring  hunting  this  season,  and  was  in  othei 
respects  an  injury  to  us  in  the  hunting  business ;  so  that  upon  the  whole 
we  received  more  harm  than  benefit  by  our  rapkl  hunting  frolic  We 
then  moved  from  the  north  end  of  the  glado  and  encamped  at  the 
carrying  place. 

Alter  some  thne,  one  of  Tontileango's  step-sons,  (a  lad  of  about 
eight  years  of  age,}  offended  him,  and  he  gave  the  boy  a  moderate 
whipping,  which  much  displeased  his  Wyandot  wife.  She  acknowl* 
edged  that  the  boy  was  guilty  of  a  fault,  but  thought  diat  he  ou^  to 

have  been  ducked,  which  is  their  usual  mode  of  diastisement.  She 
said  she  could  not  bear  having  her  son  whipped  lilce  a  servant  or  slave— 
and  she  was  so  displeased  that  when  Tontikaugo  went  out  to  hunt  she 
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got  her  two  hones  and  ill  her  effects,  (as  in  this  country  the  husband 
and  wife  have  separate  inteiestSy)  and  moved  back  to  the  Wyandot 

camp  that  we  had  left. 

Tontileaugo  returned  he  was  much  disturbed  on  hearing  of  hii 
wife's  elopement,  and  said  that  he  would  never  go  after  her  were  it  not 
that  he  was  afraid  that  she  would  get  bewildered,  and  that  his  children, 
that  she  had  taken  with  her,  might  suffer.  Tontileaugo  went  after  his 
wife,  and  when  they  met  they  made  up  tlie  (juarrel,  but  he  never  re- 
turned, but  left  Tccaughrctanego  and  his  son,  (a  boy  about  ten  years 
of  age,)  and  myself,  who  remained  here  in  our  hut  all  Winter. 
Tecaughretanego  had  been  a  first-rate  warrior,  statesman  and  hunter, 
and  though  he  was  now  near  sixty  years  of  age,  was  yet  equal  to  the 
common  run  of  hunters,  but  subject  to  rheumatism,  which  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  legs. 

Shortly  after  Tonti'.caugo  left  us,  Tecaughretanego  became  lame,  and 
could  scarcely  walk  out  of  our  hut  for  two  montlis.  I  had  considerable 
success  in  hunting  and  trapping.  Though  Tecaughretanego  envlured 
much  pain  and  misery,  yet  he  bore  it  all  with  wonderful  patience,  and 
would  often  endeavor  to  entertain  me  with  cheerfiil  conversation. 
Sometimes  he  would  applaud  me  for  my  diligence,  skill  and  activity^ 
and  at  other  times  he  would  take  great  care  in  giving  me  instructions 
concerning  the  hunting  and  trapping  business.  He  would  also  tell  me 
that  if  I  failed  of  success  we  would  suffer  very  much,  as  we  were  about 
forty  miles  from  any  one  living  that  weJcnew  of;  yet  he  would  not  in> 
timate  that  he  apprehended  we  were  ui  any  danger,  but  still  supposed 
that  I  was  fully  adequate  to  the  tssk. 

When  we  came  to  the  little  lake  at  the  mouth  of  Sandusky,  we  called 
at  m  Wyandot  town  that  was  then  there,  called  Sunyendeand.  Here  we 
diverted  ourselves  several  days,  by  catching  rock  fish  in  a  small  creek, 
the  name  of  which  is  also  Sunyendeand,  which  signifies  rock  fish.  They 
fished  in  the  night  with  lights,  and  struck  the  fish  with  gigs  or  speank 
The  rock  fish  there,  when  they  begin  first  to  run  up  the  creek  to  spawn, 
are  exceedingly  fat,  sufficiently  so  to  fry  of  themselves.  The  first  night 
we  scarcely  caught  fish  enough  for  present  use,  for  all  that  was  in  the 
town. 

The  next  morning  I  met  with  a  prisoner  at  this  place  by  the  name  of 
Thompson,  who  had  been  taken  from  Virginia.  He  told  me,  if  the  In- 
dians would  only  omit  disturbing  the  fish  for  one  night,  he  could  catch 
niore  fish  than  the  whole  town  could  make  use  of.  I  told  Mr.  Thomp- 
son that  if  he  knew  lie  could  do  this,  that  I  would  use  my  influence 
with  the  Indians,  to  let  the  fish  alone  for  one  night.  I  applied  to  the 
chiefs,  who  agreed  to  my  proposal,  and  said  they  were  an.xious  to  sec 
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what  the  Big  Knife  (as  they  called  the  Virginian)  could  do.  Mr. 
Thompson,  wiih  the  assistance  of  some  other  prisoners,  set  to  work, 
and  made  a  hoop- net  of  ehn  bark ;  they  then  cut  down  a  tree  across  the 
creek,  and  stuck  in  stalccs  at  the  lower  side  of  it  to  prevent  the  fiGli  from 
passing  up,  leaving  only  a  gap  at  the  one  side  of  the  creek;  here  he  sat 
with  his  net,  and  when  he  felt  the  fish  touch  the  net  he  drew  it  up,  and 
frequently  would  liaul  out  two  or  tfaiee  rock  fish  lihat  would  weigh  about 
five  or  six  pounds  each.  He  contiuued  at  this  until  he  had  hauled  out 
a  wagon  load,  and  then  left  the  gap  open,  in  order  to  let  them  pass  up, 
for  they  could  not  go  far  on  account  of  the  shallow  water.  Before  day 
Mr.  Thompson  shut  it  up,  to  prevent  them  from  passing  down,  in  or* 
der  to  let  the  Indians  have  some  diversion  in  killutg  them  in  daylight. 

When  the  news  of  the  fish  came  to  town,  the  Indians  all  collected* 
and  with  surprise  beheld  the  large  heap  of  fish,  and  applauded  the  in- 
genuity of  the  Virginian.  When  they  saw  the  number  of  them  that 
were  confined  in  the  water  above  the  tree,  the  young  Indians  ran  back 
to  the  town,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  with  their  spears,  gigs,  bowa 
and  arrows,  &c.,  and  were  the  chief  part  of  that  day  engaged  in  killing 
rock  fish,  insomuch  that  we  had  more  than  we  could  use  or  preserve. 
As  we  had  no  salt,  or  any  way  to  keep  them,  great  numbers  of  turkey 
buzzards  and  eagles  collected  together  and  devoured  them. 

Some  time  in  July,  1758,  the  Ottawas,  Jibbewas,  Potowalomics  and 
Wyandots,  rendezvoused  at  Detroit,  and  marched  off  to  Fort  Duqucsne, 
to  prepare  for  the  encounter  of  General  Forbes.  The  common  report 
wxs,  that  they  would  serve  him  as  they  did  General  Braddock  and  ob- 
tain much  plunder.  From  this  time  until  Fall,  we  had  frequent  ac- 
counts of  Forbes'  army,  l)y  Indian  runners,  that  were  sent  out  to  watch 
tlicir  motions.  Tiiey  espied  them  frequently  from  the  mountains  ever 
after  they  left  Fort  Loudon.  Notwithstanding  their  vigilance,  Colonel 
Grant,  with  his  Highlanders,  stole  a  mardl  upon  them,  and  in  the  night 
took  possession  of  a  hill  about  eighty  rods  firom  Fort  Duquesne;  this 
hill  is,  on  that  account,  called  Grant* a  Hill  to  this  day.  The  French 
and  Indians  knew  not  that  Giant  and  hb  men  were  there,  until  they 
beat  the  drum  and  played  upon  the  bagpipes,  just  at  daylight.  They 
then  flew  to  arms,  and  the  Indians  lan  np  mkder  cover  of  the  banks  ol 
the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  for  some  distance,  and  then  sallied 
out  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  took  possession  of  the  hill  above 
Grant;  and  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  it,  in  sight  of  the  fort,  they  imme- 
diately surrounded  him;  and  as  he  had  his  Highlanders  in  ranks,  and  in 
very  close  order,  and  the  Indians  scattered  and  concealed  behind  trees, 
they  defeated  him  with  the  loss  only  of  a  few  warrioMi  most  of  the 
Highlanders  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners 
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When  Tecaughvetanego.bad  heard  the  particulan  of  Grant's  defeat* 
he  said  he  could  not  well  account  for  his  contradictory  and  inamristent 
conduct.  He  said,  as  the  art  of  war  consists  in  ambushing  and  8or> 
prising  our  enemies,  and  in  preventing  them  from  ambushing  and  sur- 
prising us,  Grant,  in  the  first  place,  acted  like  a  wise  and  experienced 
officer,  in  artfully  approaching  in  the  night  without  being  discovered  ; 
but  when  he  came  to  tlie  pkn  <■,  and  the  Indians  were  lying  asleep  outside 
of  the  fort,  between  him  and  ll  e  Allegheny  river,  in  place  of  slipping  up 
quietly  and  falling  upon  them  with  their  broadswords,  they  beat  the 
drums  and  played  upon  the  bagpipes.  He  said  he  could  account  for 
this  inconsistent  conduct  in  no  other  way  than  by  supposing  that  he  had 
made  too  free  with  spirituous  liquors  during  the  night,  and  became  in- 
toxicated about  daylight. 

In  April,  1759,  Smith  accompanied  his  Indian  relatives  to  Montreal, 
and  managed  to  secrete  himself  on  board  a  French  ship ;  was  again 
taken  prisoner  and  confined  for  four  months;  was  finally  exchanged, 
and  reached  home  in  1760,  to  find  his  old  sweet-heart  married,  and  all 
supposing  him  dead.  They  were  mnch  surprised  to  see  him  so  like  an 
tDdian  in  looks,  gait  and  gesture. 

Smith's  Marriage — A  Wilderness  Hermit — ^Takes  a  British  FIobt, 

In  May,  176J,  Smith  married,  and  fttt  same  year  the  Indians  again 

commenced  to  harass  the  whole  Pennsylvania  frontier.  Very  many 
of  the  inhabitants  deserted  their  plantations,  while  those  who  remained 
laiaed  and  maintained  bodies  of  riflemen.  Smith  was  elected  Captain 
of  one  of  these  troops  of  xan^rs,  who  were  all  dressed  in  Indian 
fashion.  They  did  good  service,  scouring  the  whole  line  of  frontier. 
He  then  accepted  an  ensigncy  in  the  British  regular  service,  which  he 
soon  after  resigned  and  took  service  under  General  Armstrong.  In 
'64,  he  went  as  Lieutenant  on  Bouquet's  expedition  against  the  western 
Indians. 

The  next  year  savage  marauds  and  scalpings  again  took  place,  and  as 
the  traders  were,  contrary  to  law,  furnishing  the  savages  with  goods, 
guns  and  ammunition,  the  back  country  was  greatly  excited.  Smith, 
however,  was  not  content  with  grumbling,  but  took  a  more  summary 
course.  Selecting  ten  of  his  old  Indian  fighters,  he  painted  and  dis- 
guised them,  and  waylaid  a  company  of  traders,  firing  on  their  pack- 
horses  firom  front  to  rear  of  their  line,  putting  them  to  flight  and 
burning  up  all  their  war-like  goods.  The  traders  complained  at  Fort 
Loudon,  and  securing  a  party  of  Highland  soldiers,  arrested  a  number 
of  persons  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  action.   Smith  at  once  raised 
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three  liun  Ired  riflemen,  mnrchM  to  the  fort,  and  soon  took  enough  of 
British  trooitt  in  his  possession  to  redeem  all  the  prisoners.  They  also 
made  continued  war  upon  the  traders,  and  kept  guard  and  waich  on  the 
frontiers  for  several  months. 

In  '66,  Smith,  captivated  by  the  reports  of  the  rich  game  country  in 
tfie  West,  proceeded,  with  four  active  young  fellowa  from  Cartisle  and 
A  mulatto  slave  boy,  and  explored  Kentucky  and  the  tegion  south  oi 
it  (this  was  before  Boone's  time) ;  also  the  region  watered  by  the  Cum- 
teiland  and  Tennessee  rivers.  Following  the  latter  stream  to  the  Ohio, 
his  companions  concluded  to  go  to  explore  the  IIHnois  country,  but 
Smith  determined  to  go  east,  tiurough  the  vast  wilderoess,  to  Carolina. 
Taking  only  a  little  powder,  he  started  off  on  his  long  and  adventurous 
Journey,  accompanied  only  by  the  mulatto  lad. 

After  about  eight  days  of  wilderness  tramping,  Smith  received  a 
painful  cane  stab  in  the  foot ;  his  leg  commenced  to  swell,  and  finally 
became  so  intolerably  painful  that  he  had  to  perform  a  surgical  opera- 
tion  in  order  to  draw  the  huge  splinter  from  his  foot.  He  had  nothing 
hut  a  knife,  a  moccasin  awl  and  a  pair  of  bullet-moulds.  But  these, 
with  the  aid  of  the  faithful  darkey,  proved  efficient,  but  they  were  com- 
pelled to  lie  by  here  many,  many  weeks.  He  made  the  darkey  hunt 
up  Indian  fomentations  and  poultices,  using  wood  mosses  instead  of 
rags,  and  wrapping  the  whole  around  with  elm-bark.  A  shelter  was 
made  with  branches  covered  over  with  (  ane  tops,  about  a  hundred' 
yards  distant  from  a  regular  buffalo  trace,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  Psalm 
Book  and  Watts  upon  Prayer,  the  two  hermits  got  along  very  com* 
fortal>ly.  Smith  even  composing  poetry. 

Some  weeks  after,  Smith  was  able  to  travel  slowly,  and  the  two  moved 
on,  arriving  in  Carolina  in  October.  He  had,  as  he  quaintly  writes, 
'<been  now  etevea  months  in  the  wilderness,  said  during  diis  time  I 
neither  saw  bread,  money,  women  nor  spirituous  liquors,  and  three 
months  of  which  I  saw  none  of  the  human  species  except  Jamie.  When 
I  came  into  the  settlement,  my  clothes  were  almost  worn  out,  and  the 
boy  had  nothing  on  hhn  that  ever  was  spun^bucksldn  leggings,  moc> 
casins  and  breech-clout,  a  bear  skin,  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  and  a  rac- 
coon-skin cap.  I  was  strictly  examined  by  the  inhabitants.  I  told, 
them  the  truth,  and  where  I  came  from.  Sea,  but  my  story  appeared  so 
strange  to  them  that  they  didn't  believe  me, asserting  they  had  never  heard 
of  any  one  coming  through  the  mountains  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  if  any  undertook  such  a  journey,  surely  no  man  would  lend 
him  his  slave.  On  suspicion,  they  therefore  took  me  into  custody,  and 
set  a  guard  over  rae." 

Meeting  soon  with  an  old  acquaintance  who  vouched  for  bim,  pool 
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Smith  was  liberated,  and,  with  an  old  beaver  hat  and  blanket,  bncfaikin 
leggins,  moocasiDa,  and  a  new  shirt,  which  his  pitying  friend  gave  him, 
he  marched  on  witii  Jamie,  clad  in  hia  rough  bear  skin,  and  the  twain 
presenting  soch  a  wild  and  uncouth  spectacle,  that  Smith  avers  the 
dogs  would  come  out  and  bark  at  them,  and  tlie  settlers  frequently 
stopped  them  on  suspicion.  He  soon  after  obtained  good  clothes  and 
a  horse,  and  then,  ad<is  he,  **no  man  ever  asked  me  for  a  pass;  there- 
fore, I  concluded  that  a  horse  tliief,  or  even  a  robber,  might  pass  with- 
out interniption  provided  he  was  only  well  dressed,  whereas  the  shabby 
villain  would  be  immediately  detected." 

In  the  Fall  of  1767,  Smith  reached  liome,  his  wife  and  friends  having 
again  given  him  up  as  dead,  since  they  had  heard  he  was  killed  by  In- 
dians, and  his  horse  brought  into  one  of  the  Ciierokee  towns.  In  1 769, 
he  and  his  "Indian  boys  "  again  comment  ed  his  war  on  the  Indian- 
trader?,  for  which  some  of  his  companions  were  arrested  and  lodged  in  Bed- 
ford jail — then,  of  course,  a  British  post.  Smith  did  not  approve  of  the 
conduct  of  some  of  those  who  were  arrested,  but  he  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  them  chafing  in  irons,  and  so  he  boldly  resolved  to  attempt  a 
grand  rescue.  Collecting  eighteen  of  his  **  black  boys,"  he  opcn>y 
marched,  with  the  avowed  design  of  taking  Fort  Bedford,  but  employ! 
ed  a  friend  to  go  before  as  a  spy.  The  next  day  they  encamped  near 
the  crossinp  of  the  Juniata,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  fort,  and 
commenced  erecting  tents,  as  though  intending  to  stay  all  night  None 
but  Smith  knew  differently.  At  eleven  at  night,  however,  he  roused 
his  band  and  marched  rapidly  on  towards  the  fort  Meeting  his  spy,  he 
was  told  that  the  commandant  had  put  thirty  men  on  guard,  and  ridi* 
culed  the  very  idea  of  such  a  smaU  rabble  taking  the  fort. 

Smith,  finding  the  gate  shut,  moved  his  men  quietly  up  under  tlie 
Juniata's  banks,  where  they  lay  concealed  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  fort  gate.  Soon  as  he  found  the  gates  open  in  the  morning,  the 
■rms  standing  stacked,  and  the  guards  taking  their  morning  dram,  he, 
with  his  trasty  followers,  made  a  sudden  rush  inside  the  gate  and  took 
possession  of  the  arms.  They  then  raised  a  yell,  hurriedly  proceeded 
to  the  guard-house,  found  a  blacksmith  to  remove  the  irons  oS  the 
prisoners,  and  taking  them  all  with  them,  rapidly  left  the  place.  "  This, 
I  believe,"  modestly  adds  Smith,  "  was  the  first  British  fort  in  America 
that  was  taken  by  what  they  called  *  American  rebels.*  " 

Some  time  after,  while  Smith  was  quietly  riding  from  Bedford,  tn 
rouU  to  visit  his  lands  located  on  the  Yough,  he  was  overtaken  by  some 
travelers  on  horseback  who  asked  his  name,  and  on  his  telling  it,  they 
pulled  out  their  pistols  and  threatened  to  kill  him  if  lie  di  In't  surrender 
himself  as  prisoner.   But  Smith  was  not  that  kind  of  a  man.  He 
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Hepped  back,  upped  with  hb  rifle,  and  upon  od€  of  the  partj  snapping 
a  pistol  at  him,  let  drive,  dropping  his  enemy  to  the  earth.  The  party, 
however,  now  made  a  rush  on  him,  seized  him,  put  him  ui  Bedfoid 
guard-house,  and  held  an  inquest,  brmging  m  Smith  guilty  of  murder. 
As  they  were  afraid  to  keep  him  at  Bedfoid  for  fear  of  a  rescue,  he  was 
sent  privately  to  Carlisle,  wheie  he  was  heavily  ironed  and  seonrely 
guarded. 

Smith's  arrest,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  created  a  terriUe  pother  in 
the  country  round  about  Hearing  that  a  number  of  the  old  black 
boys"  were  coming  to  tear  down  the  jail,  he  told  the  sheriff  he  would 
not  be  rescued,  but  would  stand  his  trial,  and  wrote  a  letter  asking  his 
eld  companions  to  keep  off.  They,  hearing  he  was  in  irons,  however, 
would  come  on.  Smith  asked  the  sheriff  to  take  o(T  his  irons  and  he 
would  make  them  a  speech.  This  he  did,  begging  them  as  the  greatest 
favor  his  friends  could  do  for  him,  to  keep  away  and  let  him  stand  triaL 
That  he  was  innocent  and  would  surely  be  released.  They  retired  bat 
soon  after  met  anollier  force  of  three  hundred  rescuers,  when  the 
wliole  party  returned  to  Carlisle  and  asserted  that  as  he  could  never  get 
a  fair  trial,  they  were  resolved  to  rescue  him.  These  also  were  per- 
suaded to  move  off  without  altcinpting  any  violence. 

Smith  rc  maiacJ  in  prison  four  moiiliis,  und  when  tlie  Supreme  Court 
sat,  hail  his  trial,  the  upshot  of  which  was  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty." 
Smith  now  quieted  down  and  became  a  substantial  citisen.  In  1 7  74,  an- 
other Indian  war  commenced,  m  which  Smith  acted  as  Captain.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Stale 
AsKmbly,  and  afterwards  headed  his  old  Indian  fighteis  and  went  oa  a 
scouting  expedition  against  the  British  in  Jeracy.  Preceding  Washing- 
ton, they  waylaid  the  road  at  Rocky  Hill,  and  with  only  thirty-six  men 
attacked  and  defeated  a  force  of  two  hundred.  They  afterwards  made 
captive  a  lot  of  Hessians.  Smith  was  soon  seized  with  camp  fever  and 
lay  at  Burlington  a  long  time.  He  then  tried  to  get  permission  to  raise 
a  battalion  of  riflemen,  to  be  dressed  as  Indians  and  to  act  as  aoouia^ 
but  Washington  did  not  favor  the  idea,  but  offered  him  a  ma}0Eship» 
which  Smith,  wishing  to  be  with  his  own  boys,  declined. 

In  1778,  Smith  secured  a  Colonel's  commission,  and  was  dil'gently  and 
constantly  employed  protecting  our  frontier  against  British  Indiana. 
Soon  after  he  commanded  four  hundred  riflemen  on  a  successful  expe- 
dition against  the  Frencli  Cret- k  Indians,  and  in  1 788  he  migrated  West 
\nd  settled  in  l^onrbon  county,  Kentucky,  rcpreseuting  his  district  lA 
Assembly  down  to  the  present  century. 
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CAPTAIN  JACK,  "THE  WILD  HUNTER  OF  THE  JUNIATA,** 

About  this  period  titeie  ilotiiisbed  along  liie  Pennsylvania  border— 4t 
diat  time  acaice  extending  much  beyond  the  Susquehanna^— «  notable 
rharadrr  by  tlie  name  of  Captain  Jack,  who  was  almost  as  much  famed 
as  hk  Indian  namesake  of  Modoc  notoriety  has  Urtely  become.  Al- 
though there  is  much  of  legend  and  mystery  connected  about  the  Juni- 
itar-raUey  Jack,  this  much  is  certain,  that  there  was  a  bold  hunter  and 
"Indian-killer,*'  known  all  along  the  Pennsylvania  border,  fnnn  the  up- 
per Susquehanna  down  to  the  Potomac,  by  that  name.  In  Hazard's 
Roister  there  is  frequent  mention  of  him.  Colonel  Armstrong,  in  his 
reports  of  his  expedition  against  Captain  Jacobs  of  the  Delaware  til- 
lage of  Kittanning,  calls  him— on  account  of  his  swarthy  visage — "The 
Half-Indian."  His  monument  can  be  now  seen  at  Chambersburg, 
with  the  following  inscription:  "Colonel  Patrick  Jack,  an  officer  of  the 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  wais— died  January  25th,  1821,  aged  nine* 
ty-one  years." 

Colonel  George  Croghan,  who,  while  Braddock  was  preparing  for  his 
march,  was  engaged  in  beating  up  a  number  of  Indians,  scouts,  etc., 
to  serve  as  guides,  distinctly  states  that  Captain  Jack  was  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  bold  hunter-rangers,  skilled  in  woodcraft,  expert  in  Indian 
fighting,  clad,  like  their  leader,  in  Indian  attire,  and  offered  them  to 
Braddock,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  dress,  march  and  fight  as  they 
pleased,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  the  strict  regulations  of  a  soldier's 
camp.  **They  are  well  armed,"  said  Croghan,  "and  are  equally  re- 
gardless of  heat  or  cold.  They  require  no  shelter  for  the  night,  and 
ask  mo  /ay/"  This,  of  course,  could  not  be  permitted  by  such  a  strict 
and  self-reliant  martinet  as  Braddock,  and  the  Rangers  were  suffered  to 
depart  It  is  idle  now  to  speculate  what  might  have  been  tiie  result  of 
the  British  Expedition  had  these  scouts,  and  a  larger  body  of  iightmg 
Indians  been  allowed  to  accompany,  or  rather  precede  Braddocfc's  army. 
Judging,  however,  fiom  the  kte  hivaluable  services  of  the  Warm  Spring 
fadiaas  in  tiaddng  the  Modocs  to  their  lairs,  beating  up  their  ftstnesses 
in  the  lava-beds,  and  bringmg  them  to  bay  in  such  manner  that  nothing 
waa  left  but  surrender,  it  is  certainly  safe  to  assume  that  these  Pennsyl- 
vania Rangers  and  Indians  would  have  performed  the  same  offices  foi 
Braddock,  and  rendered  wholly  impossible  the  disastrous  defeat  which 
we  have  taken  such  pains  to  describe. 

Captain  Jack's  early  history  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  it  is  the  cur 
rent  tradition  in  middle  Pennsylvania  that  he  was  a  frontier  settler,  and 
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that  returning  one  evening  from  a  long  day's  chnse,  he  found  his  cabin 
a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins,  and  the  blackened  corpses  of  his  murdered 
family  scattered  around.  From  that  time  he  became  a  rancorous  Indian 
hater  and  slayer.  In  '53  he  held  a  sort  of  roving  commission  from 
Governor  Hamilton — his  home  being  in  the  Juniata  valley — going  un- 
der the  names  of  "The  Black  Rifle,"  "The  BUick  Hunter,"  and  "The 
Wild  Hunter  of  the  Juniata."  It  is  thought  by  some  that  "Jack'f 
Mountain,"  in  Pennsylvania,  was  called  after  him;  but  this,  we  think, 
is  a  mistake ;  it,  as  well  as  "Jack's  Narrows,"  having  taken  their  name 
from  the  fact — which  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  at  the  time — of 
the  atrodons  murder,  in  1744,  of  a  noted  Indian  trader  named  Jack 
<Aimstrong,  together  with  his  two  servant^  Smith  and  Woodward,  by  ■ 
Delaware  Chief  called  Musemeelin. 

In  Jones'  "Juniata  Valley,*'  we  iind  a  lengthy  account  of  Captain 
Jack.  makes  him  a  hunter  livbg  on  the  Juniata*  near  a  beantifnl 
spring,  having  a  mystery  about  him  which  no  one  ever  succeeded  io 
fkthoming.  He  is  described  by  Jones  as  a  man  of  Herculean  propor- 
tions, with  an  extremely  swarthy  complexion,  and  ai  a  relentless  Indiaa 
tracker  and  killer.  The  settlers  about  Aughwick  (now  Shirleysburg, 
Huntingdon  county,  Pa. ,)  as  well  as  those  in  Path  Valley  and  along  the 
Juniata,  "freqticntly  found  dead  savages,  some  in  a  state  of  partial 
decay,  and  others  with  their  flesh  stripped  by  the  bald  eagles,  on  the 
q)Ot  where  Jack's  rifle  had  laid  them  low."  "On  one  occasion,"  writes 
Jones,  "Captain  Jack  had  concealed  himself  in  the  woods  by  the  side 
of  the  'Aughwick  Path,'  where  he  lay  in  wait  for  a  stray  Indian.  Pres- 
ently a  painted  warrior,  with  a  red  feather  waving  from  his  head,  and 
his  body  Ijcdizcned  with  gew  gaws  recently  purchased  from  a  trader, 
came  down  the  'path.'  A  crack  from  Captain  Jack's  rifle,  and  the 
savage  bounded  into  the  air  and  fell  dead  without  a  groan.  It  appears 
tliat  three  others  were  in  company — but  had  tarried  at  a  spring — who, 
on  hearing  the  discharge  of  a  rifle,  under  the  imiircssion  that  their  com- 
panion had  shot  a  bear,  gave  a  loud  'whoop.'  Captain  Jack  imme- 
diately loatled,  and  when  tlie  Indians  came  up  to  the  dead  body,  Jack 
again  shot  and  killed  a  second  one.  The  Ii^dians  then  rushed  into  the 
thicket,  and  one  of  them  getting  a  glimpse  of  Jack,  shot  at  him,  but 
missed.  The  'Wild  Hunter,'  seeing  that  the  chances  were  desperate, 
jumped  out  and  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter— the  fourth  savage 
being  only  armed  with  a  tomahawk.  He  soon  dispatched  the  third  one 
Dy  beating  his  brains  out  with  a  rifle;  but  the  fourth  one,  an  atUetie 
fellow,  grappled,  and  a  long  and  bloody  fight  with  knives  followed,  and 
only  ceased  when  both  were  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood.  The  Indian 
managed  to  get  away,  and  left  the  <Black  Hunter'  the  victor  of  the 
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fidd.  Weak  axul  fiont  m  Jack  was,  lie  icalped  tlie  three  savages,  an<] 
managed  to  work  his  way  to  Ae  setttement,  where  his  woonds  consist' 
iDg  of  eight  or  ten  stab0--were  dressed." 

**It  is  said,"  continues  Jones,  "that  one  night  the  family  of  an  Irish- 
man named  Ifoore,  residing  in  Aughwick,  were  suddenly  awakened  by 
ttie  report  of  a  gun.  On  opening  the  door,  they  found  a  dead  In  !ian 
lying  upon  the  very  threshold.  By  the  feeble  light  which  shone  through 
the  door,  they  discovered  the  dim  outline  of  the  'Wild  Hunter,*  who 
merely  said:  *I  have  saved  your  lives,'  and  then  plunged  into  the  dark 
ravine  and  disappeared.  With  an  eye  like  the  eagle,  an  aim  that  was 
unerring,  daring  intrepidity,  and  a  constitution  that  could  brave  the 
heat  of  Summer  as  well  as  the  frosts  of  Winter,  he  roamed  the  valley  like 
an  uncaged  tiger,  the  most  formidable  foe  that  ever  crossed  the  red- 
man's  path.  Of  the  final  end  of  Captain  Jack,"  concludes  Jones,  "we 
have  nothing  definite.  One  account  says  he  went  west,  another  that  he 
died  in  1772.  It  is  said  that  his  bones  rest  near  the  sprhig  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  bearing  his  name,  and  this  we  are  inclined  to  credit. 
The  early  settlers  of  the  neighborhood  believed  that  Captain  Jack  came 
down  from  the  mountain  every  night  at  twelve  o'dock  toslalce  his  thirtc 
at  his  &vorite  spring;  and  half  a  century  ago  we  might  readily  have 
produced  the  affidavits  of  twenty  respectable  men  who  had  seen  the 
'IQack  Hnnter*  in  the  spirit,  roaming  over  the  hmd  that  was  his  in  the 
iesh.  The  towering  moontain.  a  tmn<ired  miles  m  length,  bearing  his 
mmt  wiU  sand  as  an  indesuQctibte  ooownent  to  nis  memory.^ 
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Chapter  IL 


THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  PONTXAC 

For  he  was  of  unblenching  ey*. 

Honored  in  youth,  revered  In  age  { 
Of  priocel;  port  and  beariog  high, 

jAd  himv»  aad  dOfiNBt  and  >ag«. 
Ah,  tcom  not  that  a  uwny  ikin 

Wrapped  hia  strong  limbs  and  ample  krcaal} 
A  adU*  tmd  WM  p«at  whbla 

As  pater  Saxon  e'er  poMCVad* 
Oft  hatl)  he  gazed  Trom  yondw  bd^M* 
When  patuing  'mid  the  chase  alone, 
Ob  the  hit  Rmlm  boaeath  his 

And  pfoudlr  calM  dMOi  all  fait  pwn,—^.  H.  ITrjwirf. 

Upon  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Duquesae,  most  of  Forbes*  army 
cr06sed  the  moantains,  he  himself  being  carried  in  a  litter  the  whole 
way,  and  dying  shortly  after  at  Philadelphia.  As  the  possession  of  the 
Forks  of  the  Ohio  was  ot  imracDse  importance  to  the  whole  country,  it 
was  determined  to  hold  them,  and  for  the  present  to  erect  a  small  stock- 
ade to  be  occupied  by  one  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer — . 
afterwards  one  of  the  most  popular  Generals  of  the  Revolution  and 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Princeton.  In  September,  1 759,  was  commenced  " 
the  formidable  foitification  called  Fort  Pitt,  which  was  completed  the 
next  year,  having  cost  the  British  government  sixty  thousand  poimLls. 

With  Fort  Duquesne's  fall,  all  direct  contest  between  the  French  and 
British  ceased  in  the  West  Canada  was  thenceforth  the  only  scene  of 
operations,  though  garrisons  for  airiiile  remained  in  the  forts  on  Frendi 
Creek.  In  '59  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  at  length 
Qjuehec— assaulted  by  the  fiunous  Wolfe  from  the  "  Flafais  of  Abm> 
ham*'— yielded  to  the  British,  and  in  the  Fall  of  '60,  Montreal,  De* 
tioit,  and  all  Canada  were  surrendered  by  Vaudreuil,  the  French  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  long  war  was  at  length  over;  but  it  still  remained  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  frontier  French  posts,  and  it  Vas  while  Major  Rogers,  cap- 
tain of  the  lajT-famed  American  rahgers,  (half  hunters,  half  woodsmen,) 
and  a  most  gallant  and  skillful  partisan  officer,  was  roarching  to  the 
6ont»  tfiat  we  first  hear  of  the  great  and  immortal  Pontiar,  the  moit 
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noble  and  powerful  Indian  Chief  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  page« 
oi  American  history.  Rogers  had  left  Montreal  with  two  hundred  a< 
nis  rangers  in  fifteen  whale-boats.  Skirting  along  the  northern  sliore  of 
Ontario,  they  reached  Fort  Niagara  on  tlic  ist  of  October.  Carrying 
their  frail  barks  over  the  portage,  tliey  launched  them  once  more  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  proceeded  to  the  post  at  Prcsi^u'  Isle,  (now  Erie,  Pa.,)  and 
thence  along  its  southern  shore.  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chogage, 
the  farthest  point  west  that  any  body  of  troops  under  the  British  flag  had 
ever  penetrated,  Rogers  encamped  in  the  neighboring  forest.  ITicy 
had  scarce  landed  before  a  number  of  chiefs  appeared  before  tlicir 
startled  eyes,  who  stated  they  were  an  embassy  from  Poatiac,  the  great 
Lofd  of  tSi  fhat  legion,  who  would  soon  pay  them  a  vUt»  tiid  that  die 
'^pale-fiioei"  must  proceed  no  further. 

Shoidy  alter,  Fontiac  himself,  majestic  in  appearance  and  attended 
by  a  number  of  his  chiefs,  made  his  appearance,  and  haughtily  de- 
manded of  Rogers  what  his  warriors  were  doing  in  that  country,  and 
how  he  dived  enter  it  without  his  permission.  The  Major  was  too 
prudent  to  take  offence-  at  this  arrogant  style  of  address,  but 
quiedy  answered  that  the  French  were  defeated :  that  all  Canada  had 
surrendered,  and  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  take  possession  of  Fort 
Detroit,  and  was  now  on  his  way  thither.  The  proud  chief  only 
deigned  to  reply,  "I  shall  stand  in  the  path  you  are  walking  untU 
morning,"  as  much  as  to  say,  Proceed  no  farther  without  permission. 

The  next  iiK»ming  Pontiac  reappeared,  ofTercd  the  pipe  of  peao^ 
and  said  he  was  willing  to  live  at  peace  with  tiie  I^nglish  so  long  as  they 
treated  him  with  deference — not  only  this,  but  he  dispatched  messen- 
gers to  the  various  Indian  towns  in  front  of  Rogers,  informing  them 
that  the  EngUshman  had  his  authority  to  march  through  the  country, 
and  he  employed  a  hundred  of  his  warriors  to  drive  the  cattle  which 
bad  been  sent  from  Fort  Pitt  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  He  kept  near 
Rogers  until  his  arrival  at  Detroit,  and  was  the  means  of  preventing  a 
hostile  Indian  attack  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river.  Hitherto  Pontiac 
bad  been  in  word  and  deed  the  firm  ally  of  the  French,  but  he  was 
shrewd,  subtle  and  ambilious,  and  was  too  wise  and  crafty  to  press  a 
failing  cause.  By  making  friends  with  the  English,  he  hoped  to  ad- 
vance his  own  Mnbitious  projects  and  increase  his  influence  over  the 
north-western  tribes.  He  confidently  expected,  likewise,  that  the  new* 
oomers  would  treat  him  and  his  authority  with  the  same  studied  respect 
that  the  French  had  done.  In  all  this  he  was  doomed  to  a  speedy  and 
a  mortifying  disappointment.  His  tolerance,  therefore,  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  jealousy,  which  was  easily,  on  opportunity,  converted  into 
cage  and  then  revenge* 
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Pontiac  at  this  time  w;is  principal  Chief  of  the  Ottawas,  ainl  vns 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  His  powerful  tribe  lud  for  some  time  been 
united  with  the  Ojibwas  and  Pottawattamies,  amd  he  was  tlieir  common 
head,  exercising  over  them  almost  despotic  authority  and  liis  power 
extending  among  all  the  surrounding  nations.  He  was  brave,  shrewd, 
subtle  and  elo<]ucnt,  and  was  a  perfect  m.tster  of  all  those  arts  by  which 
the  American  savage  is  not  only  won,  but  retained,  lie  had  led  ha 
tribe,  a  few  years  before,  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Braddocks  Fields.  A 
ihort  time  previous  he  had  saved  tlie  Detroit  garrison  from  an  attack 
from  surrounding  tribes.  Doling  the  French  war  he  had  fought  on  the 
lide  of  France,  and  had  received  especial  marks  of  esteem  from  tht 
Marquis  de  Montcalm. 

When  Rogers  appeared  with  his  whale-boats  before  Detroit,  inform- 
ing its  French  commandant  that  Canada  had  surrendered,  and  that  he 
l)ore  an  order  from  Vaudreuil  for  the  quiet  evacuation  of  Detroit,  he 
could  not  and  would  not  believe  it.  The  rangers  landed  on  the  opposite 
bank  and  pitched  theirtents  upon  a  meadow.  Two  officers  went  acrusi 
the  stream  to  take  possession.  The  authority  from  Vaudreuil  was 
shown,  and  could  not  be  disputed.  In  obedience  thereto,  the  French 
garrison  defiled  upon  the  plain  and  grounded  their  arms.  The  feurtk 
Lit  was  lowered  on  the  flag  staff,  and  the  Cross  of  St.  George  took  its 
place,  while  several  hundred  Indian  vrarriors,  late  the  active  allies  kA 
France,  looked  on  with  wonder  at  the  scene.  They  could  not  under- 
stand why  so  many  men  should  humble  themselves  without  a  blow  be- 
fore those  few  impudent  straiigers.  \Vlien  it  was  all  explained  they 
were  eqiially  amazed  at  the  forl>carance  of  the  conquerors  in  not  kill- 
ing their  vanquished  enemies  on  the  spot.  The  forts  of  Miami,  Ona- 
tanon  and  Machillimackinac  soon  after  followed  suit — still  later  tbs 
three  remoter  posts  of  St.  Marie,  Green  Bay  and  St.  Joseph. 

FRST  MUTTERINGS  OF  THB  AWFUL  StORBI— .PONTIAC'S  SUBTWr. 

Speedily,  however,  were  heard  the  sullen  mutterings  of  an  awhii 
storm.  A  deep-rooted  hatred  against  the  English  soon  grew  jp.  They 
knew  not  like  the  French  how  to  condliate  the  Indians.  They  were 
stingy  and  niggardly  with  their  gifls;  they  treated  the  Indian  visitors  at. 
the  forts  with  disdain  and  contempt,  sometimes  with  personal  rudeness 
and  indignities;  the  French  used  to  humor  their  ways  and  conform  to 
their  customs,  marrying  with  them,  dressing  and  living  like  them,  and 
contributing  libersUy  to  all  their  amusements  and  native  tastes.  From 
the  English  they  got  little  but  harsh  words  or  contemptuous  blows.  This 
hated  nation^  too,  were  steadily  advancmg,  occupying  all  their  best 
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tands  and  the  British  fur-traders  were  cheating,  mm-aeUiDg  ruffians  of 
the  most  degraded  stamp,  who  debouched  their  women,  encroached  on 
their  best  trapping  grounds  and  swindled  them  out  of  their  furs  with 
systematic  villainy.  Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  the  French  Cana- 
dians, who  hoped  that  the  hated  British  rule  would  be  temporary,  did 
all  they  possibly  could  to  fonicnt  bad  blood  and  to  spread  all  manner 
of  wicked  reports  and  deceptions,  and  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  whole  red 
race  was  ripe  for  revolt  and  consj^iracy.  In  the  language  of  a  great 
Chippewa  orator,  the  French  had  livoil  in  the  same  lodge  with  theraj 
they  had  sent  them  missionaries;  had  invited  them  to  grand  councils; 
had  overwhelmed  them  with  frequent  and  valuable  presents,  and  had 
treated  them  as  brothers.  The  English,  however,  had  neglected  all 
those  acts  of  kmduess  and  arts  of  courtesf  and  policy  which  had  made 
the  Fiencb  lo  agreeable*  The  conduct  of  the  French  had  never  ghreii 
rue  to  fuspidoD.  That  of  the  English  had  never  given  rest  to  it 

And  now,  too,  a  prophet— answering  to  Tecumseh's  brother  many 
years  afterwards  arose  conveniently  among  the  Delawares  to  give  as  it 
were  the  sanction  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  all  this  discontent  He  ftirly 
halted  die  English  and  by  all  the  arts  known  to  the  native  dreamer 
and  soodttayer,  he  went  to  and  fro  stirring  up  suspicion  and  discord. 
He  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions,  and  all  to  the  same  purpose.  The 
English  had  come  to  take  away  the  beautiful  country  given  Uiem  by 
the  Great  Spirit  and  they  must  be  cut  off  or  driven  off. 

Pontiac,  actuated  by  revenge,  ambition  and  patriotism,  was  really  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  trouble.  His  sagacious,  far-seeing  mind,  fore- 
cast the  future  and  saw  plainly  that  now,  if  ever,  was  the  time  to  check 
the  British  advance.  He  sent  out  liis  amlvissadors  far  and  near.  Bear- 
ing with  them  the  war  belt  of  wampum  and  the  tomahawk  stained  in 
token  of  war,  they  roamed  over  all  the  country  and  called  secret  coun- 
cils of  all  the  tribes,  advancing  as  far  east  as  the  Delaware  and  Shaw- 
nees  of  the  Allegheny  ;  the  Cherokees  and  Catawlxis  of  the  south,  and 
the  Illinois  and  Muscatines  of  the  west;  and,  first,  a  grand  council  of 
all  the  neighboring  tribes,  of  which  Pontiac  w;is  tiie  supreme  head  and 
inspiration,  was  convened  at  the  river  Aux  Ecorces.  Here  Pontiac 
exerted  all  those  subtle  arts  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished. 

With  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  savage  character,  and  especially 
aware  of  tiie  great  power  of  superstition  on  their  minds,  he  related, 
among  other  things,  a  dream  in  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  secretly  dis- 
dosed  to  the  Delaware  prophet  aforesaid,  exactly  what  his  red  diOdren 
must  do.  They  were  to  abstain  from  the  pale-&ces'  "fire-water;"  to 
abandon  aU  thdrmannfartures ;  resume  their  bows  and  arrows,  (ire-arms 
and  the  skins  of  animals  for  clothing,  *'  and  why,"  the  orator  cooclut 
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ded,  "  Why,  said  the  Great  F^pirit  to  the  Delaware  prophet,  do  yoU 
suffer  these  vile  dogs  in  red  clothing  to  enter  your  country  and  take  the 
land  I  have  given  to  you  alone?  Arise  !  Drive  thena  from  it  1  Driot 
them!   When  you  are  in  distress  /  will  help  you  1  ** 

This  speech  was  received  with  cries  of  vengeance.  The  scheme  was 
fully  debated  and  concluded.  It  was  resolved  that  the  work  of  extir- 
pation should  be  commenced  on  the  same  day  east  and  west ;  north  and 
south.  That  all  should  be  kept  secret  as  the  grave  aod  that  in  all  cases, 
according  to  fhe  ufdvenal  Lidian  rate,  resort  should  fint  be  had  to 
daft  and  artifice.   Should  they  tail,  then,  open  war» 

With  the  subtle  dtsshnulation  of  their  laoej  the  design  was  caiemny 
concealed  until  all  the  tribes  &r  and  near  should  be  ready  to  act  in  con- 
ceit. Until  that  day  arrived,  the  warriors  still  lounged  about  the  forts, 
with  calm,  stony,  imperturbable  faces,  begging  as  usual  for  tobacco  and 
whidEey.  Now  and  then  some  trader,  coming  in  from  Indian  villageiy 
would  bring  strange  reports  of  mischief  being  on  foot,  or  some  swag- 
gering half-breed  would  be  heard  boasting  in  his  cups  that  he  would  now 
have  abundance  of  hair-fringe  for  his  hunting  frock,  but  still  there  was 
no  general  alarm.  Early  in  March,  indeed,  the  plot  was  nearly  dis- 
covered. Ensif^n  Holmes,  commanding  at  Fort  Miami,  was  told  by  a 
friendly  Indian,  that  the  warriors  of  a  neighboring  friendly  village  had 
received  a  war  belt  and  a  peremptory  command  to  destroy  him  and  his 
garrison,  which  they  were  preparing  to  do.  On  being  charged  with 
this  design,  the  wily  savages  did  as  they  had  often  done  before,  and  did 
do  afterwards — they  confessed  the  fault  with  much  apparent  humility, 
and  blamed  a  far-distant  tribe.  Ilohnes  wrote  to  Major  Gladwyn,  who 
was  then  the  British  commander  of  Detroit,  who,  in  turn,  informed 
General  Amherst— but,  also,  that  he  thought  the  alTair  would  soon  blow 
over,  and  that,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  own  fort,  the  savages  were 
perfectly  tranquil,  and  yet,  within  cannon  shot  of  this  brave  but  deluded 
officer,  dwelt  and  plotted  the  great  Pontiac  himself. 

Well,  the  dread  day  agreed  upon  arrived  at  last,  and  the  lesolt  was 
mne  British  fbrts  eaptured,  and  in  every  case  by  artifice.  Some  of  the 
garrisons  were  completely  surprised  md  massacred  on  the  spot;  a  few 
Individuals  in  other  cases  escaped.  Hundreds  of  Indian  traders  on 
their  way  to  the  different  forts  and  tribes,  were  murdered  and  their 
goods  and  stores,  either  captured  or  destroyed*  At  die  same  time  com- 
menced a  fierce,  horrible  and  desolating  war  against  the  New  Yofk, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  borders.  For  weeks  together,  nothing  wai 
heard  but  news  of  whole  families  butchered  and  communities  abandoned. 
Houses,  stock,  bams,  everything,  fell  a  prey  to  these  human  locustSySnd 
tiie  roads  to  the  east  were  blocked  with  throngs  of  the  poor,  «w*«ttwi 
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inJ  panic  stricken  inhabitants.  Other  posts,  too,  would  have  fallen 
tiaJ  not  their  commanders  received  timely  intimations  of  the  intended 
attack.  The  capture  of  so  many  by  prcc  on(  erted  strategy  proves  the 
scope  and  reach  of  the  mind  of  Punliac,  the  brains  of  the  whole  con- 
spiracy. Generally  the  commanders  were  secured  in  the  first  instance 
by  parties  admitted  within  the  forts»  under  the  pretence  of  business  or 
friendship.  At  Manmee,  the  officer  betrayed  by  a  squaw,  who,  by 
piteous  entreatiei  persuaded  him  to  go  out  with  her  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred  yards  to  the  succor,  as  she  said,  of  a  wounded  and  dying  man. 
The  Indians  ambushed  and  shot  hhn.  We  will  here  lefer  to  the  ind- 
denis  attending  the  attack  on  some  of  the  forts. 

Machhumagkik AC  Capturkd  Through  a  Gamb  or  Bauu 

And  first  Machillimackinac,  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  stiait 
between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  opposite  to  where  Mackinaw  now 
stands.  It  was  a  very  important  post — a  place  of  deposit  and  a  point 
of  departure  between  the  upper  and  lower  countries.  An  extensive 
scjuare  area,  surrounded  by  high  palisades,  numerous  hoijses,  barracks 
and  other  buildings,  formed  a  smaller  square  within,  and  in  the  vacant 
space  could  at  that  day  be  seen  the  red  uniforms  of  British  soldiers,  the 
gray  coats  of  Canadians,  and  the  gaudy  Indian  blankets,  mingled  in 
pictures*|ue  confusion,  while  a  multitude  of  half-breeds  and  squaws, 
with  children  of  every  hue,  strolled  restlessly  about  the  place  at  the 
time.  All  the  British  troops  had  not  yet  arrived  and  the  garrison  was 
supplemented  by  Canadians,  the  only  oidnanoe  cm  the  bastions  being 
two  small  brass  pieces. 

The  capture  of  this  important  post  was  given  to  the  Sacs  and  Ojib- 
was,  and  the  phm  was  thus : 

The  King's  birthday  having  arrived,  a  game  of  baggattaway  was  pro- 
posed by  the  savages.  This  game  is  played  with  a  bat  and  ball,  the 
former  bemg  about  four  feet  long,  curved  and  terminating  in  a  sort  kA 
a  racket.  Two  posts  are  placed  in  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
n'ile  from  each  other ;  each  party  has  its  post,  and  the  game  con«sts  in 
throwing  the  ball,  which  is  started  at  a  point  midway  from  the  posts, 
in<l  each  party  endeavoring  to  carry  the  ball  to  its  own  wicket.  A  well- 
contc^icd  game  of  this  kind  presents  a  scene  of  wonderful  exertion  and 
excitement.  Hundreds  of  lithe  and  agile  figures  are  leaping  and  bound- 
ing upon  the  \)\\m.  At  times,  the  whole  mass  is  crowded  together, 
pushing,  shoving,  yelling  and  contending  ;  and  then  tliey  scatter  again 
md  leap  over  the  ground  like  hounU^j  ift  (mU  cry,  lushing  and  striking 
luvi  tripping  their  adversaries. 
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At  tfie  proper  moment  it  was  easy  for  a  selected  party  to  throw  tiia 
ball  over  the  picketi  of  the  fort,  to  be  at  onoe  followed  by  a  mad, 
ihooting,  tunmltiioai  fbrong.  Noliiiiig  could  be  move  iiatiifal»  or  Im 
likely  to  eidte  mspldoii.  This  was,  in  hct,  the  vety  tiiiag  tbat  wai 
done,  and  to  be  still  more  save  of  8aooeaB»  tbe  Indiana  bad  persuaded 
many  of  the  gwrtison  and  aettleia  to  come  witbont  the  pickela  and 
lay  wagen  npon  tbe  keenly-contested  geme.  Not  fewer  disii  turn 
bundled  weie  engeged  on  each  side,  and  if  possesnon  of  die  Ibit  ooold 
tfans  be  gained,  the  rest  was  an  essy  matter. 

These  was  there  at  this  time  an  English  trader,  Alexander  Henry  by 
name.  On  his  route  thither  he  had  been  several  times  warned  to  torn 
back,  and  was  at  length  compelled  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  Canadian 
woyageur.  When  his  canoes  reached  the  fort,  he  had  been  received 
coolly  by  the  Indians.  Soon  after  he  heard  that  a  large  number  of 
Ojibwas  were  about  to  call  on  him,  which  excited  his  suspicion  and 
alarm.  They  came,  about  sixty  in  number,  headed  by  Miniavavana— 
a  chief  of  commanding  stature,  and  a  singularly  fine  face  and  manner. 
They  walked  in  single  file,  each  with  a  tomahawk  in  one  hand  and 
scalping  knife  in  the  other.  Tlieir  bodies  were  naked  from  the  waist 
up.  They  were  decorated  in  true  Indian  fashion,  their  faces  painted 
and  their  bodies  worked  up  with  white  clay.  The  chief  commenced 
the  pow-wow  by  asking  wlicn  he  had  left  Montreal,  and  observed  that 
the  English  must  be  brave  men  and  not  afraid  of  death,  since  they 
dared  to  come  so  feaileady  among  their  enendes. 

After  the  pipes  were  smoked  and  while  Henry  was  enduring  all  the 
toftm«s  of  suspense,  the  Ug  diief  made  a  more  formal  speech,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  French  King  was  their  fiither,  whom  the  Eng- 
lish had  made  war  on  and  were  his  enemies,  and  that  his  enemies  were 
fheiis,  too;  tiiat  tbe  King  of  France  was  ohl  and  infirm  and  that,  tired 
of  making  war,  he  had  now  fldlen  asleep  and  allowed  the  English  to 
take  Canada,  but  that  his  nap  was  almost  done,  and  when  he  waked  he 
would  destroy  the  English  utterly.  He  thus  continued :  "Englidunan, 
aldKMigh,  indeed,  you  have  conqnered  the  French,  you  have  not  yet 
conquered  us.  We  are  not  yonr  slaves.  These  lakes,  woods  and ' 
mountains  were  left  to  us  by  our  anoestoxs.  We  will  part  with  them  to 
none.  Our  young  men  have  made  war  on  your  nation  and  many  have 
been  killed  ;  it  is  our  custom  to  retaliate  until  the  spirits  of  the  slain 
are  satisfied,  and  this  can  be  done  only  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  the  blood 
of  those  who  killed  them ;  second,  by  covering  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
by  presents  and  thus  allaying  the  resentment  of  the  relatives.  English- 
man, ^<7»r  King  has  never  sent  us  any  presents,  nor  made  treaty  with 
QSi  wherefore,  he  and  we  are  stiU  at  war.    We  consider,  however,  that 
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you  ^Jave  ventured  among  us  unarmed,  to  trade  with  us  and  shalT  regard 
you  as  a  brother.    You  may  sleep  in  (juict,  and  we  present  you  this  pipe." 

A  general  smoke  then  ensued,  and  Henry  made  a  formal  reply.  To 
this  succeeded  a  request  for  wliiskey.  The  trader  reluctantly  complied, 
aiid  after  distributing  a  few  presents  saw,  with  profound  pleasure,  the 
departuie  of  his  unwelcome  guests.  Soon  after  two  hundred  Ottawa* 
came  to  the  fort  in  a  body,  and  summoned  Ilcnry  and  some  other  trad- 
en  to  QuoT  presence.  Here  they  were  told  they  must  distribute  their 
g  o  xis  among  the  Indians,  making  a  faithless  promise  to  pay  them  in  the 
Spring,  and  threatening  death  if  they  refused.  Asking  time  to  reflect 
00  this  gentle  hint,  the  traders  resolved  to  resist  such  a  flagrant  robbery, 
and  aiocordingly,  arming  thirty  of  their  men  with  muskets,  they  barri- 
cukd  themselves  in  Henry's  house  and  kept  watch  aU  night  No  at* 
tack,  however,  occurred  and  soon  after  the  garrison  was  lemforoed  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  troops. 

Captain  Etlieringtoo,  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  had  recebed  seve- 
nl  warnings  of  the  conspiracy  among  the  Indians,  but  with  that  fiUulty 
10  common  among  British  officers  in  America  who  despised  thdr  foes, 
not  only  disbelieved  them,  but  threatened  to  send  prisoner  to  Detroit 
the  very  next  person  who  should  keep  the  little  settlement  alarmed  by 
such  improbable  and  ridiculous  tidings. 

Henry,  too,  had  received  warning  and  afterwards  blamed  himself 
much  for  his  total  disregard  of  it.  An  Ojibwa  Chief,  Wawatam  by 
name,  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him  and  hinted  several  times  that 
something  unu>,ual  was  on  foot.  One  evening  Henry's  door  was  pushed 
o[x"n  without  ceremony  and  the  dark  figure  of  Wawatam  glided  silently 
*in.  He  sat  down  with  a  dejected  air  and  expressed  surprise  at  finding 
his  brother  still  in  the  fort ;  he  was  going  next  day  to  the  Sault  Ste 
.Marie  and  begged  Henry  to  go  with  him.  He  then  asked  if  the  Eng- 
lish had  heard  no  bad  news,  and  said  his  own  ears  were  fdled  with  the 
longs  of  evil  birds.  Seeing  that  the  unsuspecting  trader  was  tjtally 
DDSuspicious,  he  went  away  with  a  sad  and  mournful  face,  but  relarned 
next  morning  with  his  sqnaw  and  ag^in  pressed  Henry  to  go  with  him. 
When  tlie  trader  demanded  the  reason  for  his  urgency,  he  asked  If  he 
did  not  know  that  many  bad,  strange  Indians  were  encamped  abuut  the 
fort.  To-morrow,  he  said,  they  would  demand  whiskey  and  would  all 
get  drunk  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  stay.  Wawatam  let  fall  other 
plain  hints,  which,  had  Henry  understood  Ojibwa  better,  could  not 
fail  to  have  moved  him  from  his  apathy.  As  it  was,  the  chief  and 
iqoaw  took  a  mournful  departure,  but  not  before  both  had  shed  leaii. 
lliere  came  no  later  warning. 

The  very  next  day  happened  the  ball  play  alluded  to.  The  incied- 
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nloQB  Captain  Etherington  lounged  outside  the  gate,  having  laid  beavy 
wagers  on  the  OJibwas  as  against  the  Sacs.  Sevml  Indian  chieft  and 
kading  warriois,  with  eyes  more  snaky  and  glittering  than  nsnal,  trat 
^parently  only  intent  upon  watching  the  game,  were  grouped  closely 
around.  When  the  game  was  at  its  very  highest  and  the  surging  crowd 
was  swaying  hither  and  yon»  suddenly  the  ball  soared  high  in  the  air 
and  descending  in  a  wide  curve  fell  near  the  pickets  of  the  fort.  As  if 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  ball,  the  players  came  rushing,  in  a  maddened 
tumultuous  throng,  towards  the  chief  gate  which  now  stocx!  invitingly 
open.  One  instant  more  and  they  had  reached  it.  The  dazed  and 
stupefied  English  had  no  time  to'  think  or  act.  And  now  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  players  all  at  once  changed  into  the  ferocious,  blood-curd* 
ling  war  whoop.  The  warriors  snatched  from  the  outstretched  hands 
of  their  squaws,  their  keen  tomaliawks  whicli  had  been  until  now  care- 
fully concealed.  Some  of  the  Indians  rushed  fiercely  on  those  without, 
while  others  bounded  into  the  fort,  and  all  was  soon  a  frightful  carnage. 
At  the  very  first  moment  the  throats  of  Ktherington  and  his  lieutenant 
were  clutched  by  smewy  hands,  and  they  were  led  into  the  woods. 
Within  the  fort  all  were  butcliered  without  mercy. 

Henry  was  a  witness  to  this  liorrid  m:issacre,  but  not  to  the  ball  play, 
and  has  given  a  minute  account  of  it  and  of  his  own  subsequent  ad- 
ventu^res  and  narrow  escapes.  A  canoe  had  just  arrived  from  DetroU, 
and  he  was  moving  to  the  beadi  to  hear  the  news  when  the  nrardetout 
war  whoop  reached  his  startled  ears.  Going  to  his  window  he  saw  the 
infuriated  mob  of  savages  hacking  and  scalping  all  inside  the  fbrt 
Seising  his  fowling-piece,  he  waited,  but  of  course  in  vain,  for  the  drum 
to  beat  to  arms.  In  this  dreadful  interval  he  saw  several  of  hu  ac-  • 
qnaintances  fall  and  then  scalped  alive,  while  struggling  between  the 
knees  of  the  fiends  who  held  them.  He  then  thought  of  his  own  safety, 
but  knew  not  what  to  do  or  where  to  turn.  He  saw  many  of  the  Frendi 
Cknadians  looking  calmly  on  and  thence  thought  one  of  their  ho'ises 
would  offer  the  best  security.  Only  a  low  fence  separated  his  owa 
house  from  M.  Langlade — the  noted  partisan  half-breed  who  led  the 
Lake  Indians  at  Braddock's  defeat  —  over  which  he  climbed  and 
begged  for  concealment.  Langlade  turned  again  to  the  window,  from 
which  he  and  his  fiunily  were  gazing  at  tlic  nrisNirre,  and  with  the  ex- 
pressive French  shrug  intimated  he  could  do  noiliing.  Henry's  heart 
sank  within  him,  but  happily  a  Pawnee  woman — one  of  the  Sac  cap- 
tives and  a  slave  of  Langlade's — beckoned  to  him  to  follow  her.  Slie 
then  showed  him  the  door  to  the  garret  and  bade  him  conceal  himself. 
She  then  followed  him  to  the  garret,  locked  the  door  after  him  and  took 
away  the  key. 
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Through  an  aperture,  Henry's  blood  fairly  curdled  at  witnessing 
the  scalpings  and  mutilations  of  the  dead  and  dying.  From  the  hacked 
and  slashed  bodies  of  the  slain,  these  insatiate  demons  were  scooping 
up  the  blood  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands  and  quaffing  it  off  amid 
filiouts  of  rage  and  triumph.  At  last  all  being  silent,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral cry  of  **  all  is  finished."  Just  then  were  heard  the  footsteps  of 
Indians  entering  Langlade's  house  and  asking  if  any  Englishmen  were 
ttiexein.  Langlade  said  he  could  not  say,  but  he  thought  not,  but  they 
night  eKamine  for  themselves.  The  Pawnee  woman  had  not  only  hid- 
den him,  but  kept  the  secret* 

1m  Trader  Ht-NRv's  Narrow  Escapes  from  Death. 

flenrj  now  heard  the  wretches  trying  the  ganet  door.  Some  dday 
was  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  key.  His  feelings  may  be  faintly 
nnagined — not  described.  He  looked  anxiously  about  for  a  hiding- 
place,  finally  creeping  in  among  a  lot  of  birch-bark  sugar  vessels.  An 
instant  after,  four  savages,  snuffing  about  like  blood-hounds,  entered 
with  tomahawk  in  hand  and  all  besmeared  with  gore.  The  throbbingi 
of  the  poor  fugitive's  heart  were  almost  loud  enough  to  betray  hira. 
The  Indians  walked  about  in  every  direction,  and  one  approaclied  so 
closely  tliat  he  almost  touched  the  trembling,  cowering  white  man,  but 
the  obscurity  favored  him,  and  they  finally  returned  down  stairs,  loudly 
boasting  to  Langlade  how  many  sca!i>s  they  had  taken. 

Exhausted  ols  he  was  by  all  he  had  gone  through,  Henry  threw  him- 
self on  a  feutlier  bed  and  went  to  sleep.  At  dusk,  Madame  Langlade 
entere<l  and  was  surprised  to  see  him,  but  luld  him  she  hoped  he 
would  escape.  Next  uiuriiing  he  was  again  on  the  rack.  Inaian 
voices  were  heard  below,  to  the  effect  tliat  Henry,  the  trader,  had  not 
yet  been  found,  and  that  he  must  surdy  be  somewhere  concealed.  He 
then  had  the  unspeakable  torture  to  hear  the  affrighted  Madame  Lan- 
glade argue  in  French  with  her  husband — ^who  must  by  this  time  have 
known  of  Henry's  concealment— that  he  should  be  given  up,  as,  should 
the  savages  discover  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  they  would 
avenge  it  on  their  children,  and  it  was  better  he  should  die  than  they. 
The  husband  at  first  resisted,  but  finally  suffered  her  to  prevail,  and  told 
the  savages  that  he  had  heard  Henry  was  in  the  house,  and  that  he 
would  put  him  into  their  hands. 

Judge' of  the  poor  man's  horror  at  this  revelation  I  Considering  all 
fiirtber  efTorts  at  concealment  vain,  he  rose  from  the  bed  and  presented 
himself  full  in  view  to  the  savages  now  entering  the  garret,  and  who 
were  all  drunk  and  nearly  naked.   One  huge  chief  named  Wenoiway, 
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whom  Henry  well  knew,  bad  his  entire  body  smeared  with  cliarcoal 
mixed  with  grease,  with  the  exception  only  of  one  white  spot,  two  in- 
ches in  diameter,  which  encircled  either  eye.   This  fellow  seized  Henry 

by  the  coat  with  one  hind,  while  with  the  otiier  he  flourished  a  large 
carving  knife,  threatening  to  run  it  in  his  bosom,  and  all  the  time  glaring 
steadflLstly  into  his  eyes. 

At  length,  after  some  seconds  of  dreadful  suspense,  he  dropped  his 
arm,  saying,  "I  will  not  kill  you  !"  adding  that  he  had  lost  a  brothct 
by  the  English  and  that  the  trader  should  take  his  place. 

This  was  a  joyful  reprieve  to  poor  Henry,  who  was  ordered  down 
stairs  and  taken  to  tlie  warrior's  ( al/in,  wiiere  he  was  again  threatened 
with  death,  since  not  only  tlicre  but  everywhere  else,  the  savages  were 
infuriated  and  maddened  with  liquor.  Wenniway,  however,  consented 
that  the  prisoner  should  stay  at  Langlade's  house,  and  for  th^  present 
all  was  safe. 

Shortly  after  an  Indian,  who  was  largely  in  Henry's  debt,  called  at 
the  house  and  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  the  Ojibwa  camp.  Henry 
could  do  naught  but  obey,  but  seeing  his  dusky  debter  moving  brisidy 
off  towards  the  bushes,  he  refused  to  go  further,  asserting  that  he  be- 
lieved he  meant  to  kill  him.  The  savage  said  he  was  right,  and  seized 
the  prisoner  by  the  arm  and  raised  his  knife  to  strike.'  Henry  flung  the 
Icllow  from  him,  and  ran  for  his  life  to  the  gate  of  the  fort  and  called 
on  Wenniway  for  protection.  The  chief  ordered  the  savage  to  desist, 
but  the  latter,  who  was  foaming  at  the  mouth  with  rage,  continued  to 
strike  furiously  at  him  with  his  knife.  Seeing  Langlade's  door  open, 
the  persecuted  trader  ran  in  and  retreated  to  his  snug  garret,  with  the 
comfortable  conviction,  as  he  declares,  that  no  Indian  had  power  to> 
harm  him. 

His  conf;dence  was  somewhat  shaken  when  he  was  suddenly  aroused 
from  sleep  by  a  light  shining  in  his  eyes,  and  heard  voices  suramuning 
him  to  descend.  What  was  his  surprise  and  joy  to  find  in  the  room  be- 
low, Captain  Etherington,  T-ieut.  TvCslie,  Bostwick  a  trader,  with  Father 
Jonois,  a  Jesuit  priest.  The  savages  were  about  to  enjoy  another  grand 
debauch,  and  their  chiefs,  knowing  the  extreme  danger  to  wliich  tlie 
tiptivcs  wuuld  be  exposed  during  these  mad  orgies,  liad  conveyed  tliem 
all  to  the  fort  and  put  them  in  charge  of  the  Canadians.  Including  of- 
ficers, soldiers  and  traders,  about  twenty  in  all  escaped  the  massacre. 

When  Henry  entered  the  room  he  found  liis  three  companions  in  ear- 
not  debate  as  to  seizing  the  fort  again,  which  the  Indians,  drunken  and 
with  their  usual  recklessness,  had  actually  left  occupied  by  twenty  Eng- 
lishmen and  about  three  hundred  Canadians.  They  had  even  neglected 
to  place  a  guard  within  the  palisades.  To  dose  tiie  gates  and  set  the 
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Indiaiis  aft  defiance  appeared  to  be  no  dlffictilt  matter.  Through  the 
disBoasions  of  the  priest,  who  argued  that  the  Canadians  would  probablf 

prove  treacherous,  and  that  if  a  failure  should  result,  every  Englishmian 
iu  the  place  would  be  butchered,  the  daring  but  feasible  project  was 

al^andoned. 

Next  day  Henry  had  to  embark,  in  compsuiy  with  t%vo  traders  and  a 
soldier  and  guarded  by  seven  Indians,  in  a  canoe  for  the  Isles  du  Castor. 
The  heavy  mists  and  the  tempestuous  weather  compelled  them  to  hug 
the  shore,  close  beneath  the  wet,  driiiping  forests.  They  had  proceeded 
thus  about  twenty  miles,  when  an  Ottawa  liailcd  them  from  the  beach, 
asking  the  news  and  who  were  their  prisoners.  Some  remarks  followed 
while  the  canoe  was  approaching  the  shore,  being  in  very  shvallow  water. 
All  at  once  a  shrill  yell  was  heard,  and  a  hundred  Ottawas,  rising  from 
.among  the  trees  and  bushes,  rushed  into  the  water  and  seized  upon  the 
canoe  and  prisoners. 

Tlie  astounded  Ojibwas  remonstrated  in  vain.  Tlie  four  whites  were 
taken  from  them,  and  led  to  the  shore.  It  turned  out  that  the  Ottawas 
were  jealous  and  angry  that  the  Ojibwas  should  have  taken  the  fort  and 
they  have  no  shate  of  the  plunder.  They  professed  much  good  will  to 
the  prisoners,  assuring  them  that  the  Ojibwas  were  carrying  them  to  the 
Uks  du  Castor  merely  to  kill  and  eat  them.  The  poor  prisoners  now 
found  themselves  on  another  canoe  and  going  back  to  the  fort  so  re- 
oendy  left.  A  flotilla  of  canoes,  filled  with  Ottawas,  accompanied 
them.  They  soon  arrived,  the  Ojibwas  looking  on  in  silent  amazement. 
The  Ottawa  warriors  took  no  notice,  but,  all  well  armed,  filed  into  the 
fort  and  took  possession. 

The  Engl^  looked  upon  the  new-comers  as  protectors,  but  were 
somewliat  disappointed,  for  the  next  day  the  Ojibwa  Chiefs  in\  i;ed  the 
Ottawa  leaders  to  a  council,  placed  before  thpm  presents,  and  their  great 
war-chief,  Miniavavana,  who  had  conducted  the  fort  attack,  addressed 
them  with  much  feeling,  saying  that  their  conduct  liad  much  surprisc<l 
him;  that  '.hey  had  betrayed  the  common  cause ;  opposed  the  will  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  whi  'h  had  decreed  tliat  every  Kn[:)is',nian  mr.st  die. 
Pontiac  had  taken  Detroit  (which  was  false.)  and  every  other  fort  had 
been  destroyed.  All  Indians  but  this  band  of  Ottaw;is  had  taken  up  the 
hat<  hot,  and  the  French  king  had  awakened  frqm  his  sleep.  He  con- 
cluded by  exhorting  them  to  join  the  rest. 

The  council  now  adjourned  to  the  ne.vt  day  to  give  time  to  deliberate, 
when  tlic  rebuked  Ottawas  concurred  with  the  Ojibwa  views,  and  re- 
turned them  some  of  the  prisoners,  retaining,  however,  the  ofFi'^ers  and 
a  few  of  the  soldiers.  Thebc  they  soon  after  carried  to  L'Ail  irc  Croche 
and  treated  with  kindness.    The  priest  afterwards  took  a  leiter  to  De- 
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troit  from  Etherington,  telling  Gladwyn  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  ir.d 
asking  immediate  aid.  Tliis,  of  course,  as  wc  shall  soon  show,  GladwjTD 
could  not  do,  he  himself  being  in  the  most  desperate  itfaits. 

The  Ojibwas  now  carried  the  prisoners  thus  returned  to  diem  to  one 
of  tfieir  vUlaget  not  ftr  distant,  and  placed  them  in  the  ooundl  lodge  ai 
a  prison,  all  who  chose  coming  to  jeer  at  and  deride  them.  At  the 
head  sat  the  great  war  chief,  Mmia'vavana,  and,  hf  his  side,  Henry's 
master,  Wenniway.  Shortly  after,  Henry  observed  an  Indian  stooping 
to  enter  at  the  low  door,  and  to  his  great  joy,  recognised  his  friend  and 
brother,  Wawatam,  who  had,  previous  to  the  massacre,  so  earnestly 
begged  him  to  go  with  him  to  the  Sault  Wawatam  said  nothing,  bat 
as  he  passed  the  trader,  pressed  his  hand,  and  then,  proceeding  to  the 
head  of  the  lodge,  sat  down  with  Wenniway  and  the  war  chief.  After 
all  had  smoked  awhile  in  silence,  Wawatam  went  out,  and  soon  returned 
with  his  squaw,  bringing  in  her  hand  a  valuable  present,  which  she  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  two  chiefs.  Wawatam  then  addressed  them  in  an  ear* 
nest  and  most  feeling  speech.  Pointing  to  Henry,  he  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  seeing  him  a  slave  whom  all  knew  was  his  brother,  and  if  a  re- 
lative to  him,  then  also  to  them;  and  if  so,  then  he  could  not,  by  their 
customs,  be  a  slave.  lie  then  boldly  charged  Miniavavana  with  breach 
of  faith,  since,  being  fearful  that  Wawatam,  on  account  of  his  love  for 
Henry,  would  reveal  the  secret  of  the  intenddl  massarre,  he  had  per- 
Sii.i.<lcd  him  to  cross  the  lake,  which  Wawatam  lud  agreed  to  do  on  the 
express  condition  that  Miniavavana  would  protect  Henry,  his  friend  and 
I'lotuer.  He  now  claimed  the  performance  of  this  promise,  and  brought 
valuable  presents  to  buy  off  any  claim  which  any  one  could  liave  upon 
his  brother  as  a  prisoner. 

Wawatam  had  his  will,  and  Henry  soon  found  himself  in  the  lodge 
of  his  rejoiced  friend,  where  rich  furs  were  spread  for  him  to  lie  upon, 
food  and  drink  brought  fiftr  his  refreshment,  and  everything  done  to 
promote  his  comfort  that  an  ungrudging  Indian  hospitality  could  sug- 
gest. As  he  lay  there  in  state  in  his  lodge  the  next  day,  heheazd  a  loud 
cry,  and,  looking  through  a  crevice  in  the  bark,  saw  the  bodies  of  seven 
soldiers  dragged  out.  He  learned  afterwards  that  a  noted  chief  had 
just  arrived  from  his  wintering  ground,  and  having  come  too  kite  to  take 
part  in  the  fort  massacre,  he  was  anxious  to  manifest  by  this  daughter 
of  victims  how  much  he  approved  the  proceedings.  He  had,  thierefore» 
calmly  dispatched  seven  of  the  prisoners  with  his  own  knife. 

After  a  great  victory  by  the  Indians,  it  o(\en  happens  tliat  bodies  ol 
their  victims  are  consumed  at  a  formal  war  feast,  in  order,  as  they  super- 
stitiously  think,  that  thus  their  courage  and  hardihood  may  be  increased. 
Such  a  feast  now  took  place,  many  of  the  chiefs,  however,  partaking 
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wfth  lepugnance.  Up  to  this  point  all  had  been  triumph  and  esultar 
tioni  but  now  a  revulsion  of  feeling  began  to  set  in.  The  bloody  vie* 
tox8  grew  ftaifUl  of  the  consequences.  Absurd  and  inde6nite  rumors 
of  an  approaching  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  English  were  afloat  in  the 

camp  and  they  thought  best  to  shift  poution  to  some  more  defensible 
locality.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  with  their  families  and 
household  effects,  embarked  in  canoes  for  the  Island  of  MachiUimadd* 
nac,  Wawatam  and  Henry  being  of  the  number.  A  storm  arose  and 
the  flotilla  was  so  much  in  imminent  peril,  that  prayers  to  the  Great 
Spirit  went  up  and  a  flog  was  sacrificed  to  appease  the  angry  Mar.itou 
of  the  waters.  This  island  (now  called  Markinaw),  owing  to  its  beauti- 
fiil  location,  its  natural  bridges  and  caverns  of  rocks,  its  charming  sur- 
roundings, and  the  excellent  fish  with  which  the  waters  teemed,  had  long 
been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Indians,  and  the  lodges  were  set  up  with 
joy.  But  on  the  very  next  day  messengers  arrived  from  Pontiac  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  now  besieging  Detroit,  and  urged  them  to  come  to  his 
aid.  Their  fierceness,  however,  had  now  all  died  out.  A  senseless 
alarm  prevailed  among  them.  A  vigilant  watch  was  kept  day  and  night. 
The  fish  having  mysteriously  disappeared,  famine,  too,  began  to  be  fdt 
No  complaints  were  heard,  bnt  with  that  stoical  resignation  irtdch  lo 
distinguishes  the  red  race,  they  patiently  endured  the  inevitable.  Thej 
gradually  had  to  disperse  to  localities  where  food  was  more  abundant 
Henry,  painted  and  attired  like  an  Indian,  remained  with  his  fiiend 
Wawatam  all  Summer  and  Winter,  fishing  and  hunting  the  bear  and 
moose  for  asubsistence. 

*  Obstoiats  DsrsNCB  or  FaisQ'IsLi  Fort. 

Let  US  now  turn  to  the  capture  of  Presq'  Isle  Fort,  which  stood 
near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Erie,  on  the  lake  of  the'same 
name.  At  one  of  its  angles  stood  a  massive,  two-storied  block-house, 
located  on  a  projecting  spit  of  land  between  the  lake  and  a  small  brook, 
the  bank  of  which,  unfortunately,  rose  in  a  high,  steep  ridge,  affording  an 
excellent  cover  for  assailants,  while  the  lake  bank  offered  similar  &aU* 
ties  on  another  side. 

At  early  dawn  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  little  garrison,  commanded  by 
Ensign  Christie,  saw  themselves  surrounded  by  two  hundred  Huron 
savages.  At  the  first  alarm  they  abandoned  the  main  fort  and  took  to 
the  block-house.  The  savages,  availing  themselves  of  every  command- 
ing position,  crowded  about  the  doomed  fort  and  poured  in  a  perfect 
hail  of  fire,  searching  out  with  their  unerring  missiles  every  vulnerable 
spot  or  crevice.  They  also  shot  fire  arrows  on  the  dry  shingle  rool, 
repeatedly  setting  it  on  fire,  and  hurled  balls  of  burning  pitch  agaiivii 
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the  walls.  Tlicn  they  rolled  logs  to  the  top  of  the  ridges  and  from  be* 
hind  these  s.vure  breastworks,  thicy  fired  with  still  greater  effect.  Some 
even  had  the  temerity  to  dart  across  the  interval  and  attempt  to  slieltei 
themselves  in  the  ditch,  l)ut  all  of  these  were  killeil  or  wouniled. 

And  now  the  tired  defenders  could  see  their  nnplacable  foes  throwing 
up  earth  and  stone  behind  their  breastworks,  a  sure  evidence  of  under- 
mining. A  still  more  imminent  peril  threatened  in  the  total  failuie  of 
water,  whieh  liad  been  exhausted  in  putting  out  the  frequent  fires.  To 
pprooi  h  the  well  on  the  parade  ground  would  be  instant  death,  and  so 
a  new  well  was  dug  in  the  block-house  itself.  Before  it  was  completed, 
roof  was  again  on  fire  and  all  the  water  that  remained  was  poured 
out.  Again  the  flames  burst  forth,  when  a  soldier  averted  the  total 
destruction  of  the  place  by  leaping  upon  the  roof  amid  a  hall  of  hurt* 
ling  bullets  and  tearing  off  the  blazing  shingles. 

Evening  had  now  arrived.  From  earliest  dawn,  without  one  mo- 
ment's intermission,  the  heVoic  little  garrison  had  fought  or  toiled.  All 
night  long  was  seen  the  constant  flashing  of  guns  from  the  Indian 
entrenchments.  Morning  brought  fresh  perils.  Fortunate  was  it  that 
now  the  well  was  complete,  for  the  Indefatigable  foe  had  pushed  their 
subterranean  approaches  as  far  as  the  commandant's  house,  which  was 
set  on  fire,  stifiing  the  defenders  with  the  intense  heat  and  smoke.  The 
outer  wall  of  the  block-house  itself  scorched,  blackened  and  at  length 
burst  into  flame.  Still  this  Spartan  band  refused  to  yield,  but  passing 
up  water  from  the  new  well,  they  finally  subdued  the  fierce  flames. 

The  men  were  now  Utterly  exhausted,  yet  still  they  toiled  on  within 
the  wooden  walls  of  their  prison  house,  where  the  close  air  was  sulphur- 
ous with  the  smoke  of  gunpowder.  The  fire  continued  unHl  midnight 
of  the  second  day,  at  which  dread  hour  a  bugle  voice  was  heard  crying 
out  in  French  from  the  enemy's  hold,  that  further  resistance  wouKl  be 
useless  since  all  was  now  prepared  for  setting  the  block-house  on  fire 
from  above  and  beneath  at  once.  Christie  a^ked  if  there  were  any 
among  them  who  spoke  English;  upon  which  a  soldier  P-riton  who  had 
been  long  prisoner  with  the  savages,  came  out,  in  his  Indian  dress,  from 
behind  the  bre;istwork.  He  promised,  if  they  yielded  now,  their  lives 
should  be  spared ;  if  they  longer  fought,  they  must  all  be  burncil  auve, 

Christie,  resolving  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible,  asked  thcra  to  wait 
till  morning.  Agreed  to,  and  while  some  of  the  garrison  watched,  tlie 
rest  sank  down  in  their  tracks  and  snatched  a  hasty  sleepb  Next  mom* 
ing  Clirtstie  sent  out  two  soldiers,  as  if  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  but.  In 
-reality,  to  learn  truly  whether  they  were  able  to  set  fire  to  die  block- 
house. A  preconcerted  signal  made  by  the  two  men,  soon  after  reach- 
ing the  breastwork,  warned  him  that  the  msidious  Ibe  had  made  no  idle 
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hmt.  Two  chiefs  now  met  Christie  between  the  brcastw^n  k  a  id  block- 
'lo'.isc,  and  to  them  this  lake  fort,  licfcndcd  with  such  intrepidity, 
vkOi  filially  surrcndcrctl,  on  the  express  condition  tliat  the  lives  of  the 
whole  garrison  should  be  spared,  and  they  be  allowed  to  retire  to  the 
nearest  past* 

The  poor  soldiers,  pale,  wild  and  haggard,  like  men  who  had  passed 
through  the  fiie  and  smoke  of  dreadful  battle,  now  issued  lirom  the 
block-house,  and  wete  immediately  seized  and  afterwards  sent  to  De- 
troit, whence  Christie  soon  after  made  a  succesful  escape.  The  neigb> 
boring  pasts  of  Venango  and  Le  Boeu&^he  very  ones  which  Washing* 
ton  visited  while  they  belonged  to  Fiance,  several  years  before — fell  aa 
casjr  pxf  at  the  same  time. 

PoNTiAC's  Siege  of  Detroit — An  Ojibwa  Maid  Reveals  the  Plot. 

And  now  what  about  Detroit,  the  most  important  and  formidable 
post  of  all,  and  hence  entrusted  to  the  wily  and  powerful  Fontiac  him- 
self! The  British  garrison,  at  this  time  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers,  partly  regulars  and  partly  American  rangers,  with 
about  forty  fur-traders,  was  quartered  in  a  well-built  range  of  barracks 
within  the  fort,  which  contained  within  its  enclosure  about  a  hundred 
houses.  Its  form  was  nearly  stiuare,  a  \vo«)i]en  bastion  at  each  corner,  a 
block-house  over  each  gateway,  and  the  palis^ides  surrounding  and  con- 
necting all,  about  twenty-five  feet  high.  Besides  the  barracks,  the  only 
public  buildings  were  a  coun(  il  house  and  a  rude  little  church. 

The  fur-traders,  voyageurs  and  other  Canadian  occupants,  could  not 
be  trusted  in  case  oi"  an  Indian  outbreak.  The  banks  of  the  Detroit 
river,  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair  and  running  before  the  fort's 
gales,  were  sparsely  settled  for  many  miles,  chiefly  by  Indian  fishermen 
and  Gmadiams  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.  Two  small  armed 
schooners,  the  Beaver  and  Gladwyn,  lay  anchored  in  the  stream,  and 
several  light  pieces  of  artillery  were  mounted  on  the  bastions.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  settlement  were  three  large  Indian  villages.  A  little 
below  the  fort  were  the  Pottawattamies :  directly  across  the  river  was  e 
Wyandot  village,  and  on  the  same  side,  five  mUes  further  up  towards 
Lake  St.  Clair,  Pontiac's  band  of  Ottawas  had  an  encampment.  The 
fort  was  fortunate  in  having  as  commandant.  Major  Gladwyn,  a  British 
officer  of  pluck,  merit  and  resolution,  who  had  been  one  of  Braddock*a 
most  trustworthy  officers,  and  wounded  at  his  memorable  defeat. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  5th,  a  Canadian  wom:in  was  on  a  visit  to 
Pontiac's  village  to  buy  venison  and  maple  sugar.  She  was  startled  at 
Ending  some  of  the  warriors  fding  off  the  barrels  of  their  guns,  so  as 
reduce  the  length,  stock  and  barrel,  to  about  a  yard.   On  her  retun^ 
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ihe  told  what  she  har\  seen  to  some  neighbors,  when  a  Marksmith 
marked  that  many  of  tlic  savages  had  lately  visited  his  shop  and  de- 
sired to  borrow  saws  and  files  for  a  purpose  whirh  they  would  not  dis» 
close.  The  Canadians  were  suspicious.  M.  Gouin,  an  old  and  wealthy 
settler,  went  to  Gladwyn  and  conjured  him  to  be  watchful.  But  little 
heed  was  given  to  the  friendly  advice. 

In  the  Pottawattamie  village  lived  a  pretty  Ojibwa  girl  who  was  od 
most  intimate  terms  with  Gladwyn.  The  very  next  day  Catharine,  as 
she  was  called,  repaired  to  Gladwyn's  quarters  with  a  pair  of  elk-skin 
moccanitt,  wrought  with  porcupine  quills  in  divers  figures,  which  he 
had  reqoested  her  to  make.  Ihere  was  something  unusual  in  her  man- 
ner;  her  fiioe  was  sad  and  downcast;  she  said  little  and  soon  left  the 
room,  but  continued  loitering  around  as  if  her  errand  were  yet  unac- 
complished. At  length  Gladwyn's  notice  was  attracted,  and  calling  her 
in  he  pressed  to  know  what  was  on  her  mind.  She  gave  various  ex- 
cuses, hut  finally,  on  Gladwyn's  urging  her,  she  ^was  induced  to  rs* 
luctantly  reveal  her  dread  secret. 

To-morrow,  she  said,  Pontiac,  with  a  large  crowd  of  chiefs,  will  come 
to  the  fort,  each  armed  with  a  shortened  gun  hidden  under  his  blankeL 
Pontiac  would  demand  to  hold  a  frkndly  council,  and  after  his  speech 
would  be  over  he  would  offer  a  wampum  belt,  which  would  be  the  sig- 
nal for  an  attack  by  the  chiefs  on  the  officers.  These  dispatched,  they 
would  then  join  their  warriors  in  the  streets,  who,  with  curtailed  rifles, 
likewise  concealed,  would  push  into  the  town  under  the  pretence  of 
trading.  Every  Englishman  was  to  be  butchered,  but  not  the  scalp  oi 
a  Canadian  would  be  touched. 

I 

Gladwyn,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  astounded  at  this  intelligence. 
He  gathered  all  the  information  he  could  from  the  girl,  and  called  his 
officers  together.  The  garrison  was  weak,  and  the  defences  flimsy  and 
in  lad  order.  Every  preparation  was  made  to  meet  the  possible  if  not 
probable  emergency.  Half  the  garrison  were  ordered  under  arms,  and 
Gladwyn  himself  was  so  uneasy  that  he  walked  the  ramparts  that  night 
and  saw  personally  to  every  man's  being  at  his  post.  As  he  thus 
anxiously  paced  the  ramparts,  he  heard,  at  intervals,  sounds  of  fearful  por- 
tent—the dull,  monotonous  beat  of  the  Indian  drum  and  the  wild  chorua 
of  quavering  yells,  as  the  warriors,  around  their  distant  camp  fires,  were 
oelebmting  in  advance  the  triumphs  of  the  dread  to-morrow. 

At  early  sun,  a  cloud  of  bark  canoes  could  be  seen  sweeping  swiftly 
down  the  Detroit  river.  The  plains,  about  the  fort  began  to  be  dotted 
over  with  groups  of  squaws  and  warriors,  some  naked  and  others  fan- 
tastically arrayed  in  barbarous  finery.  Grim  warriors,  closely  wrapped 
in  dieir  gaudy  blanket^  could  be  seen  stalking  with  erect  forms^  with 
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tpringy  steps  and  restless,  gleaming  eyes  towards  the  fort.  Then  with 
an  air  of  assained  indifference  they  would  lounge  about  or  edge  over  to* 
%  ir(1s  the  gate. 

All  this  stirring  panorama  of  savage  life  boded  no  good.  It  seemed 
'to  confirm  the  Indian  girl's  tale.  None  but  Gladwyn  ^md  las  ofTicers 
knew  the  secret,  and  they  were  prepared.  The  chiefs,  hci  by  tlie 
lu.ijcstln  figure  of  Pontiac,  lud  now  made  a  landing,  and  strode,  with 
furtive  looks  and  measured  steps  towards  the  great  gate.  All  were  at 
once  admitted,  Gladwyn  choosing  to  convince  his  crafty  foes  that 
tlioiigh  their  treachery  was  detected,  it  was  also  dL  j  iv  <i.  The  whole 
garrison  had  been  early  ordered  under  arms,  and  commands  had  been 
issued  to  the  traders  that,  as  a  large  ( oiu oursL-  of  savages  was  to  be  held 
in  the  town  that  morning,  it  would  be  well  to  close  \hc\r  stores  and  arm 
their  men.  A  Canadian  going  to  his  home,  had  sliortly  l>efore  met 
Fontiac  and  his  sixty  chiefs,  all  marching  in  Indian  fde.  .\s  he  stood 
asicle  to  let  them  pass,  he  recognized  among  them  an  old  and  familiar 
accjuaiutance.  The  savage  returned  his  salutalu)n  with  a  tlecp,  sullen 
voice,  opened  for  an  instant  the  foKls  of  his  blanket,  revealing  the  rifle 
beneath,  and  with  a  smile  and  gesture  of  a  peculiar  significance,  strode 
on  with  his  fellows. 

And  now  the  file  of  stem,  proud  and  plumed  chiefs  are  fairly  within 
the  palisades.  All  were  wrap{>€d  to  the  throats  with  blankets.  Tlieir 
eyes  gleamed  around  with  the  venom  of  the  rattlesnake.  As 
Pontiac't  restless,  roving  glance  caught  the  guard  of  soldiers  and  the 
raws  of  glistening  arms  ranged  oo  either  side  of  the  gate,  and  as 
his  qokk  ear  caught  the  measured  tap  of  the  drum,  he  gave  a  sudden 
start,  and  a  guttural  exclamation  of  surprise  and  dismay  came  unbidden 
from  his  brood  and  swarthy  breast.  Even  his  vaunted  stoicism  was  at 
Cmlt  as  he  bebeld  in  these  groups  of  soldierly  and  armed  engages  of 
the  ftir-traders,  the  probable  ruin  of  his  crafty  plot.  Stifling  all  signs  of 
alamit  however,  he  and  his  haughty  followers  swept  on  to  the  council 
house.  Enteringi  they  saw  Gladwyn  and  his  officers  seated  in  readiness 
to  receive  them,  nor  did  their  wary  eyes  fail  to  note  tliat  each  had  both 
sword  and  pistols  in  belt.  All  this,  added  to  the  fact  of  a  larger  nuiiil»er 
of  troops  than  usual  being  visible,  caused  the  conspirators  lo  exchange 
meaning  and  uneasy  glances. 

"Why,"  coolly  and  calmly  demanded  Pontiac,  "do  I  sec  so  many  of 
my  father's  young  men  standing  with  their  guns  in  the  street?"  Glad- 
wyn answered  simply  that  it  was  for  drill  and  exercise,  with  which 
arswer  Pontiac  was  fain  to  be  content  and  straightway  l)cgan  his  spec*  h. 
Holding  in  his  hand  the  fatal  wampum  belt,  he  professed  the  stro!(-L>t 
aniachmcnt  to  the  English  and  declared,  with  Indian  figuralivcucas,  but 
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he  had  come  to  brighten  the  chain  of  fricndsliiji  and  smolce  the  pipe  ol 
peace.  The  officere  watched  him  keenly,  and  when. he  raised  the  bell 
as  if  to  give  the  preconcerted  signal,  at  a  motion  from  Gladwyn  the 
clash  of  arms  and  peal  of  drum  wa?  heard  from  without. 

Pontiac  stood  for  a  moment  dazed  and  confounded !  All  his  schem-  , 
ingIB  dashed  in  an  instant  1  The  color  mounted  to  his  swarthy  visage, 
and  instead  of  giving  the  belt  in  the  mode  proposed,  he  handed  it  in  Ae 
tonal  way  and  soon  sat  down  alarmed  and  perplexed.  The  general  verrion 
of  this  scene  is,  that  Gladwyn  rising  from  his  seat,  drew  the  chiers  blanket 
aside,  exposed  the  hidden  gun  and  sternly  rebuked  him  for  his  perfidy, 
but  his  own  official  letters  do  not  confirm  this,  but  state  that  he  and  hii 
officers  remained  seated  as  before.  It  was  manifestly  his  policy  to  prevent 
the  fulfillment  of  the  plot  without  bringing  matters  to  an  open  rupture. 

A  silence  which  could  be  almost  felt,  ensued.  At  length  Gkbdwyn  , 
arose,  with  calm  eye  and  unru filed  brow,  and  in  a  brief  formal  speech 
assured  the  assembled  chiefs  tliat  he  would  extcnr!  friendship  and  pfo- 
tection  so  long  as  it  was  deserved,  but  that  the  first  act  of  aggresrion 
on  their  part  would  be  followed  by  a  signal  vengeance.  The  council 
then  broke  up,  Pontiac  stating  that  they  would  return  in  a  few  days  with 
their  squaws  and  children  that  they  might  all  shake  hands  with  their 
fathers,  the  English.  The  baflled  and  discomfited  snvir^o'^  soon  after 
took  their  departure,  their  hearts,  if  possible,  burning  with  a  still  more 
venomous  rancor  at  the  ignominious  failure  of  their  deep-laid  plot. 
This  account  differs  materially  from  those  given  in  the  popular  border 
books,  but  besides  comporting  better  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case, 
it  agrees  with  Giadwyn's  official  report  to  Amherst,  which  distinctly 
states:  "And  Pontiac  made  a  speech  which  I  answered  calmly,  without 
intimating  my  suspicions  of  their  intentions,  and  after  receiving  some 
frifling  presents,  they  went  away  to  their  camp." 

The  foiled  and  chagrined  Pontiac,  baffled  in  the  crafty  scheme  which 
he  himself  had  conceived,  retired  to  his  hut  to  brood  over  his  revenge. 
The  snake  was  only  scotched,  not  killed.  He  resolved  to  visit  Glad- 
wyn once  more  to  convince  him  he  had  been  deceived.  Hie  next  day, 
bearing  in  his  perfidious  hand  the*  sacred  calumet  of  peace,  he  had  the 
impudence  to  assert  to  the  English  that  evil  birds  had  sung  lies  in  their 
ears;  that  they  loved  their  English  brothers,  and  to  prove  it,  had  come 
to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.  The  same  day  he  gathered  the  young  men 
<tf  all  tiie  tribes  to  a  game  of  ball  which  toolc  place  with  great  noise  and 
excitement.  At  nightfaU  the  garrison  was  startled  with  loud  discordant 
ydls.  The  drums  beat  to  arms  an<l  the  trooi)s  were  ordered  to  their 
posts.  It  proved,  however,  only  the  shouts  of  the  victors,  and  all  soon 
became  silent  as  usual. 
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Hie  next  day  throngs  of  Indians  oommenced  to  gather  about  the  fort 
and  Pontiac,  advancing  singly  from  the  multitude,  approached  the  gate 
which  he  found  barred  against  him.  The  baffled  chief  shooted  to  the 
seDtinels  and  haughtily  demanded  why  he  was  excluded.  Gbdwyn  re- 
plied that  he  himself  could  enter  if  he  wished,  but  his  peq^le  must  stay 
out  Thus  openly  rebuffed,  the  mask  was  now  Ihrown  off  entirely. 
With  a  scowl  of  hate  and  an  ejaculation  of  rage,  Bontiac  strode  to- 
jwards  his  followers  who  were  lying  in  squads  prone  upon  the  ground, 
and  at  a  signal  all  leaped  up  and  ran  like  so  many  fiends  towards  the 
house  of  an  Englishwoman  who  was  at  once  made  the  first  bloody  vic- 
tim. Another  gang,  with  frightful  yells,  hurried  to  the  river,  leaped 
into  their  canoes,  paddled  swiftly  to  the  Isle  au  Cochon  and  murdered 
an  Englishnkan  named  Fisher,  who  lived  there. 

HosTiLtTns  CdmtBHCBD-^fncKRS  CaPTURiD-^AiiiCDom  or 

«  PONTIAC. 

Puntiac  retired  alone.  He  was  terrible  in  his  rage  and  none  dare 
approach.  Pusliing  a  canoe  from  the  shore,  he  drove  it  rapidly  to  the 
Ottawa  town  and  imperiously  ordered  that  it  should  be  moved  to  the 
oilier  shore.  Tlie  enraged  chief  then,  with  tomahawk  in  hand, 
hideous  in  war  paint  and  plumed  for  battle,  leaped  into  the  midst  of  his 
warriors,  and  brandishing  his  weapons,  denounced  vengeance  on  the 
cowardly  English.  The  war  dance  over,  a  few  hours  found  all  the 
Ottawa  oomnmnity  with  huls  pitched  on  the  fort  side  of  the  nver*  A 
formidable  band  of  ferocious  Ojibwas  from  Saginaw  river  joined  him. 
News  came  also  to  the  fort  of  the  murder  of  two  English  officers  aboro 
Lake  St.  Oair. 

The  war  had  now  oommenced.  Every  Englishman  in  the  fort  wM 
ordered  under  arms,  and  Gladwyn  walked  the  ramparts  all  night  At 
the  earliest  streak  of  dawn  the  horrid  war  whoop  was  heard  from  all 
parts.  Tht  combined  tribes  environed  the  fort  on  every  side  but  thai 
on  the  river  and  a  storm  of  leaden  haU  beat  all  day  against  the  feeble 
barrier.  With  characteristic  caution  the  savages  scarcely  ever  revealed 
their  forms.  Within  gunshot  of  the  palisades  was  a  cluster  of  out- 
buildings, behind  which  a  swarm  of  the  yelping  reds  found  shelter, 
but  at  last,  teased  by  their  impudence,  a  cannon  loaded  with  red-hot 
spikes  was  turned  in  their  direction  and  the  houses  were  soon  in  flames, 
upon  which  the  disconcerted  savages  broke  away  in  a  body,  and  this 
was  the  first  of  a  beleaguermcnt  which  endured  for  eight  months  and 
which  was  conducted  with  a  skill,  a  system  and  a  persistency  that  lias  no 
parallel  in  all  Indian  history.   To  give  details  of  this  long  siege  would 
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fill  a  volume ;  we  have  only  room  for  a  mere  mentko  of  fhe  noit 
salient  and  interesting  incidents  which  marked  its  course. 

Gladwyn  still  believed  that  tlM  whole  outbreak  was  but  a  passing 
spasm  of  anger,  and,  being  out  of  provisions,  he  concluded  to  open 
negotiations,  under  cover  of  which  he  could  gather  supplies.  Accord- 
ingly  La  Butte,  the  interi)rctcr,  with  two  old  Canadians,  proceeded  to 
the  Indian  camp  an  l  «l„livcred  li  cir  message.  Pontiac  was  (  ivil  and 
courteous;  listened  patiently,  but  his  heart  mis  unmoved.  The  Cana- 
dians were  deceived  and  La  Butte  hurried  back  with  tlie  report  tliat 
peace  might  readiiy  l  e  liad  by  a  few  timely  gifts.  On  hurrying  back, 
liowcvcr,  he  found  little  progress  had  been  made,  Pontiac,  with  char- 
aeteristic  dissimul.uion,  evading  every  direct  proposal,  but  pretending 
that  he  wished  to  hold  council  with  his  English  fathers  and  was  espe- 
cially desirous  of  s-cing  at  liis  camj)  Major  Camitlu  ll,  the  second  in 
command,  and  a  \'.  tt  ran  olh*  (>r  who  had  gained  tlicir  conhdcnce  by  liis 
juitii  c  an  1  kiii'ln  .s.  (ILidwyn  feared  treachery ,  but  the  Major  himscU 
so  prcsird  t!ie  mi  ion  that  Camiibell  was  at  Lt-I  permitted  to  depart  to 
tlie  Indim  camp,  accompanied  by  Lscutenanl  x»IcDougal  and  several 
Canadi.tns. 

Meanwhile  M.  (nmin,  in  m<jving  from  lodge  to  lodge,  soon  saw  and 
heard  enough  to  cuuviuce  him  thai  the  two  ofhcerswere  advancing  into 
the  lions*  very  jaws.  He  hastened  to  warn. the  advancing  embassy. 
Too  late  1  llhey  would  not  be  diverted  but  were  soon  approaching 
the  little  bridge  tliat  led  over  Parent's  Creek,  just  beyond  which  lay 
Pontiac's  camp.  No  sooner  were  the  red  uniforms  noted  than  the 
swarming  multitude  raised  a  horrible  outcry.  The  women  and  childico 
seized  clubs  and  stones  and  rushed  forward  as  if  intent  upon  makmg  a 
gauntlet  for  the  twain  to  run.  Pontiac's  stern  voice,  however,  allayed  - 
the  tumult.  He  sliook  hands  and  made  a  way  for  them  to  the  central 
lodge,  and  pointing  to  some  skins  on  the  ground,  bade  them  be  seated. 
The  lodge  was  at  once  tlirougcd  with  chiefs,  white  a  fierce,  eager,  jostling 
aowd  of  conuuoners  glared  at  them,  with  tigerish  looks,  from  the  out- 
side. Major  Campbell  answered  Pontiac's  curt  sjKiech,  but  was  beard 
with  an  anxious  silence.  For  a  full  hour  the  alarmed  oflicers  saw  con- 
stantly before  tlicm  the  some  dense  throng  of  swarthy,  iuserutable  faces, 
bending  on  ihetn  a  stony,  unwavering  glorc.  At  length  the  anxious 
Major,  desirous  of  testing  his  true  position,  arose  to  go  to  the  fort.  Pontiac 
ma  le  signs  for  him  to  resume  his  seat.  **  My  father,"  he  sai  1  in  his  deep, 
guttural  tones,  "will  sleep  to  nig'..t  in  the  1  j  '.ges  of  his  red  children." 

The  gray  liai red  vele."an  was  a  pri^Mier  i  Many  were  burr.ing  to 
scicrifi' e  iIjC  tv, u  u;,u  jrs  on  ihc  spot,  but  Pontiac  was  too  politic  for 
tiiat  exireuc  measure,    i  i;ey  were  conducted  to  the  house  of  M. 
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Miloche  an«l  troatc«l  well.  If  two  Indians  had  not  liappcncd  at  the  time 
to  he  their  prio«oncrs  at  t!ie  fort,  tliey  would  prohahly  have  hivl  a  short 
siiriU.  Next  day  Pontuic  crossed  Lo  the  Wyandot  camp  anvl  snc(\\  led 
in  winning  the  whole  tribe — which  had  hitherto  been  divided — to  join 
in  the  war.  They  were  the  best  fighters  of  all  the  tribes  and  soon  afler 
distinguished  theioselves. 

Hostilities  were  now  resumed,  but  with  more  system  than  before. 
At  a  meeting  of  officers,  Gladwyn  alone,  it  is  said,  favored  holding  out 
Their  condition  was  desperate.  Provisions  were  scarce.  The  houses 
were  of  wood,  thatched  with  straw,  and  coutd  easily  be  inflamed,  and  a 
general  onslaught — which  could  scarcely  be  resisted — was  feared.  This 
threat,  however,  was  entirely  contrary  to  Indian  tactics.  Their  skill 
consists  in  winning  without  loss.  A  victory  with  them  is  considered 
dearly  purchased  by  the  death  of  a  single  warrior.  Time  passed  on 
without  any  change  or  relief.  For  many  weeks  all  slept  in  tlieir  clothes. 
Volunteer  parties  sallied  out  and  cut  down  trees,  or  destroyed  buildings 
until  the  dusky  foe  h.  1  i  >  shelter.  The  two  ve^^scls  in  the  river,  sweep- 
ing the  northern  and  souiliern  curtains  of  the  work  with  their  fire,  were 
of  great  aid  in  keeping  off  the  swarming  savages.  Stil',  however,  these 
wormed  their  way  through  the  gr;Lss,  or  taking  advantage  of  every 
shelter,  would  manage  lo  crawl  ii; nj'i -served  i  l^se  to  the  palisa<Ies  and  let 
fly  their  arrows,  tipjied  with  burning  tow.  Water,  however,  was  ever 
ready,  and  all  such  attempts  prcjved  abortive, 

Pontiac  neglected  no  art  or  wile  that  savage  tactics  could  suggest. 
He  even  endeavored  to  draw  from  the  French  all  t'lt-y  knew  about  the 
Ilurupean  methods  of  attacking  a  fortified  place  by  regular  niijire)a<  hes. 
He  sent  wortl,  also,. to  Gladwyn,  that  if  the  piare  was  giv<  ii  up,  he 
might  bafely  return  with  his  whole  force  aboard  his  vessels,  but  tlut  if 
he  persisted,  all  would  be  burnt  alive.  Gladwyn  answered,  he  cared 
nothing  for  empt)'  threats;  yet  still  he  was  overwhelmed  with  anxiety, 
for. he  now  learned  that  over  a  hundred  fierce  Ojibwas  from  Grand  river 
had  joined  Pontiac,  and  alt,  T*nglish  and  Canadian,  slept,  with  arras 
ready,  upon  the  ramparts.  Every  effort  was  made  to  gather  and  hus- 
band every  kind  of  provisions,  but,  notwithstanding  all,  the  post  must 
have  been  abandon«l  had  not  a  few  Canadians  provided  it,  in  the  most 
secret  method,  with  cattle,  hogs  and  other  supplies.  For  a  long  time 
the  Indiass  were  Icept  ignorant  of  what  was  going  forward  in  this  line, 
and  they  themselves  commenced  to  suffer  from  hunger. 

Pontiac  at  first  visited  all  the  Canadian  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  and  squeezed  them  bare  of  supplies.  To  deputations  comjilaining 
of  these  proceedings,  he  made  earnest  and  artful  speeches,  asserting  that 
he  and  his  men  were  fighting  th«  British  on  French  account ;  that  he 
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had  not  eaUed  cm  diem  for  «d,  but  that  his  warriois  must  be  fed*  Pon- 
tiac  then  organized  a  regular  commissariat  and  issued  bills  of  credit 
drawn  upon  birch  bark,  signed  with  the  figure  of  an  otter,  and,  what 
is  a  greater  marvel,  they  were  punctually  redeemed.  Pontiac  was  the 
brains  of  alL  He  was  ever  on  the  alert,  endeavoring  to  learn  all  he 
could,  and  exceedingly  curious  as  to  the  best  modes  of  making  war  and 
of  manufacturing  cloth,  knives,  guns,  and  other  articles  needed.  Gen- 
eral Gage  himself  stated,  as  a  testimony  to  his  keen  and  subtle  genius* 
that  he  kept  two  secretaries,  one  to  write  and  one  to  read  messages,  and 
managed  to  keep  each  of  them  ignorant  of  what  was  transacted  by  the 
other.  Major  Rogers,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  says : 
"Heputsonan  air  of  majesty  and  princely  grandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored 
and  revered  by  all  his  subjects.  Although  undeniably  artful,  tre.\'  1^- 
crous  and  revengeful,  yet,  according  to  Indian  ideas  of  honor  and  vir- 
tue, he  was  bold,  fierce  and  ambitious."  Two  anecdotes  will  serve  to 
show  his  cliaracter: 

Some  time  after  Rogers  came  up  with  his  troops,  he  sent  Pontiac  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  as  a  present,  by  the  hands  of  a  friendly  Indian.  Those 
about  the  chief,  always  susi>:cir»us  that  the  English  wished  to  dispatch 
suLh  a  powerful  enemy  and  get  hira  out  of  the  way,  argued  that  the 
brandy  was  drugged,  and  that  he  should  not  touch  it.  Pontiac  listened 
quietly,  poured  out  a  cup  of  the  liquor,  and  immediately  quaffed  it  off, 
saying  that  the  man  whose  lifie  he  had  once  saved  had  no  power  to  kill 
him.  At  another  time,  during  the  uege,  he  quietly  entered  the  house 
of  M.  Baby,  who  was  the  Canadian  known  to  be  most  friendly  to  the 
English,  and  the  one  who  had  secretly  supplied  them  with  provisions^ 
dec.  Seatmg  himself  by  the  fire  he,  for  some  time,  looked  steadily  at 
theembers.  At  length  hesaid  that  he  had  heard  the  English  had  offered 
Baby  a  bushel  of  silver  for  the  scalp  of  his  friend,  Pontiac  Baby  in- 
dignantly scouted  tlie  story.  Pontiac  keenly  studied  his  fiioe,  and  said, 
*<My  brother  has  spoken  the  truth,  and  I  will  show  that  I  believe  him." 
He  then  remained  all  evening,  and  composedly  wrapping  himself  in  his 
blanket,  he  slept  in  full  confidence  till  morning.  At  another  time  Baby 
complained  that  some  Wyandots  came  night  after  night  and  stole  his 
hogs  and  cattle.  Pontiacstealthily  arrived  at  the  house  about  midnightf 
and  pacing  to  and  fro  among  his  friend's  barns,  he  at  length  discerned 
the  dark  forms  of  the  plunderers  stealing  through  the  gloom.  He  ap- 
peared before  them  like  an  apparition.  "Go  back  to  your  village,  you 
Wyandot  dogs  I  If  you  tread  again  on  tliis  man's  lands,  you  die!" 
They  slunk  back  abashed.  Over  the  Wyandots  Pontiac  could  claim 
no  legitimate  authority,  yet  his  powerful  spirit  forced  respect  and  obe- 
dience from  ail  who  approadied  liiin. 
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A  Lasok  Convoy  Captured — A  Thriluno  Boat  Scbnb. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  British  commandant  at  New  York 
was  ignorant  of  Gladwyn's  danger.  With  the  opening  of  Spring,  how- 
ever, a  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition  liad  been  sent  up  the  lakes 
for  the  use  of  Pctrtjit  and  otlicr  posts  above.  The  boats  of  this  con 
voy  were  now  approacliing,  and  Gladwyn's  garrison  awaited  thcii 
coming  with  increasing  anxiety.  Gladwyn  ordered  one  of  his  vessels 
to  Niagara  to  lifLStcn  forward  the  convoy.  The  schooner  set  sail,  but 
the  very  next  day,  as  she  lay  becalmed  at  the  entrance  of  l>ake  Erie, 
she  was  surruundetl  by  a  clcnul  of  car.oes,  in  the  foremost  of  which  was 
placed,  as  a  protection  from  hostile  shot,  tl.e  veteran  Major  Campbell; 
but  the  brave  old  man  at  once  called  out  never  to  mind  him,  but  to  fire 
away.  Happily  at  that  moment  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the 
Khooner  escaped.  On  May  30th  all  Detroit  ivas  thiown  into  a  wod- 
derfttl  stir  by  the  announcement  of  a  look-out  that  the  long  expected 
convoy  was  in  sight :  at  some  distance  below  could  be  seen  a  line  of 
boats,  England's  flag  over  tfaem,  and  their  oais  flashing  in  the  sun. 
With  one  aocoxd  the  exdted  garrison  and  popoUice  brolce  into  three 
hearty  cheers,  while  a  cannon  from  one  of  the  bastions  sent  out  its  loar 
of  welcome.  But  suddenly  every  cheek  was  blanched  with  horror  1 
Dark,  naked  figures  were  seen  rising,  with  wild  gesture,  in  the  boats, 
while  in  lieu  of  the  expected  responsive  salute  could  be  faintly  heard  in 
the  distance  the  triumphant  whoop  of  the  savage.  Horrible  thought  I 
The  convoy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  1  Ofhcers  and  men  stood 
gazing  with  mournful  silence,  when  a  thrilling  incident  just  then  OO 
ained  wliich  caused  their  hearts  for  a  time  to  stand  stilL 

In  each  of  the  approaching  boats,  of  which  there  were  eighteen,  tev^ 
eral  of  the  captured  soldiers  were  (guarded  by  many  armed  savages) 
compelled  to  act  as  rowers.  In  the  first,  as  it  liappened  somehow,  were 
four  soldiers  but  only  three  savages.  As  stated,  one  of  the  two  vessels 
which  lay  along  the  water  front  of  the  fort  had  been  sent  to  Niagara  to 
hasten  up  this  very  convoy.  The  other  lay  anchored  in  the  stream, 
and  when  the  first  of  the  advancing  flotilla  came  opposite  to  it,  the 
steersman  conceived  a  daring  plan  of  escape.  He  called  to  his  com- 
rade to  seize  the  Indian  who  sat  in  front  and  throw  him  overboard. 
TliC  man  answered  that  he  was  not  strong  enough,  and  so,  as  if  fatigued 
with  rowing,  the  two  clianged  places.  As  the  bold  soldier  stepped  for- 
ward, he  suddenly  seized  the  powerful  savage  by  his  scalp  lock  and  with 
the  other  band  gripping  his  girdle,  he  gave  him  a  lift  and  tossed  him 
mto  the  river.  The  boat  rocked  till  the  water  surged  over  the  gunwale. 
The  indomitable  nvage,  thus  so  unceremoniously  treated,  would  not 
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let  go,  but  clinging  fast  to  tlit*  soldier's  tloti.es  and  drawing  himself  up 
wards,  he  slabbed  the  soldier  again  aiid  again,  and  then  dragged  liina 
over.    Both  went  down  the  swift  current,  engaged  in  a  death-grapple, 
and  finally  sank  from  siglit,  a  few  ripples  and  gurgles  only  senring  to 

.  show  the  place  of  di^  ^  i  trance.  The  other  two  Indians  leaped  from 
tlie  boat,  while  the  two  remaining  soldiers  shouted  for  aid  and  pulled 
for  the  vessel.  The  savages  on  shore  opened  a  heavy  fire,  whUe  the 
other  boats  darted  forward  in  close  pursuit.  The  poor  soldiers  strained 
every  nerve  to  escape.  One  of  them  was  soon  wounded,  and  the  light 
canoes  rapidly  gained  on  their  boat.  Escape  seemed  hopeless,  when  all 
at  once  flash  1  boom  1  and  a  ball  from  the  anchored  vessel  came  dancing 
along  the  water,  marking  its  way  by  a  line  of  foam  and  narrowly  miss- 
ing the  foremost  canoe.  The  pursuers  paused  in  dismay;  a  second 
shot  scatters  the  Indians  on  sliore,  and  the  prisoncn  reai  h  the  vessel  io 
safety,  and  are  soon  surrounded  with  an  eager,  questioning  tlirong. 

The  story  they  related  was  a  sad  .one.  Lieut.  Cuyler  had  left  Fort  Ni- 
agara, May  13,  with  ninety  six  men.  They  had  made  almost  theii 
uhole  journey  witlioi:?  seeing  a  foe,  when,  on  the  28th,  the  boats  had 
landed  not  far  from  tl.e  mouth  of  Detroit  river.  A  man  and  boy  en- 
tered tiie  woods  to  gather  fire  wood,  wlien  a  skulking  savage  leaped  out 
and  cleft  his  head  with  a  single  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  Cuyler  imme- 
diately formed  his  band  in  a  semi<  ircle  before  the  boats,  when  the  en- 
emy opened  fire  from  tlieir  ambush,  and  after  a  hot  blaic  of  mt:>ketry 
for  a  while,  the  whole  painted,  yelping  body  of  them  broke  from  the 
woods  with  horrible  yells,  and  ruslied  with  the  greatest  impetuosity  upon 
the  very  centre  of  the  line,  which  w;ls  at  once  broken  and  put  to  flight, 
the  men  becoming  panic  stricken,  flinging  down  their  guns  and  rushing 
to  their  boats.  Five  of  diese  were  gotten  into  the  water  and  pushed  off 
crowded  with  the  terrified  troops.  Cuyler  found  himself  utterly  de- 
scried, and  was  compelled  to  wade  up  to  his  neck  and  scramble  into 
one  of  the  boats.  The  yelling  savages,  crowding  two  more  of  the  boats 
that  were  abandoned,  gave  immediate  pursuit,  capturing  three  of  the 
five  boats,  their  hapless  crews  making  little  or  no  resistance.  The  othcf 
two,  in  which  was  Cuyler,  made  their  escape. 

Tliey  rowed  all  night,  landing  in  the  morning  on  a  small  island.  Be* 
tween  thirty  and  forty  men  were  crowded  in  these  two;  the  rest  were 
all  carried  captive.  Cuyler  now  turned  back  and  made  for  Fort  San- 
dusky, which  finding  destroyed,  he  rowed  on  to  Presq*  Isle,  and  thence 
back  to  Niagara.    The  victors  in  tliis  well  planned  stroke  were  the  Wy- 

'  Audots  or  Hurons,  who,  for  some  days,  had  lain  in  ambush  &t  the  mouth 
of  tlic  Detroit.  Seeing  the  confusion  of  the  soldiers,  they  had  forgot* 
ten  theix  usual  caution,  and  secured  success  by  a  prompt  and  vigorous 
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mh.  AD  the  valuable  stores  fell  prise  to  the  savages,  but  the  whiskey 
was  nearly  undoing  them.  It  was  carried  to  the  respective  carni^.  and 
for  days  they  presented  scenes  of  riot  and  revelry.  The  hot  and  mad- 
dening liquor  was  poured  into  birchen  vessels,  and  the  savages  would 
crowd  about,  scoop  it  up  in  double-handfuls  and  quaff  it  off  like  so 
much  water. 

The  efifect  may  be  imagined.  While  some  sat  apart  totally  overcome 
or  wailing,  whining  and  moaning  in  nmiidlin  drunkenness,  the  major 
part  were  excited  to  luastly  ferocity.  Old  (juarrcls  were  kindled  afresh 
and  jealousies  among  the  different  tribes  awakened,  and  had  not  the 
poor  squaws  taken  the  precaution  to  hide  all  the  weapons,  there  wouid 
have  been  a  wholesale  slaughter.  As  it  was,  some  were  killetl,  many 
were  wounded,  and  others  had  their  noses  comi>letely  bitten  off.  The 
same  evening  two  of  the  revelers  came  nmning  directly  towards  the  fort 
in  all  the  vain-glory  and  pot-valor  inspired  by  these  deep  f)otations,  but 
being  arrested  by  two  leaden  messengers,  they  leaped  high  into  the  air 
like  a  pair  of  wounded  bucks  and  fell  dead  in  their  tracks. 

FtoBTTDL  Mawaati  or  Pkt?oners— Cafhirb  or  Morb  Forts 

AnK0UMC£D. 

Horrible,  indeed,  was  the  fate  of  all  the  poor  prisoners !  At  night 
tome  Canadians  csme  into  the  fort  bringing  appalling  and  sickening  re- 
ports of  the  dreadful  scenes  enacted  at  the  Indian  camps.  The  soldiers, 
beginning  to  fear  a  like  miserable  fate,  gathered  about  them,  and,  fro- 
sen  with  horror,  listened  to  the  shocking  and  frightful  narratives.  A 
deep  gloom  settled  down  upon  the  devoted  garrison.  Ten  days  after, 
naked  corpses,  gashed  with  knives,  scorched  with  fire  and  mutilated  out 
of  all  semblance  to  humanity,  came  floating  down  the  pure  waters  of 
the  Detroit,  where  fish  came  up  to  nibble  and  gnaw  at  the  clotted  blood 
that  clung  to  their  gliastly  faces.  We  naturally  hesitate  to  detail  the 
awful  tortures  inflicted  upon  these  unhappy  prisoners.  Sixty-four  of 
the  sixty-six  were  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet,  and  were  then  sub- 
jected to  all  the  numerous  tortures  that  Indian  ingenuity  could  devise. 
All,  all  their  hellish  skill  w;is  utterly  exhausted  in  devising  new  modes 
of  inflicting  agony.  The  remaining  two,  who  were  too  much  exhausted 
to  run  the  gauntlet,  were  inhumanly  clubbed  to  death. 

Mot  long  after,  the  garrison  saw  issuing  from  the  woods  which  ex> 
tended  beyond  the  pastures  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  a  line  of  savages 
painted  entirely  black,  each  bearing  a  scalp  fluttering  from  the  end  oft 
pale.  Ibis  was  to  announce  the  fiUe  of  Fort  Sandusky,  which  had  been 
sKttacked  by  a  band  of  Hurons.  Among  the  few  survivors  was  thecon- 
Budant^  Ensign  BuiUy,  who  had  been  brought  to  Fontiac'i  camp^ 
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pelted  by  squaws  and  children  with  stones  and  sticks,  and  forced  to  sing 
and  dance  for  the  amusement  of  his  tormentors.  He  was  saved  by  a 
hideous  old  hag,  who  chose  to  adopt  hira  in  place  of  her  deceased  war- 
rior. Having  no  other  alternative  but  the  stake,  poor  PauUy  for  a 
while  did  the  honors  of  the  Ottawa  family.  Oladwyn  soon  received,  a 
letter  from  this  impromptu  Indian  husband,  giving  a  full  account  of 
Fort  Sandusky's  capture.  Paully  had  been  informed  that  seren  Indiana 
whom  he  knew,  were  waiting  at  the  gate  to  speak  with  him.  He  or* 
deied  tlieifi  to  be  admitted.  Arrived  at  his  quaiten»  two  of  the  treach- 
eioiiB  scoundreb  seated  themselves'on  either  side,  the  rest  being  scat- 
tered about  the  room.  The  pipes  were  lighted  and  pow-wowing  began, 
when  a  reddy,  who  stood  in  the  door-way,  made  the  signal,  and  sud- 
denly the  astounded  Ensign  was  pounced  upon  and  disarmed,  while  out- 
side could  be  heard  the  confused  noise  of  yells  and  shrielo,  the  firing  of 
guns  and  the  faunied  tiamp  of  feet  Soon  after,  led  forth  by  his  cap- 
tors, F^lly  saw  the  parade  ground  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  his  butch- 
ered garrison.  He  was  th^n  put  in  a  canoe,  and  as,  amid  thick  dark- 
ness, the  party  pushed  firom  the  shore,  their  path  was  illumined  by  die 
sheets  of  flame  bttisting  out  on  all  sides  from  the  doomed  fort.  On  the 
heels  of  this  news  came  the  knowledge  that  two  more  strong  bands  ol 
Ojibwas  had  joined  Fontiac,  swelling  his  force  to  near  a  thousand  war* 
riors. 

The  sleepless  garrison,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  privations,  and  har- 
assed by  constant  petty  attacks  and  alanns,  were  yet  farther  saddened 
by  tliickenii.g  tidings  of  disaster.  Of  all  the  posts  scattered  through 
the  vast  wilderness  west  of  Niagara,  their  own  and  Fort  Pitt  alone  held 
out.  On  June  15th  a  numl)er  of  PoilawaUaiuies  approached  the  gate 
with  four  prisoners.  The  Indians  wisiicil  an  exchange,  which  was 
effected.  Tliey  proved  to  be  Ivnsign  Sclilosser  and  tliree  privates  from 
the  post  of  St.  Joseph,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan 
among  the  swamjK  and  solitudes,  and  at  au  unmeasured  distance  from 
the  abodes  of  civilization.  On  May  25111  an  officer  learned  that  the 
fort  was  surrounded  with  savages,  and  tliat  the  parade  was  also  crowded 
with  them — all  very  insolent  and  disorderly. 

While  busying  himself  mustering  together  the  Canadians,  En- 
sign Schlosser  heard  a  wild  cry  from  the  barracks.  The  sentinel  at 
the  gate  was  tomahawked  and  a  free  passage  opened  to  &e  surging 
crowd  without  In  less  than  two  minutes  the  fort  was  plunder^,  eteten 
men  killed,  and  Schlosser  with  the  only  three  survivors  bound  fkst  and 
carried  to  Detroit  Then  came  the  awful  news  from  Forts 
ickinac  and  Miami  and  ?resq'  Isle — which  we  have  already  antidpa* 
ted.  Had  American  rangen  garrisoned  all  these  posts,  some  of  than, 
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it  u  pfoUable,  miglit  have  lieeii  nved»  but  fbrdgn  troops  were  not  wdl 
qualified,  eitfaar  by  disdpluie  or  experience,  for  coping  with  the  wily 
and  snaky  ledmen  of  the  west  It  lequlred  a  long  and  a  peculiar  kind 
of  training*  * 

On  June  19^1  a  lumor  reached  Gladwyn  from  without  that  thevesKi 
he  had  some  time  previously  sent  to  Niagara  had  appeared  off  TMey 
Island,  and  was  awaiting  a  favorable  breeze  to  work  up  the  stream. 
She  had  gone  to  Niagara  where  she  remained  until  Cuyler's  return 
making  known  the  miserable  fate  of  his  enterprise.  Taking  him  and 
the  survivors  aboard,  the  vessel  hastened  back  to  Detroit,  and  was  now 
almost  within  sight  of  the  fort,  but  how  to  safely  reach  it — there  was 
the  problem  remaining  to  be  solved !  The  river  channel  was  in  some 
places  narrow,  and  nearly  a  thousand  Indians,  led  on  by  such  a  plotter 
as  Pontiac,  were  on  the  alert  to  obstruct  a  p.xssage.  Kotliing  was  heard 
more  of  the  vessel  for  several  days,  when  a  great  commotion  was  risible 
among  the  redskins  outside,  huge  parties  of  whom  could  he  seen 
passing  down  the  river.  In  the  evening  came  the  news  that  the  vessel 
was  attempting  to  ascend  the  stream  and  that  all  the  savages  had  gone 
down  to  prevent  her,  ui)on  which  two  cannon  were  fired  as  an  an- 
nouncement tliat  the  fort  si  ill  stood. 

Let  us  see  how  it  fared  on  board  the  little  ship  so  anxiously  expected. 
She  had  entered  the  channel  between  the  main  shore  and  Fighting 
Island,  having  on  board  about  sixty  men,  hut  only  a  few  visible  on 
deck.  The  rest  were  carefully  kept  concealed  in  the  hope  that  thus  an 
Indian  attadc  might  be  induced.  Just  before  reacfahig  ^'nanowes: 
part  of  the  channel,  the  wind  died  away  and  the  anchor  was  dropped. 
Right  above,  the  redskins  had  erected  on  THirkey  bland  and  behind  a 
M  blind  **  of  bushes,  a  log  breastwork.  Ignorant  of  this  but  still  wary 
and  cantions,  the  crew  kept  strict  watch  for  hoursl  At  last  night  came 
down.  The  current  plashed  with  a  monotonous  sound  about  the  bows 
of  the  schooner,  while  on  either  hand  the  densely-wooded  shoces  by 
shrouded  in  deepest  obscurity. 

At  length  the  keen-eyed  sentinel  in  the  shrouds  thought  he  could  di»> 
cem  various  moving  objects.  The  men  were  quietly  ordered  upon 
deck  and  all  made  ready  for  resisting  an  attack.  A  hammer  blow  on 
the  mast  was  to  be  the  signal  to  fire.  A  flotilla  of  birch  canoes,  filled 
with  dark,  crouching  forms,  kept  gliding  stealthily  down  and  about  the  ^ 
ship,  when  suddenly  the  dark  side  of  the  slumbering  vessel  burst  into  a 
blaze  of  musketry.  From  the  ponderous  jaws  of  the  cannon  also  was 
bekhed  forth  a  lull  of  hurtling  grape  which  flew  tearing  among  the  frail 
canoes,  destroying  several,  putting  tl:c  rest  to  flight,  killing  fourteen 
Indians  and  wounding  many  more.    Kecovering  from  their  surprise, 
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the  Indians  commenced  a  fire  from  their  concealed  breastworks,  npou 
which  the  schooner  tripped  her  anchor  and  dropped  down  the  river. 
S^eral  days  after  she  had  better  success,  for  although  constantly  fired 
on,  she  forced  a  channel  and  signalized  iier  approach  by  sending  a  thick 
shower  of  grape  among  the  huts  of  the  Wyandot  village,  killing  some 
and  causing  the  rest  to  decamp  ycli)iiigly  for  the  sheltering  woods* 
Then  furling  her  sails  she  lay  peacefully  at  anchor  beside  her  consort. 

The  schooner  brought  the  long-needed  supplies,  as  also  the  import- 
ant news  that  the  seven-year  war  was  over  and  that  peace  liad  formally 
been  declared  between  France  and  England.  All  Canada  had  been 
ceded  to  England,  and  the  French  about  Detroit  were  subjects  of  King 
George.  To  many  this  news  was  exceedingly  repugnant,  and  they  went 
about  the  beleaguering  hosts,  asserting  that  the  peace  news  was  but  a 
weak  invention  of  Gladwyn;  that  the  French  King  would  never  aban- 
don liis  children,  and  tliat  even  then  a  great  army  was  ascending  the 
St.  Lawrence,  while  another  was  coming  over  from  the  Illinois.  Pon- 
tiac  and  his  dusky  bands  clung  tenaciously  to  this  delusive  hope,  and 
he  showed  no  let-up  in  his  zeal  and  activity,  but  sent  a  message  to  Glad- 
wyn strongly  urging  his  surrender,  adding  that  eight  hundred  Ojilmas 
were  daily  expected,  and  that  all  his  influence  could  not  prevent  dwm 
firom  taking  the  scalp  of  every  resisting  Briton.  The  friendly  invitation 
was  r^ected  with  scorn. 

The  Ottawa  chief  now  made  a  determined  effort  to  range  the  Caiia* 
dians  on  his  side  and  force  them  to  take  an  active  part  He  called 
them  to  a  grand  council  and  4iarangued  them  witK  all  the  tact,  fervoi 
and  eloquence  of  which  he  was  the  well-known  master.  He  concluded 
Ham :  "  You  must  be  either  wholly  Frencli  or  wholly  English  I  If  you 
are  French,  take  up  that  war  belt  and  lift  the  hatchet  with  us  1  but  i£ 
English,  then  we  declare  war  upon  yim.  My  brothers,  I  know  this  is 
a  hard  thing,  but  there  is  no  choice.  Look  upon  the  belt  and  kt  a 
hear  your  answer?" 

One  of  the  Canadians  made  an  answering  spee(  h,  in  which  he  held 
up  the  French  King's  proclamation,  telling  all  his  Canadian  children  to 
sit  quiet  and  obey  the  English  till  he  came,  and  pertinently  asked  Fon- 
tiac  what  he  could  reply  to  that.  Tlie  Ottawa  chief  sat  for  a  moment 
silent,  mortified  and  perplexed,  but  made  other  speeches,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  secured  the  enlistment  of  a  lot  of  low,  swaggering 
trappers,  voyageurs,  half-breeds  and  other  nondescript  vagabonds  of  the 
woods  who  were  hanging  about  attired  in  Indian  leggins  and  ornaments. 
The  better  class  of  Canadians,  however,  »vere  shocked  at  this  defection 
and  protested  against  it.  Pontiac,  however,  shook  hands  with  the  re..e- 
gades,  gave  them  a  grand  feast  of  dogs  the  next  day,  and  th«  ucxi  ix%,A 
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a  mixed  par^  of  these  whites  and  Indians  entrenched  themselves  neat 
the  fort. 

Ou»  IfAiCMi  CAionBi.  BuTCHWiD— fapiAWg  SoiD  DowH  FtexRikm. 

At  daybreak  they  were  detected ;  the  gate  was  thrown  open  and 
Lieutenant  Hay,  with  a  picked  party,  rushed  forth  and  dislodged  them. 
It  happened  that  a  loUkr  who  had  been  several  yean  a  Delaware  pris- 
oner, knelt  down  before  one  of  the  savages,  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
sortie,  tore  away  the  acalpand  shook  it  exultingly  towards  the  fugitives* 
This  act  eidted  wonderful  lage  among  the  Indians  and  proved  the  death 
warrant  of  poor  Major  CampbeU.  The  same  evening  a  white  man  was 
seen  rannmg  briskly  towards  the  fort,  closely  panued  by  Indians.  The 
pantkg  fiigitive  was  admitted  by  the  wicket,  and  proved  to  be  Fsnlly, 
the  commandant  of  Sandusky,  who,  as  stated,  had  married  an  okl  • 
sqoaw  and  was  so  profounilly  disgusted  with  his  bargain  that  he  preiSfir- 
led  to  risk  his  death  rather  than  longer  endure  her  odious  embraces. 

Through  him  the  horrified  garrison  heard  of  Major  Campbell's  fate^ 
The  Indian  who  had  been  that  morning  killed  and  sca]j)e(I  proved  to  be 
a  nephew  to  Wasson,  a  great  Ojibwa  chief.  On  hearing  of  the  deatl% 
the  infuriated  uncle  blackened  his  face  in  sign  of  revenge,  assembled 
party,  and  repairing  to  Meloche's  house,  where  Campbell  was  confineil, 
they  seized,  bound  and  shot  him  to  death  with  arrows,  and  then  muti- 
lated his  bo<ly  in  a  most  barbarous  manner.  His  heart  was  eaten  to 
make  them  courageous,  a  practice  not  uncommon  among  Indians  after 
killing  a  foe  of  acknowledged  bravery,  and  of  which  we  sliall  give 
hereafter  a  most  notable  instance  in  the  case  of  the  gallant  Major  Sara 
McColloch,  of  West  Virginia.  Pontiac,  according  to  some,  was  privy 
to  the  act,  but  according  to  others,  he  was  greatly  incensed  at  it  and 
Wasson  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Saginaw  to  escape  his  fury.  Lieutenant 
McDougal  had  previously  made  good  his  escape. 

The  two  armed  schooners  now  commenced  to  diversify  the  monotony 
oC  the  long  siege  by  tackir.g  every  now  and  then  up  and  down  the  river 
and  battering  the  Indian  camps  and  villages.  They  soon  became  to 
the  In^ans  objects  of  revengeful  hate,  and  attention  was  turned  to  their 
destruction.  One  night  in  July  a  blazing  raft,  formed  of  two  boats 
tied  togeUier  by  ropes  and  filled  with  pitch-pine  and  other  combusti- 
bles^  was  sent  down,  but  missed.  Several  nights  after,  the  look-out 
saw  a  vivki,  glowing  spark  on  the  water  above,  which  grew  brighterand 
brigihter,  and  larger  and  larger,  till  it  arose  in  a  forked  flame  and  then 
bunt  out  into  a  conflagration.  It  was  a  fire  raft  and  narrowly  missed 
the  vessels,  passing  down  between  them  and  the  fort,  brightly  gilding 
dieir  tiaoeryof  fofiea  and  spars,  lighting  up  the  bastions  and  formal  rows 
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of  palfaftdea,  disclosing  the  white  Caiuu&n  cottages  on  either  shoie  and 
revealing  the  dusky  margin  of  the  gloomy  forest,  behind  and  in  front 
of  ihem  lines  of  dusky  savages,  who  expectantly  stood  opposite  to 
wattik  ^  efiiBct  of  their  artifice. 

Lo  and  behold,  now  a  flash  is  seen  I  a  loud  thunder  breaks  the  stillness 
and  a  shower  of  grape  drives  the  disappointed  spectators  under  cover. 
Undeterred  by  these  failures,  the  savages  commence  a  third  raft,  mndi 
larger  and  different  and  more  formidable  in  construction  than  the  othen» 
but  on  hearing  that  Gladwyn  had  moored  boats  connected  by  chains 
far  in  advance  of  the  ships,  they  found  their  four  days'  work  would  be 
in  vain  and  desisted. 

It  :;yas  now  several  months  since  the  commencement  of  die  siege. 
The  Indians  had  displayed  a  higher  degree  of  steadiness  and  per* 
sistence  than  had  ever  licen  displayed  in  their  history,  but  some  now 
commenced  to  flag  in  their  zeal.  A  few  Wyandots  came  to  the  fort 
and  bagged  for  peace,  which  was  granted.  Pottawattamics  followed, 
who.  upon  delivering  up  the  captives  among  them,  were  also  allowed 
peace.  The  fort,  however,  was  still  closely  besieged  by  the.  Ottawas 
and  Ojibwas. 

In  the  meantime,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  weary  garrison,  a 
strong  reinforcement  was  on  its  way.  Captain  Dalzell  had  left  Niagara 
with  twenty-two  barges,  bearing  two  hundred  and  eighty  men,  with 
cannon,  ammunition,  &c.  Passing  Prcsq*  Isle,  they  viewed  with  sur- 
prise Its  scorched  and  blackened  block-house  and  the  mines  and  breast- 
works made  by  the  Ibdians :  thence  they  went  to  Fort  Sandusky — or 
xaAer  its  site  and  marching  inward,  they  burnt  a  Huron  village,  de- 
stroyed their  crops,  and  successfully  made  their  way  up  Detroit  liver, 
under  cover  of  a  heavy  fog.  As  soon  as  the  mists  had  rolled  away,  the 
garrison  were  summoned  to  behold  the  approaching  convoy.  A  salnle 
from  the  fort  was  at  onoe  answered  from  the  boats,  and  all  apprefaen- 
non  of  its  having  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  was  removal.  The 
savages  opened  a  hot  fire,  and  managed  to  kill  and  wound  fifteen  of  tfao 
troops,  who  belonged  to  the  fifty-fifth  and  eightieth  regiments,  together 
with — ^last,  but  by  no  means  least — ^twenty  American  rangers^  headed 
by  the  gallant  Major  Rogers. 

I'he  ardent  Dalzell  wished  to  lose  no  time,  and  strongly  insisted  with 
Gladwyn  that  the  hour  was  at  length  come  when  an  overwhelming  blow 
ihould  be  delivered  to  Pontiac.  He  asked  permission  to  march  out  the 
following  night  and  attack  Pontiic's  camp.  Gladwyn,  better  ac- 
quainted wit);  the  strength  and  ciiaracter  of  the  foe  he  had  opposed  to 
him,  was  decidedly  averse  to  the  m  ovement,  but  finally  yielded  a  re- 
luctant consent.    Pontiac  had  lately  moved  his  camp  from  the  mouth 
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of  Parent's  Creek,  and  w;ls  now  posted  several  miles  above,  behind  a 
great  marsh,  w  Ik  to  his  (  aiiijx  ould  be  secure  ajjjainst  the  ship's  cannon. 
Preparations  wrre  now  at  tivcly  made  for  an  attack,  but,  by  an  inex- 
cusable carelessness,  the  design  was  made  known  to  a  few  Canadians. 

A  FiBRCB  AND  DBSPKRATI  STRUGOLB  AT  BAOODY  RUN . 

About  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  31st,  the  devoted  band, 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  all  told,  filed  noisele^ly  out  into  the  road  and 
commenced  their  mardi,  flanked  <m  die  water  side  by  two  large  bat- 
^eaux,  each  bearing  a  swivel  on  the  bow.  Lieutenant  Bnywn  had  ths 
idvance,  Captain  Gray  the  centre,  and  Captain  Grant  the  rear.  The 
night  was  sdU,  close  and  sultry,  and  the  men  marched  in  a  light  on- 
dress.  The  watch  doga  barked  as  they  passed  the  row  of  Canadian  cot- 
tages, and  the  aroused  inmates  heard  the  .heavy,  measured  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp,  and  looked  on  the  spectral  band  with  'alaim.  little  did 
they  think— these  regulars  never  do — that  Indian  scouts  watched  every 
step  of  their  progress,  and  that  Pontiac,  duly  apprised  of  the  projected 
attack,  bad  broken  up  his  camp,  and  was  in  rapid  march  against  them, 
backed  by  all  his  warriors. 

S<arce  two  miles  from  the  fort,  Parent's  Creek — from  that  night 
called  Bloody  Run — descended  a  wild  and  broken  defile  and  entered 
the  Detroit  amid  a  rank  growth  of  grass  and  sedge.  A  few  rods  from  its 
mouth  tlic  road  crossed  it  by  a  narrow  wooden  bridge.  Just  beyond  the 
briilge,  tlie  land  rose  in  abrujit  ridges  par  illrl  to  tlie  little  stream,  their 
tops  fTi'-p.ished  with  rude  entrcnciunents  loruicrly  made  by  Pontiac  to 
protect  his  camp.  Here  were,  too,  piles  of  Are-wood,  besides  strong 
picket  fences. 

What  choicer  ground  could  be  selected  for  a  battlefield !  So  thought 
tb^  astute  and  crafty  Pontiac,  and  behind  all  these  ol  structions  and  en- 
trenchments crouched  his  swarthy  warriors,  lying  with  gleaming  eyes 
and  panting  bosoms  but  siient  as  snakes,  as  they  heard  the  distant  foot- 
fall of  the  foes  they  had  so  long  waited  for  in  vain.  The  fearless  little 
command  pushed  rapidly  through  the  dark  towards  the  bridge,  which 
was  dimly  visible  in  firont,  the  ridges  beyond  seeming  like  a  wall  oi 
bladmesB* 

The  ad7«fioe  was  half  way  across  the  bridge  and  the  main  body  just 
entering  upon  it,  when  a  horrible  din  of  blood-curdling  yells  and 
shrieks  burst  all  at  once  out  of  the  surrounding  blackness,  accompanied 
by  the  bbue  and  rattle  of  musketry.  Half  the  advance  melted  away ; 
the  stunned  and  appalled  survivois  shrank  back  in  aflright,  causing  a 
sodden  recoil  of  the  whole  body.  DalzeU  was  the  first  to  recover. 
Bairing  his  bugle  voice  above  the  horrid  damor,  he  rallied  his  men, 
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hurried  to  the  front,  and  led  them  to  the  attack.  Again  the  crouching 
redskins  poured  in  a  murderous,  withering  volley,  and  again  tiie  little 
command  was  clieckcd:  but  their  gallant  lea«ler  shouted  forward  1  and 
tliey  daslied  over  the  bridge  and  charged  up  the  heights  beyond. 

Cliarged  wliat !  Not  a  redskin  was  there  to  oppose  them  1  None 
could  be  found  anywhere  !  Yet  still  their  mysterious  rifles  flashed  out 
constant  destruction,  and  their  screeching  war  whoops  nuule  the  night 
hideous.  The  English  forged  forward  amid  the  pitchy  darkness,  and 
soon  became  inextricably  enmeshed  auud  a  maze  of  oulhouacb  and  en- 
closures. The  Are  became  hotter  and  hotter  on  the  side  of  the  Indians. 
To  advance  further  would  be  a  cruel  and  useless  slaughter.  There  was 
nothing  left  but  to  retire  and  wait  till  daylight.  Grant's  comnmy  re- 
crofised  the  bridge  and  took  station  on  the  road.  A  small  party  was 
left  in  advance  to  hold  the  foe  in  chedc,  while  the  rest  followed,  and 
until  the  dead  and  wounded  could  be  placed  on  board  the  boats.  Be- 
fore this  difficult  task  was  completed,  heavy  volleys  were  heard  in  the 
rear.  It  came  from  a  large  force  of  the  savages  stationed  in  Meloche's 
house  and  orchards.  Grant  pushed  forward  and  drove  them  from  the 
orchards  and  house  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  From  two  Canadians 
found  there,  they  learned  that  the  savages  had  passed  to  the  rear  in 
great  numbers,  determined  to  occupy  the  houses  and  cut  Uiem  off  from 
the  fort. 

Instant  withdrawal  became  their  only  salvation,  and  the  men  slowly  and 
in  order  commenced  their  painful  retreat.  They  did  not  meet  with 
severe  opposition  until  they  had  reached  a  cluster  of  outhouses  con- 
nected by  strong  fences.  Bcliind  these  was  concealed  a  strong  force  of 
Indians,  who  suffered  the  advance  to  pass  without  a  shot,  but  when  the 
centre  and  rear  came  directly  abreast  of  their  ambuscade,  they  raised  a 
horrid  yell,  and  i)onred  forth  a  regular d'enfer.  Tlie  decimated  sol- 
diers were  hartlly  s.ived  here  from  a  most  disastrous  panic.  The  river 
was  on  one  side,  and  no  es(  ape  but  by  the  road.  They  broke  ranks 
and  crowilcd  down  upon  each  other  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  presence  and  coolness  of  Dalzell,  the  confused  retreat  would 
have  degenerated  into  a  disgraceful  rout.  Like  Braddock  a  few  years 
before,  he  stormed,  rebuked  and  beat  back  his  men  into  ranks,  and  a 
iind<»Bi  fire  was  at  length  returned. 

It  was  still  night,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  foe.  The  con- 
stant flashes  of  their  guns  only  served  to  indicate  their  wbereabouts; 
while  a  demoniac  medley  of  yells  and  whoops  and  savage  damof 
drowned  all  voices.  Into  one  house  from  which  issued  a  fatal  fiie,  Ma« 
|or  Rogers  and  his  Rangers  burst  their  way,  rushed  in  and  expelled 
them.   Captain  Gray,  while  charging  a  large  gang  of  ledskins  behind 
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•ome  fences,  fell  mortally  wounded.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  men 
r^ime  their  retreat,  before  the  savages  were  at  them  again,  hanging  on 
liicir  rear,  picking  off  stragglers,  and  scalping  the  dead  and  wounded. 
ITic  eye  of  the  brave  Dalzell  caught  sight  of  a  wounded  sergear.t  rais- 
ing himself  on  his  hands  and  gazing  mutely  after  his  retreating  com- 
rades. He  rushed  back  to  the  rescue,  but  was  himself  shot  dead,  and 
none  to  turn  back  for  him.  The  loss  of  the  harassed  command  would 
liave  been  much  greater  had  not  Major  Rogers  occupied  a  strong  lK)vise 
commanding  the  ruad,  made  a  most  obstinate  defence,  and  thus  covered 
the  retreat. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Grant  had  made  a  stand  in  advance,  and  all  as  thcf 
Bune  up,  rallied  around  him,  and  made  good  the  retreat  with  the 
txceptioa  of  Rogen  and  hii  men,  who,  cooped  up  in  the  house  spoken 
of,  was  besieged  by  ftdl  two  hundied  fierce  and  yelling  savages.  The 
botteaiix  which  had  gone  down  to  the  fort  to  discharge  the  wounded,  at 
length  retnined  to  a  point  opposite  this  house  and  opened  a  five  from 
their  swivds,  thus  enabling  Rogers  to  reach  the  fort  with  no  further 
loss.  At  about  eight  o'dodc,  after  six  hours  of  constant  mardung  and 
fighting,  the  shattered  detachment  entered  the  fort  once  more,  having 
lost  foil  sixty  of  their  number  m  lulled  and  wounded.  The  loss  to  the 
enemy,  led  by  Pontiac  in  person,  was  comparatively  trifling.  Tlie  ras- 
cals  were  greatly  elated  at  their  success,  and  sent  runners  far  and  near 
with  the  news,  and  fresh  forces  began  to  arrive  daily. 

A  Bloody  Ripulbb— Suos  Abandonsd— Death  op  Fomtiac. 

Well  1    Time  passed  on,  nothing  of  note  happening  in  the  conduct 

of  the  siege  until  the  memorable  night  of  September  4th.  The 

schooner  Gladwyn  had  been  sent  to  Niagara  with  dispatches.    She  hms 

now  returning,  leaving  on  board  Horst,  master,  Jacobs,  mate,  a  crew  ol 

ten  Provincials  and  six  Iroquois,  supposed  to  be  friemily.    On  entering 

the  Detroit,  the  Indians  asked  to  be  put  ashore,  which  request  was 

foolishly  granted,  they  no  doubt  revealing  to  Pontiac  the  weakness  of 

the  crew.    At  nightfall  the  wind  fell  and  the  ship  was  compelled  to 

anchor  about  nine  miles  below  the  fort.    It  grew  exceedingly  dark  ui.d 

those  aboard  kept  up  an  incessant  watch.    Meantime  three  hundred  and 

fifty  savages  had  stealthily  glided  down  the  current  in  their  birch 

canoes  and  were  dose  upon  the  vessel  before  seen.   Only  time  to  fire  one 

cannon  ere  the  hungry  horde  were  beneath  the  bows  and  clambering 

ap  her  sides  with  their  knives  clenched  tight  between  their  teeth.  A 

close  fire  of  musketry  seemed  to  have  no  efiect,  so,  dropping  their  guns, 

the  crew  made  at  them  with  qieaxs  and  hatrhets  and  attacked  the 
10 
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boarden  wifli  sudi  tremeiuloiia  energy  that  ia  •  few  miuatei  Jliey  had 
killed  twice  their  own  number. 

Only  fot  a  moment,  however,  was  the  swarm  of  assailants  chectEed. 
Hoist,  the  master,  was  killed ;  several  of  the  crew  were  disabled,  when 
Jacobs,  as  he  saw  the  assailants  clambering  over  the  bulwarks,  called 
out  lustily  to  blow  up  the  ship.  This  desperate  order  saved  the  vessel 
Some  Wyaodots  heard  the  command  and  told  the  rest,  when  the  panic- 
Btridcen  crowd  leaped  overboard  and  were  seen  diving  and  swimming 
away  in  every  direction  to  escape  the  expected  explosion.  The 
schooner  reached  harbor  without  further  molestation  with  six  of  her 

« 

crew  unhurt.    The  enemy  lost  nearly  thirty. 

By  the  end  of  September,  three  of  the  tribes  retired  from  the  contest; 
but  the  Ott;iw;is,  led  and  inspired  by  the  indomitable  Pontiac,  still  con- 
tinued petty  hostilities.  By  November,  however,  a  flital  blow  was  given 
to  the  hopes  of  the  great  chief  in  a  letter  sent  by  M.  Ncyon,  command* 
ant  of  Fort  Chartres,  the  principal  French  post  in  the  Illinois  country. 
It  assured  Pontiac  that  France  and  England  were  now  at  peace  and  that 
hostilities  wliich  could  lead  to  no  good  result,  had  belter  be  abandoned. 
This  message  had  great  influence  with  the  fickle  Indians,  and  in  rage 
and  mortification  Pontiac,  with  a  number  of  his  cliiefs,  left  for  the 
Manmee  country  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the  Indians  there  and  renew- 
ing hostilities  in  the  Spring.  Shortly  after,  two  friendly  \Vyandot8 
gained  secret  adm^on  to  the  fort  and  one  of  them  unstringing  his 
powder  horn  and  taking  off  its  fidse  bottom,  revealed  a  letter  to  Glad- 
wyn  from  Major  Willrim  who  was  then  expected  from  Fort  Niagara^ 
conveying  the  unwelcome  tiding  that  his  command  had  been  overtaken 
by  a  storm ;  many  of  the  boats  had  been  wrecked;  seventy  men  had 
been  lost  and  all  the  stores  and  ammunition  had  been  destroyed  and  the 
expedition  had  returned  to  Niagara. 

Bad  news  enough !  rendering  the  prospect  of  the  coming  Winter  stiU 
more  dreary.  The  besiegers  had  now,  l.owever,  almost  all  scattered  to 
their  wintering  grounds.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  remain  longer 
in  a  body  without  actual  starvation.  The  confederated  tribes  had  failed 
to  take  Detroit,  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara,  the  three  most  important 
fortresses  in  their  country,  and  there  was  general  disinfection  among 
them.  'ITie  siege  proper  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  this  point, 
although  for  six  months  after,  until  relieved  by  General  Bradstreet's 
army,  the  fort  was  environetl  by  hostile  bonds  and  cut  off  from  all  pro- 
visions, communications,  i:c. 

We  can  only  simply  refer  to  the  decadence  of  Pontiac's  power,  and 
need  cot  follow  him  in  his  broken  fortunes.  With  soul  unsubdued; 
wiih  undying  hatred  to  tht  English,  and  with  one  purpose  so  steadfast 
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tod  nnfilterifig  as  to  almost  leach  tlie  sublime,  lie  €ont!naed  to  defy  Mi 
foes  and  sought  to  confederate  his  friends.  His  exertions  only  grew  the 
noie  daring  as  his  fortunes  became  more  desperate,  but  agencies  were 
tlien  at  work  all  over  the  oountry,  which  at  length  convinced  him  that 
be  had  no  longer  a  cause  or  a  fonnidable  following.  He  resolved, 
tfaezefoie,  to  accept  the  peace ;  to  nurse  his  vengeance  and  to  bide  his 
time^  He  went  the  next  year  to  Oswego ;  held  a  grand  council  with 
Sr  TnnUiaxxi  Johnson  and  the  Iroquois  sachems,  and  there  made  his  last 
qteecb  and  sealed  his  submission  to  the  English,  renouncing  forever  the 
hopes  which  had  so  long  nerved'  his  ambitious  soul.  But  the  sacrifice 
almost  brol<e  his  heart,  and  for  the  next  two  years  he  lived  in  such 
obscurity  that  history  has  no  trace  of  him. 

In  1 769  he  went  with  some  attendant  chiefs  to  visit  his  French  friends 
at  Fort  St.  Louis.  The  famous  Pierre  Chouteau  of  that  post  vividly 
remembered  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  life  Pontiac's  appearance  at  that 
memorable  visit.  He  was  arrayed  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  French 
officer — a  special  mark  of  favor  from  the  Marquis  dc  Montcalm — and 
moved  about  with  great  dignity.  Hearing  that  a  large  number  of 
Indians  were  assembled  at  Cahokia,  nearly  opposite,  he,  in  spite  of  all 
^ianiasioii  to  the  contrary,  crossed  the  river  to  visit  diem.  His&meat 
rnice  surrounded  him  with  attentions,  and  he  was  induced  to  drink 
deeply.  When  the  council  was  over  he  strode  to  the  adjacent  wooda, 
where  he  vras  heard  to  sang  his  medicine  songs.  An  English  trades 
named  Williamson  was  then  in  the  village,  and  it  is'  said  bribed  a 
Kaslcaslda  Indian  to  kOl  the  great  chief^the  implacable  foe  to  all 
Britons.  As  Pontiac  entered  the  forest  this  assassin  stole  upon  his 
track,  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  buried  a  tomahawk  in  his  brain. 

This  base  and  ignoble  death  caused  great  excitement  among  tha 
western  tribes,  and  most  signally  was  it  afterwards  avenged,  the  Uli* 
n(^  tribes  having  been  completely  exterminated  by  the  nations  who 
almost  worshipped  Pontiac.  The  murdered  chief  lay  where  he  fell  un- 
til his  old  friend  St.  Ange  sent  to  claim  the  body  and  buried  it  ^vith 
warlike  honors  near  his  fort  of  St.  Louis.  In  our  account  of  Pontiac 
and  the  siege  of  Detroit,  we  have  followed  Parkman,  whose  monograph 
on  Pontiac's  Conspiracy  is  exceedingly  full,  exhaustive  and  reliable. 
He  thus  appropriately  closes  his  notice  of  the  great  and  imperial  Ot- 
tav/a  chief:  **  Neither  mound  nor  tablet  mark  the  burial  place  of  Pon- 
tiac. For  a  niausok  inn,  a  city  has  risen  above  the  great  forest  herOi 
and  the  race  whom  he  hated  with  such  burning  rancor,  trample  with  un- 
oeasmg  footsteps  over  his  forgotten  grave." 
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GuYASUTHA'i  Attack  om  Fort  Pitt  and  Rupulsi. 

Let  us  now  go  back  and  briefly  narrate  what  oocnned  at  Fort  Fit^ 
one  of  the  three  frontier  posts  which  escaped  capture  during  Pontiac'l 
war.  It  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  a 
little  to  one  nde  of  the  ruins  of  the  French  Fort  Duquesne,  abandoned  in 
1758,  and  was  a  strong  and  formidable  fortification,  having  five  sides,  the 
two  towards  the  land  of  brick  and  the  other  three  stockades.  A  broad 
moat,  dry  when  the  river  w;is  low,  surrounded  the  fort. 

Nothing  occurred  to  alarm  until  May  27th,  when  prowling  bands  of 
Indians  scoured  tlie  country  around,  scalping  stragglers,  shooting  or 
driving  off  stock,  and  murdering  Indian  traders.  Then  came  news  of 
the  wholesale  butchery  of  traders  in  the  Ohio  country.  Among  llie 
Hurons  the  traders  were  so  numerous  and  formida])le  tliat  tlie  Indians 
gained  possession  of  them  by  stratagem,  telling  them  tliat  the  surrounding 
tribes  had  risen  in  arms  and  were  killmg  all  the  whites  they  met,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  (the  Hnrom)  to  protect  their 
IHends,  the  traders,  unless  the  traders  would  consent,  for  appearance 
iake»  to  be  made  prisoners.  In  that  case  they  should  be  tet  at  libert} 
soon  as  the  danger  was  over.  The  dehided  traders  gave  up  their  anns, 
submitted  to  be  bound,  and  were  inhumanly  slaughtered  to  a  roan.  Ai 
Fort  Pitt  every  preparation  was  made  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  soldiers,  tradeis  and 
hunters,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Captain  Ecuyer,  and  for  many 
days  were  kept  in  constant  alarm.  The  surrounding  woods  were  full 
of  prowling  savages,  though  as  yet  no  general  assault  was  attempted. 

At  length  on  June  22d  a  general  fire  was  opened,  which  was  replied 
to  by  a  discharge  of  howitzers,  the  bursting  shells  appearing  greatly  to 
disconcert  the  assailants.  Next  morning  a  DcUwire  chief.  Turtle's 
Heart  by  name,  surrounded  by  other  chiefs,  boldly  appeared  before  the 
fort  and  demanded  its  surrender,  stating  that  six  great  nations  had 
taken  up  the  hatchet  and  had  cut  off  all  the  frontier  posts  but  that  one. 
They  nmst  go  back  to  the  settlements  or  they  would  all  be  killed. 
Ecuyer  replied,  with  a  grim  humor,  which  showed  his  confidence,  that 
he  could  hold  the  fort  against  all  the  savages  who  should  choose  to 
combine  against  it ;  that  they  were  very  well  ofif  there  and  meant  to 
stay;  tlut  he  would  tell  them  in  confidence,  but  hoped  they  would  not 
mention  to  other  Indians,  that  a  great  army  of  six  thousand  was  coming 
to  Fort  Pitt;  another  of  three  thousand  had  gone  up  the  lakes,  and  a  third 
had  gone  to  the  Virginia  frontier,  where,  being  joined  by  the  Cherokeea 
and  Catawbas,  (who  were  the  most  dreaded  foes  of  the  Ohio  Indians,) 
they  would  come  and  destroy  them.  Therefore,  they  had  better  bido 
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or  thej  would  get  huit  The  chieft  were  thus  bealen  at  thdr  own 
game,  and  taUng  fright  at  tfie  Huw  imagiuary  armies,  disappeared  and 
diqieiaed  to  attack weato  posts  liteUgonier  and  Bedford.  Afewdays 
hter  canoe  in  Ensign  Price,  followed  by  seven  haggard,  ]ialf-&mished 
loldien.  They  weie  the  garrison  of  Le  Bceuf  on  French  Creek, 
attacked  nboot  same  time  as  Presq' Isle  and  Venango.  Price  stated  that 
the  Indians  had  snddenly  surrounded  his  bkick-house,  showering  buUeu 
and  iiie-orrows  against  it,  and  had  soon  set  it  on  fire.  The  yelling 
ODwd  then  gathered  in  a  half-circle  about  the  gate,  awaiting  the 
moment  when  the  inmates,  stifle  i  with  flame  and  sanoke,  should  rush 
out  to  their  fate.  But  Price  and  his  folluwers  had  hewn  out  a  passage 
thrangh  the  massive  back  wall  of  the  block-house,  and  made  good  their 
escape  to  the  surrounding  woods,  and  thence  to  Fort  Pitt.  No  man 
remained  alive  to  tell  how  Fort  Venango  was  taken,  and  it  was  not  until 
long  after  that  Sir  William  Johnson  learned  from  a  savage,  who  was 
prtsc-nt,  that  a  large  body  of  Senccas  liad  gained  entrance  by  a  ruse, 
then  cltjseii  the  gates,  fell  upon  the  garrison,  and  butchered  all  but  the 
commander,  Lieutenant  Gordon,  whom  they  toitured  to  death  uvei  a 
slow  fire  for  several  succe^ive  nights. 

Meanwhile  every  poiybibie  eiiort  was  made  at  Fort  Pitt  for  the  re- 
newed attack  which  was  daily  expected.  The  rampart  was  repaired,  a 
line  of  palisades  was  erected,  the  banacks  were  made  bullet-proof  to 
protect  the  women  and  children,  of  whom  there  were  sheltered  there 
more  than  a  hundred.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  26th  of  July,  that 
there  appeared  a  delegation,  headed  by  Shingiss  and  TWtle's  Heart,  bear- 
ing a  message  fiom  Pontiac  to  the  e&ct  that  he  was  coming  against  the 
Engllsb  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  with  a  great  army,  and  that  being  a 
hungry  and  a  faeadatrong  people,  they  woukl  eat  up  everything  that 
came  in  their  way.  To  diis  gentle  hint,  Ecuyer  promptly  replied  tliat 
he  despised  the  Ottawas;  could  and  would  hold  his  furt  against  all  the 
Indians  in  the  woods,  and  that  if  they  came  again  about  the  fort,  he 
would  blow  them  to  atoms  with  bombsliells,  and  would  fire  bagfuls  ok 
buUets  at  them. 

Ruse  with  a  Stuffed  Paddy — Bouquet  Comes  to  the  Rescue. 

The  savages  at  this  retired  in  great  disgust,  and  then  oi  j^anizeda  more 
serious  attack.  Crawling  along  and  behind  the  steep  banks  of  the  riv- 
ers, they  dug  holes  in  them  to  conceal  themselves  and  afford  shelter 
from  the  garrison's  fire.  Snugly  ensconced  in  liiesc  caverns,  they  kept 
up  a  severe  and  incessant  hail  on  the  fort,  and  often  set  it  on  lire  with 
liicir  arrows.  It  was  dangerous  to  expose  a  head  or  any  part  of  the 
body.   They  thus  killed  and  wounded  seven,  inciiuding  tlic  brave  and 
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pluckjr  Ecuyer  Umsdf.  A  soldier*!  letter  from  tfie  fort,  written  at 
this  tiiiie»  aiid  describing  the  above  facts,  says:  "Some  of  our  fellows, 
however,  were  more  than  a  match  for  them.  One  day  'Brown  BiU' 
procured  some  old  dothes  and  straw,  and  stuffing  a  paddy  he  told  us 
that  night  to  lift  it  slowly  above  the  stockade,  and  then  kt  it  ftll  quickly 
whenever  it  was  fired  at  from  the  caves.  He  then  took  his  station  a 
few  feet  from  it,  and  soon  as  his  eye  became  accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness, bade  us  raise  it  up.  We  hoisted  slowly,  and  a  bullet  at  onoe  passed 
through  it,  but  instantly  Bill,  who  could  fire  at  a  flash,  put  a  ball  through 
the  Indian's  head.  We  all  laughed  at  the  result,  which  made  Bill  tre- 
mendously angry.  *If  you  had  held  your  jaw,'  said  he,  *the  paddy 
might  have  served  again,  but  now  it's  of  no  use,  as  the  yellow-hides  will 
smell  a  rat.'  At  last  we  got  tired  of  being  cooped  up,  but  the  follow- 
ing day  chased  the  Indians  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  they  most 
annoyed  us.  We  built  upon  rollers  a  large  flat-boat  with  high  gunwales. 
The  rowers  were  secured  and  port-holes  bored  all  around;  when  finished 
and  ready  we  rolled  it  into  the  Monongahela  and  anchored  it  so  we 
could  fire  up  the  Allegheny.  The  Indians  wcie  astonished,  afraid  to 
aiUck  eiiiicr  boat  or  fort,  as  they  would  be  bcLwcca  two  fires.  We 
raked  them  from  the  boat  along  the  river  banks.  They  set  up  the  most 
diabolicBl  yelb  I  ever  heard,  retired  up  stream,  but  never  again  ventured 
so  dose  in  daylight." 

During  all  this  time  a  terrible,  scathing,  ruthless  border  war  was  going 
on  outside  the  ibrts  along  the  whole  line  of  frontier.  Everywhere 
were  experienced  the  same  horrible  cruelties — ^the*  sudden  suiprise*  the 
massacre,  ^  scalping,  the  burning.  Many  thousand  people  in  Vizw 
ginia  were  driven  from  their  homes.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  sof- 
fered  quite  as  much.  They  left  all  and  crowded  into  the  interior  towni 
for  safety,  living  as  best  they  could  in  huts  or  tents,  or  on  the  charitiet 
of  friends.  Lancaster  had  become  a  frontier  town.  The  colonial  gor- 
emment  was  paralyzed  by  faction,  and  for  a  long  time  no  adequate  pro- 
tection was  furnished. 

But  this  disgraceful  state  of  things  was  about  to  end.  Colonel  Henry 
Bouquet,  a  Swiss,  and  one  of  the  most  able,  resolute  and  energetic  for- 
eign officers  that  ever  served  in  ih.is  country,  w.is  coniing  to  the  aid  ol 
Fort  Pitt,  and  of  the  western  frontier  which  tliat  important  post  dom- 
inated. With  every  possible  effort,  he  could  only  gather  togetlier  about 
five  hundred  men,  the  shattered  remains  of  two  regiments  of  High- 
landers, enfeebinl  by  West  Indian  exposure  and  ilisease.  Sixty  of  them 
were  so  weak  that  tliey  had  lu  be  conveyed  in  baggage  wagons.  When 
Bouquet  reached  Carlisle  he  found  the  whole  country  in  a  pitiable 
panic.    The  roads  were  crowded  with  Hying  families,  and  the  towns 
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nd  villages  were  encumbered  with  a  smitten  and  fugitive  population. 
Ibskead  of  receiving  supplies,  therefore,  as  expected,  he  had  to  dispensp 
Oem.  Eighteen  precious  days  were  lost  in  collecting  stores  and  pro- 
viding transportation,  and  the  Htde  command  commenced  Us  loof 
wilderness  march  of  two  hundred  miles  with  tbn  wont  forebodmg*  of 
the  'wnole  people.  Just  out  of  Carlisle  they  passed  a  fof  lorn  and  pttisr 
Ue  muldtude  of  wretched  refugees,  who,  unable  to  find  shelter  in  the 
town,  had  encamped  in  the  woods  or  adjacent  fields,  erecting  huts  af 
bark  or  brandies  and  living  on  the  charities  of  the  town.  Think  of  it? 
Crowds  of  poor  men,  women  and  children;  bereft  of  home,  friends  and 
the  means  of  npporting  life;  most  of  them  haunted  day  and  night 
with  visions  of  the  bloody  knife  and  reeking  scalps  !  It  was  enough, 
foreigners  as  they  were,  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  passing  soldiers  to 
pity,  and  to  nerve  their  arms  to  deeds  of  vengeance.  We  will  see  how 
good  a  record  they  made. 

The  army  pursued  the  route  opened  by  Forbes  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  i'ort  Duqucsnc,  and  first  relieving  Forts  Bedford  and 
Ligonier,  both  beleaguered  by  Indians,  stmck  gallantly  forth  into  the 
pathless  wilderness.  Bouquet  had  hoped  at  Ligonier  to  get  some  late 
tidings  from  Fort  Pitt,  but  no  word  had  been  heard  from  there  for  a 
month.  The  woods  were  alive  with  savages,  and  every  messenger  be- 
tween the  two  foda  had  been  either  killed  or  captured.  Whether  Fort 
Pitt  stood  or  not,  none  knew— most  probably  not.  The  wagons  were 
left  beihind,  and  everything  needful  packed  on  the  horses,  and,  attended 
by  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  long,  straggling 
train  now  wound  its  dow  and  toilsome  way,  like  a  huge  serpent,  tfanmi^ 
matted  woods  and  across  wild,  dashing  streams,  dense  walls  of  foliage 
on  either  side.  Eeen-eyed  rangers  scooted  the  woods  on  either  flank. 
For  nearly  two  days,  in  the  sweltering  heat  of  August,  the  troopi 
fiigged  on.  Before  them  now  lay  the  dangerous  defile  of  Turtle  Creel^ 
Qommanded  for  several  miles  by  steep,  craggy  hills.  Fearing  an  am* 
bnscade,  it  was  Bouquet's  design  to  pass  these  by  night,  sweeping 
through  so  rapidly  and  stealthily  that  the  savages  could  concert  no  ax- 
tack.  To  do  this  a  whole  afternoon's  rest  was  to  be  enjoyed  at  BvjJjj 
Run,  which  by  noon  of  the  5th — after  a  wearisome  march  of  sevcDieen 
miles — was  declared  to  be  only  a  half  mile  ahead.  The  jaded  tv.ttle 
and  tired  soldiers  were  pressing  fon\'ard  with  renewed  alacrity  wbfiO 
their  fond  anticipations  suHered  a  rude  and  cruel  interruption. 


BoiiQUST*s  Desperate  Battle  of  Bushy  Ruv. 

A  flbuUing  vollej  of  fiveanns  saddenly  broke  the  (onA  stniiiM 
CEUsing  every  man's  Iieart  to  leap  to  his  throat  and  every  niaa'a  haudi 
to  clutch  his  trusty  musket.  The  drum  beat  to  arms,  the  sharp 
command  rang  out  loud  and  dear,  but  before  ranks  were  dosed  up,  the 
savages  were  upon  them  with  a  horrible  din  and  clamor.  Bou'.uet 
prompt!/  ordered  two  companies  to  charge  the  ambuscade.  As  the 
files  of  gleaming  bayonets  steadily  advanced,  the  savages  hroU-  md 
fled;  but  only  for  a  moment.  They  soon  gathered  again,  rushed  in 
from  all  sides,  and  in  great  force  occupied  tlie  1  u  ij/l  ts,  almost  com- 
pletely surrounding  Bouquet's  little  army,  and  pouring  in  a  most  palling 
and  fatal  fire.  A  general  charge  along  the  whole  line  dislod^'cd  the 
swarming  Indians  from  the  heights,  but  the  savages  returned  again  and 
again  to  the  attack,  pouring  in  a  murderous  hail  of  fire  in  front  and  on 
both  flanks,  and  even  attacking  the  convoy  in  the  rear. 

The  contest  became  hotter  and  hotter,  the  savages  rushing  to  the 
attack  with  wonderful  spirit  and  resolution,  and  the  British  holding 
their  own  with  obstinacy  and  tenadty.  It  was  life  or  death  with  them. 
Darkness  alone  ended  tjie  bloody  battle.  The  brave  little  force  was 
almost  completdy  worn  out.  The  day  had  been  exceedingly  sultry : 
.  they  had  fought  for  seven  hours  on  empty  stomadis;  they  were  nearly 
tormented  to  death  by  thirst,  and  had  coolly  and  with  desperate  counige 
withstood  the  galling  hail  fiom  a  fiery  drde  of  whooping  demom. 

Right  in  the  leafy  wilderness  where  they  had  fought,  on  this  hot,  siil» 
try  August  night,  without  one  drop  of  water  to  cool  thdr  pazdied 
tongues  and  fevered  bodies,  the  poor  Highlanders  sank  down  to  rest. 
Over  sixty  of  their  number,  induding  several  officers,  had  been  killed 
or  wounded.  A  dropping  fire,  and  occasional  yells  and  whoops  were 
kept  up  by  tlie  Tndinns  ;  and  in  constant  fear  of  a  desperate  night  at- 
tack, the  anxious  hours  were  dragged  through.  At  the  very  first  streak 
of  dawn  a  horrible  din  of  yells  and  shrieks  burst  forth  on  all  sides  ol 
them,  and  volley  after  volley  of  bullets  came  whistling  among  their 
thinned  ranks.  The  < oral  at  raged  fiercer  and  hotter  than  the  day  be- 
fore. The  Indians  seemed  more  desperate  and  reckless.  They  would 
rush  up  to  close  quarters  and  fire  from  every  bush  and  tree  which  could 
yield  a  cover.  Although  repulsed  at  every  point,  fresh  Indians  wou'.J 
take  the  places  <^  the  retreating,  and  the  conflict  raged  more  furiously 
IS  the  day  advanced.  Yielding  their  ground  when  a  charge  was  made, 
the  crafty  savage  would  vanish  for  a  moment  only  to  come  out  in  a 
ucw  ^ot. 
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Tht  troops  niaiklciicil  by  thii-jt,  faiiiliiig  i'rum  Ik  at,  and  woru  out  by 
Inccssaat  cliargts  which  led  to  uothiug,  were  almost  completely  ex- 
hausted. Their  distress  was  so  plainly  vbible,  that  the  foe  redoubled 
tSeir  horrid  yells  and  fierce  attacks,  approaching  so  near  as  to  deride 
and  curse  them  in  had  English.  Hie  whole  camp  was  in  utter  con- 
fusion. The  wounded  and  terror-stricken  horses  rushed  frantically 
'  about,  and  the  drivers  concealed  themselves  or  ran  away,  and  all  seemed 
lost  The  defence  became  wavering  and  irresolute ;  all  hope  had  gone, 
and  death  or  torture  menaced  the  jaded  but  still  Imve  survivors.  If 
anything  was  to  be  done,  then  was  just  the  time,  and  no  moment  to 
S{>are. 

Bouquet,  happily,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.   In  the  very  midst  of 

despair  he  conceived  and  carried  into  immediate  execution  a  rnxstcrly 
stratagem.  He  determined  to  get  the  Indians  into  one  body,  draw 
them  into  a  trap,  and  then  give  tlictn  a  furious  bayonet  charge,  and  so 
end  the  conflict.  Two  companies  were  ordered  to  fall  back  suddenly 
in  the  centre,  wVale  the  troops  on  tJie  flank  should  a  lvance  acro^  the 
vacancy  in  the  circle,  as  if  to  cover  their  retreat.  Meanwliile  another 
company  of  Light  Infantry,  with  one  of  Grenadiers,  were  ordered  to 
lie  in  ambush  to  sup[)ort  the  first  two  companies  on  the  feigned  retreat. 
The  stratagem  took.  These  muveinents  were  mistaken  for  fklVat  and 
retreat.  The  yelling,  screeching  demons,  believing  that  their  nine  had 
come  at  last,  leaped  from  cover  on  all  sides  and  rushed  headlong  to  the 
spot,  pouring  in  a  most  galling  fire.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  that 
nothing  could  withstand  that  impetuous  advance  and  attack,  but  the 
two  companies  which  had  retreated,  had,  under  cover  of  the  dense 
woods  and  underbrush,  made  a  rapid  and  secret  detour,  and  now  burst 
out  on  each  flank  of  the  yelling,  onntshing  crowd  of  savages,  and  dia- 
diarg^  a  heavy  volley  right  into  their  very  midst.  The  Indians,  though 
tiken  completely  by  surprise,  faced  about  with  great  intrepidity,  and 
boldly  returned  the  fire,  and  essayed  to  recover  ground. 

It  was  too  late  !  With  a  wild,  fierce  yell  of  rage,  the  Highlanden 
were  upon  them  with  the  cold  steel.  A  well  conducted  bayonet  cliarge 
an  Indian  has  never  and  wt7/  never  stand.  The  shock  was  irresistible, 
and  they  fled  in  a  tumultuous  mob.  Now  the  two  other  companies, 
•who  had  been  crouched  in  ambush,  awaiting  the  moment  to  strike,  put 
in  an  appearance.  As  the  fugitive  throng,  pressed  Inu  k  by  the  ad- 
vancing wall  of  bristling  steel,  passed  directly  across  their  front,  they 
rose  and  poured  in  a  destructive  volley,  which  ended  the  whole  matter. 
The  four  companies  now  uniting,  soon  changed  flight  to  utter  rout. 
No  time  was  given  them  to  reload;  many  were  shot  or  driven  down, 
whuc  llic  rest  were  scattered  in  remediless  confusion  througliout  the  woods. 
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While  all  this  took  place  in  mie  part  of  the  circle,  the  remaining 
KtVBg^  on  tiie  other  sides  first  watched,  then  wavered,  then  lost  heart, 
and  finally  betook  themselves  to  headlong  flight.  And  thus  was  thk 
gallant  little  force,  and  its  brave  and  ddllful  commander,  saved  from  a 
terrible  disaster— snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  Forty  Ih- 
diani,  some  of  them  theur  chief  warriors,  had  been  slain  outright 
Bouquet  lost  about  fifty  killed,  and  had  about  sixty  wounded.  The 
troops  had  so  greatly  suffered,  and  so  many  horses  had  been  lost,  fhat 
large  amounts  of  stores  had  to  be  destroyed.  The  march  was  still 
difficult  and  tedious,  though  entirely  unmolested,  and  it  was  not  until 
four  days  after  this  bloody  struggle  that  Bouquet  arrived  at  Fort  Fitt 
with  his  convoy,  and  thus  raised  the  siege. 

It  was  Guyasutha's  band  of  besieging  Indians  which  were  so  crush- 
ingly  defeated  at  Eushy  Run.  They  had  pone  out  with  confidence 
against  the  little  force,  judging  shrewdly  that  if  //  could  be  defeated  as 
was  Braddock's  much  larger  command  but  a  few  years  previous,  Fort 
Pitt  must  finally  be  theire.  Now  all  was  altered.  There  was  no  rally- 
ing froi^  ihat  crushing  overthrow,  and  the  bafHed  Ohio  savages  retired 
sullenly  to  their  homes  beyond  the  Allegheny.  Bouquet  was  most 
anxious  to  follow  up  his  victory  by  marching  at  once  into  the  iieart  of 
the  enemy's  country,. and  wringing  from  the  hostile  tribes  a  treaty, 
which  would  aft  once  pot  an  end  to  these  scenes  of  rapine  and  daughter, 
but  his  force  was  too  small  and  the  season  too  far  advanced  He 
busied  himself,  therefore,  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  in  restoring  quiet 
along  the  frontier,  and  in  gathering  an  adequate  force  for  an  early 
Spring  campaign.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  next  August  that  he 
was  ready  to  move  from  Carlisle,  his  troops  consisting  of  his  old  High- 
hndeis— such  as  were  left  of  them — a  thousand  Fennsylvanians,  and  « 
small  but  invaluable  corps  of  'Nnxginia  rangers.  With  this  imponng 
force  the  plan  was  for  him  to  march  against  the  Shawnecs,  Delawaxes 
and  Mingoes  of  Ohio,  while  Colonel  Bradstreet  should  advance  into 
the  lake  country,  reduce  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas  and  Wyandots,  and 
relieve  Detroit.  During  the  Spring  and  Summer,  Indian  marauds  and 
niasjiacres  had  been  renewed  with  such  devastating  effect  that  Pennsyl- 
vania had  at  last  been  compelled,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  de- 
mand of  the  whole  frontier,  to  offer  a  high  bounty  for  Bcalps  men, 
women  and  cliildren. 

On  September  13th  Bouquet  arrived  with  his  army  at  Fort  Pitt. 
Various  delegations  from  the  Ohio  tribes,  wlio  liail  all  retired  beyond 
the  Muskingum,  endeavored  on  various  pretexts  to  delay  the  expedition 
until  too  late  in  the  season,  but  Bouquet  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  only  possible  peace  was  to  be  secured  by  a  show  of  rigor  and 
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power.  He  ooold  neither  be  wheedled  or  bullied  into  any  &tal  delay. 
And  10  on  the  3d  of  October  the  army  crossed  the  Allegheny,  and  de- 
filing into  the  Indian  trail,  struck  boldly  out  into  t^  trackless  wilder- 
ness.  It  was  accompanied  by  long  trains  of  pack  horses  and  imfnense 
droves  of  cattle,  and  was  preceded  by  three  scouting  parties  of  rangers, 
one  of  which  kept  the  tndl  while  the  other  two  moved  on  the  flanks. 
This  whole  expedition,  together  with  the  various  incidents  attending  it^. 
ii  Rpkte  with  a  lomantk  interest^  but  we  have  only  room  for  results. 
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The  course  lay  along  the  Ohio  to  Big  Beaver  and  thence  to  Yellow 
tnd  Sandy  Creeks  directly  to  the  Tuscarawas,  a  continuation  of  the 
Muskingun:,  which  was  reached  on  the  tenth  day.  The  march  had  been 
conducted  in  silence  entirely  through  the  vast  primeval  forest,  and  had 

l>een  met  witli  no  obstructions  whatever.  Tlicy  were  now  approaching 
the  homes,  hitherto  sacred  and  secure,  of  the  triljcs  which  had  been 
causing  all  the  late  mischief.  News  of  tlieir  coming  and  of  the  imposing 
lize  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  skill  an<!  boldness  of  its  commander,  liad 
long  preceded  them,  and  a  great  (cat  fell  upon  the  » <Mi!u:nacions  trl'-'^^v 
Their  hearts  were  now  inclined  to  pi  m<  e.  Fleet  ruiiM.  ns  went  to  a.'id 
fro  between  the  difl  rent  to\v!is.  (Irand  councils  were  licld ;  eloquent 
harangues  were  made;  the  yuuiig  and  arilent  were  overruled  by  the  older 
and  more  prudent  warriors,  and  the  result  wxs  a  large  delegation  of 
chiefs  to  sue  for  peace  and  endeavor  to  stay  Bouquet's  further  progress. 

A  large  bower  was  built  near  the  camp  for  the  conference.  A  grand 
parade  was  niadc  that  the  chiefs  might  be  duly  imjjressed,  and  the 
negotiations  conmicnccd.  Tlie  great  chiefs  Guyasutha,  Tunic's  Heart 
and  Custaloga  headed  the  deputation.  Painted  and  pluntcd  in  all  their 
savage  pomp,  they  walkc<I  with  maje  ,ty,  not  deigning  to  cast  a  glance 
at  the  grand  military  display  around  them.  They  seated  themselves 
with  stern,  impassive  looks,  and  an  air  of  sullen  'dignity,  while  their 
black  and  sombre  brows  betrayed  the  hatred  still  rankling  in  their  hearts. 
The  pipe  went  round  in  solemn  silence,  and  then  from  their  pouches 
were  drawn  their  strings  of  wampum,  without  which  no  conference  can 
be  conducted.  The  chiefs  as  usual  laid  the  whole  blame  of  the  war  oo 
their  young  men,  whom  they  said  they  couUI  not  control,  and  upon  the 
nations  who  lived  to  the  west  of  them.  Bouquet,  well  understanding 
the  Indian  character  and  how  best  tO  treat  them,  now  dismissed  them^ 
promising  an  answer  the  next  'lay. 

That  day  being  very  wet  and  rainy,  lujwever,  he  made  no  rcjily  until 
the  next,  wlien  the  council  l>ein;_;  all  dnly  assembled,  Houquet  made  a 
liold,  haughty,  uncompromising  harangue,  asserting  that  tlieir  excuses 
for  tl-e  kite  marauds  were  w.  ik  and  frivwli.ns  ;  recilii-g  tlieir  numerous 
acts  of  perfidy;  declaring  tliat  he  would  no  longer  l)e  in^.p^se^l  upon; 
that  he  had  brought  with  him  the  relations  of  the  pec^p^c  tliey  had 
nussacred  and  made  ^.a[':ive,  ami  that  he  <  ould  scarce  restrain  thera 
from  taking  revenge.  He  Ihea  gave  ili-;a  twelve  days  to  deliver  to  him 
every  person  with  white  blood,  in  their  hands — men,  wouieu  and  child- 
ren— ana  to  furnish  said  prisoners  with  horses,  cloil  ing  and  provisiouf 
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tocaxTy  tfaemlnck  to  Fort  Pitt.  These  were  the  onfy  tennion  which  he 
would  make  peace.  Tlie  cliiefs,  finding  Bouquet  in  dead  earnest,  were 
prompt  to  comply.  His  bold,  resolute  speech  and  mien  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  luuighty  circle  of  swarthy  listeners.  Their 
Stubborn  pride  was  subdued,  tlieir  arrogance  abated,  and  the  Dclawiret 
at  once  gave  up  eiglitcen  prisoners  then  with  ihcra,  and  eighty-three 
small  sticks  denoting  the  number  of  otbjcr  captives  in  their  possession, 
whom  they  pledged  themselves  to  bring  in  riglit  away. 

None  of  the  Shaw  nec  chiefs  took  part  in  this  conferenre,  but  their 
deputy  also  promised,  with  sullen  deje^  lion,  tliat  his  nati'i:i  wnuld  rora- 
ply  with  the  terms.  But  Houquet  wisely  determined  to  follow  up  his 
advantage  and  to  nurth  dcci)cr  into  their  country,  slirewdly  judging 
that  the  presence  of  his  powerful  force  withi!i  e>i^v  striking  distance  of 
their  towns,  woi  kl  be  the  best  possible  security  fur  the  prompt  fulfdl- 
ment  of  these  promises,  so,  for  the  next  three  da)s,  lie  marched  down 
to  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum,  where  he  nude  a  strong  fortified  cauip, 
erecting  redoubts,  storehouses  and  other  buildings  for  tlie  receptkm  of 
the  expected  captives,  who  were  to  be  taken  charge  of  by  oiHcen  and 
tnatrons  duly  selected.  The  camp  soon  had  the  appearance  of  a  little 
town,  the  order  and  regularity  of  which  struck  the  onlooking  and  over- 
awed Indians  with  astonishment.  Tlie  constant  somid  of  tlie  axe,  the 
lowmg  of  cattle,  the  well -drilled  army  so  rapidly  located  within  the  very 
heart  of  their  own  territory,  moved  them  to  such  unusual  activity,  that 
on  the  37th,  messengers  arrived  from  the  Delaware  king,  Custaloga,  that 
he  was  on  IJs  way  with  his  prisoners,  and  a  message  of  like  effect  from 
tfie  Shawnees.  About  two  weeks  were  spent  at  tliis  camp,  exchanging 
messages  with  relation  to  the  prisoners,  who  were  now  being  daily  brought 
into  camp.  So  strict  was  Bouquet  in  having  all  produced,  tlut  when 
Kings  Beaver  and  Custaloga  had  brought  in  all  but  twelve,  promising 
to  bring  them,  too,  in  a  few  days,  he  refused  to  shake  hands  with  Of 
have  a  word  to  say  to  them  uniil  every  single  captive  w.l->  in. 

By  tlic  9th  of  November  there  li.ul  Ifcen  delivereil  of  Virginians  tiui- 
ty  two  nules  and  fifty  eight  females  and  childien,  .aid  of  IVnnsylva- 
mans  forty-nine  males  and  si.\ty  seven  females  and  *  liMrcn,  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  six.  A  hundreil  more  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Shaw- 
neei,  which,  on  account  of  those  owning  tiicm  li.u  iu-  gone  on  a  distant 
expedition,  could  not  then  be  delivered,  but  they  were  solemnly  prora- 
is'id  early  in  the  Spring  at  Fort  Pitt.  The  Sluwnees  were  ever  a  fierce, 
wirlike  and  jealous  tribe,  and  when  the  "pale-face"  army  entered  their 
country,  re^x>rts  had  reached  them  tliat  their  tribe  was  to  be  completely 
extirpated,  upon  which  they  had  fully  resolved  to  kill  all  tlicir  prison 
exs,  and  then  to  march  out  and  give  battle,  and  fighi  to  the  bitter  end 
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Happily  for  them  and  the  poor  captives,  they  recei/ed  a  friendly  mes 
lage  from  Bouquet,  sent  as  they  were  preparing  to  execute  their  horrible 
purpose,  to  the  effect  that  peace  would  be  made  with  them  on  the  same 
terms  as  with  the  Delawares,  if  they  would  send  in  all  of  white  blood 
with  them. 

Again,  while  actually  on  the  way,  they  somehow  heard  that  one  ol 
Bouquet's  sokliers  had  h'tcu  secretly  killed  near  camp,  And  tlat  some  oi 
their  tribe  vere  cb  \rged  ^th  the  bloody  deed.  This  decided  them  anew 
to  mUn  aa  Seroic  resistance,  and  collecting  all  their  captives  in  a  field, 
they  were  about  to  tomahawk  them  entire,  when  a  mnner  fortunately 
aimed  from  Bouquet,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  report  current  among 
them,  ridiculed  it  as  absurd,  and  urged  them  to  continue  their  journey. 

A  final  conference  was  now  held,  and  peace  granted,  first  to  the  Sen- 
ecas  and  Delawazes,  and  afterwards  to  the  Shawnees,  who  had  all  along 
acted  with  aoch  m  sullen  and  disdainful  haughtiness  that  Bouquet  was 
fearful  lest  they  should  yet  play  him  fiibe.  The  biting  blasts  of  Winter, 
however,  commenced  to  prevail;  the  ihliagehad  all  &IIen  from  the  trees 
and  every  sign  warned  him  tha*^  jmy  monger  delay  would  be  dangerous. 
He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  ^t  satisfied  with  such  prisoners  as  they 
saw  fit  to  bring ;  exacting  renewed  promises  that  the  rest  should  shortly 
be  delivered  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  compelling  them  to  deliver  to  him  ^ 
hostages  for  the  faithful  performance  of  all  their  pledges. 

ToucHiNO  Scenes  ow  the  Delivery  or  the  Captives. 

And  now  we  enter  upon  the  description  of  touching  and  patlietic 
scenes  which  have  no  parallel  in  history,  and  to  which  no  pen  could  do 
justice.  If  the  exVnbiiions  of  human  tenderness  and  affection  daily 
presented  in  that  sylvan  camp  were  not  so  well  attested,  they  woul^l  seera 
actually  incredible.  They  reflect  as  much  honor  on  the  Indians  iii  on 
tlie  whites — yes,  far  more !  for  these  captives  belonged  to  and  were  taken 
from  a  race  they  liated ;  whom  they  were  taught  to  look  upon  as  grasp- 
ing, usurping  and  vindictive  enemies.  From  the  graphic  account  of 
Hutdiins,  the  geographer,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  we  quote 
as  follows:  *'It  was  a  most  affecting  spectacle  to  see  iathexsand  moiheia 
lecognizing  and  clasping  their  once  lost  babes;  husbands  hanging  around 
the  necks  of  their  newly-recovered  wives;  sisters  and  brothers  unex- 
pectedly meeting  together  alter  long  separations,  scarce  able  to  speak 
the  same  language,  or,  for  some  timie,  to  be  sure  they  were  children  oi 
the  same  parents.  In  all  diese  interviews  joy  and  rapture  inexpressible 
were  seen,  while  feelings  of  a  very  different  nature  were  painted  in  tlie 
looks  of  others ;  flying  from  place  to  place  in  eager  inquiries  af^er  rela- 
lives  not  found;  trembling  to  receive  aa  answer  to  their  questions ;  dis> 
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Iractrd  with  doubts,  hopes  and  fears  on  obtaining  no  account  of  those 
they  sought  for,  or  stiffened  into  living  monuments  of  horror  and  woe 
on  learning  their  unhappy  fate« 

"Hie  Indians,  too,  as  if  wholly  forgetting  their  usual  savageness, 
boie  a  capital  part  in  heightening  this  most  affecting  scene*  They 
delivered  up  their  bdoved  captives  with  the  utmost  reluctance;  shed 
tomnls  of  tears  over  them,  recommending  them  to  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  the  commanding  officer.  Their  regard  to  them  continued  all 
die  time  they  remained  in  camp.  They  visited  them  from  day  to  day ; 
sod  brought  ihem  what  com,  skins,  horses  and  other  matters  they  had 
bestowed  on  them,  while  in  their  families;  accompanied  with  other 
presents  and  all  the  marks  of  most  sincere  and  tender  afTection. 

"  Nay,  they  did  not  stop  here,  but,  when  the  army  marched,  some  of 
the  Indians  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  accomi>any  tlieir  captives  all 
the  way  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  employed  themselves  in  hunting  and  bringing 
provisions  for  them  on  the  road.  A  young  Mingo  carried  this  still  fur- 
ther and  gave  an  instance  of  love  which  would  make  a  figure  even  in 
romance.  A  young  woman  from  Virginia  was  among  the  captives,  to 
whom  he  had  formed  so  strong  an  attachment  as  to  call  her  his  wife. 
Against  all  remonstrances  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
himself  by  approaching  the  frontier,  he  persisted  in  following  her,  at 
the  risk  of  being  killed  by  the  surviving  rchitivcs  of  many  unfortunate 
persons  who  had  been  captured  or  scalped  by  those  of  his  nation. 

"  These  qualities  in  savages  challenge  our  just  esteem.  Cruel  and 
unmercifol  as  they  are  by  habit  and  long  example  in  war,  yet  whenever 
they  come  to  give  way  to  the  native  dictates  of  humanity,  they  exerdse 
lirtues  which  Christians  need  not  blush  to  imitate.  When  they  once 
determine  to  give  life,  they  give  everything  with  it  No  woman  thus 
saved  is  preserved  for  base  motives,  or  need  fear  the  violation  of  her 
honor.  No  child  is  otherwise  treated  by  the  persons  adopting  it  than 
the  children  of  their  own  body.  Every  captive  whom  their  affection, 
their  caprice^  or  whatever  else,  leads  them  to  save,  (ares  alike  with 
themselves. 

"Among  the  captives  a  woman  was  brought  into  the  camp  with  m 
babe' about  three  months  old,  at  the  breast.  One  of  the  Virginia  vol- 
unteers soon  knew  her  to  be  his  wife,  who  had  been  taken  by  the 
Indians  about  six  months  before.  She  was  immediately  delivered  to  her 
overjoyed  husband.  He  flew  with  her  to  his  tent  and  clothed  her  and 
his  child  in  proper  apparel.  But  their  joy,  after  the  first  transpc^ts, 
uras  soon  damped  by  the  rc.lcction  that  another  dear  child  of  abont  two 
years  old,  captured  with  the  mother  and  separated  from  her,  was  sUU 
missingi  although  many  children  had  been  brought  in. 
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*'  A  few  days  after  a  number  of  other  i>risoners  were  brought  to  the 
camp,  among  whom  were  several  more  cliiUren.  The  woman  was  sent 
for  and  one,  supposed  to  be  hers,  was  protluced  to  her.  At  first  sight 
she  was  uncertain,  but  viewitig  the  child  with  great  earnestness;,  she  soon 
rerollocted  its  features  and  ums  so  overcome  with  joy  that  literally  for- 
getting her  sucking  child,  she  dmpiu  I  it  frdm  her  arms  and  catching  up 
the  new-found  child  in  an  ecstacy,  [)!cs:>L-d  it  tu  her  breast  and  bursting 
into  tears  carried  it  ofl",  unable  to  speak  for  joy.  The  father  catching 
up  tlie  babe  she  had  let  fall,  followed  her  in  no  less  transport  and  affec- 
tion. • 

**  Among  the  children  who  had  been  carried  off  young  and  had  long 
.  lived  with  the  Indians,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  marks  of  joy 
would  appear  on  being  restored  to  their  parents  or  relatives^  Having 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Indians  as  the  on)v  connections  they 
had;  having  been  tenderly  treated  by  them  and  caking  their  lan- 
guage, it  is  no  wonder  they  parted  from  the. savages  with  teais.  But  it 
must  not  be  denied  that  there  were  even  some  grown  persons  who 
showed  an  unwillingness  to  return.  The  Shawnees  were  obliged  to  bind 
several  of  their  prisoners  and  force  them  along  to  the  camp ;  and  some 
women  who  had  been  delivered  up,  afterwards  found  means  to  escape 
and  run  back  to  the  Indian  towns.  Some,  who  could  not  make  their 
escape,  dung  to  their  savage  acquaintaiu  es  at  parting,  and  continued 
many  days  in  bitter  lamentations,  even  refusing  susienam  e." 

All  matters  being  now  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  wilderness  camp 
was  broken  up;  the  rcfreslied  army  commenced  their  backward  march, 
and  in  ten  days  was  1  at  Fort  Pitt.  Colonel  P»ou(juet  soon  returned 
•.o  Philadelphia,  rcceivinp;,  wherever  he  went,  every  possible  mark  of 
gratitude,  but  more  especially  from  the  overjoyed  relatives  of  the  many 
captives  whom  he  had  so  hajipily  restored  to  their  families.  The  .Asscm- 
blies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  voted  hiui  addresses,  while  the  iiome 
government  promoted  him  to  the  rank  (jf  Dri^adier  General,  placing 
hiin  in  (wnimuidof  the  southern  dcj^arlMK-nt.  Hcdiil  nf)l  long  survive, 
however,  to  enjoy  his  honors,  dying  three  years  after  at  Pensacola. 

We  need  only  add,  that  the  Shawnees  faithfully  redeemed  their 
pledges.  Ten  chiefs,  attended  by  al)out  fifty  warriors,  came  in  with 
over  a  hundred  captives  to  Fort  Htt  the  next  May.  In  the  graiid 
*  council  which  ensued  they  said :  **  'llicse  captives  have  all  been  united 
to  us  by  adoption,  and  although  wc  ileliver  them  up  to  you,  we  will 
always  look  upon  them  as  otir  relations.  We  have  taken  as  much  care 
of  them  as  if  they  were  our  own  flesh  aiul  blood.  They  have  become 
stiunge  to  your  customs  and  manners,  and  we  request  you  to  use  them 
kindly  and  tenderly." 
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THE  DESPERATE  BATTLE  OF  POINT  PLEASANT. 

Peace  and  quiet  reigned  for  a  time  along  the  troubled  and  harassed 
western  border.  Now  maybe  said  to  have  commenced  the  explorations 
of  the  Great  West  by  daring  and  adventurous  hunters,  and  we  approach 
a  new  and  a  very  interesting  era  in  American  history.  The  glowing 
reports  branght  back  by  Smith,  Finley,  Boone,  Stewart  and  their  com- 
panions, as  well  as  many  Indian  traders,  excited  a  wide-spread  longing 
among  the  young  men  of  the  old  settlements,  to  migrate  to  the  West. 
It  was  pictured  to  their  fancies  as  a  new  Eldorado — a  magnificent  region, 
abounding  in  vast  forests,  clear  streams  teeming  with  fish  and  in  every 
species  of  fragrant  flowers.  It  was  a  boundless  lin<  I ,  with  soft  and  genial 
dime  ;  with  soil  of  wondrous  freshness,  and  the  luxuriant  woods  storked 
with  game  in  every  variety,  from  the  beaver  to  tlie  bulTalo.  The 
savages  who  either  inh  ibited  or  roamed  over  this  '*  hunter's  paradbc," 
seeing  the  land  sold  from  under  their  feel  by  the  Iroquois  of  New  York, 
and  witnessing  with  a  fierce  anger  and  jealousy  this  new  tide  of  hardy 
ami  daring  pioneers,  naturally  I'cpan  to  grow  restless  and  hostile.  A 
deep  and  bitter  feeling  ot  hate  and  rancor  was  evi<lently  growing  in 
their  proud  and  haughty  bosoms.  But  still  remembering  British  power 
and  past  punishment,  they  managed  to  keep  the  peace  until  1774,  when  u 
canoe  fdled  with  friendly  redmen  was  attacked  below  W'hcc-linj^  l)y  Micluel 
Cresap,  and  another  attack  was  made  by  the  same  party  upon  an  IndicUi 
camp  at  the  mouth  of  Captina  Creek,  twenty  miles  below. 

Theat  were  dearly  the  exciting  causes  of  what  is  known  in  history  as 
"Dunmore's  war  of  1774."  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  magazine 
was  fully  charged  before,  only  needing  the  match  to  explode  it.  These 
bloody  deeds  were  immediately  followed  by  a  horrid  and  entirely  un- 
provoked massacre  of  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Ydlow  Creek,  in  whidi 
were  IdUed  some  of  the  relatives  of  Logan,  the  famous  Mingo  Chief. 
This  cowardly  and  treadierous  butchery  was  perpetrated  by  thirty-two 
men  led  by  Daniel  Greathouse,  and  reflects  the  deepest  dishonor  upon 
all  concerned.  The  pretext  to  the  attack  was,  that  as  the  Caplina  mas- 
sacre shortly  before  would  undoubtedly  provoke  an  Indian  war.  it  was 
better  to  take  the  initiative.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  V<  l  ow  Creek  wa^ 
the  house  of  a  man  named  Baker.  Greathouse's  j)an\  1  ring  gat'  ered 
there,  saw  the  encampment  of  an  Indian  hunting  party  across  theOiiio, 
and  an  ambush  being  laid,  Greathouse  crossed  tiie  river  under  the  mask 
U 
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nf  friendship  to  ascertain  the  number.  The  presence  of  wookd  umI 
rhtldren  clearly  proved  to  him  that  it  was  no  war  party. 

Willie  there  a  squaw  urged  him  to  retire  at  once  as  the  Indians  were 
drinking  heavily,  and,  being  excited  by  tlie  murders  of  their  people 

Ii'  V  WTiecling,  might  do  him  mischief.  Greathouse  reported  to  his 
band  tliat  the  savages  were  too  strong  for  an  open  assault,  but  urged 
Baker  to  give  all  the  Indians  who  came  over  as  niuch  rum  as  they  couM 
drink.  A  canoe  with  six  warriors,  two  squaws  and  a  little  girl  soon 
crossed,  and  the  men  becoming  hopelessly  drunk,  were  set  upon  by  a 
few  of  Grcathouse's  men — the  rest  protesting  against  the  atrocious  and 
pcrfulious  murder — and  all  were  cruelly  butchered  but  the  girl.  The 
Indians  in  camp,  hearing  the  firing  on  the  other  side,  sent  a  canoe 
paddled  by  two  men,  to  ascertain  the  cause.  These,  toct,  were  shot 
down  like  dogs,  as  loon  as  they  made  the  beach.  A  larger  canoe  was 
then  manned  by  a  number  of  sava^  and  sent  across.  They  weie 
received  by  a  fatal  volley  from  an  ambush  on  shore,  and  the  survivon 
compelled  to  return.  Shots  were  then  exchanged  across  the  Ohio,  but 
without  further  damage.  These  two  massacres  embraced  the  whole  ol 
I.<ogan's  fiunily. 

A  prodigious  excitement  prevailed  along  the  Virginia  frontier  after 

these  wanton  and  unholy  deeds,  and  the  scattered  settlers,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  savages  would  retaliate,  lost  no  time  in  erecting  foits  and 
stations  for  their  protection.  Many  of  these  were  for  the  next  twenty 

years  famous  as  the  scenes  of  many  a  desperate  struggle.  Expresses 
were  also  dispatched  to  Governor  Dunmore,  at  Williamsburg,  to  send 
out  inn nci hate  aid.  ^^easnres  were  at  once  adojitcd  by  the  House  of 
Burgesses  for  organizing  and  etpjipping  an  adequate  force.  Boone  and 
Stoner  were  ordered  to  bring  in  the  surveyors,  out  in  various  directions, 
which  task  was  promptly  and  successfully  executed;  but  the  uiifurtunate 
traders  then  busy  m  tlic  Indian  couiitry  ,  peddling  their  wares  lYuin  town 
to  town,  could  not  be  so  easily  warned  or  rescued.  SonK'  oi  tliese  fell 
the  first  victims  to  the  redman's  vengeance.  One  near  the  to^  n  of 
White  Eyes,  the  great  Peace  Chief  of  the  Delawares,  was  literally  hacked 
to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  of  his  body  hung  up  on  the  bushes.  The 
kindly  chief,  however — of  whom  we  shall  hear  much  hereafter.— gath* 
ered  them  together  and  buried  them ;  they  were  disinterred  and  again 
scattered  by  the  infuriated  perpetrators,  but  the  kindness  of  tlie  chief 
was  as  pcrsbtent  as  their  hatred,  and  again  he  collected  the  dU^ecia 
membra  and  hid  them  in  a  secret  place. 

It  being  thought  best  to  assuuK'  the  offensive,  a  force  of  four  faun- 
dred  was  hastily  gathered  at  Fort  Henry,  (now  Wheeling..  West  Va.,) 
■nd,  led  by  Colonel  Angus  McDonald  and  piloted  by  Jonathan  Zane. 
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1  hurried  expedition  was  made  against  Wappatomica,  on  the  Mus- 
kingum, situated  near  what  is  now  Coshockton,  Ohio.  The  march 
was  a  success.  Tlic  savages  ha\-iiig  been  frustrated  in  an  expected  sur- 
prise of  the  invaders,  deserted  their  town,  sued  for  peace,  and  dchvcred 
up  five  chiefs  as  hostages.  It  being  found,  liowever,  that  the  Indians 
meant  war,  and  were  only  desirous  of  gaining  time  until  their  forces 
should  be  gathered,  the  Virginians  proceeded  to  destroy  their  towns 
and  crops,  and  retreated,  carrying  three  chiefs  to  Fort  Henry.  But 
this  only  incensed  the  savages.  The  storm  that  had  been  aroused  was 
too  violent  and  wide-spread  to  be  easily  flayed.  Nothing  but  blood 
could  wipe  out  their  wrongs.  While  the  other  Indians  were  hesitating  ^ 
on  their  coarse,  and  the  great  Cornstalk  was  exerting  himself  to  placate 
his  angry  followers,  Logan,  who,  by  the  wanton  morder  of  his  rek- 
Uvea,  had  been  converted  into  a  bitter  foe  of  the  whites,  suddenly 
■weeded  down  like  a  whirlwind  upon  the  Monongahela  settlements  and 
carried  away  nineteen  scalps. 

But  Logan,  although  a  much-wronged  man,  was  also  a  kind  man. 
At  this  very  attack,  a  man  named  Robinson  was  making  off  for  the 
woods  when  he  heard  behind  him  a  voice  crying  out  in  very  good 
English,  "Stopl    I  won't  hurt  you!"     '*Yes,  you  will,**  replied 

Kobinson.    •*  No,  I  won't,  but  if  you  don't  stop,  by   I'll  shoot 

you !"  Robinson  still  forged  ahead,  but  while  looking  over  his 
shoulder  to  watt  h  the  expected  tomahawk,  he  stumbled  over  a  log,  fell, 
and  was  immediately  clutched  by  his  pursuer,  who  told  him  he  must 
quietly  go  captive,  and  assured  him  he  should  not  be  hurt.  It  was 
Logan  1  He  continued  his  kindness,  for  wiien  Robinson  was  afterwards 
compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet,  the  Mingo  chief  so  instructed  him  tliat 
he  escaped  without  injury.  He  was  afterwards  tied  to  a  stake  to  be 
burned,  but  the  chief  ran  and  spoke  strongly  for  some  time  in  behalf  of 
the  captive.  Tliree  times  was  the  intended  victim  tied  to  the  stake, 
but  at  length  Logan's  masterly  eloquence  prevailed,  and  he  was  released, 
taken  to  Logan's  own  lodge,  and  some  time  after  returned  home.  Rob- 
inson afterwards  used  to  say  that  Logan's  countenance,  when  speaking, 
was  the  most  striking  and  impressive  that  he  ever  beheld.  Logan  made 
as  strenuous  efforts  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  to  procure  the  release  of 
the  famous  Simon  Kenton. 

Predatory  bands  of  Indians  now  pushed  forward  in  various  directions, 
and  the  border  suffered  greatly  from  marauds  and  attacks,  from  June 
until  September.  In  the  meantime  two  formidable  bodies  of  troops 
were  slowly  gathering  to  beat  back  these  desolating  savage  gangs  and 
restore  quiet  to  the  frontier.  The  one  from  South  and  West  Viiginii 
was  to  be  led  by  General  Andrew  Lewis:  the  other  from  North  and 
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East  Virginia  to  be  under  command  of  Governor  Duiimore  himself,  and 
which,  descending  the  Ohio  from  Fort  Pitt,  was  to  mcec.  Lewis*  army 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  Lewis,  whh  eleven  hundred  men, 
reached  the  point  agreed  upon  on  tlie  6th  of  October,  but,  Dunuiore 
not  having  arrived,  he  sent  scouts — botli  Simon  Girty  and  Simon 
Kenton  were  acting  as  .s<  outs  in  tliis  campaign,  a  fact,  as  will  be  here- 
after shown,  to  which  KciUon  rnved  his  life — and  soon  received  dis 
patches  to  the  effect  that  the  plan  of  campaign  was  altered ;  tliat  he 
(Dunmore)  would  proceed  directly  against  the  Shawnee  towns  on  die 
SdotOy  and  Lewis  was  ordered  to  join  him  before  those  towns. 
%  This  could  not  be  done,  however,  without  a  desperate  struggle— one 
of  the  most  severe  and  well-fought  battles  that  has  ever  occuned  be- 
tween the  red  and  white  races.  Hie  next  morning,  October  loth,  *74» 
General  Lewis  was  preparing  to  move  as  directed,  when  a  scout  reported 
that  he  and  a  companion  had  been  out  hunting,  and  had  discovered  a 
large  body  of  Indians  just  rising  from  their  encampment,  which  covered 
about  four  acres,  and  that  while  his  partner  had  been  shot,  he  had  made 
good  his  escape.  As  this  meant  that  the  Indians  were  strong  enough  to 
cross  the  Ohio  to  take  the  offensive,  all  was,  of  course,  immediate  sur- 
prise and  confusion,  but  General  Lewis,  calm  as  was  the  morning  itself, 
lighted  his  pipe  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  ordered  out  the  regiment 
under  Colonel  Chas.  Lewis,  his  brother,  and  Umt  of  Colonel  Fleming, 
to  reconnoitre  the  ground. 

General  Andrew  Lewis — The  Battle  Rages — The  Savages 

Retreat. 

Before  battle  is  joined,  however,  let  us  s;iy  something  of  the  com- 
mander of  this  gallant  army,  which  contained  the  very  flower  of  Vir- 
giraa,  and  embraced  many  names  afterwards  highly  distinguished.  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Lewis  had  served  as  Captain  of  the  Virginia  Rangers  at  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Braddocks  Fields,  and  had  five  brothers  in  his  com- 
pany. He  afterwards  served  as  Major  in  Washington's  regiment,  Forbes" 
army,  and  was  with  Major  Grant  in  that  officer's  foolish  bravado  before 
Fort  Duqnesne,  having  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. McClung  asserts — ^with  what  authority  we  axe  ignorant — ^that 
while  he  and  Grant  were  on  parole  at  the  French  fort,  a  quarrel  broke 
out  between  them,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  French.  Grant,  in 
his  dispatches  captured  by  the  Indians,  liad  made  Lewis  the  scapegoat 
for  his  own  defeat,  whereas,  in  truth,  the  only  execution  that  was  done 
was  effected  by  the  Virginia  troops.  On  leaving  the  fort,  Lewis  went 
in  search  of  Grant,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  directed  hb  former  com' 

nander  to  defend  lumself  on  tlvt  spot.  Grant  contemptuously  refuied 
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to  comply,  upon  which  Lewis  cursed  him  for  a  liar  and  a  coward,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  two  French  officers,  u  tually  spat  in  his  face. 

General  T>cwis'  person  considerably  exceeded  six  feet  in  heiglit,  aa 
did,  indeed,  that  of  most  every  man  under  him.  He  had  a  splendid 
physique t  and  was  of  a  very  imposing  appearance.  His  coontenanoe 
was  ftem  and  manly,  expressive  of  that  duing  and  energy  whkh  ever 
dstinguished  him.  His  mannexs  were  cold,  plain  and  unbending,  and 
his  conversation  short,  pithy  and  to  the  pcant.  At  the  general  treaty 
with  the  tribes  in  '63,  General  Lewis  was  the  "observed  of  all  ob> 
servers,"  and  his  majotic  inilitary  appearance  not  only  attracted  atten* 
tion  but  inspired  awe.  The  Governor  of  New  Ygrk  then  declared  that 
he  "looked  like  the  genius  of  the  forest,  and  that  the  earth  seemed  to 
tremble  beneath  his  footsteps."  The  General  had  a  brother  and  three 
sons— two  of  them  privates-^  his  division. 

Colonel  Charles  Lewis  now  instantly  advanced,  and  was  soon  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  composed  of  Shawnees,  Mingoes,  Delawares  and 
Tawas,  about  a  thousand  strong,  led  by  the  celebrated  Shawnee  chict, 
Cornstalk,  and  assisted  by  his  son,  Klenii»siro,  by  Logan,  Red  Eagle  and 
otlier  prominent  chiefs.  Colonel  Fleming,  who  advanced  along  the 
Ohio,  also  found  the  enemy  cIckc  by,  and  a  very  hot  and  fierce  struggle 
at  once  ensued.  Colonel  Charles  Ixrwis,  being  in  full  uniform,  and  a 
conspicuous  mark  for  the  enemy,  was  soon  mortally  wounded,  as  vv;is 
also,  soon  after,  Colonel  Fleming.  Tlie  troops  were  much  discouragc<l, 
and  being  pressed  by  the  savages  witn  unusual  vigor,  were  compellc<l  to 
beat  n  retreat.  At  this  critical  moment.  General  Lews  ordered  up 
Field's  regiment,  which,  meeting  the  retiring  troo|)s,  rallied  them  again, 
and  not  only  restored  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  but  compelled  the  In* 
dians,  in  their  turn,  to  retreat  to  a  very  strong  position-^one  that  was 
not  easDy  assailable. 

The  contest  now  became  more  desperate  than  ever  and  was  still  stub- 
boamly  maintained  by  both  parties—who  were  about  equal  in  numben.— 
with  consummate  skill,  valor  and  energy.  The  savages,  sure  of  success 
when  they  previously  beheld  the  troops  give  way,  fought  with  a  vigor 
and  steadiness  never  surpassed  in  all  the  annals  of  savage  warfare. 
Neither  party  would  retreat ;  neither  could  advance.  The  noise  of  the 
terrible  conflict  was  tremendous.  The  cheers  of  the  whites  and  the 
yells  of  the  infuriated  savages,  together  with  the  incessant  discliarge  of 
firearms,  kept  up  an  appalling  din.  The  love  for  scalps  on  the  part  o( 
the  redskins  caused  them  to  make  many  daring  daslics  and  impnidenl 
exposures,  and  three  of  them  were  sucresfiively  shot  down  over  one  boily, 
m  an  .itt-^mpt  to  sc  ure  the  trophy  they  so  much  cov  ted. 

Tlie  action  was  fought  on  ilie  narrow  point  ot'  laiid  beiween  the  Ohio 
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and  Kanawha.  As  the  repented  eftorts  of  the  whites  to  caxry  the 
enemy's  pusition  grew  more  desperate,  tlie  Indian  line  began  to  waver, 
and  at  several  points,  to  give  way.  The  deep  voire  of  Cornstalk  could 
now  be  distinctly  heard  above  all  the  din  of  battle  as  he  urged  hia 
dusky  crew  to  the  conflict  and  shouted:  "Be  strong!  Be  strong  1" 
He  efcn  buried  his  keen  tomahawk  in  the  brain  of  one  of  liis  faltering 
warrioiB  and  indignantly  sbuningtbe  rest,  made  good  again  the  line  ol 
bottle. 

Colonel  Field  feU  about  this  time,  -and,  at  length,  General  Lewiib 
•lanned  at  the  extent  of  his  losses  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  swarthy  foe, 
made  an  effort  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank  by  way  of  Crooked  Creek, 
with  three  of  his  best  companies.  This  timely  manoeuvre  was  partially 
iuooessftiL  The  enemy's  fire  began  to  slacken,  and  at  last  they  began 
to  retire  slowly  and  in  sudi  order  that  tliey  laid  ambushes  for  all  the 
whites  who  pre^d  on  them  too  fast.  So  the  contest  lasted  till  darl^ 
when  Cornstalk  effected  a  secure  retreat.  The  Virginian  loss  was 
severe,  embracing  three  Provincial  officers  and  some  sixty  men  killed 
and  ninety-six  wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  was  also  heavy,  but  its 
extent  could  never  be  exactly  ascertained,  as  during  the  very  hottest  of 
the  action  they  wore  seen  busily  engaged  throwing  the  dead  into  tlie 
Ohio  and  carrying  off  their  wounded.  Thirty-three  dusky  bodies  were 
found  on  the  field  the  next  day.  During  the  night  they  crossed  the 
Ohio  and  made  off  for  the  Scioto  towns. 

This  battle  was  the  very  last  that  took  place  under  British  dominion. 
It  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  obslinately-conttsted  stniggles  that 
ever  occurred  on  the  western  frontier,  lasting  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
Tlie  line  of  battle  was  at  times  a  mile  long,  and  at  points  the  contest- 
ants came  to  dose  quarters  with  tomahawks  and  clubbed  muskets.  The 
Indian  army  comprised  the  pick  of  the  Ohio  tribes.  Cornstalk's  tower- ' 
ing  form  could  frequently  be  seen  gliding  from  point  to  point,  rebuking 
the  fearM  and  leassuring  the  wavering.  It  is  asserted  that  on  ^  even* 
ing  preceding  the  battle,  this  distinguished  chief,  fearing  the  tssoe  ol 
the  approadiing  struggle,  openly  proposed  in  council  to  go  in  person  to 
the  camp  of  General  Lewis  and  negotiate  an  honorable  peace.  Ha 
.vdce,  however,  was  overruled.  "Then,"  said  he,  ''nnoe  you  an 
resolved  to  fight  you  shall  fight.  It  is  likely  we  will  have  hard  work 
to-morrow,  but  if  any  warrior  shall  attempt  to  run  away,  I  will  kill  hioi  ' 
with  my  own  hand." 

Subsequent  Atrocious  Murder  of  Cornstalk  and  his  Son. 

We  may  as  well  here  follow  the  brave  Cornstalk  until  he  met  his  sadi 
fate  in  the  year  '77.   It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  all  the  promineal 
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cliiefs  who  commanded  in  this  battle  were  murdered,  and  two  of  them 
close  by  the  battlefield.  Not  very  long  after  this  action,  Cai  Uiin 
Arbuckle  commanded  the  fort  erected  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  the  next 
year,  vrheo.  tfae  revolutionary  struggle  had  oommenced,  and  British 
agents  were  exerting  themselves  to  exdte  the  Indians  to  take  sides 
against  the  patriots,  Cornstalk  and*  Red  Hawk — not  showing  the  an- 
quencfaable  hatred  which  alwi^ys  animated  the  Shawnees  against  the 
Americans— visited  Arbuckle  and  declared  that  the  Shawnees  were  de- 
termined on  war,  and  he  supposed  that  he  and  his  would  be  rehictantly 
compelled  to  drift  with  the  stream.  Arbuckle  on  hearing  this,  resolved 
to  detain  the  two  chiefs,  hoping  thereby  to  keep  their  tribe  neutral. 

One  day  Elenipsiro,  Cornstalk's  son,  crossed  the  Ohio  on  a  visit  to 
his  lather.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  noble  and  promising  young 
chief.  The  very  next  morning  two  hunters  from  the  fort  were  ambushed 
in  the  woods  and  one  of  them,  Gillmore  by  name,  was  killed.  The 
soldiers  of  the  company  to  whicli  Gillmore  belonged  crossed  tlie  Kan- 
awha and  brought  back  his  mutilated  remains.  Tlie  canoe  had  scarce 
touched  the  shore  when  Captain  Hall's  men  cried  out  '*  Ixit  us  kill  the 
Indians  in  the  fort."  Captain  Hall  placed  himself  at  their  head^  and 
they  all  marched  up  the  bank,  maddened  with  rage  and  carrying  their 
loaded  firelocks  in  tiieir  hands.  Colonel  Stewart  anvl  Captain  Arbuckle 
exerted  themselves  in  vain  to  prevent  the  bloody,  trc.u  herons  deed,  but 
exasperated  to  fury  by  the  spectacle  of  Gillmore's  scalped  head,  they 
rushed  into  the  fort,  threatening  instant  death  to  all  who  dared  oppose 

The  intefpieter's  wife,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  the  Indians 
and  felt  an  affection  for  the  visitois,  ran  forward  and  told  them  that 
Hall's  soldiers  were  coming  to  take  their  lives  because  they  believed 
that  the  Indians  who  killed  Gillmore  had  come  with  Cornstalk's  son  the 
preceding  day.  This  the  young  chief  solemnly  denied,  averring  that 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  them.  His  father,  perceiving  that  Elentp- 
sico  was  in  great  agitation,  encouraged  him,  and  urged  him  to  cast  aside 
all  fear.  "If,  my  son,"  said  he,  '*  the  Great  Spirit  has  seen  fit  that  we 
should  die  together,  it  is  His  will,  and  you  ought  to  die  like  a  man." 
As  the  soldiers  approached  the  door.  Cornstalk  rose,  and  with  great  dig- 
nity advanced  to  meet  them,  receiving  eight  or  nine  balls  in  his  body 
and  sank  to  instant  death  without  a  groan.  His  son  remained  still  and 
passive  and  was  next  shot  dead  in  the  seat  he  occupied  Red  I  lawk 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  by  the  cliimncy  but  was  drapt^-^cd  out  and 
dispatched.  The  remaining  blawuee  was  shamefully  mangled  and  the 
horrid  tragedy  was  over. 
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The  Murder  of  the  Great  Chief  Bald  Eagle. 

We  might  have  mentioned  one  other  csuse,  somewhat  simihr  to  the 
one  just  lekted,  as  contributing  to  the  Indian  rancor  against  the  *'  Long 
Knives,"  as  they  called  the  Virginians.  The  wanton  murder,  tome 
little  time  before,  of  Bald  Eagle,  an  aged  Delaware  sachem,  was  pecu- 
liarly irritating  to  that  warlike  nation*  He  spoke  the  English  language 
with  great  fluency,  and  being  remarkably  fond  of  tobacco,  sweetmeats, 
and  rum,  all  of  which  were  generally  offered  to  him  in  profiision  in  the 
settlements,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  fort  erected  ai  the  mouttiol 
*  the  Kanawha,  and  familiarly  acquainted  even  with  the  children.  He 
usually  ascended  the  river  alone,  in  a  bark  canoe,  and,  from  the  fre- 
quency  and  harmlessness  of  his  visits,  his  appearance  never  excited  the 
least  alarm,  A  white  man,  who  had  suffered  much  from  the  Indians, 
encountered  the  old  chief  one  evening  alone  upon  the  river,  returning 
peaceably  from  one  of  his  usual  visits.  A  conference  ensued,  which 
terminated  in  a  quarrel,  and  the  old  man  was  killed  upon  the  spot.  The 
murderer,  having  scalywd  his  victim,  fixed  the  dead  body  in  the  usual 
sitting  posture  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  replaced  the  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and,  launching  the  canoe  again  upon  the  river,  permitted  it  to  float 
down  with  its  burden  undisturbed.  Many  settlers  beheld  it  descending 
in  this  manner,  but,  from  the  upright  posture  oi  the  old  man,  they 
supposed  that  he  was  only  returning,  as  usual,  firom  a  visit  to  the  whites. 
The  truth,  however,  was  quickly  discovered,  and  inflamed  his  tribe  with 
the  most  ungovebiable  rage.  Vengeance  was  vowed  for  the  outrage, 
and  amply  exacted. 

After  the  battle  of  FOmt  Pleasant,  General  Lewis  crossed  the  Ohio 
and  marched  rapidly  towards  the  Scioto  to  meet  Governor  Dnniiiore» 
according  to  orders.  At  the  Pickaway  Plains,  and  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  old  Chillicothe  and  the  chief  Indian  towns,  he  was  met  by 
a  message  from  Dun  more,  who  was  encamped  not  far  distant,  ordering 
him  to  stop,  as  he,  Dunmore,  was  about  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the 
Indians.  Indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated,  and 
finding  his  rear  threatened  by  a  large  force  of  savages,  Lewis  kept  on, 
disregarding  likewise  a  second  dispatch,  until  he  had  ajijiroachcd  within 
a  few  miles  of  old  Chillicothe.  Tlic  Governor  now  became  uneasy,  and, 
arcom])anied  by  White  Eyes,  the  celebrated  Delaware  chief,  he  peremp- 
torily ordered  Lewis  to  halt. 

It  is  asserted  that  at  this  untimely  arrest  of  their  march,  and  when 
they  were  in  position  and  in  condition  to  inflict  condign  punishment 
and  to  conquer  a  lasiinjj  peace,  it  was  with  dilliculty  that  the  A^irgiiiian 
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comma r(!er  could  restrain  his  men  from  lolling  Dunmoie,  who  wai 
deemed  a  traitor  to  his  country.    Lewis  was  now  ordered  to  return  forth- 
with to  Point  Pleasant  and  disband,  while  Dunmore  returned  to  Camp 
Charlotte  and  concluded  a  treaty.    The  chief  orator  on  the  Indian  side 
was  Cornstalk,  who  openly  charged  the  whites  with  being  the  sole  cause 
of  the  war,  enumerating  the  many  provocations  received  by  them,  and 
dwelling  at  length  and  with  force  upon  the  murder  of  lagan's  family. 
His  clear,  bugle  voice  could  be  distinctly  heard  over  the  whole  camp  of 
twelve  acres.    He  had  ever  been  the  friend  of  the  whites,  and  after  hifi 
iaie  defeat  by  General  Lewis,  he  led  his  broken  and  scattered  bands  to 
their  towns,  and  immediately  convened  a  council  to  detennine  upon 
what  was  next  to  be  done.  The  stem  old  diief  arose,  and  glancing 
ttoond  with  eagle  eye  upon  the  asKmbly  of  chiefi  and  oldest  warriors, 
he  put  the  question:  "What  shall  we  do  now?  The  *Long  Knives' 
are  coming  upon  ns  by  two  routes.   Shall  we  turn  out  and  fight  them?" 
No  response  being  made,  he  continued:  ''Shall  we  kill  all  our  squaws 
and  children,  and  then  fight  until  we  are  all  killed  ounelves?"  Still 
the  congregated  warriors  were  silent,  and,  afker  a  moment's  hesitation, 
Cornstalk  struck  his  tomahawk  into  the  war  post,  and  with  compressed 
lips  and  flashing  eye,  gased  around  the  assembled  throng  and  said,  with 
great  emphasis:  "Since  you  are  not  inclined  to  fight,  I  will  go  and  make 
peace;**  and  thus  it  was  he  met  Dunmore  before  the  arrival  of  General 
Lewis.    This  ended  the  campaign,  and  a  temporary  and  hoUow  pstOI 
was  rtAtt'hmA  nn    Kcxt  vcax  camc  the  Revolutkiiia 
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There  was  one  chief,  however,  whose  face  was  not  seen  and  whotp 
voice  was  not  heard  at  the  camp  of  Lord  Dunmore,  and  that  was  Loj^an. 
the  far-famed  Mingo  (which  means  Iroquois)  Chief.  He,  however,  is 
laid  to  have  sent  the  following  speech,  which  has  been  published  over  * 
the  whole  world,  and  has  ever  since  its  publication  formed  a  stap> 
model  of  oration  for  aspirii.g  youth  :  "1  appeal  to  any  white  man  to 
say,  if  ever  he  entered  I>ogan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  give  him  n'j». 
meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not 
Dunng  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained 
kDe  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the 
whites  that  my  cottntrymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  <  Logan 
is  the  fnend  of  white  men.'  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with 
yun,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man,  Colonel  Cresap,  who  last  Spring, 
in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  noi 
even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my 
blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  tor  re> 
venge.  I  have  sought  it;  I  have  killed  many ;  I  have  folly  glntted  my 
vengeance.  For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do 
not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt 
fear  I  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to 
mourn  for  Logan  ?   Not  one." 

Jeffersor.  published  this  speech  in  1784.  employing  the  following  com- 
plimentary language  concerning  it :  "I  may  cliallenge  the  whole  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  to  pronounce  a  single  passage  supr.rior 
to  the  speech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  Chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore."  The 
si)ecch  immediately  became  immensely  popular  ;  w.Lscoi)ied  intovaiiotis 
tongues,  and  was  published  into  books  of  oratory  for  the  instruction  o( 
youth.  In  1797,  Lutlicr  Martin,  a  very  able  Marylanil  lawyer,  and  a 
s(jn-in-law  of  Michael  Cresap,  addressed  a  long  letter  to  a  pub'ic  d^- 
claimer — who  had  been  regularly  reciting  this  alleged  speech  of  lAjgan— . 
in  which  he  asserted,  in  effect,  that  the  whole  letter  was  an  entire  fie- 
(i'.m;  that  neither  it  nor  anything  like  it  had  been  Spoken,  written  or 
Jclivered  by  I>ogan ;  that  its  sole  author  was  Jefferson  himself ;  tiiat  the 
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charge  contained  in  the  speech  was  a  vile  calumny,  and  tl^at  in  support 
of  these  assertions  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  lists  with  Jefferson. 

Jefferson,  finding  his  veracity  and  integrity  thus  openly  and  boldly 
impeached,  addressed  letters  to  various  pcrsoris  with  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing the  genuineness  of  the  alleged  speecli  of  Logan.  I  le  as- 
serted, however,  tliat  he  first  heard  of  the  speech  in  the  circle  of  Lord 
Dunmorc,  and  the  officers  who  had  been  at  Camp  Charlotte  with  him ; 
that  it  had  already  then  been  long  current  and  published ;  tliat  for  over 
twenty  years,  it  had  passed  uncontradicted,  and  thai  if  ft  were  not  true, 
he,  ai  well  as  ninltitudes  of  othen,  were  innocently  deceived,  and  that 
ai  for  doing  an  injury  to  Captain  Cresap,  he  was  entirely  guiltless,  hav- 
no  knowledge  of  him  nor  any  desire  to  do  him  any  injustice. 

We  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  long  controversy,  which  ex- 
cited a  great  deal  of  noise  and  feeling  at  the  time,  and  which  have  been 
qiixoted  at  length  by^many  historians.  The  information  which  Jefier< 
son  elicited  from  Uiose  in  a  position  to  be  more  fully  acquainted  with 
the  matter,  was  exceedingly  full  and  precise,  and  we  think  most  dearly 
established  the  following  facts :  that  a  speech  called  Logan's  was  un- 
doubtedly delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore  in  '74,  at  Camp  Charlotte,  near 
old  Chillicothe ;  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  honest  in  the  whole  matter,  and 
fully  t)elieved  that  Logan  had  written  or  delivered  the  speech  wliich  he 
published  as  his ;  that  Captain  Cresap,  and  not  Colorul  Cresap,  as  he 
is  styled  in  the  speech,  was  concerned  in  the  wanton  killing  of  Indians 
about  that  time,  but  that  said  Cresap  was  in  no  manner  concerned,  as 
the  speech  makes  Logan  say,  in  the  massacre  at  Yellow  Creek,  where 
Logan's  relatives  were  slaughtered. 

Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane,  the  founder  of  Wheeling  and  a  gentleman 
of  indisputable  veracity,  stated  that  he  knew  positively,  and  could 
abundantly  prove,  that  Cresap  was  engaged  in  the  attack  on  two  par- 
ties of  Indiana  bdow  Wheeling,  just  before  the  massacre  at  the  mouth 
of  Ydlow  Cieek,  but  that  at  that  last  massacre  Cresap  was  not  present, 
^neither  had  he,  Zane,  any  doubt  but  that  these  three  attacks  were  the 
came  of  Dnnmore's  war  which  immediately  followed.  James 
Cbanbefs,  who  lived  near  Bakefa  house,  opposite  Yellow  Creek,  and 
ivas  perfectly  cognisant  of  all  Ae  facts  of  the  massacre,  deposed  that 
Captain  Creasy  was  not  there  that  day ;  that  Cresap's  party  had  con- 
ftssed  in  lus  presence  that  they  had  attacked  Indians  just  previous, 
fiiends  and  relatives  of  Logan,  and  that  the  woman  killed  at  Baker's 
was  Logan's  sister.  Judge  James  testified  that  in  '74  he  lived  near  Fort 
Henry,  and  knew  that  there  was  a  war  club  with  a  note  attached,  left 
at  tbe  house  of  a  settler,  whose  family  were  cut  off  by  Logan's 
par^f  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy :     Captain  Cresap— What  dkl 
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yon  km  aqr  people  on  Yellow  Creeik  for?  The  white  people  killed  my 
kin  at  Conestoga  a  great  while  ago,  and  I  thought  nothing  of  diet. 
But  yon  killed  my  kin  again  on  Yellow  Creek,  and  took  my  counn 
pftemer.  Then  I  thought  I  must  kfll,  too,  and  I  have  been  three  timea 
to  war  since,  but  tlie  Indians  are  not  angry--onIy  myseU^  f-apfam 
John  Ix)gan.    July  2ist,  1774-" 

Confirmatory  of  the  above,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  person  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  Ixaving  been  captured 
by  Logan  in  person  and  afterwards  saved  by  him  from  the  tor- 
ture, who  testifies  that  Logan  always  treated  him  with  exceeding 
kindness  and  conversed  frequently  with  him,  always  charging  Captain 
Cresap  with  the  murder  of  his  family ;  that  on  July  21st  (the  very  date 
of  the  paper  given  above)  Logan  brought  him,  Robiu:>on,  a  piece  of 
paper  and  told  him  he  mint  write  a  letter  for  him,  which  be  meant  to 
cany  and  leave  hi  some  house  where  he  should  kill  somebody:  that  he 
made  ink  with  gunpowder,  .and  that  he,  Robinson,  then  wrote  the  let* 
ter  by  his  direction,  addressing  Captain  Cresap  in  it,  and  that  the  pur- 
port  of  it  was  to  ask  why  he  had  killed  his  people,  &c.,  and  signed  it 
with  Logan's  name,  which  letter  Logan  took  and  set  out  again  for  war» 
and  that  he  vnderstood  that  among  the  Indians  killed  at  Yellow  Creek 
was  a  sister  of  Logan,  tntemtCf  whom  the  whites  miniated  and  stuck  on 
a  pole :  that  he,  Robinson,  was  released  in  November,  but  wliile  he  re- 
mained, his  Lidian  relatives  by  adoption  were  exceedingly  indulgent  to 
him,  never  allowing  him  to  do  any  work. 

We  next  have  a  very  important  and  highly  interesting  letter  from 
General  Gibson,  who  deposed  that  he  w;is  with  Dunmore  at  Canip 
Charlotte:  that  at  the  request  of  the  Indians  that  Dunmore  should  send 
some  one  to  their  town  who  could  understand  their  language,  he,  Gib- 
son, was  so  dispatched  :  that  on  his  arrival  at  the  town,  Logan  came  to 
where  deponent  was  sitting  with  Cornstalk  and  other  cliiefs  and  asked 
him  to  walk  out  with  him  :  that  they  then  went  together  into  a  copse 
of  woods,  where  they  sat  down,  when  Logan,  after  shedding  abundance 
of  tears,  delivered  to  him  the  speech  nearly  as  related  by  Jefferson. 
Gibson  farther  deposed  that  he  then  told  Logan  that  it  was  not  Colonel 
Cresap  who  had  murdered  his  relatives,  and  that  although  his  son,  Cap- 
tain Midiael  Cresap,  was  with  the  party  who  killed  a  Shawnee  chief 
and  odier  Indians,  yet  .he  was  not  present  when  his  relatives  were 
killed  opposite  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek. 

To  our  mind  the  evidence  presented  is  entirely  conclusive,  and  if  Uie 
speech  generally  accredited  to  Logan  is  a  fabrication  at  it  it  the 
(abrication  of  Gibson  and  not  of  Jefferson.  We  will  only  add  a  few 
&cts  relating  to  the  life  and  death  of  a  chief  who  has  been  embahned 
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in  history  with  so  much  romantic  interest  attached  to  his  memory, 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Shikelliraus,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the 
Cayuga  nation,  who  Hvcd  at  Shamokin,  or  Concstog.i,  Pa.,  and  who 
was  a  zcilous  and  faithful  friend  of  Christianity  and  the  English.  His 
son  was  called  Logan  after  the  benevolent  James  Logan,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  whom  Shikellimus  was  long  on  intimate  terms.  Exactly 
when  Logan  emigrated  west  is  not  known,  nor  indeed  is  much  of  his  life 
while  in  Pennsylvania.  Ii  is  certain,  however,  tliat  he  always  liad  the 
reputation  of  being  a  just,  noble  and  friendly  Indian. 

Judge  Brown,  of  Mifflin  county,  asserts  that  he  was  the  fint  settler 
«in  the  Kisacoquillas  valley,  Fa.,  and  that  when  a  young  man  he  and 
thiee  others  had  wandered  out  one  day  in  search  of  springs.  The  party 
started  after  a  hear  and  became  separated.  Brown  was  looking  about 
for  the  bdsir's  tracb  when  all  at  once  he  came  upon  what  is  now  called 
the  Big  Spring,  and,  setting  his  rille  against  a  bush,  he  ran  down  to  get 
a  drink  firom  its  pure,  sparkling  waters.  Upon  putting  his  head  down, 
he  saw  reflected  in  the  water,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  shadow  of  a  tall 
Indian :  he  sprang  to  his  rifle,  when  the  savage  gave  a  yell,  whether 
lor  peace  or  war  the  young  hunter  could  not  exactly  make  out,  but 
upon  Brown  seizing  his  rifle  and  facing  the  stranger,  tlic  savage  knocked 
up  the  pan  of  his  gun,  threw  out  the  priming,  and  extended  his  open 
palm  in  token  of  amity.  After  putting  down  the  guns  they  both  shook 
hands  again.  This  was  Logan,  **  the  best  specimen  of  humanity,** 
writes  Brown,  **  I  ever  met  with,  either  white  or  red.  He  conld  speak 
a  little  English,  and  told  me  there  was  another  white  hunter  a  little 
way  down  tlie  stream,  and  guided  me  to  his  camp."  This  proved  to  \>e 
Samuel  Maclay,  also  searching  for  lands  to  settle  on.  The  two  young 
men  thus  made  known  to  each  other  tlirough  Logan,  were  intimate 
friends  ever  after. 

A  few  days  after  they  went  to  Logan's  Spring,  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant, where  was  their  Indian  fnend's  camp,  and  Maclay  and  Logan  soon 
became  engaged  in  shooting  at  a  mark  for  a  dollar  a  ^ot  Logan  lost 
foor  or  five  times  and  confessed  himself  beaten.  When  the  two  whites 
were  about  to  leave,  Logan  went  into  his  hut  and  brought  out  as  many 
deer  skios  as  he  had  lost  dollars,  but  Maclay  refused  to  take  them, 
alleging  that  they  had  been  his  guests  and  did  not  come  to  rob  him; 
that  the  shooting  was  only  a  trial  of  skill  and  the  bet  merely  nominal. 
Upon  this  Logan  drew  himself  up  with  great  dignity  and  said,  "  Me 
bet  to  make  you  shoot  your  best — me  gentleman,  and  me  take  your 
dollar  if  me  beat."  Maclay,  seeing  that  he  would  affront  his  sensitive 
viend,  was  obliged  to  take  the  skins,  and  so  nice  was  Logan's  sense  o! 
honor  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  even  a  horn  of  powdei 
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him  again. 

Heckewelder.  the  Moravian  missionary,  was  among  the  very  earliest 
residents  in  the  West,  and  asserts  that  Logan  was  introduced  to  him  by 
an  Indian  as  the  friend  of  the  white  people,  and  tliat  he  thought  him  an 
Indian  of  superior  talents.    He  exclaimed  against  the  whites  for  im- 
posing liquor  on  the  Indians,  but  confessed  his  own  fondness  for  it. 
Heckewelder  was  then  living  at  the  Moravian  town  on  the  Beaver,  and 
Logan  was  living  at  the  mouth  of  tliat  stream.    The  next  year,  when 
the  Moravians  were  passing  down  the  Beaver,  on  their  way  to  the  Mus- 
kingum, Heckewelder  called  at  Logan's  settlement,  and  was  received  with  * 
arery  posnble  civility.   Indian  reports  of  Logan,  after  the  mnrder  ol 
his  relatives  in  '74,  state  that  during  Dimmore'a  war,,  he  took  all  Htm 
revenge  he  could,  and  was  loth  to  lay  down  the  hatchet.  His  expres- 
rions  denoted  a  deep  mdancfaoly.  Life,  he  said,  had  become  a  torment 
to  him.  Heknewnomorewlut  pleasure  was;  thought  it  would  h«ve 
been  better  had  he  never  been  bom.  Report  fiirther  states  that  he  be- 
came delirious,  declared  he  would  kill  himself,  went  to  Detroit,  drank 
very  freely,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  what  became  of  him.   In  this 
condition  he  left  Detroit,  and  on  his  way  between  that  place  and  Miami 
was  murdered.   Heckewelder  continues  that  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Detroit  in  '81,  he  was  shown  the  spot  where  his  death  occurred.  Zeis* 
berger,  a  far-famed  and  entirely  credible  missionary  among  the  Dela 
wares,  stated  tliat  he  knew  Logan  from  a  boy ;  that  he  was  a  man  ot 
talents,  judgn\eiit  and  tjuick  apprehension,  and  doubted  not  in  the  least 
that  Ix)gan  sent  to  Dunmore  the  qpeech  that  has  become  of  such  world* 
wide  celebrity. 

When  Simon  Kenton  was  being  carried  prisoner  to  Sandusky,  and 
had  been  treated  very  harshly — a  savage  having  shortly  before  cut 
through  his  shoulder  with  an  axe — he  arrived  at  I>ogan's  tent,  and  says 
that  the  Mingo  chief  walked  gravely  up  to  where  he  stood  and  said: 
"Well,  young  man,  these  young  men  seem  very  mad  at  you."  **  Vra, 
sur,  they  certainly  are,"  naturally  replied  poor  Kenton.  «*Well,  don't 
be  disheartened.  I  am  a  great  chief.  You  are  to  go  to  Sandusky  ;  they 
speak  of  burning  you  there,  but  I  will  send  two  runner^  to-monbir  to 
speak  good  for  you."  This  he  did,  and  until  their  return  Kenton  was 
kindly  treated,  being  permitted  to  spend  much  of  his  time  with  Logan, 
who  conversed  freely  and  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  In  the  evening 
Logan  was  closeted  with  the  two  nmneis,  but  did  not  visit  Kenton  till 
next  morning,  when  he  walked  up  to  him,  gave  him  a  piece  of  bread, 
told  him  that  he  must  be  carried  to  Sandusky,  and  without  anodierwrord 
turned  upon  his  heel  tod  left  him.   Kenton  says  that  Logan's  form  was 
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striking  and  manly,  Ins  countenaiwx  calm  and  noble,  and  be  qioke 
English  fluently  and  correctly. 

This  was  in  '78.  A  Captain  John  Dunkin,  according  to  a  contribu* 
tion  in  the  American  Pioneer,  was  also  taken  prisoner  the  same  year, 
and  saw  a  good  deal  of  Logan,  who  spoke  both  English  and  French, 
and  told  Dunkin  that  he,  Logan,  had  two  souls — one  good,  one  bad; 
when  the  good  soul  was  uppermost,  he  was  kind  and  humane,  but  when 
the  bad  soul  ruled  he  w<ls  sa%'age  and  cruel.  Dunkin  said  that  he  was 
killed  by  his  own  brother-in-law  on  returning  from  a  council  in  Detroit. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  tliat  a  chief  who  was  so  uniformly  fricniliy  to 
the  whites,  and  who,  during  liis  whole  life,  exhibited  so  many  noble  and 
mtercsting  traits  of  character,  ^ould  have  .been  so  wronged  and  abused 
by  reckless,  wanton  borderers,  as  to  turn  all  bis  sweetness  into  gall,  and 
to  render  Utter  and  wretched  the  whole  balance  of  his  life^  Had  his 
Gumljr  been  spared,  bis  life  would  probably  have  been  widely  diflierent. 
Let  m  drop  a  tear  over  human  passion,  and  kt  the  avw  cf  LogHi  Km 
iBMiM  tkoM  df  the  flood  and  ntiMcL 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  CONESTOGA  INDIANS. 

Logan,  in  the  letter  attached  to  a  war  dnb,  left  ataboiderer*sboa9e,  used 
these  significant  words:  «« The  white  people  killed  my  kin  at  Concstoga 
a  great  while  ago,  and  I  thought  nothing  of  tM,  but  you  killed  my 
kin  again  at  Yellow  Creek,"  &&  This  allusion  was  to  the  massacre  in 
1 765,  over  ten  years  previous,  of  a  small  settlement  of  friendly  and  in- 
offensive Iroquois  at  Concstoga,  near  Lancaster.  The  perpetrators  of 
this  cruel  and  cowardly  slaughter  were  a  company  of  fanatical  back- 
woodsmen oif  the  Scotch-Irish  stock,  called  the  Paxton  Bo>'s,  who  lived 
at  PaxtoR,  Derry  and  Donegal,  old  settlements  near  Harrisburg.  These 
nide  and  hardy  borderers,  consisting  of  scouts,  rangers,  hunters,  farm- 
ers and  traders,  had  suffered  enormously  for  years  by  Indian  foravs  and 
scalpings  and  were  goaded  almost  to  desperation  at  their  Ic^  of  rela- 
tives, properly  and  stock.  They  looked  upon  the  redmen  as  so  many 
dogs,  and,  many  of  them  beitig  religious  zealots,  found  abundant  war- 
rant in  Scripture  for  treating  the  Indians  like  the  Canaanites  of  old,  to 
smite  them  and  utterly  destroy  them:  to  make  no  covenant  with 
thera  nor  show  mercy  unto  them." 

These  hot-headed  and  tempestuous  fiuiatics  were  about  as  much  exas- 
perated at  the  Qnakeit  and  the  Provincial  Legislature  as  thfy  were 
against  the  wvages  themselves.  They  complained,  and  with  mndkdiow 
of  justice,  that  while  they  on  the  harassed  and  smitten  border,  were 
scourged  and  peeled,  the  Legislature  and  the  Quakers  sat  at  their  ease, 
perfectly  indifferent,  wasting  the  precious  days  in  factious  wrangling 
and  more  careful  of  the  copper-colored  pagans  than  they  were  of  them. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  in  these  times,  and  only  reading  of  the  devastating 
outrages  of  savages  as  a  matter  of  remote  interest,  to  understand  tht 
intense  bitterness  and  implacable,  unquenchable  hatred  that  many  ot 
the  frontiermen  had  against  the  redmen,  whom  they  deemed  the  authors 
of  all  their  woes  and  the  barriers  to  their  success  as  land-getters.  The 
misery  of  the  matter  was  that  with  many  this  hate  was  blind  and  indis- 
criminate. They  placed  a//  Indians  in  the  same  category,  only  fit  to 
be  tracked  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts  and  utterly  swept  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

This  little  band  of  lounging,  broom-selling  Concstogas  were  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  incur  tlie  siispicion  of  the  Paxton  Boys  and  were 
charged,  if  not  with  secretly  indulging  in  the  border  muiders  and  rob* 
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berieii  at  leMt  with  itealthfly  abetting  tliem  and  meaUnglf  conveying 
inftmnitkm  to  the  actual  depredatois.  The  Ftoton  Boys  had  formed 
tfaemKlvea  into  a  body  of  nuigen  Sat  the  protection  of  the  frontier* 
under  the  auspices  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Colonel  Elder,  who  went 
about  with  cocked  hat  and  rifle  slung  on  shoulder — and  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Captain  Lazarus  Stewart  and  Matthew  Smith,  daring  and 
reckless  partisan  Captains  of  the  day.  Smith  heard  through  some  wan- 
dering scouts  that  an  Indian,  who  was  known  to  have  committed  some 
late  atrocities,  had  been  traced  to  the  Conestoga  settleimMit.  Tliis  was 
enough  to  fire  his  excitable  heart,  and  hastily  collecting  a  few  of  his 
**  boys,"  of  like  mind  with  himself,  they  rca(  lied  the  peaceable  Indian 
hamlet.  Here  Smith  dismounted,  and  crawling  forward,  rifle  in  hand, 
to  reconnoitre,  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  a  number  of  armed  warriors  in 
the  cabins. 

The  party  being  too  weak  for  an  attack,  returned  to  Pax  ton.  Run 
neri  were  sent  out,  and  the  very  next  day  a  body  of  fifty -seven  mounted 
men,  bioodOy  resolute  on  extirpating  ilie  Conestogas,  set  out,  arriving 
at  tfaeur  destination  by  daybreak.  Separating  into  small  squads,  they 
stealthily  surround^  the  humble  cabins.  An  Indian,  alarmed  at  the 
strange  sounds  without,  issued  from  one  of  the  huts  and  came  in  their 
direction.  **  He  is  the  very  one  that  killed  my  mother  I'*  asserted  one 
with  an  oath,  and  drawing  sight  he  was  ruthlessly  shot  down.  This  was 
signal  enough  with  men  only  tdo  anxious  to  commence  the  slaughter. 
With  an  appalling  shout  they  now  rushed  for^vard  out  of  the  night ; 
burst  into  the  peaceful  cabins;  shot,  stabbed,  tomahawked  and  scalped 
all  they  could  find  therein  to  the  number  of  fourteen  men,  women  and 
children,  and  then,  seizing  on  whatever  booty  offered,  they  set  fire  to 
the  hamlet.  The  rest  of  the  hapless  community  were  scattered  about 
the  neighborhood. 

On  the  return  of  these  night  prowlers  from  their  unholy  mission,  they 
were  met  by  Thomas  Wright,  who  testified  afterwards  that,  struck  by 
their  disordered  appearance,  and  seeing  a  bloody  tomahawk  at  each  sad- 
dle bow,  he  asked  where  they  had  been  and  what  doing,  and  on  being 
told,  they,  seeing  the  horror  depicted  on  his  countenance,  demanded  of 
him  if  he  believed  in  the  Bible,  and  if  the  Scriptures  did  not  command 
that  the  heathen  should  be  destroyed.  The  devil  could  always  quote 
Scriptme  for  his  purpose,  and  strangely  believing  or  affecting  to  believe 
that  they  had  been  doing  good  service,  these  bloody  miscreants  quietly 
dispersed  to  their  homes. 

A  prodigious  excitement  was  caused  by  these  lawless  and  execrable 
proceedings*  The  community  was  divided  in  opinion,  but  the  great 
majority  being  of  thoae  who  had  personally  suffered  fiom  savage  bar 
IZ 
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baritiei,  either  upheld  or  excused  the  massacre*  The  affrighted  and 
bonor-Btiidoeii  lemoant  of  the  Conestogas  knew  not  what  to  do  or 
where  to  turn  to  eicape  the  fury  of  their  rancorous  foes,  but  at  tengtb 
were  advised  to  appeal  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  for  protection,  and 
were  conducted  amid  growing  excitement  to  Lancaster  and  lodged  in 
the  stone  county  jail,  lo  strong  that  it  was  thought  to  afford  ample  pro- 
tection. 

The  news  of  this  flagrant  outrage  spread  like  wild-fire.  The  Gover- 
nor issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  the  inhuman  act  and  offering  a 
reward  for  the  perpetrators.  But  the  blood  of  the  Paxton  Bo)'s  wai 
now  inflamed.  Hearing  that  an  Indian,  charged  with  shedding  the 
blood  of  one  of  their  number,  was  among  these  jail  refugees,  a  party  oi 
over  fifty  assembled  secretly,  and  boldly  marclied  off  towards  Lancaster. 
It  is  said  tliat  the  design  of  the  leader,  Lazarus  Stewart,  was  only  to  de- 
mand this  one  man  and  to  put  him  singly  to  death  in  case  he  were 
found  guilty  of  murder.  But  unfortunately  human  passion  once  thor* 
oughly  aroused  cannot  be  80  easily  allayed.  It  gets  beyond  control  and 
resembles  the  tiger's  fierceness  upon  the  taste  of  blood.  The  fighting 
panKm,  Elder,  used  aU  his  influence  to  divert  them  from  their  unlawfiil 
design.  He  overtook  them  on  horseback,  plead,  remonstrated  and 
threatened,  tut  all  to  no  purpose.  He  then,  as  a  last  resort,  reined  up 
his  hone  in  fix>nt  so  as  to  block  up  the  narrow  path  and  eommamfed 
them  to  disperse.  Upon  this,  Matthew  Smith,  pointing  his  rifle  at  ha 
pastor's  heart,  ordered  him  to  make  room  or  he  would  Are.  A  passage 
was  thus  made  and  the  determined  band  soon  clattered  into  the  streets 
of  Lancaster  j  turned  their  panting  horses  into  a  tavern  yard ;  hurried 
to  the  jail  in  a  body;  burst  oj)cn  the  door  and  rushed  in  withhoilid 
yells  and  armed  to  the  teeth  with  rille,  knife  and  tomahawk. 

The  poor  Indians  to  the  number  of  near  twenty  were  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  jail  yard.  They  heard  with  dismay  the  furious  clamor  and 
saw  with  horror  the  inbursling  mob  of  cruel  and  yelling  persecutors.  It 
was  said,  on  the  testimony,  that  several  of  them  snatched  up  billets 
of  w^ood  in  self-defence.  Whether  this  may  have  changed  the  purpose 
of  the  invaders  will  never  be  known,  but  certain  it  is  that  they  were 
now  fisrociously  assaulted,  trampled  over,  slashed  with  knives  and  tom- 
ahawks, and  shot  with  rifles,  and  so  dose,  too,  that  heads  weie  btown 
to  puces  and  brains  scattered  about  over  the  walls  and  ground.  While 
diis  was  going  on,  the  magistrates  and  chief  citizens  were  in  church  at- 
tending the  Christmas  service.  The  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open 
and  the  horror-stricken  assemblage  could  hear  the  broken  exdamationi 
of  «  Murder  I— the  jail  I— the  Fiuton  Boys  I— the  Indians  I" 

It  was  enough  to  curdle  the  Uood  of  all  there.  Before  any,  how>* 
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ncr,  could  reach  the  jail,  tfae  bloody  deed  had  been  finishedi  and  the 
mnrdeiezs  were  teen  galloping  in  a  body  oot  of  the  town.  FianUuii 
in  his  account  of  the  massacre,  asserts  that  when  the  wretched  Tictina 

discovered  the  horrible  purpose  of  the  rioters,  "they  divided  into  their 
.  little  iaroilies,  the  children  clinging  to  their  parents  ;  they  fell  on  their 
knees,  protested  their  innocence,  declared  love  to  the  English,  asserting 
that,  in  their  whole  lives,  they  had  never  done  them  injury,  and  in  this 
posture  they  all  received  the  hatchet."  This  picture  may  be  somewhat 
overdrawn,  but  certain  it  is  that  all  who  witnessed  the  shocking  specta- 
cle united  in  declaring  tiiat  the  poor  wretches  met  their  fate  with  that 
unflinching  stoicism  which  characterizes  their  race.  A  company  of 
Highland  soldiers  on  their  way  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Philadelphia,  were  en- 
camped at  the  time  in  or  near  the  town.  It  is  said  tliat  they  refused  to 
interfere,  but  this  is  not  very  probable,  since  the  whole  dread  tragedy, 
so  carefully  had  it  been  concocted  and  so  sikntly  and  swiftly  executed, 
only  occupied  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  people  now  crowded  into  the  jail  yard  to  gaze  stupidly  upon  the 
ghastly,  pitiable  spectacle.  That  it  was  a  revolting  sight  the  following 
estnct  of  a, letter  addressed  to  Heckewelder,  the  missionary,  by  a  rt- 
spectable  and  intelligent  citizen  of  the  place,  iully  attests.  We  quote: 
«<  Ftom  fifteen  to  twenty  Indians  were  pUned  there  for  protection.  The 
first  notice  I  had  of  thb  afTair  was  while  at  my  lather's  store,  near  the 
oouft  house.  I  saw  a  number  of  people  running  down  street  towards 
the  gaol,  which  enticed  me  and  other  lads  to  follow.  At  about  sixty 
yards  fimn  the  jail  we  met  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men,  well  mounted 
on  horses,  and  armed  with  rifles,  tomahawks  and  scalping-knivcs,  fully 
equipped  for  murder.  I  ran  into  the  prison  yard,  and  there,  Oh,  what 
a  horrid  sight  presented  itself  to  my  view!  Near  the  back  door  of  the 
prison  lay  an  old  Indian  and  his  squaw,  partictilarly  well  known  and 
esteemed  by  the  people  of  the  town  on  account  of  their  placid  and 
friendly  conduct.  His  name  was  Will  Sock.  Across  him  and  his 
squaw  lay  two  children  of  about  the  age  of  three  years,  whose  heads 
were  split  with  the  tomahawk  and  their  scalps  all  taken  off.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  jail  yard  lay  a  stout  Indian  shot  in  the  breast.  His 
legs  were  chopped  with  the  tomahawk,  his  hands  cut  off,  and  finally  a 
rifle  ball  discharged  in  his  mouth,  so  that  his  head  was  blown  to  atoms, 
and  the  brains  were  splashed  against  and  were  yet  hanging  to  the  wall 
Ibr  three  or  four  feet  aioond.  This  man's  hands  and  feet  had  also  been 
chopped  off  with  a  tomahawk.  In  this  manner  lay  the  whole  of  them-, 
men,  women  and  children,  spread  aboot  the  prison  yard.-4ihot,  scalped, 
tttckedy  cut  to  pieces." 
But  atk  was  not  to  be  the  end.  A  dreadfid  ferment  was  created  all 
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along  the  border  by  this  atrocious  massacre.  The  people  of  the  fron- 
tier knew  that  many  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  deed  were  not  brutal 
ruffians,  but  were  among  the  best  and  most  substantial  residents,  wl;o 
had  long  and  effectively  been  employed,  too,  as  rangers  in  protecting 
the  whole  border.  They  knew,  also,  how  muc  li  that  border  had  suffered 
from  savage  atrocities,  and  while  they  heartily  condemned  the  crime, 
they  inclined  to  excuse  the  perpetrators  of  it.  But  in  Philadelphia  it 
was  widely  different  They  there  looked  upon  the  massacre  in  loine 
such  light  as  we  would  now  regard  it  They — Quakers  especially— as> 
sailed  not  only  the  murderers,  but  the  whole  Presbyterian  sect  with  a 
perfect  tempest  of  reproach  and  abuse.  In  obedience  to  public  da^ 
nior,  larg^  rewards  were  ofiered  for  the  arrest  of  the  criminals,  Imt 
these  shrank  not  from  the  trial,  but  boldly  prodaimed  the  necessity  oi 
their  act,  and  defended  it  by  argument  and  Scripture.  So  great  was 
the  ezdtement  along  the  frontier  that  to  arrest  the  ringleaders  of  the 
murderous  band  would  have  been  almost  impossible,  or^  at  least,  would 
have  required  the  assistance  of  a  large  military  force. 

The  excitement,  instead  of  decreasing  by  time,  daily  augmented,  bat 
not  altogether  from  this  one  cause.  The  backwoods  people  had  always 
suspected  the  Moravian  or  Christianized  I^idians  of  complicity  in  the 
attacks  of  the  heathen  Indians,  and  several  attempts  iiad  been  made  to 
assault  and  drive  them  out  of  their  country.  So  dangerous  l)ecanK 
their  position  tlut  at  last,  though  some  time  before  the  proceedings  just 
narrated,  the  Quaker  assembly  was  compelled  to  disarm  and  then  re- 
move these  converted  Indiai^  to  Philadelpliia  for  safety.  Much  against 
their  will,  they  had,  in  the  inidst  of  Winter,  to  prepare  for  migration. 
Their  total  number  was  one  hundred  and  forty.  It  was  in  November 
when  the  forlorn  procession — the  aged,  the  young,  the  side  and  the 
blind  borne  in  wagons,  while  the  rest  went  on  foot — commenced  its 
weary  journey.  At  every  village  and  hamlet  they  were  rudely  greeted 
with  curses  and  threats.  In  passmg  through  Germantown  they  were 
insulted  by  an  infuriate  mob,  but,  meek  and  gentle,  the  jaded  i^gnms 
answered  not,  but  steadily  kept  moving  on,  arriving  at  the  Pbiladd* 
phia  barracks  in  safety. 

Here  the  soldiers  quarteied  there,  obstinately  refused  them  admis- 
sion, and  the  shrinking,  cowering  fugitives  were  compelled  to  stand  in 
the  street  for  five  hours,  constantly  exposed  to  a  hooting,  yelling  and 
cursing  rabble,  who  tlireatened  to  kill  them  outright.  The  soldiers  still 
persisting  in  their  contumicy,  the  deplorable  i^roc  ession  again  took  up 
its  dreary  march,  followed  by  an  angry  and  tumultuous  mob  of  many 
thousands  and  proceeded  some  six  miles  further  to  Province  Island,  xnd 
were  there  lodged  in  some  waste  buildings.    Here  they  held  their  regu- 
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Iff  leligious  meetings  and  temained  peaceably  until  the  maasacie  of  tlis 
Conestogas,  already  related,  put  an  entirely  different  complexion  on 
matters.  Those  engaged  in  diat  successful  piece  of  butchery,  were 
soon  heard  to  boast  that  they  would  finish  this  Indian  business  at  Phibt- 

delpbia  The  idea,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  soon  grew  rapidly  into 
favor.  The  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  Quakers — they  alleged — in 
maintaining,  at  public  expense,  a  lot  of  savages  all  through  the  Winter, 
who  in  Spring  would  be  found  scalping  and  butchering  upon  the  border^ 
was  constantly  rung  upon  with  all  the  clianges. 

Meetings  were  now  held,  inflammatory  harangues  delivered,  false 
and  absurd  reports  were  industriously  circulated,  and  soon  these  reck- 
less and  hot-headed  borderers,  finding  their  sentiments  were  re-echoed 
from  a  noisy  and  lawlcs^i  party  in  Philadelpliia  itself,  began  to  clamor 
to  be  led  on  to  that  city.  Once  before  they  had  sent  thither  a  wagon  load 
of  the  scalped  and  mutilated  bodies  of  their  neighbors  to  impress  the 
Quakeis  with  a  realizing  sense  of  how  they  on  the  frontier  were  traattd 
by  their  special  pets,  the  Indians.  Now  they  resolved  to  go  themselviei» 
armed  cap-a-pie,  and  to  demand  protection.  This  was,  indeed*  na 
empty  threat,  lor  a  force  estimated  at  firom  five  to  fifteen  hundred  men 
mustered  in  January,  under  their  most  popular  leaders,  and  actually 
took  up  the  march  to  Philadelphia. 
The  ostensible  object  of  this  audsdous  excursion  was  Ae  destructiou 
the  Moradan  Indians;  what  political  designs  against  the  Quakci» 
lay  back  ci  this  have  never  been  divulged.   Their  numbers  gathered 
strength  at  every  mile,  and  the  prodigious  excitement  which  the  thick- 
crowding  reports  of  this  singularly  dariiSg  expedition  engendered  in 
Piiiladelphia  may  be  faintly  imagined.    Terror  and  confusion  were  uni- 
versal, and  the  city  was  working  like  a  hive  of  bees.    Even  the  non- 
resisting  Quakers  were  aroused  to  a  sense  of  what  was  due  from  their 
manhood  in  this  alarming  exigenry.    Tiie  magistrates  were  prcssingly 
urged  to  take  immediate  measures  for  repelling  force  by  force.  Eight 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  were  drawn  up  to  the  barracks,  where  tlic 
alarmed  Indians  were  now  confined.    The  citizens,  and  even  many  o< 
the  young  Quakers,  look  up  arms  and  stationed  themselves  at  these  bar- 
racks, which  they  put  in  as  good  a  condition  of  defence  as  possible. 

On  the  night  of  February  the  5  th,  the  mob  of  borderers  were  aif 
nounted  as  approaching.  Every  preparation  was  made  to  receive 
them.  The  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar.  The  bells  were  rung,  the 
streets  were  flluminated,  and  the  citizens,  being  suddenly  awakened 
from  sleep,  were  ordered  to  the  town  liall  to  receive  their  arms  and  am* 
munition.  Two  companies  of  volunteers  repaired  to  the  barracks,  and 
four  note  caanon  were  mounted.  These  prompt  s^nd  decided  prepare 
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lions  caused  the  approaching  mob  to  pause  and  ponder.  Some  gentle* 
men  were  deputed  to  visit  them  and  ask  their  cause  of  complaint. 
With  great  presumption  and  arrogance,  they  asserted  there  were  several 
murderers  among  the  Moravians,  and  insolently  demanded  that  these 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  To  pacify  ihcm,  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders was  induced  to  enter  the  barracks  and  asked  to  point  out  the 
cfTenders.  Each  slirinking  Indian  was  examined,  but  not  one  wm 
found  against  whom  any  crime  could  be  tradifiilly  diaiiged.  Tbf$ 
rioten,  on  bearing  this,  then  asKrted  that  tlie  Q^aken  BHUt  bme  ze* 
moved  and  secreted  the  criminal  Indians.  7%if  was  proved  &lie»  and 
the  turbulent  invadeis  were  forced  to  relinquisb  their  design  and  to  taioe 
vp  the  homeward  mardL 

The  Indians  now  became  objects  of  great  curiosity,  and  woe  virited 
by  thousands  of  all  ranla  and  conditions.  Their  Sunday  services  were 
attended  by  crowds  of  respectful  listeneis,  and  the  soldiers  themselves 
were  won  to  kindness  by  their  meekness  and  sincerity.  Yet  still  their 
condition  was  a  very  hard  one.  Accustomed  to  the  fm,  roaming  life 
of  the  woods,  confinement  bore  disastrously  upon  them.  The  high- 
seasoned  food  disagreed  with  tlicm,  and  as  the  Summer  advanced, 
fevers  and  small-pox  broke  out  among  them,  causing  great  loss  and  al- 
most despair.  No  less  than  fifty-six  of  them  died  during  this  long  cap- 
tivity, while  the  remainder  were  not  released  until  March,  1765,  after 
the  Indian  war  was  well  over.  They  now  settled  at  a  new  place  which 
they  built  up  near  Wyalusii^g  Creek,  and  called  Friedenshutten  (Tents 
of  Peace).  They  were  now  at  peace,  and  at  length,  after  all  their 
severe  trials  and  troubles,  were,  for  a  season,  contented^  hajifty  and 
prosperouik 


Chapter  IIL 


THB  UfB  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  WESTERN  PIONEESa. 

Mot  with  th*  bold  arrar 
Of  armiet  dread,  came  they 

Proud  conquest  am. 
Throng  a  kng  wwfim  mda^ 
With  patkttt  hardlbood, 
9r  tofl  aad  ttrife  aad  blood, 

nwMOvM  trao.— £.  %  Oti. 

We  aoir  aiihe  at  a  period  in  Western  Border  Histoiy  iriiidi,  if  H 
faave  not  for  the  reader  so  much  of  a  general  interest,  baa  jet  a  movp 
qiedal  ftscmation  since  it  abounds  in  a  series  of  femarkable  personal 

adventures  and  captivities ;  in  fierce  and  obstinate  individual  conflicts, 
and  in  incidents  of  varied  and  thrilling  interest.  By  the  close  of 
Dunmore's  war,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  tide  of  emi- 
gratioD  had  fairly  set  in  for  the  West.  It  was  relentless  as  fate— «a 
irresistible  as  old  ocean's  onrolHng  waves.  The  restless,  adventurous 
pioneer  still  pushed  on  and  on  ;  penetrating  dct^pcr  and  deeper  into  the 
wilderness;  ready  to  bid  a  stern  defiance  to  all  who  opposed,  and  hold- 
ing on  to  the  soil  he  had  so  valorously  won,  with  a  grim  and  unflinch- 
ing tenacity.  Often  rutlely  checked,  they  were  never  disheartened; 
nought  out  and  harassed  by  a  foe  that  neither  pitied  or  slumbered,  they 
itill  fought  on  and  on.  Ever  environed  by  perils ;  subjected  to  every 
variety  of  exposure  and  privation;  frequently  decimated  by  savage 
marauds  and  forays,  and  having  those  most  dear  to  their  hearts  killed, 
scalped  or  carried  into  captivity,  yet  they  never  tamed  back  upon  (be, 
but  met  bim  or  bunted  him  with  resolute  heart,  unquailing  eye,  and 
with  a  cool,  lecUess  courage  that  was  almost  sublime. 

Thus  the  borderers  grew  stronger,  bolder  and  more  stubborn  as  the 
years  rolled  on.  The  ringing  sounds  of  their  keen  aaeea  could  be  ever 
beard  in  new  clearings,  and  within  the  deepest  core  of  tiie  wildemea; 
*  '  strange  forests  were  notched  or  girdled  in  each  successive  fear,  aervbg 
to  mark  additional  daima;  the  jealous  denizens  of  the  woods  would 
ccMne  suddenly  upon  roving  nrveying  parties  with  pole  and  chain,  and 
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goaded  to  madness  at  the  sight,  would  attack  them  with  vindictive  bit- 
temev.  An  undying  and  implacable  hatred  grew  up  between  llie  tm 
noes,  as  fierce  and  bitter  as  that  which  formerly  existed  between  Bfoor 
■nd  Spaniard,  and  engendered,  too,  by  much  fhe  same  cause.  One 
sight  of  each  other  was  the  signal  for  a  grapple  and  a  deadly  struggle. 
With  kindled  eye  and  expanded  nostrfl,  they  swiftly  mshed  to  the  con- 
iictf  inspired  by        ^^^^^    ^^.^  wznim  fed 

fa  aeedng  Ibonai  vaMhv  of  thdr  simL 

Now  it  was  that  such  daring  and  indomitable  characters  at  Boons^ 
Kenton,  Hanrod,  Bnuly,  Logan,  Sevier,  the  Poes,  the  Zanes,  the 
Cdlodis  and  the  Wetzells,  first  came  to  the  fore-ficont^the  most  proni- 
nent  types  of  their  daas ;  to  whom  fear  was  utterly  unknown;  wIm 
all  had  a  certain  free  dash  of  the  wilderness  in  their  ways  and  wander* 
ings ;  whose  very  buckskin  garments  had  the  odor  of  the  forest  mould  oi 
herbage  about  them,  and  who  soon  learned  to  surpass  even  their  swarthy 
foes  themselves  in  woodcraft,  in  trailing,  in  artfui  strategy  and  in  bandp 
t9-hand  combat. 

For  several  years,  parts  of  the  Monongahela  valley,  the  region  about 
Fort  Pitt  and  the  West  Virginia  valleys  lind  been  sparsely  settled,  and  the 
Zancs  had  formed  a  flourishing  colony  at  Fort  Henry,  (now  Wheeling.) 
Most  of  the  emigrants  came  by  way  of  Redstone,  (now  Brownsville,)  on 
the  Monongaliela,  and  since,  liy  Dunmore's  treaty  at  Camp  Charlotte  a 
peace  or  rather  a  tcmpcjrary  truce  was  patched  up,  the  settlers  came  out 
in  swarms,  extending  as  far  west  as  Kentucky.  It  was  the  true,  genuine 
spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  si)urned  all  restraint  and  subdued  all 
things  to  its  will,  that  impelled  them,  and  they  clustered  about  the  var- 
ious outposts  of  dvilisatiou,  prepared  to  "do  or  die  "—to  wrest  a  gen- 
erous living  from  the  teeming  soil,  or  leave  their  bones  within  its 
bosom.  Those  who  located  atong  the  Ohio  differed  fix>m  those  who  se- 
lected lands  in  the  interior.  They  were  more  ambitious  of  pusbuig 
themselves  forward  and  many  of  them,  anticipating  the  tune  when  the 
Indian  territory  across  the  Ohio  would  be  thrown  open  to  settlemenl, 
cnssed  to  explove  the  country  and  to  pick  out  for  themseWes  thi 
choke  spots. 

Around  these  they  wt)uld  generally  mark  trees  or  otherwise  define 
tioundaries  by  which  they  could  be  afterwards  identified.  There  were, 
also,  at  every  frontier  post,  persons  who  were  attracted  thither  by  their 
love  of  hunting  and  by  a  genuine  attachment  for  tlie  wild,  unshackled 
»ccnes  of  a  ranger's  life.  Existence  in  the  house  or  in  forts  was  inex- 
pressibly irksome  to  them.  They  only  felt  perfectly  free  and  joyous 
when  roaming  the  unbounded  forests,  couched  on  their  l)eds  of  leaves 
Of  skins  at  night,  and  utterly  heedless  of  all  restraint  or  trammeL 
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This  constant  practice  in  the  "  mimicry  of  war"  soon  begot  a  nerve 
and  skill  which  enabled  thera  to  cope  successfully  with  the  wily  savage. 
Hiey  were  perfectly  at  home  in  the  woods  by  day  or  by  night,  and 
»uld  steer  their  way  to  any  part  of  the  compass  with  as  much  unerring 
cei tainty  as  the  red:3kins  ihciiisclvcs.  It  was,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cessive hazard  in  time  of  war,  a  free  and  happy  life,  and  it  is  no  marvel 
that  10  Boany  of  the  frontier  men  and  youth  became  completely 
enamored  of  this  Gypsey  abandon  of  the  forest,  passing  most  of  their 
lime  in  vagabondizing  hither  and  yon,  **  wandering  at  tlieir  own  ssreet 
win**  When  gathered  about  tlieir  fire  at  night,  the  stars  glimmeriog 
dimly  through  the  roof  above  them,  they  could  right  heartily  Join  m 
As  ««Scmg  of  the  Pioneer: " 

The  hunt,  the  shot,  the  glorioui  chase  { 
Th»  Cftptured  dk  OT  deer : 

Tlic  Camp,  ihr  >>ip,  bright  fire,  and  ' 

'1  he  rich  and  whLjlc»'..'me  cheer; 
The  sweet,  sound  sleep  at  dead  of  alfllht 

By  the  camp  fire  bUiing  high, 
Uobrokcn  bj  the  wolPt  long  howl 

Or  ifcs  pMtbcr  apriagtag  ky* 

As  one  of  their  own  number  truthfully  writes:  ** Various  as  may 
have  been  their  objects  in  emigrating,  no  sooner  had  they  come  ic^ 
geiher  tnan  there  existed  in  each  settlement  a  p^irfect  unison  of  feeling. 
Similitude  of  situation  and  conKnonality  of  danger,  operating  as  a  magic 
charm,  stifled  in  tiieir  birth  all  those  little  bickerings  which  are  lo  apt 
to  disturb  the  quiet  of  '  society.'  Ambition  of  preferment  and  the 
pride  of  place,  too  often  but  hindrances  to  social  intercourse,  were  un- 
known among  them.  Equality  of  condition  vendered  them  strangen 
alike  to  the  baneful  distinctions  created  by  wealth  as  to  other  advoi- 
titious  circumstances.  A  sense  of  mutual  dependence  for  their  comoMm 
security  locked  them  in  amity ;  and,  conducting  their  several  purposes 
hi  liarmonious  concert,  together  they  toiled  and  together  suffered. 

"In  their  intercourse  with  others  they  were  kind,  beneficent  and  disbi- 
terested ;  extending  to  aU  the  most  generous  hospitality  which  thdr  cir- 
cumstances could  afford.  That  selfishness  which  prompts  to  liberality 
for  the  sake  of  remuneration,  and  proffers  the  civilities  of  life  with  an 
eye  to  individual  interest,  was  unknown  to  them.  They  were  lund  fof 
kindness'  sake,  and  sought  no  other  recohipense  tium  the  never-failing 
ODOCOmitant  of  good  deeds — the  reward  of  an  approviiig  conscience. 
Such  were  tlie  early  pioneers  of  the  West,  and  we  might  even  now 
profit  from  the  contemplation  of  their  humble  virtues,  hospitable  homes, 
and  spirits  patient,  noble,  proud  and  free — their  scif-resj)ect  grafted  on 
innocent  thoughts ;  their  days  of  health  and  nights  of  sleep— their  toiU 
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by  danger  digniTicd,  yet  guiltless — their  hopes  of  cheerful  old  age  ar,;i 
a  quiet  grave,  with  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf,  and  their  grand 
children's  love  (or  an  epitaph. 

The  great  object  with  most  wlio  moved  West  was,  of  course,  to  better 
their  condition  ,  and  this  more  especially  after  the  Revolution.  Land  was 
the  great  desideratum,  and  it  could  be  obtained  literally  "for  the  taking 
up."    The  methods  in  which  this  was  done  are  best  described  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Doddridge,  D.      whose  father  moved  into  West  Virguua  in 
1/73;  J^^^  before  the  outbreak  of  Dunmore's,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
railed,  Cresap's  war.  Brought  up  in  a  rude  wilderness  cabiui  the  Doc- 
tor spent  his  whole  life  amid  the  dangen  and  vidssitndes  whicb  made 
up  the  backwoodsman's  life,  and  has  written  very  graphically  of  the 
qiorts,  customs,  struggles,  privations  and  vicissitudes  whidi  went  to 
make  up  Uie  pioneer's  average  life.   His  earliest  recollections  were  of 
.the  humble  log  cabin,  the  protecting  fort,  the  encircling  woods,  the  ex- 
citements of  the  chase,  and  the  perils  of  the  redskin  scalp-hunters.  His 
infant  sbitnVers  were  disturbed  by  the  yell  of  the  Indian,  and  the  scene 
of  his  boyish  sports  was  a  dense  and  sombre  forest,  in  which  danger  lay 
ambushed  in  so  many  sliapes  that  even  the  lads  of  the  border  grew  cun- 
ning in  eluding  or  self-possessed  in  meeting  it.    We  shall  hereafter 
quote  ireely  and  liberally  from  his  tamous  "Notes*"  wm  kmc  dm  oI 
piinL 
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tSE  TTTLB  TO  LANDS-.THE  HARDSHIPS  OP  SETTLBRS. 

*'Our  early  land  laws  allowed  four  hundred  acres  and  no  more  to  a  set* 
Ikment  right.  Many  of  our  first  settlers  seemed  to  regard  this  as  enough 
fbr  one  family,  and  believed  that  any  attempt  to  get  more  would  be  sin- 
fil,  although  they  might  have  evaded  the  law,  which  allowed  of  but  one 
settlement  right  to  any  one  individual,  by  taking  out  the  title  papers  in 
the  names  of  others,  to  be  aftenvards  transferred  to  them  as  if  by  pur- 
chase. Some  few,  indeed,  pursued  this  practice,  but  it  was  generally 
held  in  detestation. 

The  division  lines  between  those  whose  lands  adjoined  were  generally 
made  in  an  amicable  manner  before  any  survey  was  made  by  the  parties 
concerned.  In  doing  this  they  were  guided  mainly  by  the  tups  of  ridges 
and  water  courses.  Hence,  the  greater  number  of  farms  in  the  west- 
cm  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
an  amphitheatre.  The  buildings  occupied  a  low  situation,  and  the  tops 
of  the  miroiinding  hills  were  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  to  whidi  the 
fiusily  mansion  belonged.  Our  forefiuheis  were  fond  of  farms  of  this 
descfiptiont  because,  as  they  said,  'Everything  comet  to  the  house 
down  hilL'  In  the  hilly  parts  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  hnd  having 
been  laid  out  by  straight  parallel  lines,  the  farms  present  a  different  at> 
pect  There  the  buildings  firequently  occupy  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

Our  people  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  mode  of  'getting  land 
for  taking  it  Up/  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  the  west  side 
of  the  Ohio  would  ultimately  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  my,  Henc^ 
almost  the  whole  region  between  the  Ohio  anrl  Muskingum  was  parceled 
Olit  in  'tomahawk  improvements/  but  those  so  claiming  were  not  satis- 
fied with  a  single  four  hundred  acre  tract.  Many  owned  a  great  num- 
ber of  tracts  of  the  best  land,  and  thus,  in  imagination,  were  as  '  wealthy 
as  a  South  Sea  dream.'  Some  of  these  land  jobbers  did  not  content 
themselves  with  marking  trees  at  the  usual  height  with  the  initials  of 
their  names,  but  climbed  up  the  large  beeches  and  cut  the  letters  in  their 
retentive  bark,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  from  the  ground.  To  enable 
them  to  identify  these  trees  at  a  future  period,  they  made  marks  on  the 
trees  around  as  references.  At  an  early  period  of  our  settlements  there 
was  an  inferior  kind  of  land  title,  denominated  a  *  tomahawk  right' 
Thii  was  made  by  deadening  a  few  trees  near  a  spring,  and  maridng  oa 
one  or  more  of  them  the  initials  of  the  name  of  the  person  by  irham 
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the  improvement  was  made.  Rights  acquired  in  this  way  were  frc 
quently  bought  and  sold. 

The  settlement  of  a  new  country  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
an  old  one  is  not  attended  with  much  difficulty,  becanse  supplies  can 
be  leadUy  obtained  from  the  latter  but  the  settlement  of  «  country 
more  remote  is  qnite  a  different  thing,  because  at  the  outset,  food* 
laiment  and  0ie  in^Iements  of  husbandry  are  only  obtained  in  small 
supplies  and  with  great  difficulty.  The  task  of  making  new  estabUsb- 
menta  in  a  remote  wilderness,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  is  sufficiency 
difficulty  but  when,  in  addition  to -all  the  unavoidable  hardships  attend- 
ing on  this  business,  tiiose  resulting  from  an  extensive  and  furious  war- 
fare with  savages  are  superadded,  toil,  privations  and  sufferings  are  then 
carried  to  the  full  extent  of  the  capacity  of  men  to  endure  them. 

Sudi  was  the  wretched  condition  of  our  forefathers  in  making  their 
settlements.  To  all  these  other  difficulties  and  privations,  the  Indian 
war  was  a  weighty  addition.  This  destructive  warfare  they  were  cotsn 
pelled  to  sustain  almost  single-handed,  because  the  Revolutionary  con- 
test gave  full  employment  for  the  military  strength  and  resources  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountains. 


Amusino  Experisncss  of  Young  Doddridge — Coffer  and  Game, 

•*  Some  of  the  early  settlers  took  the  precaution  to  come  over  the 
mountains  in  the  Spring,  leaving  their  ftmilies  behind,  to  raise  crops  ot 
ooni»  and  ^ben  return  and  bring  them  out  in  the  Fall.  This  was  the 
better  wny.  Othen,  especially  those  whose  families  were  small,  brought 
them  with  them  in  the  Spring.  My  fiither  took  the  latter  course.  His 
fimily  was  but  small,  and  he  brought  them  all  with  him.  The  Indian 
meal  which  he  transported  over  the  mountains  was  expended  six  weeki 
too  soon,  80  that  for  that  length  of  time  we  had  to  live  without  bread. 
The  lean  venison  and  the  breast  of  wild  turkeys,  we  were  taught  to 
call  driod.  The  flesh  of  the  bear  was  denominated  meat.  This  artifice 
did  not  succeed  very  well ;  after  living  in  this  way  for  some  time,  we 
became  sickly ;  the  stomach  seemed  to  be  always  empty  and  tormented 
with  a  sense  of  hunger.  I  remember  how  narrowly  the  children 
watched  the  growth  of  the  potato  p-unpkin  and  s^iiiasli  vines, 

hoping  from  day  to  day  to  get  something  to  answer  in  the  place  of 
bread.  How  delicious  was  the  taste  of  the  young  potatoes  when  we  got 
them  I  What  a  jubilee  when  we  were  permitted  to  pull  the  young 
com  for  roasting-cars !  Still  more  so,  when  it  had  acquired  sufficient 
hardness  to  be  made  into  johnny-cakes,  by  the  aid  of  a  tin  grater.  We 
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then  became  healthy,  Tigorous,  and  contented  with  our  situation,  poof 
II  it  was. 

The  furniture  of  the  table,  for  several  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  consisted  of  a  few  pewter  dishes,  plates  and  spoons,  but 
mostly  of  wooden  bowls,  trenchers  and  noggins.  If  these  last  were 
scarce,  gourds  and  hard-shelled  squashes  made  up  the  deficiency.  The 
fron  pots,  knives  and  forks,  were  brought  from  the  east  side  of  the 
m  ountains,  along  with  salt  and  iron,  on  pack  hurses.  These  articles  of 
luiiiiture  corresponded  very  well  with  the  articles  of  diet.  'Hog  and 
hominy'  was  a  dish  of  proverbial  celebrity.  Johnny-cake  or  'pone* 
was  at  the  outset  of  the  settlements  the  only  form  of  bread  in  use  foi 
Ireakfiot  and  dinner]  at  supper,  milk  and  mush  was  the  standard  dish. 
When  milk  was  scarce,  hoxniny  supplied  its  place,  and  musAi  was  fie- 
qoently  eaten  with  sweetened  water,  molasses,  bear*s  oil,  or  the  gravy 
d  fried  nMat 

In  our  display  of  inniiture,  delf,  china  and  sOver  were  unknown* 
The  introduction  of  delf«ware  was  considered  by  many  of  the  hack* 
woods  people  as  a  wasteful  innovation.  It  was  too  easily  broken,  and 
the  ]mtes  dulled  their  scalping  and  clasp  knives.  Tea  and  oofiee,  in 
the  phrase  of  the  day,  *did  not  stick  to  the  ribs.'  The  idea  then  preva* 
lent  was  dnt  they  were  only  designed  for  people  of  quality,  who  did 
nctt  labor,  or  for  the  rich.  A  genuine  backwoodsman  would  have 
diought  himself  disgraced  by  showing  a  fondness  for  such  '  slops.' 

I  well  recollect  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  teacup  and  saucer,  and 
tasted  coffee.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  about  six  or  seven  years  of 
age.  My  father  then  sent  me  to  Maryland,  with  a  brother  of  my  grand- 
father, Mr.  Alexander  Wells,  to  go  to  school.  At  Colonel  Brown's,  in 
the  mountains,  at  Stony  Creek  glades,  I  for  the  first  time  saw  tarae 
geese,  and  by  bantering  a  pet  gander,  I  got  a  severe  biting  by  his  bill, 
and  a  beating  by  his  wings.  I  wondered  very  much  lliat  birds  so  large 
and  strong,  should  be  so  much  tamer  than  the  wild  turkey ;  at  this  place, 
however,  all  was  right,  excepting  the  large  birds  which  they  called  geese. 
The  cabin  and  ftimiture  were  such  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in 
tfie  backwoods,  as  my  country  was  then  called. 

At  Bedford,  everything  was  changed.  The  tavern  at  which  my 
mide  put  up,  was  a  stone  house,  and  to  make  the  changes  still  more 
complete,  it  was  plastered  on  the  inside,  both  as  to  the  walls  and  ceiUng. 
On  going  into  the  dining-room,  I  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
appearance  of  the  house.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  house  in 
the  world  Unt  was  not  built  of  logs;  but  here  I  looked  round  and  could 
see  no  logs,  and  above  I  could  see  no  joists ;  whether  such  a  thing  hai 
been  made  by  the  hands  of  man,  or  had  grown  so  of  itself,  I  could  ool 
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conjecture.  I  had  not  the  courage  to  inquire  an)  tiling  about  it.  ^V^^elI 
sup])er  came  on,  my  confusion  was  'worse  confoundLcl.'  A  little  cup 
stood  in  a  bigger  one,  wilhsome  brownish-looking  stuff  in  it,  which  was 
neither  milk,  hominy,  nor  broth ;  wliat  to  do  with  these  little  cups,  and 
the  little  qioont  belonging  to  them,  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I  was  a&a&J 
Id  ask  anytbiof  concerning  the  use  of  them. 

I,  therefoic,  watched  attentively  to  see  what  the  big  folks  would  6n 
with  their  little  cups  and  spoons.  I  imitated  them  and  found  the  taste 
of  the  co0ee  nauseous  beyond  anything  I  had  ever  tasted  in  my  life. 
I  continued  to  drink  as  the  rest  of  the  company  did,  but  with  tears 
streaming  from  my  eyes ;  but  when  it  was  to  end,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
know,  as  the  little  cups  were  filled  -inmiediately  after  being  emptied. 
This  circumstance  distressed  me  very  much,  as  I  durst  not  say  I  had 
enough.  Looking  attentively  at  the  grown  persons,  I  saw  one  man  turn 
his  cup  bottom  upwards  and  put  his  little  spoon  across  it.  I  observed 
that  after  this  his  cup  was  not  filled  again.  I  followed  his  example,  and 
to  my  great  satisfaction,  the  result  as  to  my  cup  was  the  same, 

A  neighl)or  of  my  father,  some  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  had  collected  a  small  drove  of  cattle  for  the  Baltimore  market. 
Amongst  the  hands  employed  to  drive  them,  was  one  who  had  never 
seen  any  condition  of  society  but  that  of  the  woodsmen.  At  one  of 
their  lodging-places  in  the  mountain,  the  landlord  and  his  hired  man, 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  stole  two  of  the  bells  belonging  to  the  drove, 
and  hid  them  in  a  piece  of  wootis. 

The  drove  liad  not  gone  far  in  the  morning  before  the  bells  were 
missed,  and  a  detachment  went  back  to  recover  them.  The  men  were 
found  reaping  the  field  of  the  landlord,  lliey  were  accused  of  tlie 
theft,  but  they  denied  the  charge.  The  torture  of  <  sweating,'  accord- 
ing to  fhe  custom  of  that  time,  that  Is,  of  suspension  by  the  arms 
pinioned  behind  the  backs,  brought  a  confession.  The  bells  were  pio> 
cured  and  hung  round  the  necks  of  the  thieves.  In  this  conditkm  they 
were  driven  on  foot  before  the  detachment  until  they  overtook  the  drove* 
which  by  this  time  had  gone  nine  miles.  A  halt  was  called,  and  a  jiirjr 
■elected  to  try  the  culprits.  They  were  condemned  to  receive  a  oertam 
number  of  lashes  on  llie  bare  back,  from  the  hand  of  each  drover.  The 
man  above  alluded  to  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the  bells;  when  it  came 
to  his  turn  to  use  the  liickory,  *  now,'  says  he  to  the  thief, '  you  infernal 
scoundrel,  I'll  work  your  jacket  nineteen  to  the  dozen — only  think  what 
a  rascally  fgure  I  sliould  make  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  without  a  bell 
on  my  horse  V 

Tlic  man  vvas  in  rnrnest  ;  in  a  country  where  horses  and  cattle  arc 
postured  in  the  range,  bells  are  necessary  to  enable  the  owners  to  fioa 
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ihem;  to  the  traveler  who  encamps  in  the  wiMmicss,  tlicy  are  indk 
pensable,  and  the  individual  described  had  probably  never  been  placed 
in  a  ritwirioit  In  which  they  were  not  requisitt* 

HUNTIMO  AND  HUMT£RS  OF  TU£  BORDER — LiFE  IN  THE  WoODS. 

^*Hiintmg  was  an  important  part  of  the  employment  of  the  early  aet- 
ders.  For  some  yean  after  their  emigration*  the  forest  supplied  them 
with  the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence ;  some  families  were  without 
bread  for  months  at  a  time,  and  it  often  happened  that  the  fiist  meal  oi 
the  day  could  not  be  prepared  nntil  the  hunter  returned  with  thie  qpoi% 
of  the  diase.  Fur  and  peltry  were  the  circulating  mediums  of  the 
country ;  the  hunter  had  nothing  else  to  give  in  exchange  for  rilles» 
salt,  lead  and  iron.  Hunting,  therefore,  was  the  employment,  rather 
than  the  sport,  of  the  pioneers ;  yet  it  was  pursued  with  the  alacrity  and 
sense  of  enjoyment  which  attend  an  exciting  and  favorite  amusement. 
Dangerous  and  fatiguing  as  are  its  vicissitudes,  those  who  become  ac- 
customed to  the  chase  generally  retain  through  life  their  fondness  for 
the  ritle. 

The  class  of  hunters  with  whom  I  wms  acquainted,  were  those 
whose  hunting  ranges  were  on  tlie  western  side  i»f  tlic  river,  and  at  the 
distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  from  it.  Fail  and  Winter  was  the  time 
for  deer,  and  Winter  and  Spring  for  fur-skinned  animals,  which  coula 
be  hunted  in  any  month  with  an  R  in  it.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  were 
pretty  wtU  down  and  the  weather  became  rainy,  accompanied  with 
slight  snows,  tiMse  men,  often  acting  the  part  of  husbandmen,  began  to 
feel  that  tb^  were  also  hunters,  and  grew  restless  and  uneasy  at  home. 
Everytiiing  about  them  became  disagreeable.  The  house  was  too  warm; 
the  feather  bed  too  soft,  and  even  the  good  wife  was  not  thought,  for 
the  time  being,  an  agreeable  companion.  The  mmd  of  the  hunter  was 
wholly  occupied  with  the  camp  and  the  cliase. 

I  have  often  seen  them  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  at  this  seasoiir 
walk  hastily  out  and  look  anxiously  to  the  woods  and  snuff  the  autnm 
nal  winds  with  the  highest  rapture ;  then  return  into  the  house  and  casta 
quick  and  attentive  look  at  the  rifle,  which  was  a1wa}'S  suspended  to  a 
joist  by  a  couple  of  buck-horns  or  wooden  forks.  The  hunting  dog. 
understanding  the  intcnliuns  of  his  in.tstcr,  would  wag  his  tail,  and  by 
every  blandislm^ent  in  his  power,  express  his  readiness  to  accompa^iy 
him  to  the  woods.  A  hunt  usually  occu[»ied  several  da}-s,  and  often 
extended  to  weeks;  the  hunter  living  in  a  camp,  hidden  in  some  seclu 
ded  place,  to  which  he  retired  every  night,  and  where  he  kept  his  store 
of  ammunition  and  other  plunder.    There  were  individuals  who  it 
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mafawd  for  months  together  in  the  woods,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
didr  Uvea  in  theae  camps,  ivhicfa  are  thus  described: 

A  lamtiDg-caiiqp,  or  what  was  caUed  a  half-faced  cabin,  was  of  tfie 
ibUowing  form :  iSbe  back  part  of  it  was  sometimes  a  large  log;  at  the 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  this,  two  stakes  were  set  in  the  ground 
a  few  inches  apart ;  and  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  these, 
two  more,  to  receive  the  ends  of  poles  for  the  sides  of  the  camp.  The 
whole  slope  of  the  roof  was  from  the  front  to  the  back.  The  covering 
was  made  of  slabs,  skins  or  blankets,  or,  if  in  the  Spring  of  the  year, 
the  bark  of  the  hickory  or  ash  tree.  The  front  was  left  entirely  open. 
The  fire  was  built  directly  before  this  opening.  The  cracks  between 
the  poles  were  filled  with  moss.  Dry  leaves  served  for  a  bed.  It  is 
thus  that  a  couple  of  men,  in  a  few  hours,  will  construct  for  themselves 
a  temporary,  but  tolerably  comfortable  defence  against  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather. 

The  site  for  the  camp  was  selected  with  all  the  sagacity  of  the 
woodsmen,  so  as  to  have  it  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  hills  from  every 
wind«  but  more  especially  from  those  of  the  north  and  south.  These 
shelters  were  so  artfully  concealed,  as  to  be  seldom  discovered  except 
hf  accident.  An  nnde  of  mine,  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Teter,  occa- 
copied  the  «une  camp  for  several  jrears  in  succession.  It  was  sitoated 
on  one  of  the  southern  branches  of  Cross  Creek.  Although  I  liTed 
many  yean  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  the  place,  it  was  not  tiU 
within  a  few  years  ago,  that  I  discovered  its  situation.  It  was  shown 
me  by  a  gentleman  livmg  in  the  neighborhood.  Viewing  the  hills 
round  about  it,  I  soon  discovered  the  sagacity  of  the  hunter  in  tbe  site 
of  his  campb  Not  a  wind  could  touch  him ;  and  unless  by  the  report 
of  his  gun  or  the  sound  of  his  axe,  it  would  have  been  mere  accident  il 
an  Indian  had  discovered  his  concealment. 

Hunting  was  not  a  mere  ramble  in  pursuit  of  game,  in  which  there 
was  nothing  of  skill  and  calculation;  on  the  contrary,  the  hunttr,  be- 
fore he  set  out  in  the  mornmg,  was  informed  l>y  the  state  of  weather  in 
what  situation  he  might  reasonably  expect  to  meet  with  his  game ; 
whether  on  the  bottoms,  or  on  the  sides  or  tops  of  the  hills.  In  stf)rmy 
weather,  the  deer  always  seek  the  most  sheltered  places,  and  the  leeward 
sides  of  hills.  In  rainy  weather,  when  there  is  nut  much  wind,  they 
keep  in  the  open  woods,  on  the  highest  ground.  In  every  situation,  it 
was  requisite  for  the  hunter  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  wind,  so  as  ic 
get  to  leeward  of  the  game.  This  he  effected  by  putting  his  finger  in 
his  mmith  and  holding  it  there  until  it  became  warm,  then  hokLng  it 
above  his  head;  the  aide  which  lust  became  cold,  showed  whidi  way  tin 
wind  blew. 


* 
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Am  II  was  nqiurite,  too,  for  the  hnnter  to  know  the  caidinal  poinli) 
he  had  onlj  lo  observe  the  trees  to  ascertain  them.  The  bark  of  an 
aged  tiee  ■  ducker  and  much  roogher  on  the  north  than  on  the  aoath 
ade.  The  sune  thing  may  be  asid  of  the  mon.  The  whole  busmev 
of  the  hunter  oonsists  in  a  series  of  stratagems.  From  morning  till 
night  he  ma  on  the  alert  to  gain  the  wind  of  his  game,  and  approach 
it  without  being  discovered.  If  he  succeeded  in  killing  n  deer,  he 
skinned  it,  and  hung  it  up  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wolves,  and  imme- 
diately resumed  the  chase  till  the  close  of  the  evening,  when  he  bent 
bis  course  towards  his  camp;  when  he  arrived  there  he  kindled  up  his 
fire,  and,  together  with  his  fellow-hunter,  cooked  his  supper.  Hie  sup- 
per finished,  the  adventures  of  the  day  furnished  the  tales  for  the  even- 
ing. The  spike  buck,  the  two  and  three-pronged  buck,  tlie  doe  and 
barren  doe,  figure  through  their  anecdotes. 

After  hunting  awhile  on  the  same  ground,  the  hunters  became  ac- 
quainted with  nearly  all  tlic  gangs  of  deer  within  their  range,  so  as  to 
know  each  flock  when  they  saw  them.  Often  some  old  buck,  by  means 
of  his  superior  sagacity  and  watchfulness,  saved  his  little  gang  from  the 
hunter's  skill,  by  giving  timely  notice  of  his  approach.  The  cunning 
of  the  fanmter  and  of  the  old  buck  were  staked  against  each  other,  and 
it'fiequently  happened  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hunting  season,  the 
old  feUow  wis  left  the  free,  uninjured  tenant  of  his  forest ;  but  if  hli 
rival  succeeded  in  bringing  him  down,  the  victory  was  followed  by  no 
small  amount  of  boasting.  Many  of  the  hunters  rested  from  their  labon 
on  the  Sabbath  day;  some  from  a  motive  of  piety;  others  said  that 
whenever  they  hunted  on  Sunday  they  were  sure  to  have  bad  luck  Ibr 
the  lemainder  of  the  week." 

Wddiiigs  oi  the  Ou>nr  Tmi— Stbanob  Fttouca  and  Customs. 

.  "For  a  long  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  a  country,  the  inhabitants 
in  general  married  young.  There  was  no  distinction  of  rank,  and  very 
little  of  fortune.  On  tlicse  accounts  the  first  impression  of  love  resulted 
in  marriage,  and  a  family  establishment  cost  but  a  little  labor  and  noth- 
ing else.  A  wedding  engaged  the  attention  of  a  whole  neighborhood, 
and  the  frolic  was  anticipated  by  old  and  young  with  eager  expectation. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  told  that  a  wedding  was  almost 
tfie  only  gathering  which  was  not  accompanied  with  the  labor  of  reap- 
ing, log-rolling,  building  a  cabin,  or  planning  some  scout  or  campaign." 

Among  other  graphic  sketches,  the  reverend  historian  gives  the  fill* 
lovmg  deeply  interesting  account  of  a  wedding  in  the  olden  times: 

**In  the  BMwning  ot  the  wedding-day,  the  groom  and  htt  attendants 
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tssembled  at  the  house  of  his  father,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the 
mansion  of  his  bride  by  noon,  which  was  the  usual  time  for  celebrating 
the  nuptials;  which  for  certain  must  take  place  before  dinner.  I^t  the 
reader  imagine  an  assemblage  of  people,  without  a  store,  tailor  or  man- 
ttUriiuiker  witfaln  a  hundred  miles,  and  an  assemblage  of  horses,  without 
a  bbcksmith  or  saddler  within  an  equal  distance.  The  gentlemen,  dressed 
in  dioepacks,  moccasins,  leather  breeches,  leggins,  and  linsejr  hunting 
shirtS!,a]l  home  made;  the  ladies,  in  linsey  petticoats,  and  linseyor  linen 
short  gowns,  ooaise  shoes  and  stockings,  handkerchiefr,  and  bucksldn 
gloves,  if  any.  If  there  were  any  buckles,  rings,  buttons  or  xnBim, 
tfaey  were  rdics  of  old  times — ^fimuly  pieces  ftom  parents  or  giand- 
porents. 

The  horses  were  caparisoned  with  old  saddles,  old  bridles  or  halters, 
and  pack-saddles,  with  a  bag  or  blanket  thrown  over  them ;  a  rope  or 
string  as  often  constitated  the  girth  as  a  piece  of  leather.  The  march 
in  double  file  was  often  interrupted  by  the  narrowness  and  obstructions 

of  our  horse-paths,  as  they  were  called,  for  we  had  no  roads;  and  these 
difliculties  were  often  increased,  sometimes  by  the  good,  and  sometimes 
by  the  ill  will  of  neighbors,  by  felling  trees  and  tying  grape-vines  across 
tlie  way.  Sometimes  an  ambuscade  was  formed  by  the  way-side,  and 
an  unexpected  discliarge  of  several  guns  took  place,  so  as  to  cover  the 
wedding  company  with  smoke.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  scene  which 
followed;  the  sudden  spring  of  the  horses,  the  shrieks  of  the  girls,  and 
the  chivalric  bustle  of  their  partners  to  save  tlicin  from  falling.  Some- 
times, in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  some  were  thrown 
to  the  ground.  If  a  wrist,  an  elbow,  or  an  ankle,  happened  to  be 
ipiamed,  it  was  tied  up  with  a  handkerchief,  and  little  more  said  or 
thought  about  it." 

The  Run  for  the  Bottle — The  Jigs,  Reei^  and  Merry-Makihos. 

Another  ceremony  commonly  took  place  before  the  party  readied 
the  home  of  the  bride.  It  was  after  the  practice  of  making  whiskey 
began,  which  was  at  an  early  period.  When  the  party  were  about  a 
mile  fiom  the  place  of  their  destination,  two  young  men  would  single 
out  to  run  for  the  bottle ;  the  worse  the  path — the  more  logs,  brush  and 
deep  hollows  the  better,  as  these  obstacles  afibrded  an  opportunity  for 
the  greater  display  of  intrepidity  and  horsemanship.  The  English  lox 
chase,  in  point  of  danger  to  riders  and  horses,  is  nothing  to  tiiis  race 
for  the  bottle. 

The  start  was  announced  by  an  Indian  yell;  lo^s.  bnish,  muddy  h' >} 
bws,  hill  and  glen  were  speedily  passed  by  the  rival  steeds.   The  bi^uie 
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was  always  filled  for  the  occasion,  so  tlut  there  was  no  use  for  judges, 
for  the  first  who  readied  the  door  was  presented  with  the  prizt.  On 
returning  in  triumph  he  announced  his  victory  over  his  rivals  by  \  shrill 
whoop.  At  the  head  of  the  troop  he  gave  the  bottle,  first  to  the  groom 
and  his  attendants,  and  then  to  each  pair  in  succession  to  the  tear  of  the 
line,  and  then  putting  the  bottle  in  the  convenient  and  capadom  boaon 
of  hii  hunting  shirt,  he  took  his  station  in  line. 

Hie  ceremony  of  the  marriage  preceded  the  dinner,  which  wai  * 
sohstantial  backwoods  feast  of  beef,  pork,  fowls,  and  sometimes  nrnttm 
and  bear  meat  roasted  and  boiled,  with  plenty  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and 
other  vegetables.  During  the  dinner  the  greatest  hilarity  always  pre- 
vailed, although  the  table  might  be  a  large  skb  of  timber  hewed  out 
with  a  tnoad  axe,  supported  by  four  sticks  set  in  auger  holes ;  and  the 
furniture,  some  old  pewter  dishes  and  plates,  eked  out  with  wooden 
bowls  and  trenchers.  A  few  pewter  spoons,  much  battered  about  the 
edges,  were  seen  at  some  tables ;  the  rest  were  made  of  horn.  If  knives 
were  scarce,  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  the  scalping  knives  which 
every  man  carried  in  shcatlis  susj^ended  to  the  belt  of  the  hunting  shirt. 

'*  After  dinner  the  dancing  commenced,  and  generally  lasted  till  the 
next  morning.  The  figures  of  the  dances  were  three  and  four-handed 
reels  and  jigs.  The  commencement  was  always  a  square  four,  which 
was  followed  by  what  was  called  'jigging  it  off:'  that  is,  two  of  the  four 
would  single  out  for  a  jig,  and  be  followed  by  the  remaining  couple. 
The  jigs  were  often  accompanied  with  what  was  called  'cutting  out;* 
tiiat  is,  when  either  of  the  parties  became  tired  of  the  dance,  on  inti- 
mation, the  place  was  supplied  by  some  one  of  the  company,  without 
any  interruption  to  the  dance,  hk  this  way  it  was  often  continued  till 
the  musidan  was  heartily  tired  of  his  situation.  Towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  night,  if  any  of  the  company,  through  weariness,  attempted  to 
conceal  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  they  were  hunted  up, 
paraded  on  the  floor,  and  the  fiddler  ordered  to  play  'Hang  out  till  Uh 
monow  morning.' 

About  nine  or  ten  o'clock  a  deputation  of  the  young  ladies  stole  oil 
die  bride  and  put  her  to  bed.  In  doing  this  it  frequently  happened  that 
they  had  to  ascend  a  ladder  instead  of  stairs,  leading  from  the  dining 
and  ball  room  to  a  loft,  the  floor  of  which  was  made  of  clap-boards 
lying  loose.  This  ascent,  one  might  think,  would  put  the  bride  and  her 
attendants  to  the  blush ;  but  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder  was  commonly 
beliind  the  door,  purposely  opened  for  the  occcusion,  and  its  rounds  at 
the  inner  ends  were  well  hung  with  hunting  shirts,  dresses,  and  othei 
articles  of  clothing — the  candles  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, 
rbe  exit  of  the  bndc  was  noticed  but  by  few.    This  done,  a  deputation 
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«f  jww^  meiit  In  likie  manner,  ttok  off  the  groom  and  placed  him 
noglj  by  the  aide  of  hii  brides  while  the  dance. adll  continued;  and  if 
leali  hafipeDed  to  be  icaroe,  eveiy  young  man  wasobliged  to  offer  hia  lap  ai 
a  seat  for  one  of  his  girls.  Late  at  night  refreshment  in  the  aliape  ol 
'black  Betty*— the  bottle  waa  sent  up  the  ladder,  with  sometimea  ■nb* 
atantial  accompaniments  of  bread,  beef,  pork  and  cabbage.  The  young 
couple  were  compelled  'to  eat  arvl  drink  of  whatever  was  offered  them. 
The  feasting  and  dancing  oflen  lasted  several  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  whole  company  were  so  exhausted  with  loss  of  sleep,  that  many 
daN's*  rest  was  requisite  to  fit  them  to  return  to  their  ordinary  labors. 
Sometimes  it  happened  that  neighbors  or  relations  not  asked  to  tiie 
wedding,  took  offence,  and  revenged  themselves  by  cutting  off  the 
manes,  foretops  and  tails  of  horses  belonging  to  the  wedding  com- 
pany." 

How  THS  Corns  wntx  Skttlsd— FkAsriMO  amd  HoosB-Waiiiaiia. 

The  same  writer  tims  describes  the  nsual  manner  of  aettling  the  young 
couple  in  the  world  A  spot  waa  selected  on  a  piece  of  land  of  one 
of  the  parents.  Shortly  after  the  marriaget  m  day  was  appobted  for 
building  the  cabin.  The  choppers,  carpenteis,  &c,  arranged  all  the 
day  before.  The  dap-boards  for  the  roof  were  split  with  a  large  how, 
four  feet  long,  and  as  wide  as  the  timber  would  allow.  They  were  used 
without  planing  or  shaving.  The  puncheons  for  the  floor  were  made 
by  splitting  trees  eighteen  inches  In  diameter,  and  hewing  the  fooea  ol 
them  with  a  broad-axe.  They  were  half  the  length  of  the  floor  fbey 
were  intended  to  make. 

The  second  day  was  allotted  for  the  raising.  In  the  rooming  aU  the 
neighbors  assembled  and  selected  four  corner  men,  whose  business  it  waa 
to  notch  and  place  the  logs.  The  rest  of  the  company  supplied  them 
with  material.  By  the  time  the  cabin  was  a  few  rotinds  high,  the 
sleepers  and  floor  began  to  be  laid.  The  door  was  made  by  sawing  or 
cutting  the  logs  in  one  side,  so  as  to  make  an  oi:>ening  about  three  feet 
wide,  which  was  secured  by  upright  pieces  of  timber,  through  which 
holes  were  bored  into  the  ends  of  the  logs  for  the  purpose  of  pinning 
them  fast.  A  similar  opening,  but  wider,  was  made  in  one  end  for  3 
chimney.  This  was  built  of  logs,  and  was  large  enough  to  admit  of  a 
back  and  jambs  of  atouje.  At  tiie  square,  two  end  logs  projected  a  foot 
or  more  to  receive  ^  bunting  poles  against  whidi  the  ends  of  the  fim 
row  of  dap-boards  for  the  roof  were  supported. 

The  roof  was  formed  by  maldng  the  end  logi  shorter,  ontfl  ft 
Sog  formed  the  comb:  on  these  panlld  logs  the  dap-boaidi  won 

pUKed»  the  iwiges  of  them  lappet  iiM  Mm» 
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them,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  logs  placed  at  a  pro[>er  distance  upon 
them.  The  roof,  and  sometimes  the  Hour,  were  finibhed  ou  the  same 
d^y  of  the  raising. 

A  tUid  day  was  commonly  spent  by  a  few  carpenten  in  Imlmg  00 
die  floor  and  oiakiDg  a  clap-lcK>aid  door  and  a  table,  which  latter  wm 
made  of  a  split  dab  and  supported  by  four  round  limbs  let  in  auger 
holes.  Some  three-legged  stools  were  made  in  the  same  manner. 
Some  pins  stock  in  the  logs  at  the  back  of  the  house  supported  some 
dap-boaids,  which  served  for  shelves.  A  smgle  fork,  pUoed  with  its 
lower  end  in  a  hole  in  the  floor  and  its  upper  end  fastened  to  a  joist, 
served  for  a  bedstead  by  placing  a  pole  in  the  fork,  with  one  end 
through  a  crack  between  the  logs  at  the  end  oi  the  wall.  This  front 
pole  was  crossed  by  a  shorter  one  within  the  fork,  with  its  outer  end 
through  another  crack.  From  the  front  pole,  through  a  crack  between 
the  logs  of  the  end  of  the  house,  the  boards  were  put  on  which  formed 
the  bottom  of  the  bed.  Sometimes  other  poles  were  pinned  to  the 
forks  a  little  distance  aVove  these  for  the  purj)ose  of  supporting  the 
front  and  foot  of  the  bed,  while  the  walls  were  tlie  support  of  its  back 
and  head. 

A  few  pegs  around  the  walls  for  a  display  of  the  coats  of  the 
women  and  hunting  shirts  of  the  men,  and  two  small  forks  oi  buck's 
horns  protruding  from  a  joist  for  the  rifle  and  shot-pouch,  completed 
the  carpenter  work.  In  the  meantime  the  masons  were  also  at  work. 
With  the  heart-pieces  of  the  dap-board  timber,  they  made  billets  for 
dunking  vp  the  cfacks  between  the  logs  of  the  cabin  and  the  chimney. 
A  brge  bed  of  mud  mortar  was  made  for  daubing  over  these  cracks  so 
-    flUed,  and  a  few  stones  formed  the  back  and  jambs  of  the  chimney. 

The  csbin  being  thus  finished,  the  ceremony  of  house-warmmg  took 
place  before  the  young  couple  were  allowed  to  move  into  it  This 
*  wanning 'was  a  dance  lasting  a  whole  night,  indulged  in  by  the 
bride  and  groom,  relatives  and  neighbors.  On  the  day  foilowmg,  the 
yoong  couple  took  possession  of  their  new  mansion.  At  house-raisings, 
log-rollings  and  harvest  parties,  every  one  was  expected  to  do  bis  di^ 
laithfuUy.  A  person  who  shirked  his  duty  on  these  occasions,  was 
called  a  'Laurence,'  or  some  other  still  more  opprobrious  epithet,  and 
i!'  it  ever  came  his  turn  to  require  a  like  aid,  the  idler  soon  felt  his 
punishment  in  the  general  refusal  to  attend  his  call.  Every  man,  too, 
of  full  age  and  size,  was  expected  to  do  his  full  share  of  military  or 
scouting  duty.  If  he  did  not,  he  was  *  hated  out  as  a  coward.'  Even 
the  want  of  any  article  of  war  equipments,  such  as  annnunitlon,  a  sharp 
flint,  a  priming  wire,  a  scalping  kmlc  or  tomaliawk,  was  uiuught  highly 
diigracefuL" 
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*'  A  man  who,  without  good  cause,  failed  to  go  out  on  a  scout  oi 
campaign  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  met  with  an  expression  of  contempt 
in  the  countenances  of  all  his  neighbors,  and  epithets  of  dishonor  were 
fastened  upon  him  without  mercy.  Debts,  which  make  such  an  uproar 
in  civilized  life,  were  then  but  little  known.  After  tlie  depreciation  of 
the  continental  currency,  they  had  no  money  of  any  kind,  but  paid  foi 
eveiytlung  by  peltry,  produce  or  labor.  A  good  cow  and  calf  were  often 
the  price  of  a  bushel  bf  alum  salt  Any  petty  theft  was  punished  with 
all  fhe  in&my  that  could  be  heaped  upon  the  offender. 

A  man  on  a  campaign  stole  from  his  comrade  a  cake  out  of  the 
ashes.  He  was  hmnediately  named  *  the  bread  rounds !'  This  epithet  of 
rqnoach  was  bandied  about  thus :  when  he  came  in  sight  of  a  group  of 
mm,  one  of  them  would  call  out  *  Who  comes  there?*  Another  would 
answer  'The  bread  rounds.*  If  any  meant  to  be  more  serious,  he 
would  can  out  '  Who  stole  a  cake  out  of  the  ashes? '  Another  would 
answer  out  the  thief's  name  in  full;  to  this  a  third  would  give  confirma- 
tion by  ezdaiming  *  That's  true  and  no  lie  I '  This  kind  of  tongue- 
lashing  he  was  doomed  to  bear  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  as  well  as 
for  years  after. 

If  a  theft  was  detected  on  the  frontier,  it  was  deemed  a  detestable 
crime  and  the  maxim  was  '  a  thief  n\ust  be  whipped  ! '  If  the  theft  wis 
serious,  a  jury  of  the  neig]il)orhood,  after  hearing  the  testimony,  would 
condemn  the  culprit  to  Moses'  Law — that  is,  to  forty  stripes,  save  one. 
If  the  theft  was  trifling,  the  offender  was  doomed  to  carry  on  his  back 
the  U.  S.  flag  of  thirteen  stripes,  which  stripes  were  well  and  heartily 
laid  on.  This  was  followed  by  sentence  of  exile.  He  had  to  decamp 
in  so  many  days,  under  penalty  of  having  his  stripes  doubled.  If  a 
woman  w«  gim  to  tattling  and  slander,  she  was  allowed  to  say  wliat 
die  pleased  without  being  believed,  her  tongue  beuig  said  to  be  no 
scandaL 

With  an  their  rudeness  these  people  were  given  to  hospitality  and  ' 
fVedy  divided  their  rough  fare  with  a  neighbor  or  a  stranger,  and  woufl 
hawe  been  offended  at  the  offer  of  pay.  In  their  forts  and  settlements^ 
they  lifed,  worked,  fought,  feasted  and  suffered  together  in  cordial  hsf^ 
mony.  They  were  warm  and  constant  in  their  friendships.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  revengeful  in  their  resentments,  and  the  point  oi 
honor  sometimes  led  to  personal  combats.  If  one  called  another  a  liar, 
he  was  considered  as  having  given  a  challenge  which  the  one  who  re- 
ceived it  must  acc^  or  be  deemed  a  ooward.  If  tlie  injured  partf 
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wa  tinable  to  fight  the  aggressor,  he  might  get  a  friend  to  do  it  for 
him.  The  same  thing  took  place  on  a  charge  of  cowardice  or  any 
other  dishonorable  action — a  battle  must  follow.  Thus  circunistanced, 
our  people  in  early  times  were  very  cautious  of  speaking  evii  ot  their 
neighbors. 

Sometimes  pitched  battles  occurred,  in  which  time,  place  ana  bcconds 
were  appointed  beforehand.  I  remember  seeing  one  of  these  in  my 
father's  fort.  Oi.e  of  the  young  men  knew  well  that  he  should  get  the 
worst  of  the  battle,  and  no  doubt  repented  the  engagement,  but  ttiere 
was  no  gietting  over  it.  The  point  of  honor  demanded  the  risk  of  &  bat- 
tle. He  took  his  whipping;  the  contestants  then  shook  hands,  and 
that  was  an  end  of  it.  The  mode  of  battle  in  those  days  was  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme;  although  no  weapons  were  used,  fists,  teeth  and 
feet  were  used  at  will,  but,  above  all,  the  detestable  practice  of  gouging, 
bj  which  eyes  were  sometimes  put  out,  rendered  this  mode  of  fighting 
fHghtfiil  indeed.  The  ministry  of  the  Gospel  contributed  immensely  to 
tlie  happy  change  which  has  been  efiected  in  our  western  society.  At 
■n  early  period  in  our  settlement,  three  Presbyterian  clergynieii  com- 
menced their  labors.  They  were  pious,  patient,  laborious  men,  who 
collected  their  people  into  regular  congregations,  and  did  all  for  them 
that  circumstances  would  allow.  It  was  no  disparagement  to  them  that 
their  first  churches  were  in  the  shady  groves,  and  their  first  pulpits  a 
kind  of  tent,  constructed  of  a  few  rough  slabs  and  covered  with  clap- 
boards." 

Trb  Household  IN  Indian  Driss. 

**The  women  did  the  olTiccs  of  the  houscliold,  milked  the  cows,  cooked 
tlkC  mess,  prepared  tlie  flax,  spun,  wove,  and  made  the  garments  of 
linen  or  linsey.  The  men  hunted  and  brought  in  the  meat ;  they  planted, 
ploughed  and  gathered  the  corn.  Grinding  it  into  meal  at  tne  hand- 
miU  or  pounding  it  into  hominy  in  die  mortar,  was  oocasionaliy  the 
work  of  either  or  tlie  joint  labor  of  both.  The  men  alone  exposed 
themselves  to  danger,  fought  the  Indians,  deared  the  land,  reared  the 
hot  or  buiU  the  fort  in  which  the  women  were  placed  for  safety.  Mudi 
use  was  nadt  of  the  skins  of  deer  for  dress,  while  the  bear  and  bu&lo 
ddns  weie  consigned  to  the  floor  for  beds  and  covering.  Wooden  ves- 
sels, either  fumed  or  coopered,  were  in  common  tiae  as  ftumitnve.  A 
tin  cop  was  as  rare  a  luxury  as  an  iron  fork. 

Every  hunter  carried  his  knife;  it  was  no  less  the  implement  of  a 
warrior ;  not  unfrequently  the  rest  of  the  family  were  left  with  but  one 
or  two  for  the  use  of  all.  Wien  the  bed  was,  by  chance  or  refinement,, 
elevated  above  the  floor,  it  was  often  laid  on  slabs  placed  across  poles 
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■nd  nppofted  on  finki  j  when  tfie  floor  of  ponclifioiiiy  tiic  bod^ 
•tead  was  hewed  pieces^  pinned  on  upright  posts  or  let  into  them  by 
anger  hobs.  The  food  was  of  the  most  wholesome  kind.  The  richest 
milk;  the  finest  butter  and  best  meat  that  ever  delighted  man's  pahUe» 
weie  eaten  with  a  relish  which  health  and  labor  only  could  command. 
Hats  were  made  of  native  fur,  and  the  buffalo  wool  employed  to  make 
doth,  as  was  also  the  bark  of  the  wihl  nettle.  There  was  some  paper 
money  m  the  country.  If  there  was  any  gold  and  silver,  it  was  sup- 
r»rcssed.  Tlie  price  of  a  beaver  hat  was,  in  the  depreciated  currenqr 
o*"  'he  day,  worth  five  hundred  dollars 

'Hie  hunting  shirt  was  universally  worn  by  the  men.  This  was  a 
kind  of  loose  frock,  reaching  half  way  down  the  thighs,  with  large 
sleeves,  open  l>efore,  and  so  wide  as  to  lap  over  a  foot  or  more  when 
belted.  The  cape  was  large  and  sometimes  handsomely  fringed  with  a 
rave;ed  piece  of  cloth  of  a  ditTcrcnt  color  from  that  of  the  hunting  shirt 
itself.  The  bosom  of  this  shirt  served  as  a  wallet  to  hold  a  cliunk  of 
b'ead,  cakes,  jerk,  tow  for  wiping  the  barrel  of  the  rifle,  or  any  other 
necessary  for  the  hunter  or  warrior.  The  belt,  which  was  always  tied 
behind,  answered  aereral  purposes  besides  that  of  holding  the  dress  to- 
gether. In  cokl  weather,  the  mittens,  and  sometimes  the  ballet-bag, 
occnpied  the  front  part  of  it.  To  die  right  side  was  suspended  the 
tODudiAwk,  and  to  the  left  the  scalping  knife  ui  its  leathern  sheath. 

The  hunting  shirt  was  generally  made  of  linsey;  sometfanes  of 
ooaise  linen,  and  a  few  of  dressed  deer  skins.  These  hat  were  very 
cold  and  nnoomfortable  in  wet  weather.  The  skirt  and  jacket  were  of 
the  common  fashion.  A  pair  of  drawers  or  breeches  and  leggins  were 
the  dr«*s5  of  the  thighs  and  legs  ;  a  pair  '^^f  moccasins  answered  for  the 
feet  much  better  than  shoes,  and  were  made  of  dressed  deer  skin.  They 
were  mostly  made  out  of  a  single  piece,  with  a  gathering  seam  along 
the  Top  of  the  font,  ai^i  anollicr  from  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  without 
gathers,  as  high  as  the  ankle  joint,  or  higher.  Flaps  were  left  on  each 
side  to  reach  some  distance  up  the  leg,  and  were  adapted  to  the  ankles 
and  lowpr  part  of  the  leg  by  thongs  of  deer  skin,  so  that  no  dust,  snow 
or  gravel  could  find  its  way  within. 

The  moccasins  in  general  use  cost  but  a  few  hours  of  labor  to  fashion, 
and  were  dune  by  a  moccasin  awl  made  from  the  back  spring  of  an  old 
cla-sp  knife.  This  awl,  with  its  buck-horn  handle,  was  an  appendage  oi 
every  bullet-poiich  strap,  together  with  a  roll  of  buckskin  thongs  for 
neoding  moccasins,  which  was  the  bbor  of  almost  every  evening. 
Hiey  were  sewed  and  patched  together  with  deer-sUn  U)ongl^  or 
whangat  M  they  were  commonly  called.  In  cold  weather,  these  fiioo- 
carins  wetf  well  itaflSBd  with  deer*s  hair  or  dry  leaves,  so  as  to  keep 
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feet  comfortably  warm;  but  in  wet  weather  it  was  usually  said  that 
wearing  them  was  only  *a  decent  way  of  going  barefooted/  and  such, 
indeed,  waa  the  fact,  owing  to  the  spongy  texture  of  the  leather  ol 
vhich  they  were  made. 

Owing  to  the  defective  covering  of  the  feet  more  tlian  to  anything 
else,  the  greater  number  of  hunters  and  warriors  were  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  in  the  iimbs.  Of  this  disease  lliey  were  all  apprL-heiisivc  in 
cold  or  wet  weather,  and  therefore  always  slept  with  their  feet  to  the 
fire,  to  prevent  or  cure  it  as  well  as  they  could.  This  kept  them  from 
being  confirmed  cripples  fur  life. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  Indian  war,  our  young  men  !)crame  more 
enamored  of  the  Indian  dress.  The  drawers  were  laid  a.M>lc,  and  the 
leggiiis  made  longer,  so  as  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  The 
Indian  breech-cloth  was  adopted.  This  was  a  piece  of  liucn  cloth, 
nearly  a  yard  long  and  eight  or  nine  inches  brood,  hanging  before  and 
behind  over  the  belt,  sometimes  ornamented  with  coarse  embroidery. 
To  the  same  belt  which  secored  the  breech-cloth,  strings,  supporting  the 
long  leggins»  were  attached.  When  this  belt,  as  was  often  the  case, 
passed  om  tiie  hunting  shirt,  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  and  part  ojf 
the  hips  wen  naked.  The  young  warrior,  instead  of  being  abashed  by 
this  nudity,  was  proud  of  his  Indian  dress.  In  some  few  instances  I 
have  seen  them  go  into  places  of  public  worship  in  this  dress.  Their 
appeaiance,  however,  did  not  much  add  to  the  devotion  of  the  young 
ladies.  Ibe  Unaey  coats  and  bed  gowns,  which  were  the  universal  dress 
of  our  women  in  early  times,  would  make  a  strange  figure  at  this  day. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  ruffles,  leghorns,  curls,  combs,  rings,  and 
other  jewels  with  which  the  ladies  now  docorate  themselves.  Such 
things  were  not  then  to  be  had.  Instead  of  the  toilet,  they  had  to 
handle  the  distaff  or  shuttle—the  sickle  or  weeding  hoc — contented  il 
they  could  obtain  their  linsey  clothing  and  cover  their  heads  with  a  sun- 
bonnet  nude  of  six  or  seven  hundred  linen." 

Ths  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  Pionsbrs. 

**The  sports  of  the  pioneers  were  such  as  might  be  expected  I  amvng 
a  people  who,  owing  to  circumstances  as  well  as  education,  set  a  higher 
vnhie  on  physical  than  mental  endowments  and  on  skill  in  huntmg  and 
bramty  in  war,  than  any  polite  accomplishment  or  the  fine  arts.  Many 
of  the  sports  were  imitative  of  the  exercises  and  stratagems  of  huntmg 
and  war.  Boys  were  taught  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  at  an  eariy 
age,  and  aoquiied  considerable  adroitness  in  their  use,  so  at  to  Idll  « 
bird  or  a  squiraeL   One  important  pastime  of  boys  was  that  of  imitat* 
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ing  the  noise  of  every  bird  and  becist  of  tlie  woods.  This  faculty  wa* 
not  merely  a  pastime,  but  a  very  necessity  of  education,  on  account  of 
its  practical  utility.  Imitating  the  gobbling  and  other  sounds  of  the  wild 
tarkey,  often  bioaglit  dmae  watchful  and  keen-eyed  tenants  of  the 
forest  within  reach  of  the  rifle.  The  bleating  of  the  fawn  brought 
its  dam  to  her  death  in  the  same  way.  The  hunter  often  collected  a 
company  of  roofrish  owls  to  the  trees  about  hu  camp  and  amused  hinw 
■elf  with  their  hoarse  screaming.  His  howl  would  raise  and  obtain  re- 
sponses from  a  pack  of  wolves  so  as  to  infbrm  him  of  their  whereaboati^ 
as  well  as  to  guard  him  against  their  depredations. 

This  imitative  faculty  was  sometimes  requisite  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution  in  \^ar.  The  Indians,  when  scattered  about  in  a  neighborhood^ 
often  collected  together  by  imitating  turkeys  by  day  and  wolves  by 
night.  In  similar  sit\iations  our  people  did  the  same.  I  have  often 
witnessed  the  consternation  of  a  whole  neighborhood  in  consequence  of 
the  screeching  of  owls.  An  early  and  correct  use  of  this  imitative 
faculty  was  considered  as  an  indication  that  its  possessor  would  become 
in  due  time  a  good  hunter  and  a  valiant  warrior. 

Throwing  the  tomahawk  was  another  boyish  sport  in  which  many 
acquired  considerable  skill.  The  tomahawk,  witli  its  handle  of  a  cer- 
tain length,  will  make  a  given  number  of  turns  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance ;  say,  in  fjve  steps  it  will  strike  with  the  etige,  the  handle  down- 
warLls— at  the  distance  of  seven  and  a  half  it  will  strike  with  the  edge, 
the  handle  upwards,  and  so  on.  A  little  experience  enabled  the  boy  to 
measure  the  distance  with  his  eyes  when  walking  through  the  wood^, 
and  to  strike  a  tree  with  his  tomahawk  in  any^  way  he  chose.  A  well* 
grown  boy  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  was  famished  with  a  small 
rifle  and  shot  pouch.  He  then  became  a  foot  soldier  and  had  his  port* 
hole  assigned  him.  Hunting  squirrels,  turkeys  and  raocoonsi  soon 
made  him  expert  in  the  use  of  his  gtm. 

Shooting  at  a  mark  was  a  common  diversion  among  the  men  when 
their  stock  of  ammunition  would  allow  it ;  this,  however,  was  fiur  from 
being  always  the  case.  The  present  mode  of  shooting  off-hand  was  not 
then  in  practice.  Tliis  mode  was  not  considered  as  any  trial  of  a  gun; 
nor,  indeed,  as  much  of  a  test  of  the  skill  of  a  marksman^  Their  shoot- 
ing was  from  a  rest,  and  as  great  a  distance  as  the  length  and  weight  of 
the  barrel  of  the  gun  would  throw  a  ball  on  a  horizontal  level.  Such 
was  their  regard  to  accuracy  in  those  sportive  trials  of  their  rifles,  and 
in  their  own  skill  in  the  use  of  them,  tliat  they  often  put  moss  or  some 
other  soft  substance  on  the  log  or  st  nnp  from  which  they  shot,  for  fear 
of  having  the  bullet  thrown  from  the  in  irk  l^y  tlie  spring  of  the  barrel. 
When  the  rifle  was  h<ild  to  tlie  side  of  a  tree  for  a  rest,  it  was  pressed 
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against  it  as  tiglitly  as  possible,  for  the  same  reason.    Rifles  of  former 
times  were  different  from  those  of  modem  date ;  few  of  them  carried 
won  than  fortjr-five  tmllets  to  the  pound.  BiiUets  of  a  Im  liio  wene' 
not  thought  sudGdentlj  heavy  for  hunting  or  war. 

The  athletic  tpoits  of  running,  jumping  and  wiestUng,  wen  the  pas- 
times of  boys  in  common  with  men.  Dramatic  narrations,  chieflj  con- 
cerning Jadt  and  the  Giant,  ibmished  otur  jroung  people  with  anollier 
source  of  amusement  during  dieir  leisure  houn.  The  different  incidents 
of  the  narration  were  easily  committed  to  memory,  and  have  been 
handed  down  from  geneiatbn  to  gei^ration.  The  singing  of  the  first 
settlers  was  rude  enou^  '  Robin  Hood '  (umislied  a  nnmber  of  our 
soogi;  the  balance  were  mostly  tragical;  these  were  denominated  'love 
songs  about  murder.'  As  to  cards,  dice,  backgammon  and  other  games 
of  chance,  we  knew  nothing  about  them.  They  are  among  the  blessed 
gifts  of  civilization  !  Dancing  was  the  principal  amusement  of  our 
young  people  of  both  sexes.  Their  dances,  to  be  sure,  were  of  the 
nmj.'cst  forms ;  three-handed  and  four-handed  reels  and  jigs.  Country 
fcontra)  nances,  cotillions  and  minuets,  were  unknovm.  I  remember  to 
fesirs  a&ea,  ooos  ot  tmwt,  a  dance  which  was  called  *  Tbt  liiili  TM**** 


THE  CAFTIVnY  OF  JOHN  BfcCULLOUGH. 

Wmttin  bv  Himsklp  After  Eiobt  Yxahs  a  CAfTtvi. 

We  have  quoted  liberally  from  Dr.  Doddridge,  because  he  hinaell 
tfVQi'.  3n  the  border ;  was  an  actor  in  the  stirring  scenes  which  occurred 
during  the  Indian  wars,  aiui,  being  well  acqtiainted  with  tiie  early 
pioneers  and  their  ways  and  custonis»  bas  graphically  pictured  thei% 
writing  only  of  what  he  himself  saw  or  knew.  Such  a  chronicle,  ther^ 
fbfe,  ii  obviously  worth  a  score  of  those  written  at  this  late  day  aad 
from  a  modem  stand  point 

For  a  somewhat  similar  reason  we  publish  a  few  sfanple  nanatim  of 
captivities*  because,  like  that  of  Smith's,  already  related,  they  fiimigb 
the  most  faithful  transcript  of  Indian  daily  life  and  habits.  They  treat 
of  a  singular  and  deeply  interesting  period  and  condition  In  our  history 
— the  like  of  which  has  never  occurred  since  and  can  never  occur  again. 
Before,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  Kentucky,  or  sketch 
the  lives  of  the  remarkable  worthies  who  traveled  or  fought  over  that 
•  "dark  and  bloody  ground,"  we  select  two  narratives  of  captivities 

which  hai^jcr-cd  contemporaneously  with  that  of  Captain  Smith.  And 
first,  \vc  give  an  abridgment  of  whnt  John  McCulloiigh  saw  and  suffered 
during  an  eight  years'  resilience  among  redskins.    We  quote: 

I  was  born  in  Newcastle  county,  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  VVhen  I 
was  five  years  old  my  father  moved  his  family  from  thence  to  the  back 
parts  of  then  Cumberland  (now  Franklin)  county,  to  a  place  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Conococheague  scittcmcnt,  abmjt  a  year  before  what 
lias  been  generally  termed  Braddock's  war.  Shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  he  moved  his  &mi1y  into  York  county,  where 
he  remained  until  the  Spring  of  1756,  when  we  ventured  home;  we 
had  not  been  long  at  home  until  we  were  alarmed  again ;  we  then  fled 
down  to  Antietam  settlement,  where  we  remained  untU  the  beginning  of 
harvest,  then  ventured  home  to  secure  our  crops;  we  stopped  about 
three  miles  ftom  home,  where  we  got  a  small  cabin  to  live  hk  until  my 
GUher  went  home  and  secured  the  grain. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1756,  my  parents  and  oldest  sister  went  home 
to  null  flax,  accompanied  by  one  John  Allen,  a  neighbor,  who  had 
business  at  Fort  Loudon,  and  promised  to  come  that  way  in  the  evening 

to  accompany  them  bock.  Alten  had  pMcMnA  bat  iiboat  tm  ndla 
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fkmaid  London  when  he  heard  the  Indians  had  killed  a  man  that  morn- 
faig,  about  a  nfle  and  a  half  from  where  my  parents  were  at  work ;  he 
then»  Instead  of  going  heck  to  accompany  them  home,  agreeably  to  his 
promise^  took  a  dfcnitous  route  of  about  six  or  seven  miles,  fbr  feai  of 
Indians.  When  he  came  home,  mj  brother  and  I  were  playing  on  the 
great  ioad,ashortdistanoe  from  the  house;  he  told  us  to  go  immediate* 
ly  to  the  house  or  the  Indians  would  catch  us,  adding,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  supposed  they  had  killed  our  fiither  and  mother  by  that  time. 

We  were  small ;  I  was  about  eight  years  old,  my  brother  was  but  five; 
"we  went  to  the  house,  the  people  were  all  in  a  bustle,  making  ready  to 
go  to  a  fort  about  a  mile  off.  I  recoHect  of  hearing  them  say,  that 
somebody  should  go  and  give  my  parents  notice ;  none  would  venture 
to  go ;  my  brother  and  I  concluded  that  we  would  go  ourselves ;  ac- 
cordingly we  laid  off  our  trowscrs  and  went  off  in  our  shirts,  unnoticed 
by  any  person,  leaving  a  little  sister  about  two  years  old  sleeping  in 
bed  ;  when  we  got  in  sight  of  the  liou^c  we  began  to  halloo  and  sing, 
rejoicing  that  we  had  got  home;  when  we  came  within  about  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  of  the  house,  all  of  a  sudden  the  Indians  came  rushing  out 
of  a  thicket  upon  us  ;  they  were  six  in  number,  to  wit,  live  Indians  and 
one  Frenchman ;  they  divided  into  two  parties ;  three  rushed  across  the 
path  before,  and  three  behind  us.  This  part  of  the  scene  appears  to  me 
yet  more  like  a  dream  than  anything  real:  my  brother  screamed  aloud 
the  Instant  we  saw  them;  for  my  part,  it  ai)peared  to  me  that  the  one 
party  were  Indians  and  the  other  white  people;  they  stopped  before  us; 
I  was  making  my  way  betwixt  two  of  them,  when  one  of  the  hind  party 
polled  me  back  by  my  shirt ;  they  Instantly  ran  up  a  little  hill  to  where 
they  had  left  their  baggage ;  there  they  tied  a  pair  of  moccasins  on  my 
feet;  my  brother  at  that  instant  broke  off  from  them,  running  towards 
the  house,  screaming  as  he  went ;  they  brought  him  back,  and  started 
off  as  fast  as  I  was  able  to  run  along  with  them,  one  of  them  carrying 
my  brother  on  his  back. 

We  ran  alongside  of  the  field  where  my  parents  were  at  work;  they 
were  only  intercepted  from  our  view  by  a  small  ridge  in  the  field,  that 
lay  parallel  to  the  course  we  were  running ;  wlien  we  had  got  about 
leventy  or  eighty  perches  from  the  field,  we  sat  down  in  a  thicket  of 
bushes,  where  we  heard  our  father  calling  us;  two  of  tlie  Indians  ran 
off  towards  the  house,  but  happily  missed  him,  as  he  had  returned  back 
to  the  field,  su[^p*)?,ing  that  we  had  gone  back  agaiti.  The  other  four 
started  off  with  us  as  fast  I  was  able  to  travel  along  wiih  them,  jump- 
ing across  every  road  we  came  to,  one  catching  by  earh  arm  and  sliug- 
Ing  me  ova  the  road  to  prevent  our  tracks  from  being  discovered. 
We  tnncied  all  that  day,  observing  stUl  when  we  came  to  an  cm; 
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Bence,  one  of  tbem  voiild  climb  np  a  tree,  and  point  out  tte  eoNm 
they  ikookl  taSce,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  avoid  being  discoveied.  U 
cime  on  lain  towards  evening;  we  traveled  on  till  a  good  while  ailcr 
ni^;  at  last  we  took  up  our  lodging  under  a  large  tree;  Hiey  spread 
down  a  blanket  for  us  to  lie  on,  and  laid  another  over  us;  an  Indian 
laid  down  on  each  side  of  us  on  the  edge  of  our  cover,  the  rest  laid 
down  at  our  head  and  feet.  At  break  of  day  we  started  again ;  about 
iunrise  we  heard  a  number  of  axes  at  a  short  distance  from  us;  we  alv> 
discovered  where  logs  had  been  dragged  on  the  ground  the  day  before ; 
they  immediately  took  the  alarm  and  made  olT  as  quick  as  possible.  ' 
Towards  evening  we  stopped  on  the  side  of  a  mountain ;  two  of  the 
Indians  and  the  Frenchman  went  down  into  the  valley,  leaving  one  tO 
^ake  care  of  usj  they  were  not  long  gone  till  we  heard  them  shooting; 
in  a  short  time  they  came  back,  carrying  a  parcel  of  hogs  on  their  backs, 
and  a  fowl  they  had  killed;  also  a  parcel  of  green  apples  in  their 
bosoms ;  they  gave  us  some  of  the  apples,  which  was  the  first  nourish- 
ment  we  got  firom  the  time  we  were  taken. 

We  then  went  down  the  mountain  into  an  obscure  place,  where  tlief 
kindled  a  fire  and  singed  the  hair  off  the  hog^  and  roasted  them;  'the 
fowl  they  roasted  for  us.  We  had  not  been  long  there  till  we  heaid  tiw 
war  halloo  up  the  run  fnm  where  we  had  our  fire,  and  the  two  Indiam 
came  to  us,  whom  I  mentioned  had  ran  towards  the  house  when  they 
heard  my  fidher  calling  ua;  they  had  a  scalp  with  them,  and  by  the 
'  color  of  the  hair  I  concluded  that  it  had  been  my  father's,  but  I  was 
mistshen;  it  was  the  scalp  of  the  man  they  killed  the  morning  befom 
they  took  us;  this  scalp  they  made  two  of,  and  dried  them  at  the  fire. 
After  roasting  the  meat  and  drying  the  scalps,  we  took  to  the  mountafak 
agstin;  when  we  had  got  about  half  way  up,  we  stopped  and  sat  down 
on  an  old  log — after  a  few  minutes'  rest  they  rose  wp,  one  after  another, 
and  went  to  the  sides  of  rocks  and  old  logs  and  l>egan  to  scrajx?  away 
the  leaves,  where  they  drew  out  blankets,  bells,  a  small  kettle,  and  sev- 
eral other  articles  which  they  had  hidden  when  tliey  were  coming  down. 

We  got  over  the  mountain  that  evening;  about  sunset  we  crossed  a 
large  road  in  sight  of  a  waste  house;  we  went  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  and  encamped  by  the  side  of  a  large  run;  one  of  then  went 
about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  camp  and  shot  a  deer  and 
brought  it  to  the  camp  on  his  back.  I  had  been  meditating  my  escape 
from  the  time  we  crosKd  the  road.  Portly  after  dark  we  laid  down;  1 
was  placed  next  to  the  fire,  my  brother  next,  and  an  Indian  laid  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  blanket  behind  us.  I  awoke  some  time  in  the  night, 
ind  roused  my  brother,  whispering  to  him  to  rise,  and  we  would  go  off; 
be  told  me  that  he  could  not  go;  I  told  him  that  I  would  go  myself,  but 
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he  replied  tlut  he  did  not  care.  I  got  up  as  softly  as  I  could,  but  had 
not  got  more  than  three  or  four  yards  from  the  fire  till  the  Indian  who 
lay  at  our  backs  raised  his  head  and  said,  "  IVhere  you  gof**  I  told 
him  I  was  going  for  a  call  of  nature;  he  said,  make  hasUf  come  sleep,** 
I  went  and  laid  down  again. 

Next  morning  four  of  the  Indians  and  the  Frenchman  went  off  (m  a 
Koat,  leaving  one  to  take  caie  of  Ui.  About  the  middle  of  the  day 
they  came  lanning  the  way  we  came  the  evening  before— they  hallooed 
as  toon  ai  they  came  in  sight;  by  the  time  they  got  to  the  camp,  the 
one  who  took  care  of  ns  took  me  on  his  back  and  ran  as  last  as  heootdd 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  threw  me  down,  broke  a  twig  and 
switched  me  along  until  we  got  on  the  mountain  again;  about  aa  hour 
after,  we  began  to  gather  whortleberries,  as  they  were  very  plenty  on 
the  mountains;  lucky,  indeed,  for  us,  for  I  verily  believe  we  would 
have  starved,  had  it  not  bceti  for  tlie  berries,  for  we  could  not  eat  the 
meat  without  bread  or  salt.  We  got  off  the  mountain  that  evening,  and 
encamped  in  a  thicket;  it  rained  that  night  and  the  next  morning;  they 
had  made  a  shade  of  some  of  their  spare  blankets;  we  were  long  in 
starting  the  next  morning.  WHiilst  we  were  sitting  about  the  fire  we 
heard  the  report  of  two  guns  at  a  little  distance  directly  the  way  we 
came  the  evening  before;  they  started  up  in  an  instant,  and  picked  up 
their  blankets  and  other  things.  The  one  who  carried  me  before  took 
me  on  his  back  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  for  about  half  a  mile,  then 
threw  xm  down  and  whipped  me  along  as  he  lud  done  the  day  before. 

McCULLOUGH'S  lD£iL  OF  THE  DSVIL — HoW  H£  WAS  MaDX  HaROY, 

It  must  be  observed  that  they  always  carried  my  brother  time  aboBt; 
fiw  my  paii  it  was  the  only  two  tides  I  got  from  the  day  I  was  taka 
tin  we  got  to  Fort.Duquesne  (now  Pittsburgh.)  I  must  pass  over  many 
oocunenoes  that  happened  on  our  way  to  Pittsburgh,  excepting  one  or 
two.  The  morning  before  we  came  to  Kee-dk-kshee-man-mt'ioot^wti^ 
signifies  Cut  Spirit,  an  old  town  at  the  junction  of  La-et-haiMuekt  or 
Middle  Creek,  and  Can-na^maugkf  or  Otter  Creek.  The  morning  be- 
fore we  got  there,  they  pulled  all  the  hair  out  of  our  heads,  except  a 
small  spot  on  the  crown,  which  they  left.  We  got  to  the  town  about 
the  middle  of  the  day,  where  we  got  some  squashes  to  eat ;  the  next 
morning  we  set  out  for  Fort  Duquesne — the  morning  after  that  we  came 
to  several  Indian  camps — they  gave  us  some  bread,  which  was  the  first 
we  tasted  from  the  time  we  were  taken.  About  a  mile  or  two  before 
we  came  to  the  fort,  we  met  an  old  Indian,  whose  dress  made  him  ap- 
pear very  terrifying  to  us;  he  had  a  brown  coat  on  him,  no  shirt,  hi? 
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breast  bare,  a  breech-clout,  a  pair  of  leggini  and  moccasfm,  bii  6oi 
and  breast  painted  rudely  with  vemulion  aod  verdigris,  a  large  bunch 
^  of  artificial  hair,  dyed  of  a  crimson  color,  fixed  on  the  top  or  crown  of 
his  head,  a  hrge  triangular  piece  of  silver  hanging  below  his  mm,  that 
covered  almost  the  whole  of  his  upper  lip;  his  ears  (which  had  been  cut 
according  to  their  peculiar  custom)  were  stretched  out  with  fine  biasi 
wire,  made  in  the  form  (but  much  larger)  of  what  is  commonly  fixed 
in  suspenders,  so  that,  perhaps,  he  appeared  something  like  what  yen 
might  apprehend  to  be  a  likeness  of  the  devil. 

As  he  approached  toward  us,  the  rest  said  something  to  him — ^he  took 
hold  of  me  by  the  arm,  and  lashed  me  about  from  side  to  side;  at  last 
he  threw  me  from  hira  as  far  as  he  was  able,  then  took  hold  of  ray  bro- 
ther and  served  him  the  same  way.    Shortly  after  that  they  stopped  and 
painted  us,  tying  or  fixing  a  large  bunch  of  hawk's  feathers  on  the  top 
of  each  of  our  heads,  then  raised  the  war  lialloo,  viz. :  one  halloo  for 
each  scalp,  and  one  for  each  prisoner,  still  repeating  at  certain  intervals; 
we  met  several  Indians  who  came  running  out  to  meet  us — we  were  ta- 
ken to  the  middle  of  their  encampment  into  one  of  their  chiefs  huts; 
after  they  h:v\  given  a  n.irr.itive  of  their  adventures,  the  old  chief  drew 
out  a  small  bag  from  behiivl  his  bed  and  took  out  a  large  belt  of  wam- 
pum and  fixed  it  around  my  neck.   We  then  started  down  to  the  fort; 
a  great  nomber  of  Indians  of  both  sejces  were  paraded  on  each  side  ol 
the  path  to  see  us  as  we  went  along;  some  of  them  were  shoving  in  lit- 
tle fellows  to  strike  us,  and  others  advising  me  to  strike  them,  but  we 
seemed  to  be  both  afraid  of  each  other;  we  were  taken  into  a  French 
house,  where  a  number  of  Indians  were  sitting  on  the  floor;  one  of  the 
chie6  took  my  brother  by  the  hand  and  handed  him  to  a  Frenchman 
who  .was  standing  at  a  room  door,  which  was  the  last  sight  I  had  of  hioL 
After  that  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  made  a  speech  for  about  half 
an  hour,  then  handed  me  to  an  Indian,  who  was  sitting  on  the  heaidi 
smoking  his  pii)e ;  he  took  me  b^Xween  his  legs,  (he  could  talk  veiy 
good  Knglish,)  and  asked  me  se>  ^ral  questions,  telling  me  that  I  was 
his  brother,  that  the  people  had  killed  a  brother  of  his  about  a  year  be- 
fore, and  that  these  good  men  (meaning  tlie  warriors  who  took  us)  had 
gone  and  brought  me  to  release  his  deceased  brother;  he  also  told  me 
that  he  had  been  raised  amongst  the  white  people,  and  that  he  had  been 
taught  to  read  wlicn  he  was  young,  but  that  he  liad  almost  forgot  it.  I 
believe  he  was  telling  the  truth,  for  he  knew  all  the  letters  and  figures. 
He  then  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  aie  to  the  Ai-icf  i;e-ning^  or  Alle- 
gheny river,  which  signifies  an  impression  made  by  the  foot  of  a  human 
being  ;  for,  said  they,  the  land  is  SO  rich  about  it  tlut  a  person  cannot 
Havel  through  the  hmds  adjoining  it  without  leaving  the  mark  of  theil 
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feet.  We  got  in  a  canoe  and  went  across  the  river,  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  Indians  were  enrain[>ed.  He  led  me  through  their  encampment; 
toward  evening  we  came  back.  Shortly  after  our  return  two  young  fel- 
lows took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  roe  to  the  river ;  we  got  into  a 
cmoe  sad  paddled  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  shore,  wbea 
Ihey  kid  down  their  paddles  and  laid  hold  of  me  by  the  wrists,  and 
phinged  me  over  head  and  ears  under  the  water,  holding  me  down  tiU  1 
was  almost  smothered,  then  drew  me  up  to  get  breath.  This  they  re- 
peated several  times. 

I  had  no  other  thought  but  that  they  were  going  to  drown  me.  I 
was  at  every  interval  pleading  with  them  not  to  drown  me ;  at  last  one 
•  of  them  said,  **men9  Jki/iim,  me  waskiin,**  I  pleaded  with  them  to  let 
me  in  shallow  water,  and  I  would  wash  myself;  accordingly  they  did^— Jl 
then  began  to  rub  myself ;  they  signified  to  me  to  dive ;  I  dipped  my 
face  into  the  water  and  raised  it  up  as  quick  as  I  could :  one  of  them 
Eteppt-d  out  of  the  canoe  and  laid  hold  of  me  on  t!ie  lack  of  my  neck, 
and  lield  me  down  to  the  bottom,  till  I  was  ahnost  s::^)there<l.  liefore  he 
let  me  go.  I  then  waded  out;  they  put  a  new  rufllcd  shirt  on  me,  tell- 
ing me  that  I  was  then  an  Indian,  and  that  they  would  send  me  away  to 
the  rest  of  their  friends.  Accordingly  I  was  sent  off  the  next  day  with 
a  female  friend,  to  an  uncle  of  my  adopted  brother's,  who  lived  at  a 
Xovm  caWtd  She- nang^o,  on  Beaver  Creek.  Notliing  reuiarkaMe  hap- 
pened during  our  journey,excepting  several  falls  that  I  got  off  a  young 
horse  I  was  set  on  to  ride. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  night  we  arrived  in  She^ng-go,  about  an 
hour  after  dark ;  after  the  female  friend  whom  I  was  sent  with  had  in- 
formed  the  family  who  I  was,  they  set  up  a  lamentable  cry  for  some 
time:  when  their  lamentation  was  over,  they  came  to  me  one  after 
another  and  shook  me  by  the  hand,  in  token  that  they  considered  me 
to  stand  in  the  same  relationship  to  them  as  the  one  ia  whose  stead  I 
was  placed.  The  next  morning  I  was  presented  to  my  nude,  with 
whom  I  lived  about  a  year.  He  was  blind  of  one  eye— a  very  good- 
natured  man.  In  the  beginning  of  Winter  he  used  to  raise  me  up  by 
daylight  every  morning,  and  make  me  sit  down  in  the  creek  up  to  my 
chin  in  the  cold  water,  in  order  to  make  me  hardy,  as  he  said,  whilst  be 
would  sit  on  the  bank  smoking  his  pipe,  until  he  thought  I  liad  been 
long  enough  in  the  water,  and  he  would  then  bid  me  dive.  After  I 
came  out  of  the  water  he  would  order  me  not  to  go  near  the  fire  until 
I  would  be  dry.  I  was  kept  at  that  till  the  water  was  frozen  over ;  he 
would  then  break  the  ice  for  me  and  send  me  in  as  before.  Some  time 
in  the  Winter,  perhaps  not  long  before  Christmas,  I  took  very  sick  ;  T 
lay  all  Winter  at  the  fire  side,  and  an  old  sc^uaw  attended  me  ^wl^  i^x 
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lie  attendance  I  got)  ;  she  used  po  out  in  the  snow  and  hunt  vip 
herbs  by  the  old  tojie ;  the  roots  of  which  she  would  boil  an<i  make  a 
kind  of  drink  for  me.  She  would  never  snffer  me  to  taste  cold  water, 
or  any  kind  of  flesh,  or  anything  that  was  sweet  or  salt.  The  only 
nourishment  that  I  was  suffered  to  take  was  honey,  or  dumplings,  made 
of  coarse  Indian  meal  boiled  in  water.  As  I  said  before,  I  lay  all  Win- 
ter at  the  fire  side;  I  had  nothing  but  a  small  blanket  to  cover  me,  part 
of  which  I  drew  under  me  for  my  bed ;  my  legs  drew  up  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  cmwi  when  I  had  occasion  to  go  out  of  doon.  I  remained 
in  that  sitoation  tiU  corn-planting  time,  when  I  began  to  get  better. 
Tliey  anointed  my  knees  and  hams  with  bear's  oO,  and  made  me  keep 
my  knees  stretched  out  as  tight  as  I  could  bear  them,  by  which  means  I 
iQOt  the  use  of  my  joints  in  about  a  month's  time. 

An  Indian  Boy  Shot  and  Killbd^McCuixough  Suspectitk 

Shortly  after  I  got  able  to  run  about,  a  dreadful  accident  happened 
by  my  hands,  in  the  following  manner:  The  most  of  the  Indians  of  the 
town  were  either  at  tlieir  com  fields  or  out  a  fishing — my  uncle  had 
been  unwell  for  some  time — he  was  below  the  town  at  the  creek  side, 
where  he  had  an  Indian  doctor  sweating  him  and  conjuring  out  his  dis- 
order. He  had  a  large  pistol,  which  he  had  hung  up  by  the  guard  at 
the  head  of  his  bed.  There  were  two  brotlier?,  relations  of  ours,  the 
oldest  was  perhaps  about  my  own  age,  the  other  about  two  years 
younger.  Tlie  oldest  boy  took  down  the  pistol  and  cocked  it,  threat- 
ening, for  diversion,  to  shoot  his  brother:  the  little  fellow  ran  off  from 
us.  I  assisted  him  to  let  down  the  cock  of  the  pistol,  whic:h  he  held  in 
his  left  hand  with  the  muzzle  towards  his  body,  and  his  right  hand 
against  the  cock ;  I  would  then  (after  cautioning  him  to  turn  the  muz- 
ale  past  bis  body)  draw  the  trigger,  and  he  would  let  down  the  cock 
■lowly.  I  advised  him  several  tunes  to  lay  by  the  pistol,  whidi  he, 
would  do;  but  as  soon  as  his  brother  would 'come  back  to  us,  he  would 
get  it  again.  At  last  his  brother  got  afraid  and  would  not  come  near 
us  any  more. 

He  then  threatened  to  shoot  me ;  I  fled  out  of  the  house  from  hhn. 
The  town  lay  in  a  semi-drcular  form,  round  a  bend  of  the  creek  $  there 
happened  to  be  a  woman  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  (as  we  lived  at 
the  lower  end)  that  had  observed  me  when  I  fled  out  of  the  house  from 
him — he  immediately  called  me  backtoas  iist  him  to  let  down  the  cock  ; 
I  refuse'l  to  go,  unless  he  would  turn  the  butt  of  the  pistol  to  me,  which 
\\c  did;  I  went  in,  in  liaste  (and  forgot  to  caution  him  to  hold  tlie  muz- 
(k.  to  one  side)  and  drew  the  trigger  ^  the  consequence  was,  tlie  pistoi 
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wait  off  aadflhot  him  m  the  ttomadL  Hie  pistol  flew  out  of  our  handi; 
he  laid  his  hands  across  his  bieast  and  nn  out  of  the  house,  saeaming 
aloud  as  he  ran;  I  ran  out  of  the  bouse  and  looked  after  him ;  he  vent 

towards  their  own  door,  (about  forty  or  fifty  yards  off,)  but  quit 
screaming  before  he  fell.  It  was  late  in  the  evening ;  his  mother  and 
grandmother  were  coming  from  their  com  field  at  that  instant ;  his  grand* 
mother  just  cast  her  eye  towards  him,  as  she  came  past  him,  and  came 
to  me  where  I  was  stai.  Hi^g  ;  before  they  got  near  me,  I  told  her  that 
VVaiook,  ({ox  that  was  his  name,)  had  shot  himself ;  si.e  turned  away 
from  me  without  saying  anything.  In  a  short  time  all  the  Indians  in 
the  town  collected  about  me,  examining  me,  and  getting  me  to  show 
them  what  v/ay  he  took  to  shoot  hiniself ;  I  told  them  tliat  he  took  the 
pistol  in  his  left  liand  and  held  the  muzzle  to  iiis  stomach,  whilst  he 
pushed  the  trigger  from  him  with  his  thumb :  I  held  to  the  one  story. 
At  last  the  woman  (whom  I  mentioned  lud  seen  me  when  I  fled  out  of 
the  house  from  him)  came  and  told  them  that  she  was  standing  out  of 
doors  looking  at  me  across  the  bend  of  the  creek,  at  the  time  she  heaid 
the  report  of  the  pistol,  and  that  I  was  standing  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  house  at  the  time^-at  which  they  all  dispeised.  There  was 
something  very  singular  in  this  aflair,  as  the  same  woman  and  her  hut- 
band,  about  a  year  alter  the  above  accident,  were  the  means  of  saving 
my  life  when  I  was  apparently  drowned,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  hereafter. 

It  happened  to  be  the  first  funeral  that  I  had  seen  amongst  them,  and 
not  being  acquainted  with  their  customs,  I  was  put  to  a  terrible  fright; 
shortly  after  dark  they  bc^Mn  to  fire  their  guns,  which  they  always  do 
when  any  one  dies.  As  all  the  family  had  gone  to  the  wake,  I  was  left 
by  myself  in  the  house ;  when  the  firing  began  I  concluded  tliat  they 
were  about  to  take  my  life  ;  I  therefore  crept  under  a  bed  that  was  set 
upon  forks  drove  into  the  ground,  a  con-iidorable  height  off  the  floor, 
where  I  lay  a3  close  to  the  wall  as  I  couit  get,  till  about  break  of  clay, 
when  I  was  roused  by  the  report  of  their  guns  again.  I  did  not  go 
near  the  corpse — however,  I  heard  them  say,  that  he  bled  none,  as  tlie 
wadding  and  the  blaze  of  the  powder  had  followed  the  ball  into  liis 
body.  There  were  several  young  squaws  who  had  seen  us  running 
ibout  with  the  pistol ;  they  frequently  charged  me  with  being  the  cause 
of  the  boy's  death,  which  I  always  denied,  but  Queek-queek-co-mooch- 
que  a  little  white  girl,  (a  prisoner,)  who  lived  with  tite  family  that  the 
deceased  belonged  to,  was  like  to  be  the  worst  evidence  against  me  ■ 
she  told  that  she  saw  me  have  the  pistol  in  my  hands  several  times—hot 
the  woman's  evidence  overruled  the  whole  of  them;  however, tlieit 
minds  were  not  entirely  divested  of  the  thought  that  I  had  taken  bii 
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life,  as  they  often  cast  it  np  to  me  afterwards,  that  I  had  shot  Watook^ 
especially  when  I  Would  happen  to  get  into  a  quarrel  with  any  of  th« 
little  fellows,  they  would  tell  me  that  I  had  killed  one  of  them  already, 
tnd  that  I  wanted  to  kill  another ;  however,  I  declared  the  thing  wai 
merely  accidental. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  above  accident,  and  the  cir<  unist:in(  es  attend- 
ing it,  my  mind  flows  with  gratitude  to  that  Almighty  lieing  whose  wise 
providence  directs  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  I  do  not  say  that  a  lie  is 
justifial)le  in  the  sight  of  God,  yet  1  am  led  to  believe  that  the  woman 
was  guided  by  Providence  in  telling  a  manifest  falscliood,  which,  per- 
haps, was  the  means  of  prolonging  my  days ;  as  I  am  led  to  believe,  had 
the  lue  circumstances  of  the  case  been  known  to  them,  I  never  should 
have  seen  the  light  of  another  day ;  nor  should  I  have  expected  that  my 
body  would  have  been  laid  under  the  ground,  but  that  I  would  rather 
have  been  thrown  into  the  creek,  to  be  devoured  by  fish,  or  Idt  above 
ground  to  be  devoured  by  vermin,  as  I  knew  to  be  the  case  with  two 
men,  which  I  shall  mention  before  I  dose  this  narrative. 

Some  time  in  the  Summer  following,  we  went  to  a  treaty  with  the 
French  at  Presq'  Isle.  On  our  way  tfaere,  we  went  by  an  Indian  town  at 
or  near  where  Meadville  now  stands;  just  as  we  got  to  the  town,  wa 
observed  a  number  of  batteaux  coming  down  French  Creek  \  the  French 
came  to  the  shore  where  we  were ;  one  of  them  offered  to  purchase 
me  from  the  Indians;  he  oflered  for  me  an  old  qMule,  wanting  the 
handle,  (which,  perhaps,  was  the  lowest  value  that  ever  was  set  upon 
me).  They  laughed  scornfully  at  him  for  his  folly ;  however,  they  de- 
camped immediately,  for  fear  the  French  might  come  and  steal  me  away 
by  night.  W  hen  we  got  to  Presq'  Isle,  1  was  given  up  to  my  Indian 
mother,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  After  the  treaty  was  over,  my 
old  uncle  returned  to  Shenango,  and  left  me  with  my  old  mother  and 
two  brothers  something  older  than  myself ;  we  had  a  step-father  also, 
who  hunted  for  us.  W'e  moved  from  I'rcstj'  Isle  near  to  Fort  L£  Bt£u/, 
where  my  mother  had  raised  a  small  patch  of  corn ;  we  lived  there  till 
the  Fall,  occasionally  gomg  to  the  fint  to  draw  rations,  as  the  French 
ooaatantly  supplied  the  Indians  with  provisions  whilst  tiiey  lay  about 
the  fort.  The  French  always  observed  to  fire  off  a  swivel,  as  a  salute^ 
when  the  Indians  came  to  the  fort  with  prisoners  or  scalps. 

Towards  Fall  my  old  brother  (I  call  him  old  because  he  was  the 
oldest  of  the  fiunily — he  was  not  more  than  twenty-two  or  three)  came 
to  us;  I  had  not  seen  him  from  the  time  I  was  given  to  hun  at  Foit 
Duquesne  (or  Pittsburgh)  till  then ;  he  came  to  take  us  to  Shenango  to 
live  amongst  the  rest  of  our  friends.  We  had  but  one  hoiae  to  carry 
our  provisions;  our  apparel  we  carried  on  our  backs  like  the  tenapin, 
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10  that  we  had  to  travel  on  foot.  We  were  a  long  time  on  the  way,  m 
they  frequently  stopped  three  or  four  days  at  a  place  to  hunt.  W'c  ar- 
rived at  Shenango  in  the  beginning  of  Winter.  Not  long  after  our  ar- 
fhnl>  I  took  a  severe  turn  of  the  pleurisy,  and  lay  very  ill  for  about 
tutiity  days ;  my  old  knotber  and  an  old  annt  paid  great  attention  to 
me ;  observing,  with  tegaxd  to  my  drink  and  diet,  as  my  fonner  attend- 
ant bad  done  before. 

Captivx  Nearly  Drowned — A  Squaw  Whipped  for  Abusing  Hm. 

The  next  Summer  I  bad  like  to  lose  my  life;  all  the  Indians  of  the 
town,  excepting  one  man  and  a  woman,  were  out  at  tbeir  com 
fields,  leaving  the  young  ones  to  take  care  of  their  houses.  About 
ten  o'clock  of  the  day,  four  of  the  little  fellows  and  I  went  into  the 
creek  to  bathe  ourselves ;  the  creek  is  perhaps  about  siaty  or  seventy 
yards  wide ;  there  is  a  ridge  of  rocks  that  reaches  across  the  stream, 
where  I  had  often  observed  the  Indians  wading  across,  the  water  being 
deep  at  each  side;  I  ventured  to  wade  over,  and  made  out  very  well 
until  I  got  about  a  lod  off  the  shore  on  the  opposite  side ;  when  the 
water  began  to  get  too  deep  for  me,  I  turned  about,  proud  of  my  per-  - 
fonnance.    When  I  had  got  about  halfway  back,  I  missed  my  course, 
and  all  at  oik  e  stepped  over  the  edge  of  the  rorks  and  went  down  over 
head  and  ears  ;  I  ni.i(]e  a  few  springs  as  higli  as  I  could  above  the  water; 
at  last  I  swallowed  so  much  water,  not  having  yet  learned  to  swim, 
I  was  obliged  to  give  over.   When  the  little  fellows  who  came  to  bathe 
along  witb  me,  nw  that  I  had  given  myself  up,  they  raised  tbe  scream. 
The  woman  whom  t  mentioned  before,  came  running  to  the  bank  to  see 
what  was  tlie  matter ;  they  told  ber  that  JsHng-go-w^hing  (for  that  was 
tbe  name  tbey  gave  me)  was  drowned.  She  mimediately  ran  to  tbe 
house  and  awaked  her  husband,  who  came  as  quick  as  possible  (as  tbey 
toU  me  afterwards)  to  my  relief;  as  I  kept  afloat  all  the  time,  be  waded 
up  to  his  dun  before  be  could  get  a  hold  of  me  by  the  leg,  he  then 
trailed  me  through  the  water  until  he  got  to  the  rocks  tliat  I  had  stepped 
jver,  be  then  laid  me  on  his  shoulder  and  brought  roe  out  to  tbe  iMnk, 
jrhere  he  threw  me  down,  supposing  that  I  was  dead. 

It  happened  that  my  head  was  down  hill ;  the  water  gushed  out  of  my 
nouth  and  nose ;  they  had  previously  sent  off  one  of  the  little  boys  to 
inform  my  friends  of  the  ac?  i  l-nt.  After  some  time  I  begnn  to  shew 
iorae  signs  of  life.  He  then  took  roe  by  the  niiddle,  clasping  his  lianc^i 
scroSB  my  belly,  and  shook  me,  the  water  still  running  plentifully  out  of 
my  mouth  and  nose.  By  the  time  my  friends  arrived,  1  bfgan  to  breathe 
giore  freely.    They  carried  me  up  the  bank  to  a  ttKik  mrn^  <ft 
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house,  and  laid  mc  down  on  a  deer  skin,  wliere  I  lay  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon;  at  last  I  awoke  out  of  sleep  and  was  surprised  to 
Bce  a  great  number  of  Indians  of  both  sexes  stan^ling  around  me.  I 
raised  my  head,  my  old  brother  advanced  toward  me,  and  said,  "<w 
moygh-t'ha-heeh  a-moight"  that  is,  "rise,  go  and  batlie  youndf."  I 
then  recollected  what  I  haA  been  doing.  He  told  me  that  if  he  woald 
•ee  me  in  the  cieek  again  he  would  drown  me  outright;  however,  tfa» 
very  next  day  I  was  paddling  in  the  water  again. 

Some  time  whibt  we  resided  at  She^nang-g^,  (perhaps  in  the  hitter  end 
of  November,)  about  thirty  warriors  returned  througli  She-nang-g^  fxm 
a  tour;  they  were  of  die  Mingo  nation:  they  had  a  number  of  scalps 
with  them  and  a  prisoner,  a  man  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age;  one 
of  the  party  had  got  wounded  in  the  body;  the  prisoner  had  a  large 
bundle  of  blankets  tied  up  and  slung  on  his  back,  with  a  hap-pees,  for 
the  wounded  Indian  to  sit  on.  I  make  no  doubt  but  tluU  he  had  car- 
ried him  the  whole  way  from  where  he  received  the  wound,  wliich,  I 
presume,  could  not  be  less  that  two  hundred  miles.  They  tarried  about 
two  hours  in  town,  then  started  off  again.  The  prisoner  had  to  take 
the  wounded  Indian  on  his  back  again  and  march  off;  I  understood  they 
had  to  go  a  considerable  distance  beyond  Prcsq'  Isle,  which,  I  presume, 
could  not  be  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  miles 
that  the  poor,  unfortunate  prisoner  had  to  carry  the  wounded  Indian  on 
his  back,  before  they  would  get  to  their  destination.  However,  he  had 
one  advantage  over  what  other  prisoners  had  to  undergo,  that  was,  he 
was  exempt  from  a  severe  beating  at  every  town  they  went  through  be- 
fore they  got  to  their  destination,  which  every  grown  person  has  to  suf- 
fer, as  I  shall  relate  hereafter.  I  understood  by  them  that  it  was  a  gen- 
eral custom  among  all  their  nations,  that  if  any  one  happened  to  get 
wounded,  that  the  rest  would  do  then:  utmost  to  take  a  prisoner  or  piii- 
oneis  to  carry  him. 

We  lived  about  two  years  and  a  half  in  Shenango;  we  then  moved  to 
where  tii^  were  settling  a  new  town,  called  Kseek-hi-ooing,  that  ii^  i 
place  of  nit;  a  place  now  well  known  by  the  name  of  Salt  Licks,  on 
the  west  branch  of  Beaver,  where  we  lived  about  one  year:  we  moved 
there  about  the  time  thai  (ieneral  Forbes  took  Fort  Duquesne  from  ths 
French.  My  brother  had  been  about  three  yean  married;  they  had  • 
)-oung  son,  whom  they  thought  a  great  deal  of;  my  sister-in-law  was  very 
cross  to  me  wlien  my  brother  was  absent;  he  had  heard  of  it,  and  asked 
me,  when  we  were  by  ourselves,  if  his  wife  did  not  strike  me  sometimes, 
when  he  was  absent.  I  told  him  she  did.  He  bid  me  to  let  him  know 
if  ever  she  would  strike  me  again;  not  long  after,  my  brother  being  ab- 
sent, she  went  to  the  corn  field  to  work,  and  left  her  son  in  my  care; 
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tl  soon  as  she  left  us,  I  began  to  divert  myself  w.ili  i.  foot  ball;  ihe  Kt- 
tle  fellow  was  running  after  me  crying  aloud,  and  his  mother  he<ird  bi». 
WhUe  I  was  engaged  in  my  diversions,  she  came  behind  me  unnotioedy 
and  knocked  me  down  widi  the  handle  of  a  billhook.  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  inibiin  mj  brother  how  she  had  treated  me;  he  advised 
'her  not  to  treat  me  so  any  more,  telling  her  what  the  consequence  would 
b«  If  she  did.  She  was  highly  affronted  at  him,  and  went  off  and  left 
V.  About  three  days  after  die  came  bade,  attended  by  a  female  ooosiD' 
of  hers,  to  carry  off  her  movables;  whilst  she  was  gathering  up  bet 
goods,  my  brother  stepped  out  and  began  to  try  the  strength  of  some 
small  branches  that  had  been  recently  chcq[>ped  off  a  green  tree;  at  see* 
ing  that,  she  fled  out  of  the  house  and  ran  as  fast  as  she  was  able.  He 
pursued  her,  and  whipped  her  severely;  she  ran  l  ark  to  the  house  for 
protection  and  squatted  down  behind  his  mother,  who  had  occasionally 
come  to  see  us;  it  put  the  thoughts  of  leaving  US  put  of  her  head;  nei* 
ther  did  she  ever  strike  me  afterwards. 

A  NoviL  PronsHMniT— Ha  Escans  vkom  bis  Own  Fathiiu 

Some  time  while  we  resided  at  Kseek-he  ooing^  or  Salt  Licks,  Mos- 
sooh-whesgy  or  Ben  Dickson,  invented  a  kind  of  punishment  to  inflict 
on  boys  who  would  do  mischief,  such  as  quarreling,  plundering  water- 
melon or  cucumber  patches,  &c.,  in  the  following  manner:  Tliere  is  a 
kind  of  fish  that  abounds  in  the  western  watery  called  a  gar,  that  has  a 
very  long  bill  and  long,  sharp  teeth ;  he  took  thebill  of  one  of  those  fish  and. 
wrapped  a  thin  rag  round  it,  projecting  the  teeth  through  the  rag.  He 
took  any  one  who  would  do  any  kind  of  mischief,  and  after  wetting 
their  tiiighi  and  legs,  he  would  score  them  from  the  hip  down  to  the 
bed,  three  or  four  times  on  each  thigh  and  leg,  and  sometimes,  If  they 
were  found  guilty  a  second  or  third  time,  he  would  score  them  from  the 
top  of  the  shoulder  down  to  the  wrists,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  on  the  back,  to  the  contrary  hip,  crossways.    It  hap- 
pened once  that  a  nephew  of  his,  a  very  mischievous  boy,  threw  the 
entrails  of  a  turtle  in  my  face,  then  ran  off  as  quick  as  he  could  from 
me  round  the  house;  I  picked  up  a  stone  and  pursued  him,  and  threw  it 
after  him;  it  h:ippened  to  light  on  the  top  of  his  head  and  knocked  him 
down,  and  cut  his  head  badly,  or,  it  is  pronable,  he  would  have  con- 
cealed it,  as  he  well  knew  what  the  conseqvience  would  be;  for  his  back, 
arms,  thiglis  and  legs  were  almost  constantly  raw  by  the  frequent  pun- 
ishments he  gut  for  his  mischief. 

However,  Mos-sooh  whese  liappcned  to  be  out  a  fishing  at  the  time  ; 
Uc  was  iuiormcd  when  he  came  liome  of  wiut  had  taken  place;  I  wiu 
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apprehensi\'e  of  what  would  be  my  doom,  and  was  advised  by  my 
friends  to  hide  myself ;  accordingly  I  got  into  a  small  addition  to  the 
huuse,  where  a  number  of  bales  of  deer  skin  and  fur  were  piled  up;  I 
not  been  long  there  until  I  heard  him  inquiring  for  me  ;  they  told 
him  tliat  i  had  gone  down  to  the  creek,  and  was  not  returned  yet ;  he 
therefore  ordered  one  of  my  brothers,  (who  had  been  with  him  a  fishing 
the  day  before,)  to  stand  up  until  he  would  score  him ;  as  my  brodier 
was  partly  mam  grown,  he  refused;  a  struggle  ensued — my  brother, 
however,  was  obliged  to  give  up.  The  reason  he  gave  for  punishing 
others  who  were  not  present  at  the  time  the  mischief  was  done  was, 
that  if  they  should  he  present  at  the  time  that  any  one  was  promoting 
mischief,  he  should  do  his  best  endeavor  to  prevent  it,  or  inform 
against  those  who  had  done  it— as  the  informer  was  always  exempted 
from  the  punishment  aforesaid.  I  then  heard  him  say,  that  if  I  was  to 
stay  away  a  year  he  would  score  me ;  he  then  went  to  the  creek  on  the 
hunt  of  ne  J  after  he  was  gone  they  told  me  that  I  might  as  well  come 
out  as  conceal  myself;  accordingly  I  did.  In  a  short  time  he  came 
t)ack,  grinning  and  showing  his  teeth  as  if  he  had  got  a  prize ;  he  or- 
dcred  me  to  stand  up  at  the  side  of  a  post ;  I  obeyed  his  orders ;  he 
then  took  and  wet  my  thiglis  and  legs,  to  prevent  the  skin  from  tear- 
ing; he  took  the  gar's  bill,  and  gave  me  four  scores,  or  scrapes,  wi'b  it, 
from  the  point  of  the  hip  down  to  the  heel — tlie  mark  of  which  I  will 
carry  to  Biy  grave. 

My  oldest  brother  was  from  home  at  the  time  the  above  punishment 
was  inflicted  on  us;  he  came  home  that  same  night;  I  scarcely  ever 
s.iw  him  more  out  of  humor  than  when  he  found  the  way  we  had  beei 
treated.  He  said,  (whether  he  was  in  earnest  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,) 
that  if  he  had  been  at  home  he  would  have  applied  his  tim-ma-keek-can 
to  M^S'Soohmhts^M  head  rather  than  suffer  such  an  ignominious 
punishment,  as  he  conceived  it,  to  be  bflicted  on  any  of  his  fiunily. 
However,  he  told  M»t'$99hrwhe$t  never  lo  do  the  like  again  without  his 
consent  I  was  very  near  being  innocently  punished  about  a  yeat 
afterwards,  notwithstandmg  I  had  more  than  a*  docen  of  witnesses  to 
|frove  that  I  was  not,  in  die  course  of  that  day,  where  the  mischief  was 
done :  which  was  only  the  phinderinpof  a  watermelon  patch. 

Whilst  we  were  living  at  Ksetk-he-oaing,  one  Andrew  WilUns,  a 
trader,  came  to  the  town,  and  was  taken  ill  while  there — he  sent  me  to 
the  other  end  of  the  town  with  some  beads  to  purchase  a  fowl  for  him 
to  work  off  a  physic  with  ;  when  I  came  back,  he  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  house :  as  he  could  talk  the  Indian  tongue  tolerably  well,  he  began 
to  question  me  about  where  I  wxs  taken  from;  I  told  hira  from  Cono- 
cochcague — he  asked  my  name ;  1  told  liim.   As  soon  as  he  rcmrneU 
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to  Shippeulnirg,  (which  was  his  place  of  icsideiioe,)  he  hifonned  mf 
ftther  tfiat  he  had  seen  me,  which  was  the  fifst  account  they  received  of 
me  from  the  thne  I  was  taken.  The  next  Spring  we  moved  to  *  town 
about  fifteen  miles  off,  called  ifa-hon-itig,  which  signifies  a  Udc  Some 
time  in  the  Summer  followmg,  my  firther  came  to  Mahoning,  and  found 
me  out  I  was  shy  in  speaking  to  him,  even  by  an  interpreter,  as  I  had 
■t  that  time  forgot  my  mother  tongue.  My  Indian  brother  not'  being 
at  home,  my  father  returned  to  Pittsburgh  and  left  me. 

My  brother  was  gone  to  Tus-c a- la-ways,  about  forty  or  fifty  milei 
off,  to  see  and  hear  a  propliet  that  had  just  made  his  appearance  amongst 
them ;  he  was  of  the  Delaware  nation ;  I  never  saw  nor  heard  him.  It 
was  said,  by  those  who  went  to  see  him,  that  he  had  certain  hiero- 
glyphics marked  on  a  piece  of  parchment,  denoting  the  probation  that 
human  beings  were  subjected  to  whilst  they  were  living  on  earth,  and 
also  denoting  something  of  a  future  state.  They  informed  me  that  he 
was  almost  constantly  crying  whilst  he  was  exhorting  them.  I  saw  a 
copy  of  his  hieroglypliics,  as  numbers  of  tiieia  iiad  got  them  copied 
and  undertook  to  prea.ch,  or  instruct  others. 

The  first  (or  principal  doctrine)  they  taught  them  was  to  purify 
themselves  from  rin,  which,  t]>ey  taught,  they  could  do  by  the  use  of 
emetics,  and  abstinence  from  carnal  knowledge  of  the  different  sexes;  to 
quit  the  use  of  firearms,  and  to  live  entirely  in  the  original  state  that 
^y  were  in  befi>fe  the  white  people  found  out  their  country;  nay; 
they  taught  that  that  fire  was  not  pure  that  was  made  by  steel  and  flint, 
bot  that  they  should  make  it  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together,  which  I 
have  fitequently  assisted  to  do,  in  the  followmg  manner:  Take  a  pieoe  of 
red  cedar,  have  it  well  seasoned,  get  a  rod  of  bor>tree,  well  seasoned,  gouge 
out  a  small  bit  with  the  point  of  a  Imife,  cut  off  the  cedar  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge,  set  tlie  end  of  the  bor-tree  in  it,  having  first 
stuck  a  knife  in  the  side  of  the  cedar,  to  keep  the  dust  that  will  rub  out 
by  the  friction ;  then  take  it  between  the  hands  and  rub  it,  pressing 
hard  on  the  cedar  and  rubbing  as  quick  as  possible ;  in  about  half 
a  mintite  the  fire  will  kindle.  It  was  said  tliat  their  prophet  taught 
them,  or  made  them  beheve,  that  he  had  his  instructions  immediately 
from  Keesh  she-Ia-mil-lang  up,  or  a  being  that  thought  us  into  being, 
and  that  by  following  his  instructions,  they  would,  in  a  few  yeais^  be 
iible  tu  drive  the  white  people  out  of  tiieir  country. 

I  knew  a  company  of  them  who  had  secluded  thcinsL'lves  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  from  sin,  as  they  thought  they  could  do ;  I  believe 
Uiey  made  no  use  of  firearms.  They  had  been  out  more  than  two  years 
before  I  left  them ;  whether  they  conformed  rigidly  to  the  rules  kid 
down  to  them  by  their  prophet,  I  am  not  able  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
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oertaiiitT— 1»t  one  Aing  I  know,  that  several  women  leaofted  to  theli 
encampment ;  it  was  said,  that  ifaejr  made  use  of  no  effaer  weapons  than 
their  bows  and  arrows :  they  also  taught,  in  shaking  hands,  to  give  thr 
left  hand  in  token  of  friend^p,  as  it  denoted  that  they  gave  the  heart 
along  with  the  hand^but  I  believe  that  to  have  been  an  ancient  custom 
among  tiiem,  and  I  am  rather  of  opinion,  that  the  practice  is  a  caution 
against  enemies — that  is,  if  any  violence  should  be  offered,  they  would 
have  the  right  hanfl  ready  to  seize  their  tim-ma  keek-can,  tomahawk, 
or  their  paughk  shcek-can,  or  knife,  to  defend  themselves,  if  necessary.* 

The  Fall  following,  my  father  went  out  to  Fort  Venango,  or  French 
Creek,  along  with  Wllkins.  Wilkins  sent  a  special  messenger  to 
Mahoning,  for  my  brother  to  take  me  to  Venango,  telling  him  thar  iny 
father  would  purch.ise  me  from  him  ;  accordingly  he  took  rac  ofif  with- 
out letting  me  know  his  intention,  or,  it  is  probable,  I  would  not  have 
gone  with  him.  Wlien  we  got  to  Venango,  we  enaimi^ed  about  a  mile 
from  the  garrison  ;  niy  brother  went  to  the  garrison  to  bargain  with  my 
father  for  me,  but  told  me  nothing  of  it.  Tne  next  morning  my  father 
and  two  others  came  to  our  camp,  and  told  me  that  my  brother  wanted 
to  see  me  at  the  fort ;  I  went  along  with  them ;  when  we  got  tiiere  he 
told  me  that  I  must  go  home  with  my  father,  to  see  my  mother  and  the 
rest  of  my  friends;  I  wept  bitterly— alt  to  no  purpose;  my  fither  was 
ready  to  start ;  they  lakl  hold  of  me  and  set  me  on  a  horse — I  thtew 
myself  olT;  they  set  me  on  again,  and  tied  my  legs  under  the  hone's 
belly,  and  started  away  for  Fittsburgh. 

We  encamped  about  ten  or  fifteen  mikb  crom  Venango;  before  we 
lay  down,  my  father  took  hb  garters  and  tied  my  arms  behind  my  back; 
however,  I  had  them  loose  before  my  father  lay  down;  I  took  care  to 
keep  it  concealed  from  them  by  keeping  my  arms  back  as  if  they  were 
tied.  About  midnight,  I  arose  from  between  my  father  and  John 
Simeons,  who  was  to  accompany  us  to  Pittsburgh ;  I  stepped  out  from 
the  fire  and  sat  down  as  if  I  had  a  real  necessity  for  doing  sc ;  ray 
father  and  Simeons  arose  and  mended  up  the  fire ;  whilst  they  ivcre  lay- 
ing the  chunks  together,  I  ran  off  as  fast  as  I  could  \  I  had  got  near  a 
htindred  yards  from  the  camp,  when  I  heard  them  hunting  a  large  dog, 
which  they  had  along  with  them,  after  me;  I  thought  the  d'»g  would 
certainly  overtake  me ;  I  therefore  climbed  up  a  tall  tree,  as  tast  as  I 
could ;  the  dog  stopped  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  buc  as  they  continued 
to  hunt  him  on,  he  ran  off  again — tliey  came  past  the  tree ;  af^er  tl^y 


•TheobMrvutmdcrwntaotedwt  dMM  were  fhc  pwoHar  doctriacf  of  l^oMltb  and  1M»> 

watc  prophet,  and  the  incident  to  attested  by  a  captive  boy,  proves  that  PoiUlac  h*!  hit  emiuarie* 
ottf  ibrougb  all  the  triiwt,  trying  to  ttcit*  a  feneral  war.  Th«  OKinkr  «f  the  tr«ia«i».  tvtnioMi 
lr»«r  WW  *«rt  of  the  s»ne  fla«. 
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pMBcd  bj  me,  I  climbed  further  up,  until  I  got  to  some  limbs,  where  1 
could  rest  nyaelf ;  the  dog  came  back  to  the  tree  again — after  a  short 
time,  they  came  back  and  stood  a  cons'dcrable  time  at  the  root  of  the 
tiee— then  returned  to  the  fire;  I  could  tee  them  distinctly  ficom  where 
I  was. 

I  remained  on  the  tree  about  an  hour;  I  then  went  down  and  steered 
through  the  woods  till  I  found  the  road ;  I  went  about  two  or  three 
miles  along  it,  and  the  wolves  were  making  a  hideous  noise  all  around 
UK'f  I  went  off  the  road  a  short  distance  and  climbed  up  a  dogwood 
sapling,  and  fixed  myself  on  the  branches  of  it,  where  I  remained  till 
break  of  day;  I  then  got  on  the  road  again;  I  ran  along  as  fast  as  I 
was  able,  for  about  five  miles,  where  I  came  to  an  Indian  camp;  they 
told  me  that  I  had  bettor  not  keep  the  road,  alleging  that  I  would  oer- 
tainly  be  ponued;  I  took  their  advice  and  went  off  the  road  immedi- 
ately, and  steered  through  the  woods  till  I  got  to  where  my  friends  were 
encamped;  they  advised  me  to  take  along  the  road  that  we  came,  when 
we  came  there;  telling  me  that  they  wure  going  to  return  home  that 
day;  I  made  no  delay,  but  went  on  about  ten  miles,  and  there  waited 
till  they  came  up  with  me.  Not  long  after  I  left  them,  my  iather  came 
to  the  camp ;  they  denied  that  they  had  seen  me— mj^XMing  that  I  had 
gone  on  to  Mab  ring  by  myself,  telling  him  that  if  I  had,  that  they 
would  take  me  to  Pittsburgh  that  Fall. 

Soon  after  we  got  home  to  Mahoning,  instead  of  taking  me  to  Pitts- 
boxgh,  agreeable  to  their  promise,  they  set  out  on  their  Fall  hunt,  tak- 
ing me  along  with  them ;  we  staid  out  till  some  time  in  the  Winter 
before  we  returned.    We  lived  about  a  mile  out  of  ^Tahon^ng ;  there 
were  some  traders  at  Kseck-he-ooing^  or  .'^alt  Licks,  early  in  tlie  Si)ring. 
A  nephew  of  my  adopted  brother's  had  stolen  a  horse  from  one  Tom 
Green,  a  trader;  he  pursued  the  thief  tfi  Mahoning;  he  was  gone  out 
1  trapping  when  Green  came  after  him.    Green  waited  three  days  on 
the  Indian's  return  with  the  horse.    The  third  night,  about  midnigh.t, 
there  came  an  alarm,  which  was  noti.icd  by  hallooing  Qua  ah  !  still 
repeating  four  halloos  at  a  time,  at  certain  intervals.    When  we  heard 
the  alarm,  my  oldest  brother  went  off  to  the  town,  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.   In  about  two  hours  he  returned ;  Green  asked  him  what  was 
the  mattrr  hr  told  him  that  it  was  some  foolish  young  fellows  that  had 
done  it,  for  diversion.  Green  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
answer.    However,  about  sunrise  Mus-sa^h-^hese^  (an  lodian,  my 
idopted  brother's  nephew,  known  by  the  name  of  Ben  Dickson,  among 
the  white  people,)  came  to  our  house ;  he  had  a  pistol  and  a  large  scalp- 
ing knife,  concealed  under  his  blanket,  tielted  roimd  his  body.   He  in- 
formed K^-iPQ-ka-Und  (for  that  was  my  adopted  brother's  name)  thai 
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he  came  to  kill  Tom  Green;  but  Kei^foo-ha^md  endeavoxed  to 
made  him  off  it.  They  walked  out  together,  and  Green  followed  them, 
endeavoring,  as  I  suppose,  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  alarm  the  night 
befoie;  in  a  short  time  they  returned  to  the  house,  and  inmiediately 
went  out  again.  Green  asked  me  to  bring  him  his  horse,  as  we  heard 
the  bell  a  short  distance  off ;  he  then  went  after  the  Indians  again,  and 
I  went  for  the  horse. 

As  I  was  returning,  I  observed  them  coming  out  of  a  house  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  ours ;  Ket-too  ha-lend  was  foremost,  Green 
in  the  middle ;  i  took  but  slight  notice  of  them,  until  1  heard  the  report 
of  a  pistol ;  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  them  and  observed  the  smoke,  and 
saw  Green  standing  on  the  side  of  the  path,  with  his  liands  across  his 
breast ;  I  thougiil  it  had  been  him  that  shot;  he  stood  a  few  moments, 
then  fell  on  his  face  across  the  path  \  I  instantly  got  off  the  horse,  and 
held  him  by  the  bridle.   Kti'too^ha-Uni  sunk  his  pipe  tomahawk  into 
his  skull,  Mifpsooh^kese  stabbing  him  under  the  arm-pit  with  hit 
sc  alping  knife  $  he  had  shot  him  between  the  shoulders  with  his  pistoL 
The  squaws  gathered  about  him,  stripped  him  naked,  trailed  him  down 
tbe  banky  and  plnnged  him  into  the  creek;  there  was  a  "fresh"  in  the 
creek  at  the  time,  which  carried  him  off.   Mossooh^ohese  then  came 
to  me,  (where  I  was  holding  the  hoise,  as  I  had  not  moved  from  die 
spot  where  I  was  when  Green  was  diot,)  with  the  bloody  knife  in  hii 
kind ;  he  told  me  tliat  he  was  coming  to  kill  me  next ;  he  reached  out 
his  hand  and  took  hold  of  the  bridle,  telling  me  that  that  was  his  hooe  ; 
I  was  glad  to  parley  with  him  on  the  terms,  and  delivered  the  horse  to 
hira.    All  the  Indians  in  tlie  town  immediately  collected  together,  and 
started  o(T  to  the  Salt  Licks,  where  the  rest  of  the  traders  were,  and 
murdered  the  whole  of  them,  and  divided  their  goods  amongst  them, 
and  likewise  their  horses.    My  adopted  brother  took  two  horse  loads 
of  l>eaver  skin,  and  set  off  with  them  to  Tus-ca-ia-ways^  where  a 
number  of  traders  resided,  and  sold  the  fur  to  them. 

There  happened  to  be  an  old  Indian,  who  was  known  amongst  the 
traders  by  the  name  of  Daniel ;  he  cautioned  tlie  traders  not  to  pur- 
dttM  the  tax  from  him,  assuring  them  that  he  had  murdered  some  traders 
—to  convince  them,  he  showed  them  that  the  skins  were  marked  with 
so  many  different  marks,  which  convinced  him  in  his  opinion ;  however, 
either  through  fear  or  some  other  motive,  they  exchanged  goods  tot  the 
fur ;  the  same  evening,  old  Daniel  offered  his  services  to  them,  assuring 
them  that  he  would  endeavor  to  conduct  them  safe  into  Pittsburgh,  add- 
mg  that,  if  they  would  not  take  his  advice,  he  was  sure  they  woidd  be 
all  murdered  by  daylight  the  next  morning ;  they  took  his  advice,  andt 
as  they  lived  about  a  mile  out  of  town,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  go* 
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ing  sway  without  being  dncovered;  they  started  shortly  after  dark,  at 
was  conjectured  by  the  Indians,  leaving  all  their  merchandise  behind 
them  i  how  many  there  were  of  them  I  do  not  recollect  of  hearing ; 
however,  as  1  heard,  they  went  on  safe  until  they  got  to  Ksack-hoonfCt 
in  old  Indian  town  at  the  cooflnenoe  of  the  Beaver  and  Ohio,  where 
they  came  to  an  Indian  camp  unawares ;  probably  the  Indians  had  dis- 
covered them  before  they  reached  the  camp,  as  they  were  ready  for 
tiiem  ;  as  soon  as  they  made  their  appearance  the  Indians  fired  on  them 
— the  whole  of  thcni  fell,  excepting  old  Daniel  and  one  Calhoun,  who 
made  his  escape  mto  Pittsburgh;  old  Daniel  had  a  bullet  shot  into  his 
saddle,  close  behind  him,  the  mark  of  which  I  frequently  saw,  after  be 
made  his  escape  back  to  his  friends. 

Mahoning  lay  on  the  frontier,  as  they  had  evacuated  all  their  towns 
to  the  north  of  it  when  the  war  commenced.    Shortly  after  the  com- 
meacement  of  the  war,  they  plundered  a  tanyard  near  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  carried  away  several  horse-loads  of  leather;  they  also  committed 
several  depredations  along  the  Juniata;  it  happened  to  be  at  a  time 
when  the  small-pox  was  in  the  settlement  where  they  were  murdering, 
and  the  consequence  was,  a  number  of  them  got  infected,  and  soma 
died  before  they  got  home,  others  shortly  after ;  those  who  took  it  after 
their  return,  were  immediately  moved  out  of  die  town,  and  put  under 
the  care  of  one  who  had  had  the  disease  before.   In  one  of  their  cxcur- 
lions,  they  took  some  prisoners— among,  them  was  one  of  the  name  ol 
Beatty,  whom  they  beat  unmercifully  when  they  took  him  to  Mahon- 
ing ;  they  set  him  to  make  bridles  for  them,  (that  is,  to  fill  old  bits,)  ol 
tlie  leather  they  took  from  Pittsburgh;  he  appeared  very  cross;  he 
would  often  run  at  the  little  fellows  with  his  knife  or  awl,  when  they 
came  to  look  at  him  where  he  was  at  work ;  however,  they  soon  UX>k 
him  off  to  Cay-a  haW'gay  a  town  not  far  distant  from  Lake  Erie. 

We  remained  in  Mahoning  till  shortly  after  the  memorable  l»attle  at 
Bubhy  Run  ;  we  then  moved  to  Cay-a  haiv-ga ;  tiie  day  bctore  we  got 
there  they  began  to  be  alarincd  at  Beatty's  behavior ;  they  held  a  coun- 
cil and  agreed  to  kill  him,  lest  he  should  take  some  of  their  lives.  They 
led  him  about  fifty  or  sixty  perches  out  of  the  town,  some  walking  be- 
fore and  some  behind  him ;  they  then  shot  him  with  arrows.  I  went 
out  the  eveaing  after  we  got  fliere,  along  with  some  little  fellows,  to  see 
him;  he  was  a  very  disagreeable  sight  to  behold;  they  had  shot  a  great 
number  of  arrows  inTo  his  Ixxly— then  went  off  and  left  him  exposed  to 
the  vermin  I 

The  same  year  that  bcacty  was  taken,  Ket-tM-ha-bnd  «m  the  May* 
a^wk'Wkag,  or  foreinani  of  a  party  consisting  of  nine  Indians;  they 
cflWD  10  4  hoiii9  wiiM  timte       W9  4^  gnd  1  iMtttfui  Who  hid 
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killed  ft  hog,  and  bad  a  large  pot  of  water  on  the  lire,  maUng  teadj 
icald  it^Kei-t^Meml  rushed  into  the  house—the  rest  stopped  at 
the  ontstde ;  he  seized  the  woi|ian  and  shoved  her  out  of  the  door,  and 
told  the  rest  to  take  care  of  her;  one  of  the  men  broke  out  of  the  house 
and  made  off,  whilst  the  other  catched  hold  of  Ket-too-ha-Und  by  tha 
arm,  and  endeavored  to  put  him  into  the  pot  of  boiling  water,  shovinj^ 
him  back  to  the  corner  of  the  ho\ise,  where  two  guns  were  standing-* 
he  said  he  frequently  called  on  the  rest  to  come  in  to  assist  him.  but 
none  of  them  would  venture  in.  The  man  was  constantly  lo(4:ing  abcit, 
either  for  assistance  or  from  fear  of  the  rest  of  the  Indians  ;  he  there- 
fore, after  he  was  almost  exhausted,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  sud- 
denly putting  his  hand  up  behind  the  man's  back,  and  catching  hold  o< 
his  queue,  jerked  his  head  back,  by  which  means  he  got  his  other  arm 
disengaged,  and  drew  his  tim-ma-keek-can,  or  tomahawk,  and  knocked 
him  on  the  head.  But,  to  his  great  mortification,  when  he  came  out,  he 
found  the  woman  whom  he  Iiad  shoved  out  of  the  door  lying  dead  and 
scalped. 

We  stayed  but  a  short  time  in  Cay-a-haio-^'a,  tlien  moved  across  the 
country  to  the  forks  of  Moosh-king-oon^,  (Muskingum,)  which  signifies 
dear  eyes,  as  the  river  abounds  with  a  certain  kind  of  fish  that  have 
very  dear  eyes;  from  thence  we  took  up  the  west  branch  to  its  source, 
and  from  thence  I  know  not  where.  Nothing  remaritable  happened 
during  our  peregrinations,  excepting  that  we  suffered  by  hunger,  it  be- 
ing in  the  Winter ;  we  sometimes  had  to  make  use  of  tfaestemsof  turkey 
quilb  for  food,  by  running  them  under  hot  embers  till  they  would  BweU 
and  get  crisp.  We  have  subsisted  9n  gum  bark,  and  sometimes  on 
white  plantain ;  but  the  greater  part  of  our  time  on  a  certain  kind  d 
root  that  has  something  of  the  resemblance  of  a  potato. 

In  the  Spring  we  returned  to  the  west  branch  of  Afoosh-kin^-oMg^ 
and  settled  in  a  new  town,  which  he  called  Km  ho-tiHg,it\i\c\\  signifies • 
place  where  roots  have  been  dug  up  for  food.  We  remained  there  dur- 
ing the  Summer.  Sometimes  in  the  Summer,  whiist  we  were  living  at 
Kta-ho  ling,  a  great  number  of  Iiuliaus  collected  at  the  forks  of  I'loosh- 
>i'/>/;^  f'f''//^r  .  perliajjs  tliere  were  three  hundred  or  upwards ;  tlieir  iatcn 
tion  was  to  come  to  the  settlements  and  make  a  general  massacre  of  the 
whole  people,  without  any  regard  to  age  or  sex ;  they  were  out  about 
ten  days,  when  the  most  of  them  reiurned  ;  having  lichi  a  council,  they 
mncluded  that  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  ieave  their  lovvus  destitute  A 
defence.  However,  several  small  parlies  went  on  to  different  parts  of 
the  settlements;  it  iuippened  that  three  of  them,  whom  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with,  came  to  the  ncighborliood  of  where  I  was  taken  from— i 
they  were  young  fellows,  perliaps  none  of  them  more  than  twenty  yeaif 
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of  age — they  came  to  a  scliool  house,  where  they  murdered  and  sralueil 
the  master  and  all  the  scholars,  excepting  one,  and  a  fuii  cousin  of 
mine.  I  saw  the  Indians  when  they  returned  home  with  the  scalps; 
■ome  of  the  old  Indians  were  very  much  displeased  at  them  for  killing 
10  many  children,  especially  Neep-pauf;h  whese,  or  Night  V/alker,  an 
old  chief  cr  Half  King — he  ascribed  it  to  cowardice,  which  was  tne 
greatest  aflront  he  could  offer  them.* 

In  the  Fall  they  were  alarmed  by  a  report  that  the  white  people  were 
marching  out  against  them,  which,  in  a  short  time,  proved  to  be  trae; 
Colonel  Bouquet,  with  an  army,  was  then  actually  marching  out  against 
them.'  As  the  Delaware  nation  was  always  on  the  frontier,  (which  was 
the  nation  I  was  amongst,)  they  had  the  iirst  notice  of  it,  and  imme- 
diately gave  the  alann  to  the  other  nations  adjoining  them.  A  conndl 
was  called:  the  result  was,  that  they  were  scarce  of  ammunition,  and 
were  not  able  to  fight  him;  that  they  were  then  destitute  of  clothing; 
and  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  best  to  come  to  terms  of  peace  with 
the  white  people.  Accordingly  they  sent  off  special  messengers  to  meet 
the  army  on  their  march,  in  order  to  let  them  know  that  they  were  dis- 
posed to  come  to  tcrms'of  peace  with  them.  The  messengers  met  the 
army  at  Tuicalaways.  They  crept  up  to  the  camp  after  dark,  and  in- 
formed the  fjtiard  that  tl,ey  were  sent  by  tlieir  nation  to  sue  for  peace. 
Tl.e  commander  of  the  army  sent  for  them  to  come  into  camp;  they 
went  and  delivered  tl>eir  mission.  The  Colonel  took  care  to  take  host- 
ages for  their  fidelity;  the  remainder  were  sutTered  to  return;  but  he 
told  them  he  would  march  his  army  on  to  Moosh-king-oo!v^,  where  he 
expected  to  meet  their  chiefs  and  warriors,  to  come  to  terms  of  pea^'e 
with  him.  assuring  them,  at  tlie  same  time,  tluit  he  wouhl  not  treat  with 
them  but  upon  condition  that  they  would  deliver  up  all  the  prisoner! 
they  hod  in  their  possession.  The  messengers  returned,  and  gave  a  nar* 
lative  of  their  masiott*  The  Ska-a-mo-wack^  or  Shawanese,  were  noi 
latisfied  iHth  the  terms;  however,  as  the  Delawares  had  left  Iiostages 
with  ^  conmiander  of  the  army,  the  Shawanese  acquiesced  to  come  to 
terms  of  peace  jointly  with  the  other  tribes.  Accordingly  the  army 
marched  on  to  Mooshrkifig-M/ig,  The  day  they  arrived  there,  an  ex- 
press was  sent  off  to  one  of  their  nearest  towns,  to  inform  them  that 
tbey  were  ready  to  treat  with  Oem. 


*Tbi>  rdcn  to  A  horrid  matsrtcre  in  Penn«ylv:\nia.  of  a  whule  tch(X)l,  in  August, '64.  The  remains 
■f  AenHendaad  mutilated  MihoLirs  were  all  interred  together,  in  a  large  and  ruddy  OOailnMtad 
tv.*,  just  as  they  were  found.  The  oaae  of  the  teacher  was  Brown.  Seventy-nine  yean  after  an 
cariuniadoo  took  place,  and  Um  bflOM  were  again  committed  to  earth,  and  a  mound  nusea  to  per- 
fc«ttte  tnc  memory  of  thU  tad  tpoK>  TIm  tchool  boiiM  «H  ttldf  *  Mlitujr        «ad  MM*  «f  Mi 
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We  then  lived  about  ten  miles  from  MtoslMig-^ongs  accordingty 
tlier  took  all  tbe  prisonen  to  the  camp,  myself  among  the  xest»  and  de* 
livefed  us  up  to  the  anny.  We  weie  immediately  put  under  a  gnaniU- 
a  few  days  after,  we  were  sent  under  a  strong  guazd  to  Pittsbuigh.  On 
our  way  two  of  the  prisoners  made  their  escape,  to  wit,  one  Rhoda  Boyd 
and  Elizabeth  Studibalcer,  and  went  back  to  the  Indians.  I  never  heard 
whether  they  were  ever  brought  back  oi'  not.  There  were  about  two 
hundred  of  us — we  were  kept  a  ft^days  in  Pittsburgh.  There  was  one 
John  Martin,  from  the  Big  Cove,  came  to  Pittsburgh  after  his  family, 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians  the  Fall  before  I  was  taken:  he  got 
leave  from  the  Colonel  to  bring  me  down  along  with  his  family.  I  got 
home  about  the  middle  of  December,  1764,  being  ahsent  (as  I  heard 
my  parents  say)  eight  -years,  four  months  and  sixteen  days.  Previoqs 
to  my  return,  my  father  had  sold  his  plantation,  wiiere  I  was  taken  from, 
and  bought  another  about  four  miles  from  the  former,  where  I  have  re- 
sided ever  since. 

Wiien  I  reflect  on  the  various  scenes  of  life  I  came  through  during 
my  captivity,  methinks  I  see  the  hand  of  Providence,  remarkably  con- 
spicuous, throughout  the  whole.  First,  What  but  the  hand  of  Providence 
directed  them  to  take  us  alive,  when  our  scalps  might  have  answered 
the  same  purpose?  or  that  diey  should,  when  ai^rently  in  danger,  risk 
their  lives  by  the  incumbrance  of  us,  by  carrying  us  on  their  bada? 
Secondly,  That  they  should  not  have  drowned  me  outright,  when  they 
washed  me  in  the  Allegheny  river  ?  Thirdly,  That  they  took  any  care 
of  me,  when  I  was  apparently  on  the  point  of  death,  by  two  severe  fits 
of  sickness?  Fourthly,  That  they  should  have  taken  any  notice  of  me 
when  I  was,  to  all  appearances,  drowned  at  Shenango  ?  Nay,  I  have 
often  thou|^  that  the  hand  of  Providence  guided  me  in  making  my 
escape  from  my  &ther,  as,  in  all  probability,  I  would  have  been  at  the 
school  where  the  master  and  scholars  were  murdered,  as  I  had  two  cou- 
sins among  the  number,  one  of  whom  was  scalped,  and  who,  I  believe, 
is  yet  alive;  or  even  when  Afus  sooh-wfuse  cdiVaQ  to  me,  after  he  had 
murdered  Green,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  I  say,  methinks  1 
see  the  hand  of  Providence  remarkably  displayed  throughout  tlie  whole; 

How  oftci  are  we  exposed  to  dangers,  which  we  have  neither  had 
knowledge  of  nor  power  to  prevent  ?  I  could  have  related  many  dan- 
gers that  I  was  exposed  to  during  my  captivity,  which  I  have  thought 
proper  to  omit  in  the  foregoing  narrative  j  as  I  am  conscious  tliat  there 
are  numbers,  who  never  have  had  tbe  trhd  of  what  they  were  able  to 
undetgo,  would  be  ready  to  charge  me  with  falsehood,  as  I  here  often 
observed  what  other  naxnlon  have  met  with. 
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THE  CAFnvrry  and  escape  of  the  bard  family. 

COLL&CTED  FROM  HIS  PAPERS  BY  HIS  SON,  ARCHIBALD  BaRO. 

My  Athefy  Richaid  Bard,  lived  in  York  county,  now  Adams,  and 
owned  the  mill  now  called  Marshall's  mill,  in  what  is  called  CarroU'i 
tract,  where,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April,  1758,  his  house  was 
invested  by  a  party  of  nineteen  Indians.    They  were  discovered  by  a 

little  girl  called  Hannah  M'Bride,  who  was  at  the  door,  and  on  seeing 
them,  screamed,  and  ran  into  the  house.  At  this  time  tliere  were  in  the 
house,  my  father,  mother,  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Totter,  (brother  ol 
General  Potter,)  who  had  come  the  evening  before,  (being  a  full 
cousin,)  together  with  a  child  of  about  six  months  old,  and  a  bound  boy. 
The  Indians  rus]\ed  into  the  house  and  one  of  them,  with  a  large  cut- 
lass in  his  hand,  made  a  blow  at  Potter,  but  he  so  managed  it  as  to 
wrest  the  sword  from  the  Indian  and  return  the  blow,  wliich  would  have 
put  an  end  to  his  existence  had  not  the  point  struck  the  ceiling,  which 
timed  the  nvocd  so  as  to  cut  the  Indian's  hand. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Bard  (my  father)  hud  hold  of  a  honeman'i 
pisuil  thai  bung  00  a  nail,  and  snapped  it  at  the  brsast  of  one  of  the 
Indians,  but  there  befaig  tow  in  the  pan  it  did  not  go  off;  at  this  the 
Indiane,  seebg  the  pistol,  nn  out  of  the  house.  By  this  time  one  of 
the  Indians  at  the  door  had  shot  at  Potter,  but  the  hal!  took  hun  onljrin 
the  little  finger.  The  door  was  now  shut  and  secured  as  well  as  pos- 
sible; but  finding  the  Indians  to  be  very  numerous,  and  having  no 
powder  or  ball,  and  as  the  savages  might  easily  burn  down  the  house 
bv  reason  of  the  thatched  roof  and  the  quantity  of  mill  wood  piled  iX 
the  back  of  the  building,  added  to  the  declarations  of  the  Indians  that 
they  would  not  be  put  to  death,  determined  them  to  surrender ;  ou 
which  a  party  of  the  Indians  went  to  a  field  and  made  prisoners  Samuel 
Hunter  and  Daniel  M'Manimy.  A  lad  by  the  name  of  William  White, 
coming  to  the  mill,  was  also  made  a  prisoner.  Having  secured  the 
prisoners,  they  took  all  the  valuable  effects  out  of  the  house  and  set  fire 
to  tlie  mill.  They  then  proceeded  toward  the  mountain,  and  my 
mother,  inquiring  of  the  Indians  who  liad  care  of  iicr,  was  informed 
that  they  were  of  the  Delaware  nation. 

At  the  distance  of  alx>ut  seventy  rods  from  the  house,  contrary  to  aU 
their  promises,  they  put  to  death  Thomas  Potter,  and  having  proceeded 

en  the  mountain  about  three  or  four  miles,  one  of  the  Indians  sunk  the 
1ft 
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sjKMr  of  )ii<?  tomahawk  into  the  breast  of  the  small  child,  and  after  re 
pcMicd  blows,  scalped  it.    After  crossing  tlu.  mountain,  they  passed  the 

house  of  Mr.  lialbert  T  ,  and  seeing  him  out,  shot  at  him,  but 

without  efTect  Thence,  passing  late  in  the  evening  M'Cord's  oM  (on, 
they  encamped  about  half  a  mile  in  the  gap.  Hie  second  day,  having 
i>assed  into  the  Fiath  valley,  they  discovered  a  party  of  white  men  Sn 
pursuit  of  them;  on  whidi  they  ordered  the  prisonen  to  hasten,  for 
should  the  whites  come  np  with  them,  they  should  be  all  tomahawked. 
Having  been  thus  hurried,  they  reached  the  top  of  tlie  Ihislcarora 
mountain,  and  all  bad  set  down  to  rest,  when  an  Indian,  without  any 
previous  warning,  sunk  a  tomahawk  into  the  forehead  of  Samuel  Hunter, 
who  was  seated  by  my  father,  and  by  repeated  blows  put  an  end  to 
his  existence.  He  was  then  scalped,  and  the  Indians,  proceeding  on 
their  journey,  encamped  that  evening  some  miles  on  the  north  of  Side- 
ling Hill. 

The  next  day  they  marched  over  the  Allegheny  mountain,  through 
wl'.at  is  now  called  Blair's  gap.  On  the  fifth  day,  whilst  crossing  Stony 
Creek,  the  wind  blew  a  hat  of  my  father's  from  the  head  of  the  Indian 
in  wliose  custody  he  was.  The  Indian  went  duwn  the  stream  some  dis- 
tance before  he  recovered  it.  In  the  meantime  my  fatlier  had  passed 
the  creek,  but  when  the  Indian  returned  he  severely  beat  my  father 
with  the  gun,  and  almost  di.sabled  him  from  traveling  any  further.  And 
now,  reflecting  tluU  he  could  not  possibly  travel  much  further,  and  tlut, 
if  this  was  the  case,  he  would  immediately  be  put  to  death,  he  detei- 
mined  to  attempt  his  escape  that  night.  Two  days  before  this,  the  half 
of  my  Other's  head  was  painted  red.  This  denoted  that  a  council  had 
been  held,  and  that  an  equal  number  were  for  putting  him  to  death  and 
for  keeping  him  alive,  and  that  another  council  was  to  have  taken  place 
to  determine  the  question.  Being  encamped,  my  parents,  who  before 
this  had  not  liberty  to  speak  to  one  another,  were  permitted  to  assus 
each  other  in  plucking  a  j;urkey,  and  being  thus  engaged,  the  design  of 
escaping  was  communicated  to  my  mother.  .After  some  of  the  Indiana 
had  laid  down,  and  one  of  them  was  amusing  the  others  with  dressmg 
himselt  with  a  gown  of  my  mother's,  my  father  was  called  to  go  tor 
water.  He  took  a  quart,  and  emptying  it  of  the  water  it  contained,  step! 
about  six  rods  down  to  the  sjuing.  My  mt)tlicr  perceiving  this,  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  confining  the  attention  of  the  In.'ians  to  the  gown, 
that  my  father  had  pot  about  one  hundre<l  yards,  wlien  the  Indians  Irom 
one  fire  cried  to  tho.^e  of  anoih  r — ''your  man  is  goneV 

They  ran  after  hitn  and  one  having  brought  back  the  quart,  said: 
*^  here  is  the  quarts  but  no  man."  Tliey  spent  two  days  in  looking 
after  him,  while  the  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  camp;  but  after  aa 
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onsucoessfiil  search,  tbey  proceeded  down  the  stream  to  fbit  Allegheny 
river,  thence  to  Fort  Duquesne,  now  Fort  Pitt.  After  remaining  there 
one  night  and  a  day,  they  went  about  twenty  miles  down  the  Ohio,  to 
tn  Indian  town,  on  entering  which  a  sqnaw  took  a  cap  off  mj  mother's 
head,  and,  with  many  others,  severely  beat  her.  Now,  almost  ezhamted 
with  &tigue,  she  requested  leave  to  remain  at  this  place,  and  wis  told 
the  might,  if  she  preferred  being  scalped  to  proceeding.  They  then 
took  her  to  a  town  called  Cususkey.  On  arriving  at  this  place,  Daniel 
M'Manimy  was  detained  outside  the  town,  but  my  motlier,  the  two  boya 
and  girls,  were  taken  into  the  town,  at  the  same  time  having  their  hair 
pulled,  (aces  scratched,  and  beaten  in  an  unmerciful  manner. 

Horrible  Death  by  Torturs  or  Daniel  M*]iCAiniiri 

Here  I  shall  extract  from  my  father's  papers  tha  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  M'Mar.iiny's  dc  Uh.    This  account  appears  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  my  mother,  shortly  after  her  return,  who  received  it  f:om 
those  who  had  l)een  eye  witnesses  of  the  tr.unral  scene.    'l"he  Indians 
formeil  Ihcui.^^lvcs  into  a  circle  round  the  prisoner,  and  toinrnenced  by 
beating  him ;  some  with  sticks,  and  some  with  tomaliawks.    He  was 
then  tied  to  a  post  near  a  large  fire,  and  after  being  tortured  some  time 
with  burning  coals,  they  scalped  him,  and  put  the  scalp  on  a  pole  to 
bleed  befoie  his  face.   A  gun  barrel  was  then  heated  red  hot,  and 
passed  over  his  body,  and  vrith  a  led-hot  bayonet  they  pierced  his  body, 
with  many  repetitions.   In  this  manner  they  continued  torturing  him, 
tingmg  and  shouting,  until  he  ezpiied.  Shortly  after  this,  my  mother 
•et  out  from  this  place,  leaving  the  two  boys  and  girl,  whom  the  never 
saw  again  until  they  were  liberated.    She  was  now  distressed 
beyond   measure;  going  she  knew  not  where,  without  a  com- 
forter, without  a  companion,  and  expecting  to  share  the  fate  ol 
M'Manimy  in  the  next  town  she  would  reach.   In  this  distressed  sitoa* 
tion  she  met  a  number  of  Indians,  among  whom  was  a  captive  woman. 
To  her  my  mother  made  known  her  fears,  on  which  she  was  informed 
that  her  life  was  not  in  danger,  for  tiuu  belt  of  wampum,  said  she 
about  your  neck,  is  a  certain  sign  tliat  you  are  intended  for  an  adopted 
relation. 

They  soon  after  arrived  at  a  town,  and  being  taken  into  the  council 
house,  two  squasvs  entered  in — one  stept  up  and  struck  my  mother  on 
the  side  of  the  head.  Perceiving  tliat  the  oilier  was  about  to  follow 
this  example,  she  turned  her  head  and  received  a  second  blow.  The 
warriors  were  highly  displeased  at  such  acts  in  a  council  house,  being 
oootrvy  to  usage.  Hereachief  took  my  mother  by  the  hand,  and  dc- 
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liverad  her  to  two  Indkn  men,  to  be  in  the  place  of  a  deceased  sister. 
She  ms  pot  in  dnrge  of  n  squaw  in  order  to  be  deanljr  clothtd.  Sbi 
had  lemained  here,  with  her  adopted  friends,  near  a  month,  when  hef 
party  began  to  think  of  removing  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehannat 
a  journey  of  about  two  hundred  miles.  This  was  very  painful  to  my 
mother,  having  already  traveled  about  two  hundred  miles  over  moun- 
tains and  swamps,  until  her  feet  and  legs  were  extremely  swollen  and 
sore.  Fortunately,  on  the  <lay  of  their  setting  out,  a  horse  was  given 
to  her  by  her  adopted  brother ;  but  before  they  had  traveled  far,  one 
of  the  horses  in  the  comj)any  died,  when  she  was  obliged  to  surrender 
hers  to  supply  its  place.  After  proceeding  on  her  journey  some  miles, 
they  were  met  by  a  imnil)er  of  Indians,  one  of  whom  told  her  not  to  be 
discouraged,  as  a  peace  was  about  to  take  place  shortly,  when  she  would 
have  leave  to  return  home.  To  this  information  she  was  the  more  dis- 
posed to  give  credit,  as  it  came  from  one  who  was  a  chief  counselor  in 
the  Delaware  nation,  with  whom  she  was  a  prisoner.  Having  arrived 
near  the  end  of  lier  journey,  to  her  great  surprise,  she  saw  a  captive 
dead  by  tlie  road  side,  having  been  tomahawked  and  scalped.  She  was 
informed  that  he  had  endeavored  to  escape,  but  was  overtaken  at  this 
places 

On  arrivmg  at  the  phwe  of  destination,  liaving,  in  all,  traveled  near 
five  hundred  miles,'  the  fatigue  which  she  had  undergone,  with  cold  and 
hunger,  brought  on  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  which  lasted  near  two 
months.  In  this  doleful  situation,  having  no  person  to  comfort  or  sym- 
pathiae  with  her — a  blanket  was  her  only  covering,  and  her  bed  was  the 
cold  earth,  in  a  miserable  cabin ;  tailed  com  was  her  only  food — she 
was  reduced  to  so  weak  a  state  as  to  consider  herself  as  approaching  the 
verge  of  dissolntion.  Rut,  recovering  from  her  sickness,  she  met  with  a 
woman  with  whoni  she  had  been  formerly  acquainted.  This  woman 
had  been  in  captivity  some  years,  and  had  an  Indian  husband  by  whom 
she  had  one  child.  My  mother  reproved  her  for  this,  but  received  for 
answer,  that  before  she  had  consented,  they  had  tied  her  to  a  stake  in 
order  to  burn  her.  She  added,  that  as  soon  as  their  captive  women 
could  speak  llie  Indian  tongue,  they  were  obliged  to  marry  some  one  ol 
them  or  be  put  to  death.  This  information  induced  her  to  determine 
never  to  learn  the  Indian  language,  and  she  adhered  to  this  determina- 
tion all  the  time  she  remained  with  them,  from  the  day  ot  her  captivity 
to  that  of  her  releasement,  aspace  of  two  years  and  five  months.  She 
was  treated  during  this  time,  by  her  adopted  relations,  with  much  Und> 
ness;  even  more  than  she  had  reason  to  expect 

I  shall  now  retam  to  the  narration  of  fiwts  respecthig  my  ftther,  ata 
he  hid  mide  hil  escape  fhw  the  Indiaiie.  as  faeto  tlis  In* 
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^am,  «s  looo  as  he  was  missed,  gave  chase.  Finding  hinaseilf  dosdf 
tmnoed,  lie  hid  in  a  hollow  log  until  they  had  gone  by  and  out  of  hear- 
ing, when,  turning  In  a  dtffeient  direction,  he  resumed  his  flight  Two 
days,  it  has  been  said,  were  spent  by  the  Indians  in  search  of  him;  in 
the  meantime,  with  much  fiuigue  and  suffering,  he  came  to  a  mountain 
four  miles  across,  and  at  the  top  covered  with  snow.  By  this  time  he 
was  almost  exhausted,  having  traveled  nearly  constantly  for  two  days 
and  niglUa,  and  being  without  food,  except  a  few  buds  plucked  ftook 
the  trees  as  he  went  along ;  his  shoes  were  worn  out;  and  the  country 
he  traveled  through  being  extremely  rough  and  in  many  places  covered 
with  briers  of  a  poisonous  nature,  his  feet  were  very  much  lacerated 
and  swollen.  To  add  to  his  difficulties,  the  mountain  was  overgrowTi 
with  laurel,  and  the  snow  lodged  upon  its  leaves  so  bent  it  down  that  he 
was  unable  in  many  places  to  get  along  in  his  weak  condition,  except 
by  creeping  upon  his  hands  and  knees  under  the  branches. 

Three  days  had  now  elapsed  since  his  escajx;;  and  although  he  feared 
that  the  Indians  were  still  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  that  by  traveling  along 
the  mountain  they  would  find  his  tracks  in  the  snow  and  by  that  means 
be  led  to  his  place  of  concealment,  yet  he  found  himself  so  lame  that 
he  oould  proceed  no  fiurther.  His  hands  also,  by  crawling  upon  them 
ui  the  snow,  became  almost  as  much  swollen  as  his  feet.  He  was  then- 
Ibie  compelled  to  lie  by,  without  much  prost)ect  indeed  of  ever  proceeds 
ing  any  farther  on  his  journey.  Besides  the  danger  of  being  overtaken 
by  his  savage  pursuers,  be  was,  in  Act,  In  a  starving  condition^  not 
having  tasted  food  since  his  escape,  except  the  buds  already  mentioned, 
plucked,  as  he  journeyed  on,  from  the  beBn-wood,''or  red-bud  tree,  as  It 
is  called.  On  the  fifUi  day,  however,  as  he  was  creeping  on  bis  hands 
and  knees  (not  being  able  yet  to  walk)  in  search  of  buds  or  herbs  to 
appease  his  hunger,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  rattlesnake,  which 
he  killed  and  ate  raw.  After  lying  by  three  or  four  days,  he  allayed 
the  swelling  of  his  feet  by  puncturing  the  festered  parts  with  a  thorn  ; 
he  then  tore  up  his  breeches,  and  with  the  pieces  bound  up  his  feet  ai 
well  as  he  could.  Thus  prepared,  he  again  set  out  \\\)ov\  his  journey, 
limping  along  with  great  pain  ;  but  he  had  no  other  alternative,  except 
to  remain  where  he  was  and  die.  lie  had  gone  but  a  few  miles  when, 
from  a  hill  he  had  just  ascended,  he  was  startled  by  the  welcome  sound 
of  a  drum ;  he  called  as  loud  as  he  could,  but  there  was  no  one  to  an- 
swer; it  was  but  a  delusion  of  the  iniagiuaiiun.  Sad  and  tlis:i})puinled, 
he  journeyed  on  again,  and  on  the  eighlli  day  crossed  tlio  Juniata  by 
wading  it,  which,  on  account  of  his  lameness,  he  ac^-uinplishcd  witli 
great  difficulty. 

It  waa  now  night  and  very  cold,  and  his  dothes  being  wet  he  was  so 
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benumbed  tbst  lie  was  afraid  to  lie  dowo  lest  he  should  perish;  and  he^ 
therefofe,  lame  and  wearied  as  he  was,  determined  to  pursue  his  jour- 
nejTt  although  it  was  very  darlc.  Providential  circumstance  !  for  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  as  he  wandered  on^  he  scarcely  knew  whither,  hs 
was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  iire  apparently  abandoned  the  day  be- 
fore, probably  by  a  party  of  the  settlers  who  were  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
scivages.  Remaining  here  till  morning,  he  discovered  a  patli  leading  in 
tlie  direction  of  the  settlements,  which  he  followed  with  as  much  spe«:d 
as  he  was  able.  This  was  the  ninth  day  since  his  cscai)e,  during  which 
time  a  few  buds  and  four  snakes  were  all  he  had  to  subsist  on.  In  the 
afternoon  of  this  day  he  was  alarmed  by  suddenly  meeting  at  a  turn  of 
his  path  three  Indians  ;  but  they  proved  friendly,  and  instead  of  killing 
him,  as  he  expected  when  he  fust  s.uv  them,  they  conducted  him  in  a 
few  hours  to  Fort  Littleton,  (in  Bedlbrd  county,)  a  place  well  known  to 
him,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  until  sufliciently  recruited  in 
strength  to  proceed  home. 

Some  time  after  my  &ther*s  return  home,  he  went  to  Fort  Pitt^ 
which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  i  number  of  Indians 
being  on  the  opposite  ade  of  the  river,  about  to  form  a  treaty,  he  one 
evening  went  over  to  make  inquiry  concerning  my  mother.  My  father 
observed  among  them  several  who  were  present  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner;  to  these  he  discovered  himself.  But  they  professed  not  to 
know  him,  on  which  he  inquired  of  them  if  they  did  not  recollect 
having  been  at  the  taking  of  nine  persons,  referring  them  to  the  time 
and  place.  Tliey  then  acknowledged  it,  and  inquired  of  him  how  he 
got  home,  Sec,  after  which  he  made  inqm'ry  concerning  my  mother,  but 
they  said  they  knew  nothing  of  her,  bnt  promised  to  give  him  some  in- 
fi-'rmation  by  the  time  of  his  return  the  next  day.  Jle  then  returned 
to  the  fort.  Shortly  after  tliis,  a  young  nK\n,  who  had  been  taken  by 
the  Indians  when  a  child,  followed  him,  and  advised  him  not  to  return, 
fi)r  tliat  when  he  had  left  them  he  had  heard  them  say  that  they  never 
liad  a  stronger  desire  for  anything  tluui  to  have  sunk  the  tomahawk  into 
his  head,  and  that  they  had  agreed  to  kill  him  on  his  return  next  day. 
After  this  man  had  requested  my  father  not  to  mention  anything  of  lua 
having  been  with  him,  or  of  tiw  subject  of  their  conversation,  he  returned 
to  camp. 

I  may  here  state  that  from  the  time  that  my  &ther  was  taken  by  Aa 
Indians  until  my  mother  was  released,  he  <!Ud  little  else  than  wandei 
from  place  to  place,  in  quest  of  information  respecting  her,  and  after  he 
was  informed  where  she  was,  his  whole  mind  was  bent  npon  contriving 
plans  for  her  redemption.  Desiring,  with  this  view,  to  go  again  to 
Tittsburgh,  he  fell  in  with  a  brigade  of  wagons^  commanded  by  Mr. 
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(ryiDe ;  with  them  he  proceeded  as  &r  as  Bedford,  but  finding  this  a 
tedious  way  of  traveling,  he  spoke  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
place  to  get  Captain  White  Eyes,  who  commanded  a  party  of  Indians, 
to  promise  to  accompany  him  to  Pittsburgh.  This  was  according!; 
done,  and  the. Indians  having  agreed  to  take  him  safe  to  Pitt,  my  fathei 
set  out  with  them,  having  a  hone  and  a  new  rifle.  They  had  pro- 
ceeded but  about  two  miles,  when  an  Indian  turned  off  the  road  and 
took  up  a  scalp  which  that  morning  had  been  taken  off  one  of  the 
wagoners.  This  alarmed  my  father  not  a  little ;  but  having  procee«lcd 
about  ten  miles  furllier,  tlie  Indians  again  turned  oiT  tlie  rood,  and 
brought  several  horses  and  a  keg  of  whiskey  which  liad  been  concealed. 
Sliortly  after  this,  the  Indi.ins  began  to  drink  so  as  to  become  intoxi- 
cated. White  Eyes  then  signified  to  my  father  tl;at  as  he  had  ran  off 
from  them,  he  would  then  shoot  him,  and  raised  his  gun  to  take  aim ; 
but  my  father,  stepping  behind  a  tree,  ran  round  it  while  the  Indian 
followed.  Tiiis  for  a  time  gave  great  amusement  to  the  bystanders, 
until  a  young  Indian  stepped  up,  twisted  tlie  gun  out  of  the  liands  of 
While  Eves,  and  hid  it  under  a  log. 

The  Indians  became  considerably  intoxicated,  and  si  altered,  leaving 
White  Eyes  with  my  father.  White  Eyes  then  made  at  him  with  a 
large  stick,  aiming  at  his  head,  but  my  father  threw  up  his  arm,  and  re- 
ceived so  severe  a  blow  as  to  bbcken  it  for  weeks.  At  this  time  an  In- 
dian of  another  nation,  who  had  been  sent  as  an  express  to  Bedford, 
came  by.  Captain  White  Eyes  applied  to  him  for  his  gun  to  shoot  my 
father,  but  the  Indian  refused,  as  they  were  about  making  peace,  and 
the  killing  of  my  father  would  bring  on  another  war:  (being  of  different 
nations  they  were  obliged  to  speak  in  English.)  By  this  time  my  father, 
finding  himself  in  a  desperate  situation,  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  attempt 
an  escape ;  he  said  to  Captain  White  Eyes,  '*  our  horses  are  going 
away,"  and  went  towards  them,  expecting  every  minute  to  receive  a 
ball  in  his  back,  but  coming  up  to  hb  horse,  he  got  on  him  and  took  to 
the  road ;  he  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  he  saw  the  Indian 
who  had  taken  the  gim  out  of  White  Eyes'  hand  sleeping  at  a  spring, 
and  1  have  often  heard  him  say  had  it  been  any  of  the  other  Indians  he 
would  have  sliot  him.  Fearing  pursuit,  he  rode  as  fast  as  his  horse 
could  go,  and,  liaving  traveled  all  night,  he  got  to  Pittsburgh  the  next 
morning  shortly  after  siinri.se,  and  he  was  not  there  more  than  t!iree_ 
hours  until  the  Indiaub  were  in  after  hiui :  but  from  a  fear  of  injury  be- 
ting dune  iny  mother,  should  he  kill  them,  he  suppre.ssed  his  anger,  aud 
passed  the  nutter  by 

Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  her  a  letter,  rcquc  sting  her  to 
inform  her  adopted  friends,  that  if  they  would  bri:^^  her  in,  he  wnti'.'! 
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pay  them  forty  pounds.    But  having  waited  for  an  answer  until  he  be- 
came impatient,  he  bargained  with  an  Indian  to  go  and  steal  her  away. 
But  the  night  before  he  was  to  start,  he  declined  going,  saying  that  lie 
would  be  killed  if  he  went.    In  this  situation  lie  resolved,  at  all  hazards, 
to  go  himself  and  bring  her;  for  winch  purpose  he  set  out  and  went  to 
a  place  on  the  Susquehanna;  I  think  it  was  called  SlumokiOi  not  far 
from  what  is  called  the  Big  Cherry  Treea.   Fioni  here  he  set  out  on  aa 
Indian  path,  along  which  he  tntveled  until  evening,  when  he  waa  met 
by  a  party  of  Indians  who  were  bringing  in  my  mother;  the  Indians 
passed  him  by,  and  raised  the  war  halloo— 4ny  mother  felt  distressed  at  * 
their  situation,  and  my  fioher,  perceiving  the  Indians  not  to  be  in  a 
good  humor,  beg^  to  promise  them  their  pay,  as  he  had  promised  them 
by  letter,  when  they  would  come  to  Shamolcin,  but  the  Indians  told 
him  that  if  he  got  them  among  the  whites  he  would  then  refuse  to  pay 
them,  and  that  they  would  then  have  no  redress;  finding  they  were  thus 
apprehensive,  he  told  them  to  keep  him  as  a  hostage  out  in  the  woods 
and  send  his  wife  into  town,  and  he  would  send  an  order  for  the  mon^ 
to  be  paid  them,  and  that  if  it  was  not  done  they  might  do  with  him  aa 
they  pleased.    7'his  had  the  desired  efTe<'t.    ITiey  got  quite  good  hu- 
mored and  brought  them  in,  on  doing  which  the  money  was  paid  agree- 
ably to  promise. 

Before  my  father  and  mother  left.  Shamokin,  he  requested  an  Indian 
who  had  been  an  adopted  brother  of  my  mother,  if  ever  he  came  down 
amongst  the  white  jx'ople  to  aill  and  see  him.  Accordingly,  some  time 
afterwards  the  Indian  paid  him  a  visit,  lie  living  then  about  ten  miles 
from  Ciiambersburg.  The  Indian  having  continued  for  some  time  with 
him,  went  to  a  tavern,  known  by  the  name  of  McCormack's,  and  there 
became  somewhat  mtoxicated,  when  a  certain  Newgen,  (since  executed 
in  Carlisle  for  stealing  hoises,)  having  a  large  knife  in  his  hand,  struck 
it  into  the  Indian's  neck,  edg^  foremost,  designing  thereby  to  thrust  it 
between  the  bone  and  throat,  and  by  diawing  it  forwards  to  cut  his 
throat,  but  he  partly  missed  his  aim,  and  only  cut  the  forepart  of  the 
windpipe.  On  this  Newgen  had  to  escape  from  justice;  otherwise  the 
law  wouhl  have  been  put  in  force  against  him.  And  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  ever  after  he  continued  to  progress  in  vice  until  his  death. 
A  physician  was  brought  to  attend  the  Indian ;  the  wound  was  sewed 
up,  and  he  continued  at  my  father's  house  until  he  had  recovered^  when 
he  returned  to  his  own  people,  who  put  him  to  death,  on  tiie  pretext  Ol 
his  having,  as  they  said,  joitied  the  white  people. 

In  August,  1764,  (according  to  the  best  arconnts  of  the  time,)  my 
father  and  his  family,  from  fear  of  the  Indians,  having  moved  to  my 
grandfather  Thomas  Poc's,  about  three  miles  from  his  own  place,  he  took 
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R  black  gisi  with  him  to  his  own  place  to  nuke  some  hay — and  being 
there  at  his  work,  a  dog  which  he  lud  with  him  began  to  bark  and  run 
towards  and  from  a  thicket  of  bushes.  Observing  these  circumstanoei 
he  became  alarmed,  and,  taking  up  his  gun,  told  the  girl  to  nm  to  Che 
housey  as  he  believed  there  were  Indians  near.  So  they  made  toward 
the  house,  and  had  not  been  there  more  than  an  hour,  when  from  the 
loft  of  the  house  they  saw  a  party,  commanded  by  Captain  Potter,  late 
General  Potter,  in  pursuit  of  a  party  of  Indians  who  had  that  morning 
murdered  a  school  master  of  the  name  of  Brown,  with  ten  small  chil* 
dren,  and  scalped  and  left  for  dead  one  by  the  name  of  Afdubald 
McCulIough,  who  recovered  and  was  living  not  long  since.  It  was  re- 
markable that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  scholars  were  much  averse  to 
going  to  school  that  morning.  And  the  account  given  by  McCulIough 
is,  that  when  the  master  and  scholars  met  at  the  school,  two  of  the 
scholars  informed  him  that  on  their  way  they  had  seen  Indians,  but  the 
information  was  not  attended  to  by  the  master,  who  ordered  them  to 
their  books;  soon  afterwards  two  old  Indians  and  a  boy  rushed  up  to 
the  door.  The  master,  seeing  them,  prayed  them  only  to  take  his  life 
and  spare  the  children;  but,  unfeelingly,  the  two  old  Indians  stood  at  the 
door  whilst  the  boy  entered  the  house  and,  with  a  piece  of  wood  made 
in  the  form  of  an  Indian  maul,  killed  the  soaiiU^i  aiMi  r•^^^MSt 
iriuch  the  whok  oi  ihem  were  scalped. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  INDIAN  TERM  "LONG-KNIVES.*'  * 

« 

?onio  years  after  the  old  French  war,  several  settlers  at  the  mouth  of 
Decker's  Creek,  on  the  Monoiigahela,  were  cut  off  by  a  party  of  I>cla- 
wares.  Of  these  was  Tliomas  Decker  himself.  But  two  or  three  o( 
the  s<-( tiers  escaped,  and  one  of  these,  making  his  way  to  Redstone, 
(Jirown-^ville,  Pa.,)  gave  information  of  the  massacre.  Captain  Paull, 
of  that  post,  sent  a  runner  to  Fort  i'iU  with  full  news  of  the  Indian 
foray,  and  notifying  Colonel  Gibson  of  the  probable  line  of  retreat  ot 
the  savages.  Gibson  proceeded  down  the  river  with  the  hope  of  inter- 
cepting them,  and  happened  aoeidentall^  upon  a  small  party  of  Iroquoli 
or  Mingoes,  encamped  on  Cross  Creek,  and  under  command  of  a  prom- 
inent  chief  by  the  name  of  Little  Eagle.  Discovering  the  whites  about 
the  same  moment  that  they  saw  him,  he  gave  a  frightful  yell  and  dis- 
clmrgcd  his  piece  at  the  white  leader.  The  ball  passed  through  the 
Colonel's  coat  but  did  no  otlicr  injury.  With  the  quickness  of  the 
crouching  panther,  Gibson  sprang  upon  his  swarthy  foe,  and  with  one 
dexterous  and  powerful  sweep  of  his  sword,  severed  tlie  head  of  Little 
Eagle  from  his  shoulders. 

Two  otiiers  were  shot  dead  by  the  whites,  but  the  rest  escaped  and  re- 
ported to  their  tribes  that  a  white  officer  had  cut  off  the  head  of  their 
chief  with  a  Un^  knife.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  tiie 
epithet  *'  long-knives,"  applied  throughout  the  Indian  wais  to  the  Vir- 
ginians, and  afterwards  used  generally  to  .denote  all  the  "pale  fiicei" 
on  the  Western  Border.  Gibson,  himself  a  Virginian,  then  aoqtiired 
among  the  Ohio  Indians  the  sobriquet  of  "  Long-Knife  Warrior^"  and 
was  knowu  by  it  all  his  life  afterwards. 


JOHN  HASIOS,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  HARJOSBURG,  PA. 

**  John  Harris'  Ferry,"  over  the  Susquehanna,  was  a  frontier  locality 
so  well  known  before  the  Revolution  to  the  wliole  country  that  its  fame 
far  excelled  posts  of  much  greater  pretension  and  was  even  widely 
known  abroad.  It  was  quite  common  for  letters  from  England.  Ireland 
and  Scotland  to  be  addressed,  «*  Care  of  John  liarriii,  iiarfis'  i-erry, 
North  America." 
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Tlift  flnt  John  Huili  vat  ft  Yorkshiieman,  who  married  in  Fhiladel 
plua  an  Engliilnroiiiaii  of  great  energy  and  force  of  character,  Esther 
Say  by  name*  and  who  settled  on  the  Susquehanna  about  1724.  Here 
was  born,  in  1726,  the  son,  John  Harris  tiie  founder  of  Harrisbu^,  and 
aakl  to  have  been  the  first  white  child  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  west  of  the 
Conewago  Hills. 

A  number  of  Indian  villages  were  then  scattered  along  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Juniata  rivers,  and  Harris,  Sr.,  soon  became  an  extensive 
trader,  having  connected  with  his  c.iliin  a  large  range  of  sheds,  which 
were  sometimes  literally  fillcti  with  skins  and  furs,  stored  there  by  tlie 
various  Indian  traders  from  the  west  and  which  were  transported  to 
Philadelphia  on  pack-horses.  In  the  words  of  the  memorable  i'arsuti 
Elder,  he  ivas  as  "  honest  a  man  as  ever  broke  bread." 

On  one  occasion  a  wandering  band  of  Indians  came  to  his  house  and 
demanded  nun,  as  the  modem  whiskey  was  not  then  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Seeing  they  were  already  intoxicated  and  fearing  mischief, 
Harr»  refbsed.  At  this  they  became  furious,  sci2ed  and  tied  him  to  a 
mulberry  tree  to  burn  him.  He  was  released  by  other  friendly  Indians 
coming  across  the  river  to  his  relief.  In  remembrance  of  this,  he 
directed  his  body  to  be  buried  beneath  that  tree.  He  died  in  1748, 
and  h.is  remains  still  repose  at  the  roots  of  this  famous  mulberry,  Ihe 
stump  of  whicii  is  said  to  be  still  standing. 

Of  Esther,  Harris'  wife,  several  cliaracteristic  anecdotes  are  told. 
Here  is  one :  The  mansion  was  surrounded  by  a  stockade  as  security 
against  Indians.  A  British  officer  was  one  night  staying  at  the  house, 
when,  by  accident,  the  gate  of  the  stockade  was  left  unfastened.  The 
officer,  dressed  in  foil  regimentals,  was  seated  with  Harris  and  wife  at 
the  table.  An  Indian  stealthily  entered  the  gate,  thrust  his  rifle  through 
one  of  the  port  holes  and  fired  away — it  is  supposed  at  the  officer.  The 
night  being  damp,  the  gun  only  fiashed.  Instantly  Mrs.  Harris  blew 
out  the  candle  to  prevent  a  second  aim  and  thus  saved  a  human  life. 

John  Harris,  Jr.,  became  a  large  farmer  and  tr  ;  Icr  ;  was  a  man  0/ 
great  energy  and  enterprise,  and  had  an  extci  oivc  western  acquaint- 
ance. It  was  during  his  life  that  the  ferry  bet  ainc  so  well  known.  Hj 
owned  the  ground  on  which  Ilarrisburg  now  stands.  When  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  he  thought  a  Declaration  of  Independence  premature, 
fearing  that  the  colonies  could  not  cope  with  the  mother  coimtry,  but 
after  it  was  once  declared,  he  took  his  wife  and  son  aside  and  roul  it 
aloud,  saying,  *<The  act  is  now  done  and  we  must  take  sides.  The 
war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  money.  Now,  we  have  £^ao^  in  the 
house  and,  if  yon  are  agreed,  I  will  take  it  to  Philadelphia  and  put  it  m 
the  treasury  to  carry  on  the  war.  If  we  succeed  in  obtaining  an  inde- 
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pendenoe,  we  mxf  lose  oar  nofiejr— as  tte  government  may  nolbealils 
to  pay  it  back  .-tut  we  will  get  oar  land."  It  was  done  and  Hanii 
died  a  rich  man. 


DR.  BEMJAMm  BRANKLIN  AS  A  COMMANDER. 

It  is  not  general])'  known  that  during  the  Indian  ravages  consequent 
apon  Braddock's  defeat,  the  learned  and  amiable  philosopher  and  statea* 
man,  Dr.  Franklin,  did  service  as  a  military  officer  and  was  sent  to 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  to  establidi  a  liiie  of  forts.  He  sayi  be 
undertook  diis  military  buaness,  although  he  did  not  coneeive  himietf 
well  qualified  for  it  *«  I  had  but  little  difficulty,*'  he  writes,  "  in  ni»- 
ihg  men,  having  soon  five  hundred  and  rixty  under  my  command.  My 
son,  who  had  seen  service,  was  my  aid-de-camp  and  of  great  value  to 
me.  The  Indians  had  burned  Gnadenhutten,  a  village  settled  by  the 
Moravians,  and  massacred  the  inlialMtants.  It  was  January,  1756,  when 
we  set  out  upon  this  business  of  building  forts.  We  had  not  marched 
many  miles  before  it  began  to  rain  and  continued  all  day.  There  were 
no  habitations  on  tlic  road  till  we  arrived,  at  night,  at  a  German's  house, 
where,  and  in  his  barn,  we  were  all  huddled  togeilicr  as  wet  as  water 
could  flsake  us.  It  was  well  we  were  not  attacked,  for  our  arms  were 
of  the  most  ordinary  sort  and  our  men  could  not  keep  die  loda  dry. 
The  Indians  are  dexterous  in  contrivances  for  that  purpose,  for  they 
met  that  day  eleven  farmers  and  killed  ten  of  them ;  the  one  that 
escaped  told  us  that  the  guns  would  not  go  off,  the  priming  being  wet. 

"At  Gnadenhutten  we  hntted  ourselves  and  commenced  burying  the 
dead.  Next  morning  our  fort  (Fort  Allen)  was  planned  and  was 
finished  in  a  week.  However  contemptil)]e,  it  was  a  sufficient  defence 
against  Indians  without  cannon.  We  met  no  Indians,  but  found  tlie 
places  where  they  lay  to  watch  us.  There  was  an  art  in  their  contri- 
vances worth  mentioning.  It  being  Winter,  fire  was  necessary  for  them, 
but «  common  fire  would  have  betrayed  by  its  light  and  smoke ;  they 
had,  therefore,  dug  holes  about  three  feet  in  diameter  and  somewhat 
deeper.  We  found  where  they  had,  with  their  hatchets  cutoff  the  char» 
coal  from  the  skies  of  burnt  logs  lying  in  the  woods.  With  then  ooili 
fliey  had  made  small  fires  in  the  bottoms  of  the  holes,  and  we  observed 
among  the  weeds  and  grass  the  prints  of  their  bodies,  made  by  their 
lying  all  round,  with  their  legs  hanging  down  in  the  holes  to  keep  their 
feet  dry  and  warm,  which,  with  them,  is  an  essential  point.    This  kind 

of  fire  could  not  reve^  them  bjr  iti  lights  Qamei  sparks  or  even  tsaoia^ 
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"We  had  for  our  chaplain  a  zealous  Presbyterian  minister,  Mr.  Beatty, 
who  compiainctl  to  me  that  the  men  would  not  attend  liis  prayers  and 
exhortations.  I  had  observed  that  they  were  punctual  at  their  rum 
rations,  half  a  gill  morning  and  evening,  upon  which  I  said ;  It  is, 
perhapS;  below  the  dignity  of  your  professioii  to  act  as  steward  of  tiie 
turn,  but  if  you  wtie  to  distribute  it  only  just  after  prayers,  you  would 
have  them  all  about  you.  He  liked  the  thought,  nudotook  the  taak« 
and  never  were  prayers  more  generally  or  punctually  attended." 


CONRADE  WEISER  AND  TH£  ONONDAGA  CHIEF. 

For  near  thirty  years  Conrade  Weiser  was  a  very  proraineat  nun  in 
Bennsylvania.  During  that  period  his  name  occura  in  the  Colonial 
Records  oftencr  than  that  of  any  other.  He  came  to  this  country  early 
in  life  and  lived  most  of  his  time  after  171 4  among  the  Six  Nations  of 
New  York.  He  was  so  greatly  esteemed  by  them  as  to  be  adopted  into 
their  tribes,  and  thus  he  became  perfectly  familiar  with  their  language. 
Desiring  to  visit  Pennsylvania,  the  Indians  brought  him  down  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  Harris'  Ferry,  (now  Harrisburg,)  and  thence  he  found  h'ia 
way  to  Pliilatlelphia,  where  he  met  Wm.  Penn.  He  soon  became  con- 
fidential messenger  and  interpreter  for  the  colony  among  the  savages, 
and  was  an  active  agent  in  ni.iny  of  the  most  impurtaut  treaties.  lu 
'37  he  was  sent  by  the  CoUmy  ot  Virgiiiia  to  viiit  tlie  grand  Six-Na- 
tion's council  at  Onondaga.  He  started  in  the  dead  of  Winter,  ac- 
companied by  a  German  and  three  friendly  Indians,  five  hundred  miles 
through  a  pathless  wilderness,  and  was  nearly  frozen  and  starved  to 
death. 

In  '44  he  was  in  lilce  manner  dispatched  to  Shamokin.  On  all  these 
journeys  he  noted  down  interesting  observations,  and  it  is  from  his  pub- 
lished letters  in  the  State  Records  that  we  glean  most  valuable  informa? 
tion  about  early  Indian  doings  and  sentiment.  He  afterwards  estal> 
lished  i*n  Indian  agency  and  trading  house  at  Reading,  Pa.,  but  was 
Kept  so  constantly  on  the  go  that  he  had  but  little  time  to  attend  to 
private  affairs.  In '55,  during  the  border  war,  Ue  was  appointed  Col- 
onel of  a  regiment  of  Rangers  and  did  good  service.  The  Indians  al« 
ways  entertamed  a  high  respect  for  his  character,  and  for  yean  after  his 
death  were  in  the  habit  of  making  visits  of  affectionate  lemenibianoo 
to  his  grave.  The  Rev.  Henry  A*  Muhlenberg  was  his  grandson. 

Dr.  FiankUn  lelates  that  Coniade  Weiser  tokl  him  the  following :  In 
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going  through  the  Six-Nation  country  to  carry  a  message  from  Penn* 
sylvania,  he  called  at  tlie  cabin  of  Cannassatego,  an  influential  old  Onon* 
daga  Chief,  who  embraced  him,  spread  furs  for  him,  placed  before  hioi 
beam  and  veaixm  and  some  rum  and  water.  When  he  was  well  ieliedied« 
CamusBalego  aaked  him  many  questional  and  when  the  diaoouiae  began 
to  flag,  the  old  chief  said :  "Conrade,  you  have  lived  long  among  the 
wliite  people  and  know  someUimg  of  their  customs;  I  have  been  aome> 
times  at  Albany  and  have  observed  that  once  in  seven  days  they  shot 
up  their  shops  and  assemble  in  a  great  house.  Tell  me  what  they  do 
there?"  «*They  meet  there/'  replied  Weiser,  "to  hear  and  learn  good 
things." 

"I  do  not  do'ibt  that  they  tell  you  so,  Conrade,  they  have  told  me 
the  same;  but  I  do  donbt  the  truth  of  wlut  tliey  say,  and  I  will  give 
you  ray  reasons.  I  went  lately  to  Albany  to  soli  my  skins  and  buy  rum, 
powder,  blankets,  &c.  You  know  I  used  generally  to  deal  with  Hans 
Hanson,  but  I  was  a  little  minded  this  time  to  try  some  one  else^  How* 
ever,  I  called  first  upon  Hans  and  asked  how  much  for  beaver.  He 
said  he  could  not  give  more  tlian  four  shillings  a  pound,  hat,  says  he,  I 
canaot  talk  on  businem  now;  this  is  the  day  we  meet  to  learn  good 
things.  So  I  thought  to  myself  if  I  cannot  do  any  business  I  might  as 
well  go  to  meeting  too,  and  I  went  with  Hans.  There  stood  up  a  man 
in  black  and  began  to  talk  to  the  people  very  angrily.  I  didn't  under- 
stand wliat  he  said,  but  perceiving  he  looked  much  at  Hans  antl  mc,  I 
fancied  he  was  angry  at  seeing  me  there ;  so  I  went  out,  sat  down  near 
the  big  liouse,  stn:ck  a  fire  and  lit  my  pii>e.  I  thought,  too,  the  man  had 
Scxid  something  auoul  beaver,  so  wlien  they  came  out  I  said,  '  Well, 
Hans,  I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  four  shillings  per 
•  pound  for  beaver  pelts?'  '  No,'  said  he,  'I  cannot  give  so  much— not 
more  than  three  and  six.'  I  then  spoke  to  several  more,  but  they  all 
sang  die  same  song— ^^irvr  a$td  xmp,  ihrn  mid  six,  three  a$td  six.  This 
made  it  dear  to  me  tiiat  my  suspicion  was  right,  and  that  whatever  they 
said  they  met  for,  the  real  business  was  to  learn  how  to  cheat  the  In- 
dians in  the  price  of  beaver. 

"Consider  but  a  little,  Conrade,  and  you  must  think  with  me.  If  they 
met  so  often  to  learn  good  things,  they  would  have  learned  some  be- 
fore this,  but  they  are  still  ignorant.  You  know  our  practice.  If  a  white 
man  travels  our  way  and  enters  our  cabin,  we  all  treat  him  as  I  now 
treat  you — dry  him  if  he's  wet,  warm  him  if  he's  cold,  give  him  meat  and 
drink  and  spread  soft  iiiis  for  him  to  sleep  on,  and  we  ask  nothing  in 
return.  But  if  I  go  into  a  white  man*s  house  in  Albany  and  adt  for 
meat  and  drink  they  say,  *  Get  out,  you  Injun  dog.'  So  you  see  they 
have  not  yet  learned  those  tittle  good  things  which  our  mothers  have 
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tamght  IB.  Dqiend  upon  it,  W^kt,  these  meetings  aze  field  to  help 
dwat  the  Indians  in  beaver  skins." 

We  may  as  well  present  here  another  charac:eristic  speech  of  Cannas* 
satego,  also  given  by  Franklin.  At  the  very  large  and  important  coun- 
cil held  at  Lancaster  in  1744,  at  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  chiefs  and 
warriors  were  present,  this  Onondaga  Chief  was  the  great  orator. 
When  the  main  business  was  all  saiisfuctorily  hnished,  an  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  chiefs  by  the  Commissioner  of  Virginia  to  send  some  oi 
their  youth  there  to  be  educated.    To  this  Cannassatego  replied  : 

<*Bkother,  we  must  let  yon  know  that  we  love  our  children  too  well  to 
«;nd  them  so  great  a  way.  We  thank  you  for  the  invitation,  but  our 
customs  being  different  (kom  yours,  you  must  excuse  us.  We  have  hai 
some  experience  in  this.  Several  of  our  young  people  were  formerly 
brou|^up  at  northern  colleges.  They  were  ir  i  u  ted  in  all  your 
sciences,  but  when  they  came  back  to  us,  they  were  bad  runners ;  igno- 
rant of  every  means  of  living  in  the  woods ;  unable  to  bear  either  cold 
or  hunger;  knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin  or  take  a  deer  or  kill  an 
enemy;  spoke  our  language  ba«lly  ;  were,  therefore,  neither  fit  for  liuut- 
crs,  warriors  or  counselors — they  were  totally  good  for  nothing.  To 
show,  however,  that  we  are  grateful  for  your  offer,  if  the  gentlenH:u 
from  Virginia  will  send  us  a  dosen  of  their  sons,  we  will  teach  them  all 
we  know  and  make  mm  of  them." 


BORDER  FORTS,  STATIONS  AND  BLOCK-HOUSES. 

Constant  reference  is  made  throughout  all  border  chronicles  to  fora 
ind  to  settlers  fleeing  to  them  for  refuge.  These  were  not  only  pl.icei 
of  defence  but  places  of  residence  of  Himilies  belonging  to  a  neighbor- 
hood. As  Indian  warfare  consisted  in  an  indiscriminate  slauglUcr  ot' ill 
ages  and  both  sexes,  it  was  as  requisite  to  provide  for  the  saiety  (A 
iromen  and  children  as  well  as  for  the  men.  A  fort,  according  to  Dod- 
dridge, consisted  of  cabins,  block-houses  and  stockades.  A  range  o< 
cabins,  separated  by  divbions  of  logs,  commonly  formed  one  side,  at 
least,  of  the  fort  The  walls  on  the  outside  were  ten  or  twelve  ieet 
high,  the  slope  of  the  roof  being  turned  wholly  inward.  Very  few  of 
the  cabins  had  puncheon  floors,  but  nearly  all  earthen. 

The  block-houses  were  built  at  the  angles  of  the  fort,  projecting  about 
two  feet  beyond  the  outer  walls  of  tlie  cabins  and  stockades.  Their 
upper  stories  were  about  cigiitecn  inches  everyway  larger  in  dimension 
than  the  under  ones,  so  as  to  allow  the  occupants  to  fire  straight  down 
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and  prevent^he  enemy  from  making  a  lodgment  under  their  walls.  In 
some  forts,  instead  of  block-liouse$,  the  angles  were  furnislied  with  Ikis- 
tions.  A  large  folding  gate,  made  of  thick  slabs  and  situated  nearest 
the  spring,  served  to  close  or  open  the  fort.  The  stockadei  bastion, 
cabins  and  block-house  walls  were  furnished  with  port  holes  at  proper 
heights  and  distances.  The  whole  of  the  outside  was  made  completelj 
bullet-proot 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  for 
the  whole  of  this  work  was  made  without  the  aid  of  a  single  nail  or 
spike  of  iron  ;  and  for  this  reason  :  such  things  were  not  to  be  had.  In 
dome  places,  less  exposed,  a  single  block-housei  with  a  cabin  or  two^ 
constituted  the  whole  A>rt. 

Such  reAipes  may  appear  very  trifling  compared  with  formidable 
military  garrisoiis,  but  they  answered  the  purpose  admirably,  since 
Indians  had  no  artillery  and  seldom  attadced,  and  scarcely  ever  took 
one  of  them.  The  families  belonging  to  these  forts  were  so  attached  to 
their  own  cabins  on  their  farms,  that  they  seldom  moved  into  their  forts 
in  the  Spring  until  compelled  by  some  alarm  ;  that  k,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced by  some  murder  that  the  savages  were  hovering  about  the  set* 

tlemcnt. 

Doddridge  in  the  above  is  scarcely  explicit  enough.  Dc  Haas  supple- 
ments the  information  and  draws  a  closer  distinction  between  the  various 
places  of  defence  in  times  of  Indian  hostilities.  A  /or/  was  generally 
a  stockade  eiu  losure,  embracing  cabins,  &c.,  for  the  accommodation  of 
several  families,  with,  generally,  block-houses  on  two  or  on  all  four  of  its 
comers.  A  station  was  a  parallelogram  of  cabins,  united  by  palisades, 
so  as  to  present  a  continued  wall  on  the  outer  side,  the  caUn  dooif 
opening  into  a  common  square  on  the  inner  side.  A  Utek-iltuii  was  a 
square,  double-storied  structure,  the  upper  Story  projecting  over  the 
lower  about  two  feet,  which  space  was  left  so  that  the  inmates  could 
shoot  from  above  upon  an  enemy  attempting  to  fire  or  climb  its  walk. 
But  one  door  oi>ened  into  these  rude  buildings,  and  that  was  always  very 
strong,  so  as  to  defy  entrance  by  any  ordinary  means  of  assault.  They 
were  generally  considered  the  safest  for  a  small  number.  Hie  men 
generally  remained  a1>ove,  and  many  are  the  tales  of  border  war  wherein 
a  few  determined  spirits  successfully  witlistood  the  combined  and  per- 
sistent attacks  of  hundreds  of  Indians. 
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A  SINGULAR  WILL  CASE  ON  THE  BORDER. 

As  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  results  arising  from  carrying  children 
into  captivity,  we  may  menliun  ihc  famous  Grey  I'roixirty  Case,  which 
was  in  controversy  for  about  iifly  years  before  the  various  Pennsylvania 
oourts,  and  which  was  noted  fbt  many  amusing  scenes  and  the  marked 
originality  of  many  of  the  principal  personages  therewith  connected. 

Robert  Hagg,  Samuel  Bingham,  James  and  John  Grey,  were  the  first 
four  settlers  in  Tnscarora  valley,  Ba.,  arriving  there  in  1749,  and  bniUU 
ing  Kngham's  Fort  In  '56,  the  year  after  Braddock's  defeat,  John 
Grey  went  widi  padc-hoises  to  Carlisle  to  procure  salt.  As  Grey  was 
returning  a  bear  crossed  his  path,  which  so  frightened  his  horse  that  he 
•  was  tlirown  and  severely  injured.  Tliis  delay  brought  him  back  to  l  ort 
Bingham  just  after  it  was  burned  and  every  person  either  killed  or  made 
prisoner,  including  his  wife  and  only  daughter,  three  years  old.  The 
unhappy  husband  and  father  then  joined  Colonel  Armstrong's  exi)edition 
asainst  Kittanning,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  of  the  fate  of  his  family,  but 
returned  in  such  had  health  that  he  died  soon  after,  leaving  by  will  his 
wife  one^half  and  his  daughter  the  other  half  of  his  fine  iarm,  if  they 
ever  returned  from  captivity.  If  his  daughter  did  nat  return  or  was 
not  alive,  he  willed  the  second  half  to  his  sister,  on  condition  of  her  re- 
leasing a  claim  she  held  against  him. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Grey  aivi  child,  and  other  captives  taken  at 
Fort  Bingham,  were  carried  to  Kittauning  and  after^vards  to  the  French 
Fort  Duciuesne,  and  thence  to  Canada.  About  a  year  after,  Mrs.  Grey 
concealed  herself  among  some  deer  skins  in  the  wagon  of  a  white  trader 
and  was  brought  off,  leaving  her  liule  daughter  in  captivity.  She  re- 
turned home,  proved  her  husband's  will,  and  took  possession  of  her 
hsM  of  the  property.  She  afterwards  married  a  Mr.  Williams,  but  had 
no  issue.  In  '64,  some  seven  yean  after  her  escape,  a  numher  of  the 
captive  children,  recovered  by  Colonel  Bouquet,  were  taken  to  Phila- 
delphia to  be  recognized.  Mrs.  Grey  attended,  but  no  child  appeared 
that  she  leccgtii/.ed  as  her  dear  little  Jenny.  There  was  one  there, 
however,  unclaimed,  of  about  the  same  age.  Some  one,  convers^mt 
with  the  terms  of  Grey's  will,  whispered  to  the  motl  cr  to  claim  this 
child  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  other  half  ot"  the  jiroperty.  She 
did  so — took  back  the  child  and  brought  her  up  as  her  own. 

Time  wore  away,  and  the  girl  grew  up  gross  and  ugly  in  her  person, 
awkward  in  her  manners,  and,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  loose  m 
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her  morals.  Notwitliftanding  all  these  drawbacks,  hcwcTer,  she  con- 
trived to  captivate  <t  Mr.  Gillespie,  who  married  her.  The  properly 
then  went  over,  by  purthvibe  or  gift,  to  Rev.  McKee,  and  then  to  hia 
nephew.  Af^er  a  lapse  of  many  years,  the  cliildren  of  Jaines  Grey, 
heiis  of  John  Grey's  sister,  got  hold  of  Infonnation  leading  them  to 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  returned  captive,  and  a  law  suit  was  brought 
•bout  in  1789.  It  would  literally  puzsle  a  "Philadelphia  lawyer"  to 
describe  the  multiftwm  and  complicatcsd  phases  which  the  case  assumed 
during  a  legal  contest  of  more  than  fifty  years.  There  were  many 
fiunilies  interested,  as  also  many  prominent  lawyers. 

Mrs.  Grey  (or  Mrs.  Williams)  said  that  when  they  were  crossing  Side- 
ling Hill,  she  had  examined  the  child  Jane  and  found  a  mark  by  which 
she  was  able  to  recognize  her.  A  Mr.  Innis,  one  of  the  cai)tives  with 
her,  tesLified  that  he  one  day  chided  Mrs.  Wiliiatns  lor  keeping  a  child 
not  her  own.  "  You  know  why  I  keep  tliis  girl,"  she  answered.  Mrs. 
Innis  had  herself  lost  three  children,  and  told  Mrs.  W.  that  the  chQd 
was  not  hen,  but  was  a  German  girl,  and  could  not  talk  English  when  she 
came  to  Montreal.  Mrs.  W.,  one  witness  testified,  said,  "  No,  that  is  not 
my  daughter,  but  Woods  knows  where  my  daughter  is,  and  lias  promised 
to  get  her."  The  real  daughter  was  never  recovered.  -  Woods  testified 
that  he  had  been  told  by  Indians  that  the  real  Jenny  Grey  was  a  fine, 
big  girl,  and  lived  near  Sir  William  Johnson's,  in  the  Mohawk  valley, 
which  information  he  had  given  to  Mrs.  Grey,  the  motlier;  that  George 
Croghan,  the  famous  Indian  agent,  had  told  him  since  and  ;\-ssert(id 
that  he  procured  the  child,  Jenny  Grey,  from  the  Indians,  and  had  put 
her  into  a  good  family  to  be  brought  up.  Finally  the  Indian,  Hutsoo, 
came  to  Woods*  house  and  asserted  that  little  Jenny  was  now  a  fine 
woman,  had  a  targe  house  and  children,  and  lived  near  Sir  William 
Johnson's  seat,  in  New  York  State. 

Old  Mrs.  McKee,  who  spoke  with  a  rich  Irish  brogue,  was  the  prir- 
Cipal  living  witness,  and  frequently  convulsed  the  court  by  entering 
largely — much  too  largely — into  the  early  history  of  the  valley,  ^e 
described  the  spurious  ^'irl  as  "a  l)ig,  ])lark,  ugly  Dutch  lump,  and  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  beautiful  Jennie  Grey,"  Her  historical  revelations 
so  interested  one  of  the  jurymen,  himself  an  old  settler,  that  he  sent  for 
he  old  lady  to  come  to  the  hotel  and  enter  more  at  large  into  "the  days 
of  Auld  Lang  Syne."  The  old  man  was  a  little  deaf,  and  Mrs.  McKec'a 
voice  so  loud  and  shrill  that  one  of  the  opposing  counsel  overheard  the 
old  lady,  and  next  day  ludicrously  exposed  the  poor  juryman  amidst  the 
roars  of  the  court  and  bar.  Thecase,of  course,  had  to  be  then  tried  be* 
fore  another  jury,  but  was  finally  decided,  in  1833,  against  the  identity  of 
the  adopted  child,  and  the  property  vested  accordingly. 
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SUL  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  BARONET* 
•«A  Dan  Old  Irish  Gintlihan,  all  or  tm  Oldim  Tna.** 

The  battle  of  Lexington,  which  inaugurated  the  .American  RevolO' 
lion,  took  place  April  19th,  1775,  ^"^  still  the  late  peace  efTected  with  the 
Ohio  tribes  by  Ix)r(i  Dunmore  continuc'l  during  most  of  that  year.  Occsi- 
iionally  there  were  ominous  symptoms  that  the  sava-cs  were  being  tam- 
pered with  by  English  agents,  and  the  frontiers  were  kept  very  anxioof 
for  fear  there  should  be  a  general  alliance  between  the  British  and  the 
copfedttated  weslem  tribes.  The  action  and  policy,  therefore,  of  Col- 
cod  Guy  Jobnsoii,  ion-in-1aw  of  and  successor  to  ^  William  Jolmsonf 
Geneial  Soperintendent  of  Indian  Aflain,  was  narrowly  watched,  and 
gave  much  lesson  for  alarm.  Colonel  Guy,  Colonel  Clous,  Sir  Jolm 
Johnson  and  Joseph  Biant,  the  celebrated  Mohawk  Chief,  were  all  loyal 
to  the  core,  and  were  using  their  strongest  efforts  to  array  the  power- 
ful Six  Nations  actively  on  the  same  side.  Sir  William  Johnson,  liaro- 
net,  had  died  in  July,  1774,  and  it  is  high  time  we  should  give  a  sketch 
of  a  distinguished  man,  wlio  had  for  so  many  years  exercised  such  an 
almost  omnipotent  sway  over  American-Indian  tribes.  He  was  truly  a 
most  remarkable  character,  whose  whole  life  was  a  romance,  and  crowded 
with  interesting  personal  adventure. 

Coming  to  America  from  Ireland  while  a  young  man,  under  the 
auspices  of  his  uncle.  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  he  threw  himself  boldly 
into  tlie  wUdemesB,  and,  with  but  little  asristanoe,  became  the  architect 
of  his  own  Ihme  and  fortune.  From  (he  humble  position  as  agent  of  ihi 
landed  property  of  his  uncle,  he  was,  successively,  a  farmer,  dealer  ia 
pditrks,  a  merchant,  government  contra^or,  a  successful  general,  a  Bar- 
onet of  the  British  realm,  and,  for  over  a  score  of  years,  the  Chief  Su- 
perintendent of  Indian  Affairs  on  this  continent,  possessing  more  in- 
fluence among  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi, 
than  any  one  man  cither  before  or  since. 

In  1775  such  were  his  abilities  and  his  coumiauding  power  over  the 
redmen  of  the  forest,  that  to  him  was  entrusted,  with  the  rank  of  Ma* 
jor  General,  the  task  of  capturing  Crown  Point.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affiurs.  He  fought  soon  after 
a  dec^ve  action  with  Baron  Itekau  and  defeated  him  badly,  which 
victory  was  the  only  one  during  the  whole  year's  campaign,  and  was  su 
greatly  esteemed  by  King  George  that  he  created  Johnson  a  Baronet 
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wiiite  the  Parliament  presented  him  with  five  thousand  pounds.  In  *58 
he,  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  temper  of  the  Indians  and  by 
his  wonderful  influence  over  thera,  effected  a  peat  e  with  fifteen  differ- 
ent tribes.  In  '59  he  defeated  the  French  army  under  D'  Aubrey,  and 
captured  VoA  Niagara.  In  '6e  he  aaiitfid  at  the  capture  of  Montreal, 
anoe  whidi  time  he  acted  as  Indian  Superintendent. 

It  was  ammig  tlie  Six  Nations,  however,  tliat  he  rated  supreme,  hav^ 
ing  a  fiur  larger  authority  over  them  than  any  of  their  own  sadiems. 
He  was  well  calculated  to  conciliate  and  retain  the  affections  of  these 
warlike  tribes.  In  penon  he  was  an  uncommonly  tall,  well-made  man, 
having  a  fine  countenance  and  an  imposing  address.  He  was  likewise 
shrewd,  sagacious  and  possessed  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian 
tastes,  customs  and  languages,  and  therefore  knew  best  how  to  i>lea-se  the 
redmen.  He  purchased  from  the  Indians  a  large  and  fertile  tract  of 
land  upon  the  Mohawk  river,  where,  having  cleared  the  ground,  lie  built 
two  qpacious  and  stately  places  of  residence,  known  afterwaf^  over  aU 
the  country  by  the  names  of  Johnson  Castle  and  Johnson  HalL  The 
first  was  on  the  Mohawk  river  and  slightly  fortified.  The  last  was  bniit 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  environed  by  most  fertile  and  delightful  plains, 
with  an  ample  and  well-cultivated  domain,  and  that  again  encircled  by 
European  settlers  who  had  first  gone  there  as  architects  or  workmen, 
but  who  had  been  induced,  by  Sir  William's  liberality  or  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  district,  to  remain.  His  trade  with  the  Six  N;«tions  was 
very  much  to  their  as  well  as  Iiis  own  advantage,  he  supplying  them  on 
more  eciuitable  terms  tlian  any  trader,  and  not  intlulging  them  in  strong 
liquors  which  others  were  accustomed  to  do.  The  Castle  contained  the 
stores  in  which  all  goods  meant  for  the  Indian  traffic  were  laid  up  and 
the  peltries  received  in  exchange.  The  Hall  was  his  Summer  residence, 
•round  which  his  chief  improvements  were  laid. 

*'Here,"  wrote  Mrs.  Grant,  a  Scotch  lady  who  visited  Sir  William, 
and  published  her  travels,  <*this  singular  man  lived  like  a  little  sover* 
eign;  kept  a  most  bountiful  table  for  strangers  and  officers,  and,  by 
confiding  entirely  in  the  Indians,  and  treating  them  with  unvarying 
truth  and  justice,  without  ever  yielding  to  solicitation  what  he  liad  once 
refused,  he  taught  them  to  repose  entire  confidence  in  him.  He,  in  his 
turn,  became  attached  to  them ;  wore,  in  Winter,  almost  entirely  theii 
dress  and  oruameuts,  and  contracted  a  kind  of  alliance  with  them  ;  for, 
becoming  a  widower  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  counecicd  himself  with 
an  Indian  mdden,  (daughter  of  a  sachem,)  who  {x>ssessed  an  uncom- 
monly  agreeable  person  and  good  understanding;  and  whether  ever 
formally  married  to  him  or  not,  according  to  our  usage,  contrived  to  livr 
with  him  in  great  union  and  affection  all  his  life. 
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"So  perfect  was  his  dependence  on  tlicse  people  tlut  when  they  re- 
turned from  their  Summer  excursions  and  exchanged  their  pelts  for  fire- 
■mis,  &c,  they  med  to  pass  a  few  days  at  the  Castle,  when  his  family 
and  moit  of  his  domestics  were  down  tt  the  HalL  There  theywere  all 
liberally  entertained  by  their  friend,  and  iive  hundred  of  them  have 
been  known,  for  nights  together,  after  drinking  pretty  freely,  to  He 
around  him  on  the  floor,  while  he  was  the  only  white  peison  in  a  houe 
containing  great  quantities  of  everything  that  was  to  them  valuable  ar 
desirable." 

TBI  PacuuAR  Education  op  Snt  William's  Two  Davghtkrs. 

"While  Sir  William  thus  united  in  his  mode  of  life  the  calm  urbanity 
of  a  liberal  and  extensive  trader  with  tlie  splendid  hospitality,  the 
nnmeKMis  atten&moe  and  the  phdn,  though  dignified,  manners  of  an 
ancient  baron,  the  female  part  of  his  family  were  educated  in  a  manner 
to  entirely  dissimilar  from  that  of  all  other  yonng  peo|de  of  their  sex 
and  station,  that  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  it  is  worthy  a  recital.  These 
two  young  ladies,  his  daughters,  inherited,  in  a  great  measure,  the  per- 
lonal  advantages  and  strength  of  understanding  for  which  their  fether' 
was  so  distinguished.  Their  mother  dying  when  they  were  very  young, 
hcqtieathed  the  care  of  them  to  a  friend,  the  wi/Iow  of  an  officer  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  wiilow  w.is  devout  and 
shunned  the  world  for  fear  of  its  pollutions,  or  wliether  ronuntic,  and 
so  despised  its  selfish,  bustling  spirit;  but  so  it  was,  tlut  she  seemed 
utterly  to  forget  it,  and  to  devote  herself  to  her  fair  pupils.  To  these 
she  taught  needle-work  of  the  most  elegant  and  ingenious  kinds;  also 
reading  and  writing,  and  thus  quietly  passed  their  childhood,  their  mis* 
tress  not  taking  the  smallest  concern  in  femily  management,  nor,  in- 
deed, the  least  interest  in  any  worldly  thing  but  themselves..  Far  less 
did  she  inquire  about  the  fashions  or  diversions  wliich  prevailed  in  a 
world  that  she  had  renounoedj  and  irom  wliich  she  wished  to  see  her 
pupils  forever  estranged. 

Never  was  anything  so  uniform  as  their  dress,  their  occupations, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  their  lives.  In  the  mcrning  they  rose  early, 
read  their  prayer  book,  I  believe,  but  certainly  their  Biljle  ;  fed  their 
birds;  t«nded  their  flowers,  and  breakfasted.  Then  they  were  employed 
for  some  hours,  with  unwearied  perseverance,  at  fine  needle-work  on  the 
ornamental  parts  of  dress  which  were  the  feshion  of  the  day,  without 
knowing  to  what'me  these  were  to  be  put,  since  they  nevec  wore  them. 
They  hiul  iioki  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  ever  isen  a  lady  exoeptliig  each 
Qttaef  itid  thdr  g69«rtUMi  they  then  mA  tt  long  tt  they  dm, 
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either  the  vnlnminous  romances  of  the  last  century,  of  which  theii 
friend  had  an  ample  collection,  or  Rollins'  Ancient  History,  the  only 
books  they  had  ever  seen.  After  dinner  they  regularly,  in  Summer, 
took  a  long  walk,  or,  in  Winter,  an  excursion  in  the  sledge  with  their 
friend.  They  then  returned  and  rLbtuucd  their  wonted  occupations, 
with  the  wle  variation  of  a  stroll  in  the  garden  in  Summer  and  a  game 
of  cheat  or  sbntUe-cock  in  Winter. 

"  Their  dress  was  to  the  M  as  simple  and  nniform  as  everjliliiiig  the ; 
they  wore  wrappers  of  the  finest  chintz  and  green  silk  pettiooats,  and 
this  tlie  whole  year  round  without  variation.  '  Their  hair,  which  was 
long  and  beautiful,  was  tied  behind  with  a  simple  ribbon;  a  large  calash 
•haded  each  from  the  sun,  and  in  Winter  they  had  long  scarlet  mantles 
that  covered  them  from  head  to  foot.  Their  father  did  not  live  with 
them,  but  visited  them  every  day  in  their  apartments.  This  innocent 
and  uniform  life  they  led  till  the  death  of  their  monitress,  which  hap- 
pened when  the  eldest  was  not  quite  seventeen.  On  some  future  occa- 
sion I  slmll  satisfy  the  curiosity  which  this  short  but  faithful  account  of 
these  amiable  leduaes  has  possibly  excited.*' 

Mis.  Grant,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  never  satisfy  cariosity  abont 
these  *'  amiabte  recluses,*'  and  we  beg  to  supplement  her  stoiy  by  jQt> 
ting  down  a  few  facts  from  Sir  William's  life.  She  never  menttons  a  son 
John,  who  was  the  eldest  of  his  three  children,  and  who  afterwards  in- 
herited his  father's  title  and  estate  and  became  one  of  the  most  bitter 
and  destructive  tories  during  our  Revolution.  The  mother  was  a  plain 
but  sensible  German  girl,  of  no  social  standing  and  but  little  education, 
Catliarine  Wcisenberg  by  name,  and  was  married  to  Sir  William  about 
the  year  1740.  When  she  died  is  not  known,  but  it  is  thought  it  was 
about  1745.  The  two  "recluses,"  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Grant,  were 
named  Mary  and  Nancy.  In  1763,  the  former  and  younger  was  mar- 
ried to  Guy  Johnson,  her  cousin,  and  for  some  time  the  private  secre- 
tary of  his  unde.  Shortly  after,  Nancy  married  Golood  Clans. 

Twm  spacious  stone  houses,  each  surrounded  by  an  extensive  domaing 
were  built  for  these  sons-in-law  of  Sir  William  in  1 766.  Both  after  be- 
came fiunous  tories  during  the  Revohtticm,  and  by  means  of  their  long 
aoqtiaintance  and  large  influence  over  the  Six  Nations  were  enabled  to 
do  great  mischief.  They  after\vards  (as  did  Sir  John  Johnson)  removed 
to  Canada  and  were  gifted  by  the  crown  with  large  possessions,  to  com- 
pensate them  for  their  immense  landed  property  which  vas  ^fViltH 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Kcvolution. 
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Sir  WnxtAM  Marriks  Molly  Brant,  an  ImnAii  Maidv. 

It  was  somewhere  about  1748  that  Sir  William  took  up  with  Molly 
Brant,  sister  to  the  far-famed  war  chief,  Joseph  Urant,  (Thayendaneget 
of  the  Revolution,)  and  the  Indian  maiden,  who  jiossossinl  an  "uncom- 
monly agreeable  person  antl  goi»d  un  Icrstan^ling,"  as  mentioned  by  Mr*. 
Grant.  With  her  as  his  Indian  wife,  united  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  tribes,  Sir  William  lived  in  great  harmony  and  affection  till  his  death, 
always  treating  her  with  respect  and  consideration,  of  whidi,  according  • 
to  all  accounts,  die  was  well  irarthy.  Sir  William  had  by  her  no  less 
than  eight  children,  to  each  of  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  mother,  he  be- 
queathed, by  wUI,  generous  sums  of  money  and  large  tracts  of  land. 
Most  of  them  migrated  to  Canada  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution,  and 
their  descendants  are  among  the  most  respectable  persons  of  that  pro- 
vince. 

Sir  William's  love  for  Miss  Molly,  as  she  was  generally  called,  had  a 
rather  wild  and  romantic  commencement.  The  story  runs  that  she  was 
born  in  Ohio,  and  that  her  mother  lunl  moved  back  to  the  Mohawk 
valley,  with  her  and  her  brother  Joseph.  It  was  at  a  regimental  militia 
muster  that  the  Baronet  first  saw  her,  at  Which  time  she  was  a  wild, 
laughing,  beautiful  girl  of  about  sixteen.  She,  on  this  occasion,  made 
one  of  a  multitude  of  spectators,  mainly  Indians.  One  of  the  field  offi- 
cers passing  by  her  on  his  prancing  steed,  by  way  of  banter,  she  laugh- 
ingly asked  permission  to  mount  behind  him.  Not  for  one  moment  ' 
supposing  she  could  perform  the  exploit,  he  said  she  might.  At  the 
word  she  leaped  upon  the  crupper  with  the  agility  of  a  ga/elle.  The 
horse  sprang  off  at  full  speed,  and,  clinging  to  the  officer,  her  gay- 
colored  blanket  flying  and  licr  raven  tresses  streaming  to  the  wind,  she 
flew  about  the  parade  ground  swift  as  an  arrow,  to  the  infinite  merri- 
ment of  the  onlooking  throng.  The  Colonel,  (for  he  had  not  at  tl-iat 
time  been  titled,  and  was  little  over  thirty  years  old,)  who  was  a  witness 
of  tlie  entertaining  spectacle,  so  admired  the  i^iiit  of  the  young  squaw, 
and  became  83  enamored  of  her  person,  that  he  at  onoe  took  her  to  hit 
house  and  made  her  its  keeper. 

Sir  William  Johnson  died  July  nth,  1774.  It  has  been  asserted,  and 
largely  believed,  that  his  end  was  greatly  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by  the 
worries  and  perplexities  occasioned  by  the  approaching  Revolution. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  royal  beneficiary  had  many  serious 
troubles  of  mind  regarding  the  conflicts  aiid  growing  discontents  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  the  mother  country,  but  it  is  a  grave  error  tc 
conclude  for  certain  tliat  had  he  lived  anollier  year,  be  would  liave 
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espoused  the  cause  of  the  crown.    Many  remarks  he  made,  and  parts  of 
his  letters  written  during  these  preliminary  troubles,  sriow  tliat  he  con- 
demned England  for  some  of  her  acts  toward  this  couiUry,  and  that  he 
sympathized  with  Americans  in  many  of  their  grievances.    That  he  per- 
ished by  his  own  hand  in  consc*nience  of  the  cloiuls  that  were  tiicn 
darkening  the  political  sky,  or  inmicdiately  after  liaving  received  dis- 
patches ftom  England  ingtracting  him,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  to  use 
his  inlliieiice  with  the  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  crown^-and  botli  tliese 
assertions  have  diligentl7been  circulated— has  not  one  tittle  of  evidence 
to  support  tfaeoL   His  demise  ooconed  from  entirely  natural  causes. 
For  many  ycais  he  was  subject  to  alarming  attacks  of  illness  of  a  dys> 
enteric  character,  which  often  prostrated  him  (Mi  his  bed  for  weeks  to> 
gether.    Even  so  far  back  as  1767  he  had  been  induced  by  his  faithful 
Mohawks  to  visit  a  medicinal  spring  whose  healing  waters  had  long  had 
great  repute  among  the  tril'cs.  Acconiiunied  by  Indian  guides,  and  borne 
on  a  rude  Indian  litter,  he  j)roreeded  through  the  wildet  ucss  to  Saratoga 
Lake,  and  thence  to  wliat  is  now  known  as  Cliff  Rock  Spring.  Close 
to  this  healing  fountain,  in  a  rough  bower  of  bark  and  boughs,  lecUned 
the  first  white  man  that  is  Imown  to  have  visited  the  now  world-fiunous 
Saratoga  Springs.   He  was  soon  called  away,  however,  00  business,  but 
short  as  his  sojourn  was  there,  such  was  the  benefit  derived,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  travel  part  of  the  way  back  on  foot 

The  clewing  scene's  of  the  English  Baronet's  days  were  in  harmony 
with  all  his  previous  life  and  have  much  in  them  of  the  touching  and 
picturesque.  We  have  already  given  a  full  account  of  the  wanton  mur- 
ders committed  in  the  Spring  of  '74  and  under  the  lead  of  Captain 
Crcs;ip  and  Daniel  Greathouse,  U])on  Indians  living  on  the  Ohio  below 
Fort  Pitt,  and  more  especially  on  the  relatives  of  I^gan,  the  famous 
Mingo  Chief.  The  news  of  these  outrages  was  received  by  the  Six 
Nations  with  alarm.  They  were  very  deeply  moved  and  greatly  eicat* 
perated.  Logan,  the  principal  sufferer,  was  the  son  of  Shikellimu^  a 
distinguished  Cayu^  Sachem,  and  therefore  one  of  Ifaeir  own  flesh  and 
Uood.  They  at  once  desired  Sir  William  to  hold  a  congress  with  them 
upon  this  serious  news.  This  was  granted  and  by  the  7th  of  July 
about  six  hundred  Iroquois  had  assembled  at  the  Hall.  Sir  William  liad 
for  some  weeks  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  restrain  the  Six  Na- 
tions from  taking  any  part  in  tiie  war,  which,  in  consequence  of  these 
outrages,  had  already  broken  out  upon  the  border,  and  l)y  the  time  the 
congress  was  assembled  was  so  physically  exluustcti  as  to  bring  on  a 
sharp  attack  of  Ins  old  complaint — dysentery.  On  the  8th  and  9th  the 
congress — ^involving  almost  constant  exertion  on  the  Baronet's  part — was 
In  full  progress.   On  the  nth  he  made  a  lengthy  speech  of  fuU  two 
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hours*  duration,  delivered  with  all  the  fire  atvl  fervor  of  an  Indian  ora- 
tor, to  which,  although  seated  under  a  burning  July  sun,  the  Indians 
listened  with  grave  attention. 

The  great  cause  was  gained,  bot  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of 
Us  advocate.  Scarcely  had  his  strange  and  swarthy  audience  dispened 
ere  he  had  to  be  supported  to  his  library.  An  express  was  immediately 
sent  his  son,  who  was  distant  nine  miles.  Mounting  a  fleet  Englirii 
hlood  horse,  John  rode  to  the  Hall  with  such  uncommon  speed  diat  his 
gallant  horse  fell  dead  when  within  a  mile  of  the  house,  having  nm  up- 
wards of  eight  miles  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Sir  John  borrowed 
another  horse  and  pushed  on  to  the  Hall.  He  found  his  honored  father 
in  the  arms  of  a  faithful  body  slave.  He  spoke  to  him  but  received  no 
answer,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  Baronet  was  no  more. 

Upon  the  announcement  of  this  sudden  and  shocking  death  to  the 
arge  assemblage  of  Indians,  who  had  so  long  loved  and  trusted  him  for 
his  justice  and  integrity,  they  api)eared  stupefied  and  fell  fnlo  the 
greatest  confusion  and  distress,  dedaring  that  they  were  now  left  with- 
out a  protector,  and  would  at  once  send  speech  belts**  to  all  the  In- 
dian tribes.  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  however,  solemnly  prom%»d  them 
that  he  would  take  charge  of  thehr  afiatrs  and  carry  out  Sir  William's 
wishes  until  His  Majesty's  pleasure  was  known.  Tliey  then  became 
calm,  and  on  the  13th  attended  the  august  funeral  in  a  body,  behaving 
with  the  greatest  decorum  and  exhibiting  the  most  lively  marks  of  real 
sorrow.  The  next  day  they  performed  the  ceremony  of  condolence, 
Conoghquicson,  a  distinguished  Oneida  Chief,  beginning  the  touching 
ccreniuny,  and  delivering  an  aftccting  speech,  in  which  he  earnestly  ex- 
horted Colonel  Johnson  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  great  brother 
Wawaghiyagey,  iriio  never  defthfed /Am. 

Colond  Guy  Johnson,  in  accordance  with  a  request  forwarded  by  the 
Baronet  to  the  Crown  a  few  weeks  before  bis  death,  was  continued  as 
General  Indian  Superintendent.  He  was  assisted  by  Colonel  Clans,  Ms 
brother  in-law,  who  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  the  £aton£t's  dep- 
Bty  in  Canadat  and  was  well  qualified  to  give  advice* ' 


A  Late  Visit  to  Joukson  Hall  and  Castle. 

During  the  present  Summer  (1875)  we  proceeded,  via  the  Hudson 
river,  to  the  beautiftil  Mohawk  valley,  for  Oe  express  purpose  of  visit- 
ing  the  scene  of  Sir  William's  long  labors,  and  the  baronial  residences 
which  are  so  inseparably  connected  with  his  name  and  memory.  We 
were  most  licUy  repaid  for  oar  trouble.  lieaving  Albany  by  laBt  we 
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pxsscd  through  the  old  Dutch  town  of  Schenectady,  and  stopped  fiist  at 

Amsterdam. 

Here  taking  a  horse  and  buggy,  we  first  visited  Guy  Park,  where 
stands  the  hall  built,  in  1766,  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  for  his  nephew 
and  aon-in-law,  ColoDd  G uy  Johnson.  It  is  situate  near  the  Mohawk,  in 
the  midst  of  a  grove  of  venerable  ehnsy  and  can  easily  be  seen  from  the 
cars  on  the  N.  Y.  Central  Road.  It  is  a  solid,  substantial,  double  stone 
house,  somewhat  modernized,  it  is  true,  but  still  showing  what  it  was  in 
times  long  past — one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  colony.  The  grounds, 
around,  which  were  selected  for  Sir  William  by  the  Indians  by  reason 
of  their  fertility,  still  maintain  their  old  reputation.  The  widow  lady 
who  now  owns  Guy  Park  says  her  large  farm  is  as  rich  and  productive 
as  any  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  A  short  distance  further  west  once  ^tood 
the  hall  built,  at  same  time  and  in  same  style,  for  Colouel  Daniel  Glaus, 
another  son-in-law  of  Sir  William's.  It  was  burnt  down  during  the 
Revolution.  A  body  of  six  hundred  and  forty,  acres  was  the  gift  with 
each  house. 

About  a  mile  west  of  Guy  PStfk,  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  N.  Y.  Cen- 
tral Road  running  directly  in  front,  stands  Fort  Johnson,  or  Johnson 
Castle,  as  it  was  frequently  called  in  olden  times.  The  property  is  located 
at  the  base  ofa  hill  called  Mount  John-on,  and  was  bought  by  Sir  William 
m  1742.  Hie  next  year  he  erected  a  solid,  nussive  stone  mansion, 
wliich  looks,  even  now,  as  if  it  would  stand  for  another  hundred  years. 
It  is  occupied  at  present  by  a  lamily  by  the  name  of  Aiken,  who  have 
put  very  few  repairs  upon  it.  The  walls  are  very  thick  and  strong;  the 
timbers,  especially  in  the  aiiu:,  very  suuiid  and  staunch,  and  the  small, 
square  panes  of  glass  are  set  in  heavy  sash.  Altogether,  the  house  is  an 
excellent  spe^ooen  of  the  old-style  mansion,  and  woidd  be  considered 
an  elegant  structure  even  at  the  present  day.  A  venerable  grove  of 
locusts  in  front  serves  to  somewhat  obscure  die  view  of  it  from  the  rail- 
road. 

Here  Sir  William  lived  constantly  until  the  construction  of  Johnson 
Hall,  in  1763,  and  even  then  he  occupied  it  during  the  Winters.  John- 
son Hall  is  situate  a  few  miles  back  o(T  the  Moliawk,  on  the  edge  of  ll.e 
flourishing  V)wn  now  known  as  Johnstown.  It  is  easiest  reached  by 
rail  from  Fonda,  but  we  j^rcf/rred  a  ride  via  Tribes  Hill,  over  the 
breezy,  verdant  uplands,  and  were  accomixitued  much  of  the  way  by  the 
hum  of  the  mowing  machine.  We  never  remember  to  have  passed  over 
a  more  charming  country,  or  to  have  had  a  more  delightful  ride.  On 
reaching  Johnstown  we  soon  found  the  hall.  Everybody  knew  it.  U 
stands  upon  a  gentle  elevation,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Wells, 
who  very  freely  allowed  us  admission,  and  took  great  pains  to  show 
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evcfydung  of  interest  Altliotigh  both  house  and  grounds  have  been 
greatly  altered  end  modernized,  we  can  even  now  judge  well  what  they 
must  have  been  originally. 

The  hall  is  a  two-storied  double  mansion,  built  of  wood,  in  the  most 
sulistantial,  conscientious  manner,  with  raised  panels  on  the  outside  in 
iniitation  of  stone.  It  was,  wiiliout  doubt,  in  its  day  the  most  spacioui 
and  elegant  edifice  in  the  colony  outside  of  New  \  ork  City.  The  lull 
is  fully  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  tlic  ceilings  over  twelve  feet  high,  sur- 
rounded widi  masshre  wooden  cornices  of  carved  work.  The  ades  of 
the  rooms  are  elegantly  wainscoted  with  pine  panels  and  heavy  carved 
work.  A  broad  staircase  of  easy  ascent  leads  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  hall,  ornamented  with  massive  mahogany  balustrades,  which  still, 
at  every  foot,  bear  the  marks  of  the" tomahawk's  liackir.^%  s^ii«l  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  notclied  there  by  Chief  Brant  himse  lf  when  he  fled 
the  valley  with  Sir  John  Johnson  in  1776,  "to  protect  the  houHe  from 
the  torcli  of  "Indians  wlio  would  understand  and  respect  these  signs." 
W.  L.  Stone,  however,  the  biographer  of  Sir  William,  thinks  it  far  more 
probable  that  the  hacking  was  done  by  some  vandal  soldLy  in  the  service 
who,  not  being  allowed  by  his  superior  ofticer  to  buoi  the  building, 
vented  his  malice  in  the  above  manner. 

Of  the  garden  and  nursery,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  hall,  and 
which  in  the  olden  times  were  the  delight  of  the  Baronet,  and  the  pride 
of  the  surrounding  country,  no  vestige  remains.  Some  of  the  poplars, 
however,  which  he  planted, still  stand  green  and  \ngorous.  The  hall 
was  iimnerly  flanked  by  two  stone  bloclc-houses,  with  sundry  loop  holes 
for  musketry  cut  directly  under  the  eaves.  But  one  of  th(^c — now  con- 
v.  rtcf!  into  a  servants*  dwelling — yet  stands,  the  otlv^^r  having  l>ccn 
binned  down  many  years  ago.  Of  the:  stonewall  wl'.idi  siirmunded 
the  whole  place  as  a  protection  against  attack,  but  little  now 
remains. 

Mr.  Wells  bformed  us  that  a  subterranean  passage  led  from  the  main 
building  to  tiie  block-house  on  die  left,  and  thence  another  communi- 
cated widi  ttie  block-house  on  the  right  flank.  These  passages,  hovwver, 
as  wdl  •>  the  port  holes  hi  the  remaining  block-house,  have  been  filled 
up.  Although  (he  buHding  never  experienced  a'^ege,  yet  it  was  twice 
fortified,  once,  as  stated,  by  a  strong  stone  rampart  in  1763,  by  Sir 
William,  and  again  m  1776,  by  Sir  John  Johnson,  previous  to  bis  flight 
nto  Canada. 

When  Sir  William  died  he  was — part  by  purchase  and  part  by  gift  al 
the  crown — the  largest  landed  po  ssessor  in  America,  next  to  the  Penns. 
His  magnificent  estate,  however,  was  confiscated  during  the  Revolution 
and  his  halls  passed  out  of  the  family  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  Mr. 
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Wells  informed  us  that  ocrasif»nally  some  of  the  dcscen^rinf?  ot  tYm 
Johnson  and  Hrant  families  pay  Johnson  Hall  a  visit  aud  iue  tke^jf  m> 
t«rs»t£U  lu  <iU  ibe  io<aUtk»  assocuued  wiUi  his  name. 
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OAMIRI.  BOONfi»  PIONEER  OP  KENTUCKf . 

H«R  once  Boone  trtx) — the  hardy  Ptonecfa 

The  CMljr  white  man  in  the  wilderneai. 
Oh,  ho«  be  ioved,  alone,  to  hum  tha  tatt 

AloM  at  w  hk  simple  naeai  «>  dnv. 
Ho  atark  npoa  the  tna,  nor  priM  mttnA 
To  tead  him  forward  or  to  guide  him  back  t  — 
H*  raved  tbe  fcnat— Ung,  bjr  aaia  ud  ml^- 
Looked  up  to  tfw  aky,  and  thaped  Ua  eeoiM  iHkII^ 

•  In  huntlns  nhirt  and  moccasin  arrayed  ; 

With  bear-kkia  cap  and  pouch  and  trenchant  blade  : 

How  carelessl/  he  leaned  upon  his  gua  I 

gaaptu  of  Ike  wiid  that  hath  to  oitoi  wm.—F.  iy«  731mm*. 

AnerittO  Hiitory  presents  no  character  of  aoch  ftadnatUn  nd  pop> 
alarity  as  tlMt  of  Dwiiel  Boone,  the  pioneer  hunter  of  Kentncky;  and 
this»  not  nmplj  because  he  was  a  daring  and  adventurous  woodsDnaiit 
or  becanae  the  free  life  of  the  wilderness  has  ever  its  special  charms  and 
romance,  but  because  of  the  singiilar  modesty,  simplicity  and  guileless- 
ness  of  the  man's  clmactcr,  T.ike  all  tnily  brave  men,  Boone  had  a 
vast  amount  of  quiet,  unostentatious  force.  No  man  was  freer  from  a 
boastful,  vaunting  spirit.  It  is  likewise  gross  error  to  consider  him  ai 
nothing  but  a  daring  hunter,  whose  life  was  passed  in  constant  conflict 
with  wild  beasts  or  with  Still  more  savage  Indians.  Although  an  unlel- 
tered  man,  Boone  must  occupy  a  higher  plane  in  our  history  than  that; 
he  was  a  pioneert  m  leader  and  a  masterful  director,  as  well  as  a  hunter, 
and  was  as  doaely  connected  with  civilization  and  its  beneficial  adueve* 
nents  aa  he  was  with  the  woody  solitude  and  the  perils  of  varied  adven* 
ture.  He  is  chiefly  admired  becatise  he  is  the  completest  and  moat  ad- 
wimble  q)edmen  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 

George  Boone,  his  grandfather,  came  to  this  country  from  England, 
bringing  with  him  nine  sons  and  ten  daughters,  the  very  kind  of  family 
men  needed  to  populate  the  boundless  wastes  of  America.  Daniel 
Boone  was  the  son  of  Squire  Boone;  was  born  in  Berks  county.  Pa.,  in 
1734,  bia  the  family  soon  moved  to  the  South  Yadkin,  N.  C.  U^i^id 
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was  then  about  nineteen,  a  fine,  active,  stalwart  man,  exceedingly  fond 
of  roving  in  the  surrounding  forests,  and  particularly  skilled  with  the 
rille.  But  little  is  known  of  his  early  manhood,  as  he  has  modestly  for- 
borne to  say  anything  of  h'nrsclf,  saving  SO  far  as  he  is  connected  with 
Kentucky.  We  know  for  reitain,  however,  tkit  he  took  great  delight 
in  long  and  solitary  wiltlerncss  excursions,  and  was  early  enamored  ol 
the  uritranimclcd  freedom  of  the  b' I'md'ess  forests. 

Of  liis  romantic  courtsliip  and  mainage,  we  will  treat  elsewhere,  v/hen 
we  come  to  sketch  the  life  of  his  most  excellent  wife,  Re'Dccca.  For 
some  time  ha  lived  happily  with  her  on  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin,  occa- 
sionally ditturbing  the  toiling  monotony  of  his  farmer's  life  by  long  hunt- 
ing rambles.  For  instance,  Ramsay's  Tennessee  gives  a  fiuHnmile  of  a 
rude  inscription  drawn  by  Boone  on  a  tree  in  diat  State,  announcing 
his  killing  of  a  bear  in  1760,  at  the  age  of  twenty-aiz.  In  '64  he  had 
even  stood  within  the  eastern  border  of  Kentucky  and  bathed  in  the 
waters  of  the  Cumberland.  It  was  while  viewing  the  vast  herds  of  buf- 
falo from  a  spur  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  that  he  exclaimed: 
"I  am  richer  than  the  one  mentioned  in  Scripture  who  owned  the  cat- 
tle of  a  thousand  hills,  for  I  own  tlie  wild  beasts  of  more  than  a  thou* 
■and  valleys." 

Kentucky  as  it  Was  w  tux  Ou>en  TiMi. 

b  '67  Findley,  the  fiist  white  man  who  ever  explofed  Kentucky,  re- 
turned from  his  solitary  vagabondiaing  and  gave  such  glowing  aocoimti 
of  that  magnificent  country— 4ts  hills  and  valleys;  its  park-like  forests; 
its  dense  canebrakcs  and—above  all  to  affect  a  zealous  banter— in  «• 
haustless  variety  of  game,  from  the  beaver  to  the  buffalo,  that  Boone'i 
ardor  was  kindled  and  he  determined  to  visit  the  new  Eldorado  and 
Paradise  ff»r  huntcre,  in  person.  That  Kentucky  at  that  early  day  pre- 
sented irresistible  attractions  for  the  adventurer,  can  readiiy  be  judged 
from  the  accounts  of  all  who  traversed  it.  Captain  Imlay,  who,  in 
early  times,  visited  it  in  the  Spring,  and  w;is  enraptured  with  the  pano- 
rama of  bewildering  Lcauty  wlach  every v/)iere  met  his  eye,  wrote: 
"  Everything  here  assumes  a  dignity  and  splendor  I  have  never  seen  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Here  an  eternal  verdure  reigns  and  the 
brilliant  sun  piercing  through  the  asure  heavens,  produces  in  this  pro- 
lific soil  an  early  nuturtty  truly  astonishing.  Flowers  full  and  perfect  at 
if  tliey  had  been  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  a  florist,  with  all  their  capti- 
vating odors  and  with  all  the  variegated  cliarms  which  color  and  nature 
can  here  produce,  decorate  the  smiling  groves.  Soft  zephyrs  gently 
biwjilie  on  sweets  and  the  inlialed  air  gives  a  voluptuous  glow  of  health 
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and  vigor  that  seems  to  ravish  the  intoxicated  senses.    The  sweet  80ng 

sh-rs  of  the  forest  appear  to  feel  the  inllr.Liire  of  the  geiiiai  clinie,  and 
111  more  soft  and  modulated  tones  warlj'e  tlicir  tender  notes  in  uni'vou 
with  love  and  nature.  E\'erything  here  gives  delight,  and  we  feel  a 
glow  of  gratitude  for  what  an  all-bountiful  Creator  lias  bestowed  upon 
us." 

Filson,  another  vUtor  of  the  long  ago,  wrote :  "  I'he  soil  is  of  a  loose, 
deep,  black  mould  without  sand — ^in  the  best  lands  alwut  two  feet  deep 
and  exceedingly  luxuriant  in  all  its  productions.  The  country  is  wcU 
timbered,  producing  large  trees  of  many  kinds,  and  to  be  exceeded  by 
no  country  in  muiety" — among  others,  sugars,  coffee,  pawpaw  and 
honey  locusts.  Of  the  fine  cane,  so  famous  for  its  buffalo  paths ;  itk 
plenteousness  of  bear  and  otJier  wild  game,  and  its  ranges  for  cattle,  he 
says:  "This  plant  grows  from  tliree  to  twelve  feet  higli;  is  of  a  hard 
mbstance,  with  joints  at  eight  or  ten  inches  distance  along  the  stalk, 
from  which  proceed  leaves  like  those  of  the  willow.  There  are  many 
canebrakes  so  thick  and  tall  that  it  is  difficult  to  pa.ss  through  them. 
Where  no  cane  grows  there  is  an  abundance  of  wild  rye,  clover  and  buf- 
&to  grassj  covering  vast  tracts  of  country,  and  affording  excellent  food 
for  cattle.  Here  are  seen  the  finest  crown-imperial  in  the  world ;  the 
cardinal  flower  so  much  extolled  for  its  scarlet  color ;  and  all  the  year, 
excepting  the  Winter  months,  the  plains  and  valleys  are  adorned  with  a 
variety  of  flowers  of  the  most  admirable  beauty.  Here  is  also  found 
the  tulip-bearing  laurel  tree,  or  magnolia,  which  is  very  fragrant  and 
continues  to  blossom  and  seed  for  several  months  to^^etlier.  V>y  casting 
an  eye  over  the  map  and  viewing  round  the  he.vds  of  Licking  from  the 
Ohio,  and  round  the  heads  of  the  Kentucky  and  Dick's  rivers,  au'l  down 
Green  river  to  the  Oh\o  a^-ain,  one  may  view  within  tliat  ronijviss  of 
above  a  hundred  miles  si^uare,  tlic  most  cxtraorduiary  country  on  wluch 
tl)«  sun  has  ever  shone.** 

This  is  a  glowing  but  not  an  overdrawn  picture  of  Kan-tuck-ee  as  she 
was  of  old,  robed  in  all  her  primeval  beauty.  Others  have  said  that 
the  herbage  was  of  such  lushness  and  exuberance  that  yoo  could  track 
a  man  through  it  at  a  run  on  a  fleet  horse.  Indeed,  we  opine,  that  few 
of  our  day  can  realize  the  surpassing  richness  and  luxuriance  of  favored 
portions  of  the  virgin  western  wilderness.  For  instance  Spencer,  in  his 
Narrative  of  Captivity,  says : 

"  Our  western  Winters  were  much  milder,  our  Springs  earlier  and 
our  Autumns  longer  than  now.  On  the  last  of  February,  some  of  the 
trees  were  putting  forth  foliage ;  in  March  the  red  bud,  the  hawthorn 
and  the  dog  wood,  in  full  bloom,  checkered  the  hills,  and  in  May  the 
l^round  was  covered  with  the  May  apple,  blooilroot,  ginseng,  violets  and 
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a  great  variety  of  herbs  and  flowers.  Flocks  of  paroquets  were  seen, 
decked  in  their  rich  plumage  of  green  and  gold.  Birds  of  every  specie* 
and  hue  were  flitting  from  tree  to  tree,  and  the  beautiful  red  bird  and 
the  plaintive  dove  could  be  seen,  and  the  rumbling  drum  of  tlie  par- 
tridge or  the  loud  gobble  of  the  wild  turkey,  heard  from  all  sides. 
Here  might  be  seen  the  clumsy  bear,  doggedly  running  off;  there  tbr 
timid  deer  watchfully  rating,  cautiously  feeding,  or,  aroused  from  hv 
matted  thicket,  giacefiiliy  bounding  off.  It  seemed  an  earthly  paradise, 
and  but  for  the  apprehension  of  the  wil^  copperhead,  silently  coiled 
beneath  the  leaves;  the  horrid  rattlesnake,  who,  however, more  chival- 
nm,  apprised  one  of  his  danger,  and  the  stiU  more  fearful  and  insidious 
savage,  whOyCnwling  upon  the  ground  or  noiselessly  approaching 
behind  trees  and  thickets,  sped  the  deadly  shaft  or  fatal  bullet,  you 
might  have  iancied  you  were  in  the  confines  of  Eden  or  the  borders  ol 
Elysium.'* 

The  author  of  Miami  County  Traditions  says:  "The  country  all 
aiouud  the  settlement  presented  the  most  lovely  appearance;  the  earth 
was  like  an  ash-heap  6x  mellowness  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  hnu- 
rianoe  of  primitive  vegetation ;  indeed,  our  cattle  often  died  from  excess 
of  iieeding,'  and  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  rear  them  on  that  account 
The  white  weed,  or  bee  harvest,  as  it  is  called,  so  profusely.spread  now 
over  our  bottoms  and  woodlands,  was  not  then  seen  among  us;  tiie 
sweet  annis,  nettles,  wild  rye  and  pea  vine,  now  so  scarce,  then  every- 
where abounded.  They  were  almost  the  entire  herbage  of  our  bottoms; 
the  last  two  gave  subsistence  to  our  cattle,  and  the  first,  with  other  nutri- 
tious roots,  were  eaten  by  our  swine  with  the  greatest  avidity.  In  the 
Spring  and  Summer  months,  a  drove  of  hogs  could  be  scented  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  fruni  the  flavor  of  the  annis  root." 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  early  hunters  became  enamored  oi 
these  western  Edens,  so  prodigal  of  sweetness  as  to  throw  an  atmot- 
phere  of  fiagrance  even  about  a  drove  of  vulgar  unsavory  swine  I  But 
our  readen  must  forgive  this  tempting  side  ramble.  iKawwM»  a  mt 
moutoHS. 

To  one  of  Boone's  tastes,  the  scenes  so  enthusiastically  described  by 

Findley  presented  charms  not  to  be  longer  resisted,  so  joining,  in  1769, 
Findley  and  four  others  of  like  mind  and  tastes  with  himself,  he  left  his 
family  on  the  Yadkin  and  pushed  boldly  for  the  West.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  in  a  work  as  this,  essay  to  give  the  details  of  a  life  like  Boone's, 
so  absolutely  crowded  with  personal  adventure,  and  so  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  most  meagre  outiine  of  hb  fhture  happenings. 

On  the  7th  of  June  they  reached  Red  river,  and  from  a  neighboring 
eminenoe  were  enabled  to  survey  the  vast  plain  of  Kentucky,  ilerc 
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they  built  a  cabin,  in  order  to  afford  them  a  shelter  from  the  rain— 
which  had  fallen  in  immense  quantities  on  their  march—and  remained 
in  a  great  measure  stationary  until  December,  killing  a  great  quantity 
of  game  immediately  around  them.  Immense  herds  of  buf^;^!o  ranged 
through  the  forest  in  every  dirc<  tinn,  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  cane 
or  the  rich  and  spontaneous  fields  of  clover.  On  the  2  2d  of  December, 
Boone  and  John  Stuart,  one  of  his  comi»anions,  left  their  encampment, 
and  following  one  of  the  lunnerous  paths  which  tlie  buffalo  had  maiU 
through  the  cane,  they  plunged  boldly  into  the  interior  of  the  forest. 
They  had  as  yet  seen  no  Indians,  and  the  country  had  been  reported  as 
totally  uninhabited.  This  was  true  in  a  strict  sense*  for  although  the 
southern  and  north-western  tribes  were  in  the  habit  of  hunting  here  as 
upon  neutral  ground,  yet  not  a  single  wigwam  had  be^n  erected,  nor 
did  the  land  bear  the  slightest  mark  of  having  ever  been  cultivated. 
The  different  tribes  would  fail  in  with  each  other,  and  from  the  fierce 
conflicts  which  generally  followed  these  castial  rencontres,  the  country 
had  been  known  among  them  by  the  name  of  the  dark  amd  bloody 
ground  /" 

Boons  Captured  for  the  First  Time  and  Escapu. 

The  two  adventurers  soon  learned  the  additional  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  While  roving  carelessly  from  canebrske  to  cane* 
btalce,  and  admiring  the  rank  growth  of  vegetation,  and  the  variety  of 
timber  which  marked  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  they  were  suddenly 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  party  of  Indians,  who,  springing  from 
their  place  of  concealment,  nished  upon  them  with  a  rapidity  that 
rendered  escape  impossible.  They  were  almost  instantly  seized,  dis- 
armed and  maile  prisoners.  Their  feelings  miy  be  readily  imagined. 
They  were  in  the  liands  of  an  enemy  who  knew  no  alternative  between 
adoption  and  torture,  and  tlie  numbers  and  tleetness  of  their  captorj 
rendered  escape  by  oi)en  means  Imposable,  while  their  jealous  vigilance 
seemed  equally  &tal  to  any  secret  attetnpt.  Boone,  however,  was 
possessed  of  a  temper  aflmirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  Of  a  cold  and  saturnine,  rather  than  an  ardent  dispo- 
sition, he  was  never  either  so  much  elevated  by  good  fortune  or  de- 
pressed by  bad,  as  to  lose  for  a  moment  the  full  possession  of  all  his 
faculties.  He  saw  tliat  immediate  escape  was  impossible,  but  he  en- 
couraged his  companion,  and  constrained  l.inisclf  to  follow  the  Indians 
in  all  their  excursions  with  so  calm  and  contented  an  air,  that  Uieit 
vigilance  insensibly  began  to  relax. 

On  the  seventh  evening  of  their  captivity,  they  encamped  in  a  thick 
17 
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CRoebialce,  and,  having  built  a  large  fire,  lay  down  to  test.  The  party 
whose  doty  it  was  to  watch,  were  weary  and  negligent,  and  about  mid- 
night Boone,  who  had  not  closed  an  eye,  ascertained  from  the  deep 
bnsa&ing  all  around  him  that  the  whole  party,  including  Stuart,  were 
in  a  deep  sleep.  Gently  and  gradually  extricating  himself  from  the 
Tnrlians  who  lay  around  him,  he  walked  cautiously  to  the  sp>ot  where 
Stuart  lay,  and  having  succeeded  in  awakening  him  without  alarming 
the  rest,  he  briefly  informed  him  of  his  determination,  and  exhorted 
him  to  arise,  make  no  noise,  and  follow  him.  Stuart,  although  ignorant 
of  the  design,  and  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep,  fortunately  ol>eyc<i 
with  equal  silence  and  celerity,  and  within  a  few  minutes  they  were  be- 
yond hearing.  Rapidly  traversing  the  forest,  by  the  light  of  the  stars 
and  tiie  baria  of  tfie  trees,  they  ascertained  the  direction  in  which  the 
camp  lay,  but  upon  reaching  it  on  the  next  day,  to  their  great  grief» 
they  found  It  plundered  and  deserted,  with  nothing  remaining  to  show 
the  &te  of  their  companions ;  and,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Boone 
knew  not  whether  they  had  been  killed  or  taken,  or  had  voluntarily 
abandoned  their  cabin  and  rcturnc'l.  Here  in  a  few  days  they  were 
accidentally  joined  by  Boone's  brother  and  another  man,  who  had  fol- 
lowed them  from  Carolina,  and  fortunately  stumbled  upon  their  camp. 
This  accidental  meeting  in  the  bosom  of  a  vast  wilderness,  gave  great 
relief  to  the  two  brothers,  although  their  joy  was  soon  overcast. 

Boone  and  Stuart,  in  a  second  excursion,  were  again  pursued  by 
savages,  and  Stuart  was  shot  and  scalped,  while  Boone  fortunately 
escaped.  As  usual,  he  has  not  mentioned  particulars,  but  barely  stated 
the  event.  Within  a  few  days  they  sustained  another  calamity,  if  pos> 
sible  still  more  distresnng.  Their  only  remaining  companion  was 
benighted  in  a  hunting  excursion,  and,  while  encamped  in  the  woods 
alone,  was  attacked  and  devoured  by  the  wolves. 

The  two  brothers  were  thus  left  in  the  wilderness  alone,  separated  by 
several  himdred  milts  from  home,  surrovmded  by  hostile  Indians,  and 
destitute  of  everything  l)ut  their  rifles.  After  having  had  such  melan- 
choly experience  of  tiie  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  we  would 
naturally  supi>ose  that  their  fortitude  would  have  given  way,  and  tl\at 
they  would  instantly  have  returned  to  the  settlements.  But  the  most 
lemarkable  feature  in  Boone's  character  was  a  calm  and  cold  equanim- 
ity,  whidi  raxdly  rose  to  enthusiasm,  and  never  sunk  to  despomk;ncy. 
His  courage  undervalued  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  ami  Ua 
presence  of  mind,  which  never  forsook  him,  enabled  hi>n,  on  all  ocra- 
lions,  to  take  the  best  means  of  avoiding  it.  The  wilderness,  with  ail 
its  dangers  and  privations,  had  a  charm  for  him  which  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable  by  one  brought  up  in  a  city,  aixl  he  detcrrained  to  icuuLa 
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alone,  whilst  Us  brother  returned  to  Carolina  for  an  additional  supply 
of  ammunition,  as  their  original  supply  was  nearly  exhausted. 
'*  I  was,"  he  says,  **  left  by  myself,  without  bread,  sslt  or  sugar, 

without  the  company  of  my  fi^w-creaturcs,  or  even  a  horse  and  dog." 

His  situation,  we  should  now  suppose,  was  in  the  highest  degree  gloomy 
and  dispirited.  The  dangers  which  attended  his  brother  on  his  return 
were  nearly  equal  to  his  own ;  and  each  had  left  a  wife  and  children, 
which  Boone  acknowledged  cost  him  many  an  anxious  thought.  But 
the  wild  and  solitary  grandeur  of  the  country  aruund  him,  where  not  a 
tree  had  been  cut,  nor  a  house  erected,  was  to  him  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  admiration  and  delight ;  and  he  says  himself,  that  some  of  the 
most  rapturous  moments  of  his  life  were  spent  in  those  lonely  rambles. 
The  climafee  was  superb.  The  forests  were  magnificent  with  their  exu- 
berance of  rustling  foliage,  and  in  sunny  openings  hiy  verdant  savannas 
covered  with  the  lushest  of  grasses  and  perfectly  enameled  with  floweis. 
Upon  these  and  along  several  streams  and  extensive  canebrakes,  im- 
mense herds  of  the  unwieldy  bufiialo  could  be  seen  rolling  along.  The 
majestic  trees  were  festooned  with  vines,  fVom  which,  in  early  Autumn, 
hung  grapes  as  luscious  .'is  those  of  Kshcol.  In  fact,  it  was  a  "  land  of 
Canaan,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  The  utmost  caution  was  neces- 
sary to  avoid  tlie  savages,  and  scarcely  less  to  escape  the  ravenous  hun- 
ger of  the  wolves  that  prowled  nightly  around  him  in  immense  numbers. 
He  VMS  compelled  frequently  to  shift  his  lodging,  and  by  undoubted  * 
signs,  saw  that  the  Indians  had  lepeatedly  visited  his  hnt  daring  Ui 
absence.  He  sometimes  ky  hi  canebrakes^  without  fire,  and  heard  the 
yell  of  the  Indians  around  hhn.  Fortunately,  however,  he  never  en- 
countered them,  although  he  took  long  nmbles  all  over  Northern  Ken- 
tucky. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1770,.  his  brother  returned  with  a  supply  oi 
ammunition  on  two  well-laden  horses  ;  and  with  a  hardihood  which  ap 
pears  almost  incredible,  they  ranged  through  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  without  injury,  until  March,  1771.  They  then  relumed  to 
North  Carolina,  wiicre  Daniel  rejoined  his  family,  after  an  absence  of 
three  years,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  which  time  he  had  never  tasted 
bread  or  salt,  nor  seen  the  ftce  of  a  single  white  man,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  h»  brother,  and  the  friends  who  had  been  killed.  He  here 
determined  to  sell  his  fkrm  and  remove  with  his  (amily  to  the  wilderness 
of  Kentucky— an  astonishing  instance  of  hardihood,  and  we  should 
even  say  indifference  to  his  family,  if  it  were  not  that  his  diaracter  has 
uniformly  been  represented  as  mild  and  humane  as  it  was  bold  and 
fearleib 
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Accordingly,  on  tlie  25th  of  September,  1771,  having  disposed  of  all 
the  property  which  he  could  not  take  with  liim,  he  took  leave  of  his 
friends  and  commenced  his  journey  to  the  west.  A  number  of  milch 
cows  and  hoiics,  iaden  with  a  few  necessary  household  utensils,  formed 
the  whole  of  his  baggage.  His  wife  and  children  were  mounted  on 
horseback  and  accompanied  him,  every  one  regarding  them  as  devoted 
to  destruction.  In  Powell's  valley,  they  were  joined  by  five  more 
iam:lie8  anc*  forty  men  well  armed,  Encoumged  by  this  accession  ol 
strength,  they  advanced  with  additional  confidence,  but  had  soon  a 
severe  warning  of  the  further  dangMS  which  awaited  them.  When 
ncai  Cumberland  Mountain,  their  rear  was  suddenly  attacked  with  great 
fury  by  a  scouting  party  of  Indians,  and  thrown  into  considerable  con- 
fusion. T\\e  party,  however,  soon  rallied,  and  being  accustomed  to 
Indian  warfare,  returned  the  fire  with  such  spirit  and  effect,  that  the 
Indiana  were  repulsed  with  slaughter.  Their  own  loss,  however,  had 
been  severe.  Six  men  were  Icilled  upon  the  spot,  and  <me  wounded. 
Among  the  killed  was  Boone's  eldest  son — to  the  unq>eakaUe  afllicti<m 
of  his  fomily.  The  dborder  and  grief  occasioned  by  this  rough  recep- 
tion, seems  to  have  affected  the  emigrants  deeply,  as  Uiey  instantly 
retraced  their  steps  to  the  settlements  on  Clinch  river,  forty  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action.  Here  they  remained  until  June,  1774,  probably 
It  the  request  of  the  women,  who  must  have  been  greatly  alarmed  at 
the  pros})cct  of  plunL'inir  more  deeply  into  a  country  upon  tlie  skirtsoi 
which  tlicy  had  witnessed  so  keen  and  bloody  a  conflict. 

At  this  time  Hoone,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Dunmore,  of  Virginia, 
conducted  a  num!)er  of  surveyors  to  the  falls  of  Ohio,  a  distance  ol 
eight  hundred  miles.  Of  the  incidents  of  this  journey,  we  luvc  no 
reooid  whatever.  After  his  return  he  was  engaged  under  Dunmore, 
until  1775,  in  several  aTairs  with  the  Indians,  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
some  gentlemen  of  North  Carolina,  he  attended  at  a  treaty  with  the 
Cherokees,  for  tlie  purpose  of  purchasing  the  lands  south  of  Kentucky 
rver. 

It  was  under  the  auspices  cf  Colonel  Henderson  that  Boone's  n^ 
visit  to  Kcnttirky  was  made,  leaving  his  family  on  Cli".(  h  river,  be 
set  out,  at  the  head  of  a  few  men,  to  mark  out  a  road  for  the  packdiorse* 
or  wagons  of  IIiMv.lcrson's  party.  This  laborious  and  dangerous  duty 
be  executed  with  his  usual  palient  fortitude,  until  he  came  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  spot  Where  Boonsborough  aftei-wards  was  built.  Hers,  on 
Htli  iid  or  ildfch,  htt  UHdll  party  im  ^mM  hf  ftHl  titfllahl,  &hd  feuf- 
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hred  a  loss  of  four  men  killed  and  wounded.  Tlie  Indians,  although 
repulsed  with  loss  in  this  affair,  renewed  the  attack  witli  equal  fury  on 
the  next  day,  and  killed  and  wounded  five  more  of  liis  [Mity.  On  tlie 
ist  of  April,  the  survivors  hep.in  to  Iniild  a  small  fort  on  the  Kentucky 
river,  afterwards  calleti  Boonsborough,  and,  on  the  4th,  they  were  again 
atta<;ked  by  the  Indians,  and  lost  another  man.  Notwithstanding  the 
harassing  attacks  to  which  they  were  constantly  exposed,  (for  the  In* 
dians  teemed  enraged  to  madness  at  the  prospect  of  them  building 
houses  on  their  hunting  grounds,)  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  inde- 
btigable  diligence,  and  on  the  14th  was  completed. 

Boone  instantly  returned  to  Clinch  river  for  his  (kmily,  determined 
to  bring  them  with  him  at  every  risk.  This  was  done,  as  soon  the 
journey  could  be  performed,  and  Mrs.  Roone  and  her  daughters  weie 
the  first  white  women  who  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
as  Boone  himself  had  been  the  first  white  man  who  ever  built  a  cabin 
upon  the  borders  of  the  State.  Tlic  finil  house,  however,  which  ever 
stood  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky,  was  erected  at  Harrodsburg,  in  llie 
year  1774,  by  James  Ilarrod,  who  conducted  to  this  place  a  party  of 
hunters  from  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela.  This  place  was,  thcre- 
forei  a  few  months  older  than  Boonsborough.  Both  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished, at  the  only  places  in  which  hunters  and  surveyors  could  find 
security  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Mis.  Boone  and  her  daugh* 
ters,  the  infant  colony  was  reinforced  by  three  more  families,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  Mrs.  McGary,  Mrs.  II  >^m:i  and  Mrs.  Denton.  Boons- 
borough,  however,  w;is  the  central  object  of  Indian  hostilities,  and 
scarcely  had  his  family  l)Cconie  (lomesti'  ated  in  their  new  possession  when 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indiuiis,  aud  lost  oue  of  their 
garrison.    Tlus  was  in  December,  177$. 

Capturk  or  BooNs's  Daughter  and  the  Calloway  Girls. 

In  the  following  July,  however,  a  much  more  alarming  event  oe- 
cnned.  Boone's  daughter,  Jemima,  in  company  with  Betty  and  Fanny 
Calloway,  crossed  the  Kentucky  river  in  a  canoe,  and  while  amusing 

themselves  along  the  leafy  bank  by  splashing  the  water  about  with  their 
paddles,  they  were  seen  by  five  lurking  savages.  One  of  them,  stealthily 
gliding  into  the  stream,  seized  the  tying  rope  and  sur(  ceded  in  noise- 
lessly dragging  the  canoe  into  a  little  leafy  nnok  out  of  sight  of  the  foit. 
The  loud  shrieks  of  the  now  terrified  girls  quickly  alarmed  the  family. 
Tlie  small  garrison  was  dispersed  in  their  usual  occupations;  but  Boone 
hastily  collected  a  soull  party  of  eight  men,  and  pursued  the  enemy 
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So  much  time,  hov  vcr,  had  been  lost,  that  the  Indians  had  got  several 
miles  the  start  of  trsem.  The  pursuit  was  urged  through  the  night  with 
great  keenness,  by  woodsmen  capable  of  following  a  trail  at  all  tinie8» 
and  on  the  following  day  they  came  up  with  them.  The  attack  was  so 
sudden  and  fiiiious,  that  the  Indians  were  driven  from  the  ground  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  tomahawk  their  prisoners,  and  the  girls  were  lecoir- 
ered  without  having  sustained  any  other  injury  than  excessive  fright  and 
iatigue.  Nothing  but  a  barren  outline  of  this  interesting  occurrence 
has  been  given.  We  know  nothing  of  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  to 
their  captives,  or  of  the  situation  of  the  young  ladies  during  the  short 
engagement,  and  cannot  venture  to  fdl  up  the  otitline  from  imagination. 
The  Indians  lost  two  men,  while  Ijoone's  party  was  uninjnrcd. 

.From  this  time  until  the  15th  of  Ajirii,  1777,  the  garrison  was  iiu  cs- 
santly  harassed  by  flying  parties  of  Indians.  While  ploughing  tiieir 
com,  they  were  waylakl  and  ^t;  while  hunting,  they  were  cliased  and 
fired  upon;  and  sometimes  a  solitary  Indian  would  creep  up  near  the 
fort,  in  the  night,  and  fire  upon  the  first  of  the  garrison  who  appeared 
in  the  morning.  They  were  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  and  alarm, 
and  the  most  ordinary  duties  could  only  be  performed  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives.  On  the  15th  the  enemy  appeared  in  large  numbers,  hoping 
to  crush  the  infant  settlement  at  a  single  blow.  Coonsborough,  Logan's 
Fort  and  Harrodsburg  were  attacked  at  one  and  the  s.une  time.  But, 
destitute  as  they  were  of  artillery,  scaling  ladders,  and  all  the  proper 
means  of  reducing  fortified  j)lircs,  they  conid  only  distresis  the  men, 
alarm  the  women  and  destroy  the  corn  and  cattle.  P.oonsborough  sus- 
tained some  loss,  as  did  the  other  stations,  but  the  enemy,  being  more 
exposed,  suffered'  so  severely  as  to  cause  them  to  retire  with  precipita- 
tion. 

No  rest,  however,  was  given  to  the  unhappy  garrisra.  On  the  4tb 
of  July  following  they  were  again  attacked  by  two  hundred  warriors, 

but  the  enemy  were  repulsed  with  Iok.  The  Indians  retreated,  but  a 
few  days  afterwards  fell  upon  Logan's  station  with  great  fury,  having 
sent  detachments  to  alarm  the  other  stations,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance of  reinforcements  at  Logan's.  In  this  last  attempt  they  dis- 
played great  ol)stinacy,  and  as  the  garrison  c  oiisisted  only  of  fifteen 
men,  they  were  retltu  ed  to  extremity.  Not  a  nioment  could  be  allowed 
for  sleep.  Burning  arrows  were  shot  upon  the  roofs  of  tlie  houses,  and 
the  Indians  often  pressed  boldly  up  to  the  gates,  and  attempted  to  hew 
them  down  with  their  tomahawks.  Fortunately,  at  this  critical  time, 
Colonel  Bowman  arrived  from  Virginia  with  one  hundred  men  vrall 
armed,  and  the  savages  precipitately  withdrew,  leaving  the  garrison 
almost  exhausted  with  iatigue  and  reduced  to  twdve  men. 
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Boomfs  Fight  with  Two  Savages — He  is  taken  Captivi. 

A  brief  pericnl  of  re|X>so  now  followed,  ia  which  the  settlers  endet* 
vofed  to  repair  the  damages  done  to  their  farms.  But  a  period  of  heavy 
trial  to  Boone  and  his  family  was  approaching.  In  January,  1 778,  ai> 
companied  by  thirty  men,  Boone  went  to  the  Blue  Licks  to  make  salt 
for  the  different  stations,  and  used  to  go  out  to  hunt  for  them  regularly. 
One  day,  according  to  Flint,  hb  biographer,  he  had  wandered  some 
distance  from  the  river,  and  suddenly  encountered  two  savages.  He 
could  not  retreat,  and  so  slipped  behind  a  tree,  and  tlien  exposed  him- 
self to  attract  their  aim.  The  first  s!ir)t.  anrl  P.none  dropped  at  the  flash 
as  if  killed.  To  niake  the  second  throw  away  his  shot,  he  again  exposed 
part  of  his  person.  The  eager  savage  instantly  fired,  and  Hoone  evaded 
the  shot  as  before.  The  two  Indians  were  now,  with  nervous  hands, 
attempting  to  reload.  Boone  now  drew  a  fatal  bead  on  the  foremost, 
and  he  fell,  pierced  to  ^bc  heart.  The  two  antagonists  now  advanced— 
Boone  flourishing  his  knife  and  the  savage  his  tomahawk — ^to  the  dead 
body  of  the  Men  Indian.  Boone  placed  his  foot  on  the  body,  and 
received  the  tomahawk  on  his  rifle.  In  the  attitude  of  striking,  the  un- 
wary  savage  had  exposed  his  body,  in  which  the  remorseless  knife  was 
phmged  to  the  hilt. 

On  the  7th  of  February  following,  while  owt  hunting,  he  fell  in  with 
one  hundred  and  two  Indian  warriors,  on  tlieir  march  to  attack  Boons- 
borough.  He  instantly  flctl,  but  being  nearly  fifty  years  old,  was  un 
able  to  contcml  with  the  licet  yuuiig  im-n  who  pursued  iiiui,  and  was  a 
second  time  taken  prisoner.  As  usual,  he  was  treated  with  kindness 
until  his  final  fate  was  determined,  and  was  led  back  to  the  Licks,  where 
his  men  were  stitt  encamped*  Here  his  whole  party,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-seven,  surrendered  themselves,  upon  promise  of  life  and  good 
treatment^  both  of  which  conditions  were  faithfully  observed. 

Had  the  Indians  prosecuted  their  enterprise,  they  might,  perhaps,  by 
showing  their  prisoneis  and  threatening  to  put  them  to  the  torture, 
have  operated  so  far  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  garrison  as  to  have  ob- 
tained considerable  results.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  attempted, 
riiey  had  already  been  unexpectedly  successful,  and  it  is  their  custom 
after  either  good  or  bad  fortune,  ininicdiately  to  return  home  and  enjoy 
the  triumph.  Boone  and  his  party  were  conducted  to  the  old  town  of 
Cliillicothe,  where  they  remained  till  the  following  March.  No  journal 
was  written  dturlng  tliis  period,  by  eitlier  Boone  or  liis  p  irty.  We  are 
only  informed  that  his  mild  and  patient  equanimity  wrought  powerfully 
■^n  the  Indians  i  that  he  was  adopt*^  into  a  family,  and  uniformly 
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treated  with  the  utmott  affection.  One  fact  is  given  us  which  ehows  hii 
acute  obaervati<m  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  At  the  various  shooting 
matches  to  which  he  was  invited,  he  took  care  not  to  beat  them  t09 
oAen.  He  knew  that  no  feeling  is  more  j)ainful  than  that  of  inferiority* 
and  that  the  most  efTectnal  way  of  keeping  them  in  a  good  humor  with 
A/Vw,  was  to  keep  them  in  a  good  humor  with  themselves.  He,  there- 
fore, only  shot  well  enough  to  make  it  an  honor  to  beat  him,  and  foimd 
himself  an  universal  favorite. 

On  the  loth  of  March,  1778,  Boone  was  conducted  to  Detroit,  when 
Governor  Hamilton  himself  offered  ;^ioo  for  his  ransom;  but  so  strong 
was  the  affection  of  the  Indians  for  their  prisoner,  that  it  was  positively 
refused.  Several  English  gentlemen,  touched  with  sympathy  fw  Ins 
misfortunes,  made  pressmg  offers  of  money  and  other  articles,  hut 
Boone  steadily  refused  to  receive  benefits  which  he  could  never  return. 
The  offer  was  honorable  to  them,  and  the  refusal  was  dictated  by  rather 
too  refmed  a  spirit  of  independence.  Boone's  anxiety  on  account  of 
his  wife  and  children  was  incessant,  and  the  more  intolerable,  as  he 
dared  not  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  Indians  by  any  indication  of  a 
wish  to  rejoin  them. 

Upon  his  return  from  Detroit,  he  observed  tlvit  one  hunrlred  and 
fifty  warriors  of  various  tribes  had  assembled,  paitiled  and  equipiK-d  for 
an  exi)edition  against  Boonsborough.  His  anxiety  at  this  sight  became 
ungovernable,  and  he  determined,  at  every  risk,  to  effect  his  escape. 
During  the  whole  of  this  agitating  period,  however,  he  permitted  no 
symptoms  of  anxiety  to  escape  him.  He  hunted  and  shot  with  them, 
as  usual,  until  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  of  June,  when,  taking  an  early 
start,  he  left  Chillicothe  and  directed  his  route  to  Boonsborougli.  The 
distance  exceeded  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  but  he  performed  it  in 
four  days,  during  which  he  ate  only  one  meal.  He  appeared  before 
the  garrison  like  one  rising  from  the  dead.  His  wife,  supposing  him 
killed,  had  transported  herself,  cliildren  and  property  to  her  father's 
house,  in  North  Carolina;  his  men,  snsj)ccting  no  danger,  were  dis- 
persed to  their  ordinary  avocations,  and  the  works  had  been  permitted 
to  go  to  waste.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The  garrison  worked 
day  and  night  upon  the  fortifications.  New  gates,  new  flanks  and 
double  bastions,  were  soon  completed.  The  cattle  and  horses  were 
brought  into  the  fort,  ammunition  prepared,  and  everythmg  made 
ready  for  the  approadi  of  the  enemy  within  ten  days  after  his  arrhraL 
At  this  time,  one  of  his  companions  in  captivity  arrived  from  Chilli- 
cothe, and  announced  that  his  escape  had  determined  the  Indians  to 
delr'y  tlie  invasion  for  three  weeks. 

During  thi«  interval,  it  was  ascertained  that  numerous  spies  were 
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traversing  the  woods  and  hovering  around  the  station,  douLtless  for  the 
purpi^se  of  observing  and  reporting  the  condition  of  the  garrison. 
Tlieir  report  could  not  have  I'cen  favorable.  The  alarm  had  spread 
very  generally,  and  all  were  u[)fMi  the  alert.  The  attack  had  been  de- 
layed so  long  that  Roone  bcizan  to  suspect  that  they  liad  been  discour- 
aged by  the  report  of  the  spies ;  and  he  determined  to  invade  them. 
Selecting  nineteen  men  from  his  garrison,  he  put  himself  at  their  head, 
and  marched  with  equal  silence  and  celerity  against  the  town  on  Faint 
Creek,  on  the  Scioto.  He  arrived,  without  d!$covery,  within  four  miles 
of  the  town,  and  there  encountered  a  party  of  thirty  warriors  on  their 
mardi  to  unite  with  the  grand  army  in  the  expedition  against  Boons- 
borough.  Instantly  attacking  them  with  great  spiritt  he  roin;)elle(J 
them  to  give  way  with  some  loss,  and  without  any  injurv  to  himself. 
He  then  halted,  and  sent  two  spies  in  advance  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  village.  In  a  few  hours  they  returned  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  town  was  evacuated.  He  instantly  conchuled  that  the 
grand  army  was  on  its  march  against  Boonsborough,  whose  situation,  as 
wdl  as  his  own»  was  exceedingly  critical.  Retracing  his  steps,  he 
marched  day  and  night,  hoping  still  to  elude  the  enemy  and  reach 
Boonsborough  before  them.  He  soon  fell  in  with  their  trail,  and 
making  a  circuit  to  avoid  them,  he  passed  their  army  on  the  sixth  day 
of  his  march,  and  on  the  seventh  reached  Boonsborough. 

SCVBRB  StEGB  OF  B0OMSIK>ROUGH-.InD1AN  StRATAGBUS  FoiLBD. 

On  the  eighth  the  enemy  appeared  in  great  force.  Tlicrc  were  nearly 
five  hundred  Indian  warriors,  armed  and  painted  in  their  usual  manner, 
and  what  was  still  more  formidable,  they  were  conducted  by  a  Canadian 
officer,  well  skilled  in  the  usages  of  modem  warfare.  As  soon  as  they 
were  arrayed  in  front  of  the  fort,  the  British  colors  were  displa)  cd,  and 
an  officer  with  a  flag  was  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  with 
a  promise  of  quarter  and  good  treatment  in  case  of  compliance,  and 
threatening  "the  hatchet,"  in  case  of  a  storm.  Boone  requested  two 
days  for  consideration,  which,  in  defiance  of  all  experience  and  com- 
mon sense,  was  granted.  This  interval,  as  usual,  was  employed  in 
preparation  for  an  obstinate  resistance.  The  cattle  were  brouclit  into 
the  fort,  the  horses  secured,  and  all  things  made  ready  against  the  com* 
mencement  of  hostilities. 

i'juone  then  assembled  the  garrison  and  represented  to  them  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  stood.  They  had  not  to  deal  with  Indians  alone, 
but  with  British  officers,  skilled  in  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places, 
lufficiently  numerous,  to  direet,  but  .too  feyr  to  restrain  their  savage 
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aHio.  U  they  snnendered,  didr  lives  might  and  probably  would  be 
Bttved;  but  tliey  would  suffer  much  inconvenience,  and  m$tsi  lose  aD 
their  property.  If  they  resisted,  and  were  overcome,  the  life  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  would  be  sacrificed.  The  hour  was  now  come 
in  which  they  were  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done.  If  they  were 
inclined  to  surrender,  he  would  announce  it  to  the  officer;  if  they  were 
resolved  to  maintain  the  fort,  he  would  share  their  £ftte,  whether  in  life 
or  death.  He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  every  man  aro?;e  and  in  1 
firm  tone  announced  his  determination  to  defend  the  fort  to  the  last. 

Boone  then  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  and  communicated 
to  Captain  Duquesne  the  resolution  of  his  men.    Disappointment  and 
chagrm  were  strongly  painted  upon  the  face  of  the  Canadian  at  this 
answer;  but  endeavoring  to  disguise  his  feelings,  he  dedared  that  Gov- 
eipor  Hamilton  had  ordered  him  not  to  injure  the  men  if  it  could  be 
avoided,  and  that  if  nine  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Ibrt  would 
come  out  into  the  plain  and  treat  with  tiiem,  tiiey  would  instandy  de- 
part without  further  hostili^.  The  insidious  nature  of  this  proposal 
was  evident,  for  they  could  converse  very  well  from  where  they  then 
stood,  and  going  out  would  only  place  the  oflicers  of  the  fort  at  the 
merry  of  the  savages — not  to  mention  the  absurdity  of  snj)posing  thai 
this  army  of  warriors  would  ''treat"  but  upon  such  terms  as  pleased 
them,  and  no  terms  were  likely  to  do  so,  siiort  of  a  total  abandonment 
of  the  country.    Notuitlisianding  these  objections,  the  word  **treat," 
Bounded  so  pleasantly  in  the  ears  of  the  besieged,  that  they  agreed  at 
once  to  the  proi)osal  and  Boone  himself,  attended  by  eight  of  his  men, 
went  out  and  mingled  with  the  savages^  who  crowded  around  them  in 
great  numbeis,  and  with  countenances  of  deep  anxiety. 

The  treaty  then  commenced  and  was  soon  concluded.  What  the 
terms  were,  we  are  not  informed,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  the  least  import- 
ance, as  the  whole  was  a  stupid  and  sliallow  artifice.  I'his  was  soon 
made  manifest.  Duquesne,  after  many  very  pretty  periods  al)out  "bien- 
faisance  and  humanite*^  which  should  accompany  the  warfare  of  civil- 
ized beings,  at  length  informed  Boone,  that  it  was  a  sinp:iiiar  custom 
with  the  Indians,  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  tlie  wlxites,  for 
two  warriors  to  take  hold  of  tlie  hand  of  each  white  man.  Boone 
thought  this  rather  a  singular  custom,  but  there  was  no  time  to  dispute 
about  etiquette,  particularly  as  he  could  not  be  more  hi  theur  power 
than  he  already  was;  so  he  signified  his  willingness  to  conform  to  the 
Indian  mode  of  cementing  friendship.  Instantly,  two  warrion  ap- 
proached each  white  man,  with  the  word  brother**  upon  their  lips, 
but  a  vwry  difierent  expression  in  their  eyes,  and  grappling  him  with 
violence,  attempted  to  bear  him  off.   *'  Go  1 "  shouted  Blacicfish  tc  hit 
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savages.  The  whites  probably  expected  such  a  consummation,  and  al) 
at  the  same  moment  sprung  from  their  enemies.  The  struggle  was  vio- 
lent, but  of  short  duration.  Bjone  aiid  his  fellows  tossed  the  savaget 
fnMn  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  rifle  balls  from  the  fort  and  of  bullets, 
tomahawks  and  arrows  from  the  foe,  the  heroic  little  b^nd  escaped  into 
the  fbrtresi  and  securely  barred  the  gate,  all  being  uilnjured  save 
Bdene's  brother.  Squire. 

Tlie  attack  instantly  commenced  by  a  heavy  lire  against  the  picket- 
ing, and  was  returned  with  fatal  accuracy  by  the  garrisoo.  The  Indians 
quickly  sheltered  themselves,  and  the  action  became  more  cautious  and 
deliberate.  Finding  but  little  effect  from  tlie  fire  of  his  men,  Duquesne 
next  resorted  to  a  more  formidable  mode  of  attac  k.  The  fort  stood  on 
llie  south  bank  of  the  river,  within  sixty  yar'ls  of  the  water.  Com- 
mencing under  the  bank,  where  their  operations  were  concealed  from 
the  garrison,  they  attempted  to  push  a  mine  into  the  fort.  Their  ol^ 
;ect,  however,  was  fortunately  discovered  by  the  quantity  of  fiesh  earth 
which  they  were  compelled  to  throw  into  the  river,  and  by  which  the 
«ter  became  muddy  for  some  dis^oe  below.  Boone,  who  had  re- 
gained his  usual  sagacity,  instantly  cut  a  trench  within  the  fort  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  intersect  the  line  of  their  approach,  and  thus  frustrated 
their  design.  The  enemy  exhausted  all  the  ordinary  artifices  of  Indian 
warfare,  but  were  steadily  repulsed  in  every  effort.  Finding  their  num- 
bers daily  thinned  by  the  deliberate  but  fatal  fire  of  the  garrison,  and 
seeing  no  prospect  of  final  success,  they  broke  up  on  the  ninth  day  of 
the  siege  and  returned  home.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  two  killed 
and  four  wounded.  On  the  part  of  the  savages,  thirty -seven  were  killed 
and  many  wounded,  who,  as  usual,  were  carried  off.  This  was  the  last 
siege  sustained  by  Boonsborough.  The  country  had  increased  so 
idly  in  numbers,  and  sc  many  other  stations  lay  between  Boonsborough 
ind  the  Ohio,  that  the  savages  could  not  readi  it  without  leaving  ene^ 
mies  in  the  rear. 

In  the  Autumn  of  this  year  Boone  relumed  to  North  Carolina  for  his 
wife  and  family,  who,  as  already  observed,  had  supposed  him  dead,  and 
returned  to  her  father.  There  is  a  hint  in  Mr.  Marshall's  history,  that 
the  family  affairs,  which  detained  him  in  North  Carolina,  were  of  an 
unpleasant  claiacler,  but  no  explanation  is  given.  In  the  Summer  of 
1780  he  returned  to  Kentucky  with  his  family,  and  settled  at  Boons- 
borough. Here  he  continued  busily  engaged  upon  his  farm  until  the 
6th  of  October,  when,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  he  went  to  the 
Lower  Bhie  Licks,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  himself  widi  salt  This 
spot  seemed  &tal  to  Boone.  Here  he  had  once  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Indians  and  here  he  was  dcstinedf  within  two  ym»  to  low  fab 
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youngest  son,  and  to  witness  the  slaughter  of  many  of  his  dearest 
frietids.  His  present  visit  was  not  free  from  calamity.  Upon  their  re* 
turn,  they  were  encountered  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  his  brother, 
who  had  accompanied  him  fiuthfully  through  many  yean  of  toil  and 
danger,  was  IdUed  and  scalped  before  his  eyes.  Unable  either  to  pre* 
vent  or  avenge  his  death,  Boone  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  by  his  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  country,  contrived  to  elude  his  pursucis.  They 
foiloAved  his  trail,  however,  by  the  scent  of  a  dog,  that  pressed  him 
closely,  and  prevented  his  conrealing  himself.  Tin's  was  one  of  the 
'  most  critical  moments  of  his  life,  but  his  usual  coolness  and  fortitude 
enabled  him  to  meet  it.  He  halted  until  the  dog,  laying  loudly  upon 
his  trail,  airae  within  gunshot,  when  he  delil)erately  turned  and  fkot 
him  dead.  The  thiclcness  of  the  wood  and  the  approach  of  darknesi 
then  enabled  him  to  effect  his  escape. 

l>uring  the  following  year  Boonsborough  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
tranquility.  The  country  had  become  comparatively  thickly  settled, 
and  was  studded  with  fortresses  hi  every  direction,  Fresh  emigrants 
with  their  families  were  constantly  arriving;  and  many  young  unmar- 
ried women,  (who  liad  heretofore  been  extremely  scarce,)  had  ventured 
to  risk  tliemselves  in  Kentucky.  They  could  not  have  selec  ted  a  spot 
wiicre  their  merit  was  more  properly  appreciated,  and  were  disposed  of 
very  rapidly  to  the  young  hunters,  most  of  wliom  iuid  hitherto,  from 
necessity,  remained  bat  Lclois.  i  iinving  settlements  had  been  pushed 
beyond  the  Kentucky  river,  and  a  number  of  houses  liad  been  built 
where  Lexington  now  stan^. 

The  year  1781  passed  away  in  perfect  tranquility,  and,  judging  from 
appearances,  nothing  was  more  distant  than  tlie  terrible  struggle  that 
awaited  them.  But  during  the  whole  of  this  year  the  Indians  were 
meditating  a  despemte  efTorl  to  crush  the  settlements  at  a  single  blow. 
1'hcy  bad  become  seriously  alarmed  at  the  tide  of  emigration,  which 
rolled  over  the  country  and  threatened  to  convert  their  favorite  hunt- 
ing gronii'l  into  one  vast  cluster  of  villages.  The  game  had  already 
been  nr.u  li  dispiTS^'d  ;  the  settK-rs,  cirigiualiy  weak  and  srattered  over  the 
soutli  side  <»f  tlif  Kenttk  ky  rivur,  h.ul  u  )w  Itceonic  iiuiacrous,  and  were 
rapidly  extendmg  to  the  Ohio.  One  vigorous  and  united  elTori  might 
still  crusli  their  enemies,  and  regain  for  themselves  the  undisputed  poa- 
session  of  the  wntern  forests.  A  few  renegade  white  men  were  mUi* 
gled  with  them,  and  inflamed  tlieir  wild  passions  by  dwelling  upon  the 
injuries  which  they  had  sustained  at  the  liands  of  the  whites,  and  of  the 
Qecesstty  for  instant  and  vigorous  exertion,  or  of  an  eternal  surrender 
t>r  every  hope  either  of  re<lre:?;  or  vengeance.  Among  these  the  most 
tematkalle  ^Oi  Simon  Girty.   Runbeti  were  jisj^tched  td  Mb»t  6f 
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DOrthwesteni  tribesi  and  all  were  exhorted  to  lay  aaode  private  jealousy 
and  unite  in  a  common  cause  against  these  white  intruders.  In  the 
meantime,  the  settlers  were  busily  employed  in  opening  farmSy  marry- 
ing aiid  giving  in  nurria^,  totally  ignorant  of  the  storm  which  wat 
gathering  upon  the  lakes. 

Defeat  or  Captain  Estiu^-A  Well-fought  Action. 

In  the  Spring  of  1782,  after  a  long  interval  of  repose,  they  were 
harassed  by  small  parties,  who  preceded  the  main  body,  as  the  pattering 
and  irregular  drops  of  rain  are  the  precursors  of  the  approaching 
ttonn.  In  the  month  of  May,  a  party  of  twenty-five  Wyandots  secretly 
approached  Estill's  station,  and  committed  sluxrking  outrages  in  its 
vicinity.  Entering  a  cabin  which  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  they  seised 
a  woman  and  her  two  daughters,  who,  having  been  violated  with  cir- 
cumstances of  savage  barbarity,  were  tomahawked  and  scalped.  Their 
bodies,  yet  warm  and  bleeding,  were  found  upon  the  floor  of  the  cabin. 
The  neighborhood  was  instantly  alarnT^d.  Ca[>tain  Kstill  speedily  col- 
lected a  body  of  twenty-five  men,  anil  pursued  their  trail  with  great 
rapidity.  He  came  up  with  them  on  Hinkston  fork  of  Licking,  imme- 
diately after  they  liad  crossed  it,  and  a  most  severe  and  desi>erate  con- 
flict ensued.  The  Indians  at  first  api>cared  daunted  and  began  to  fly, 
but  tlidr  diief,  who  was  badly  wounded  by  the  first  fire,  was  heard  in 
a  loud  voice,  ordering  them  to  stand  and  return  the  fire,  which  was 
instantly  obeyed. 

The  creek  ran  between  the  two  parties,  and  prevented  a  charge  on 

either  side,  without  the  certainty  of  great  loss.  The  parties,  therefore, 
consisting  of  precisely  the  same  number,  formed  an  irregular  line,  within 
fifty  yards  of  each  other,  anfl  sheltering  themselves  beh.ind  trees  or  logs, 
they  fired  with  deliberation,  as  an  object  presented  itself.  The  only 
ma!i>envre  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  ptrniitted,  was  to  extend 
their  lines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  uncover  the  ll.u.k  uf  ihv.  enemy,  and 
even  this  was  extremely  dangerous,  as  every  motion  exposed  them  to  « 
close  and  tleadly  fire.  The  action,  therefore,  was  chiefly  stationary, 
neither  party  advancing  or  retreating,  and  every  individtial  acting  for 
nimaclf.  It  had  already  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  without  advantage 
oc  either  side  or  any  prospect  of  its  termination.  Captain  Estill  had 
lost  one>third  of  his  men,  and  had  inflicted  about  an  equal  loss  upon 
his  enemies,  who  still  boldly  maintained  their  ground  and  returned  his 
fire  with  equal  spirit.  To  have  persevered  in  the  Indian  mode  of  fight' 
ing,  would  have  exposed  his  party  to  certain  death,  one  by  one,  unlesi 
all  the  Indians  siiould  be  killed  first,  who,  however,  had  at  least  an 
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equal  dumoe  with  hinnelt  Even  victory,  bought  at  such  a  pnot,  woaVI 
have 'afforded  bat  a  melancholy  triumph;  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
retreat  of  advance  without  exposing  his  men  to  the  greatest  danger. 

After  coolly  revolving  these  reflections  in  his  mind,  and  observing 
that  the  enemy  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  discouragement,  Captain 
Estill  determined  to  detach  a  party  of  six  men,  under  Lieutenant 
Miller,  with  orders  to  cross  the  creek  above,  and  take  the  Indians  in 
flank,  while  he  maintained  his  ground,  ready  to  co-operate  as  circum- 
stances might  require.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  equally  bold 
and  sagacious.  The  Indian  chief  was  quickly  aware  of  the  division  ol 
the  force  opposed  to  him,  from  tbe  slackening  of  the  fire  in  fironti  and, 
readily  conjecturing  his  object,  he  determined  to  frustrate  it  by  cromg 
the  creek  with  his  whole  force,  and 'overwhelming  Estill,  now  weakened 
by  the  absence  of  Miller.  The  manoeuvre  was  bold  and  masterly,  and 
was  executed  with  determined  cour^.  Throwing  themselves  into  the 
water,  they  fell  upon  Estill  with  the  tomaluwk,  and  drove  him  before 
them  with  slaughter.  Miller's  pirty  retreated  with  precipitation,  and 
even  lie  undtr  the  reproach  of  deserting  their  friends  and  absconding, 
instead  of  occupying  the  designated  ground.  Others  contradict  this 
statement,  and  affirm  that  Miller  punctually  executed  his  orders,  crossed 
the  creek,  and,  falling  in  with  tlie  enemy,  was  compelled  to  retire  with 
loss. 

Estill's  party,  finding  themselves  furiously  charged,  and  reodvhig  no 
assistance  from  Miller,  who  was  probaUy  at  that  time  on  die  other  ade 
of  the  creek,  in  execution  of  his  orders,  would  naturally  consider  them- 
selves deserted,  and  when  a  damor  of  that  kind  is  once  raised  afflinst  a 
man,  (particularly  in  a  defeat,)  the  voice  of  reason  can  no  longer  be 
heard.  Some  scapegoat  is  always  necessary.  The  broken  remains  ol 
the  detarhment  returned  to  the  station,  and  filled  the  country  with  con- 
sternation and  alarm,  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  loss. 
The  brave  Estill,  with  eight  of  his  men,  had  fallen,  and  four  were 
wounded — more  than  half  of  their  original  number. 

Tliis,  notwithstanding  the  sniallness  of  the  numbers,  is  a  very  remark- 
able action,  and  perha^^s  more  honorable  to  the  Indians  than  any  one 
on  record.  The  numbers,  the  arms,  the  courage  and  the  position  ol 
the  parties  were  equal.  Both  were  composed  of  good  marksmen  and 
skillfiil  woodsmen.  There  was  no  surprise,  no  panic,  nor  any  particu* 
lar  accident,  according  to  the  most  probable  account,  wludi  decided 
tlie  action.  A  delicate  manoeuvre,  on  the  part  of  Estill,  gave  an  ad- 
vantage, which  was  promptly  seized  by  the  Indian  chief,  and  a  bold 
and  masterly  movement  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 

The  news  of  Estill's  disaster  was  quickly  succeeded  by  another,  scarcely 
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In  staiding  to  tbe  alanned  settlen.  Captain  Holder,  al  the  head  of 
icventeen  men,  pursued  a  party  of  Indians  who  had  taken  two  boyi 
from  tbe  neighborhood  o{  Hoy'a  statiun.  He  overtook  them  after  a 
rapid  pursuit,  and  in  the  severe  action  which  ensued,  was  repulsed  with 

the  loss  of  more  than  half  his  party.  The  tide  of  success  seemed  com- 
pletely turned  in  favor  of  the  Ituliatis.  They  traversed  the  woods  in 
every  direction,  sometimes  singly  and  iiouicliiac&  m  suuiii  parties,  and 
keot  the  settlers  iu  coustaut  alarm. 


GIRTY'S  DESPERATE  ATTACK  ON  BRYANT  STATION. 

At  length,  early  in  August,  the  great  effort  was  made.  The  allied 
Indian  army,  composed  of  detac  hments  from  nearly  all  the  northwestern 
tribes,  and  amounting  to  nearly  six  hundretl  men,  under  the  lead  ot 
Simon  Girty,  the  notorious  renegade,  commenced  their  march  from 
Chiilicothe,  under  coM.nnand  of  their  respe(  tive  rh.iefs,  aided  and  in- 
fluenced by  Girty,  M'kee,  and  other  renegauc  wliite  men.  With  a  se- 
crecy and  celerity  pec  uliar  to  themselves,  they  advanced  througli  the 
nroods  without  giving  the  slightest  indiratiog  of  their  approach,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  t4th  of  August,  they  appeared  before  Bryant's  station, 
as  suddenly  as  if  they  had  risen  from  the  earth,  and  surrounding  it  on 
all  sides,  odmly  awaited  the  approach  of  daylight,  holding  themselves 
in  readiness  to  rush  in  upon  the  inhabitants  the  moment  the  gates  were 
opened  in  the  morning.  Tlie  supreme  influence  of  fortune  in  war,  wai 
never  more  strikingly  displayed.  The  garrison  had  determined  to 
march  on  the  following  morning,  to  the  assistance  of  Hoy's  station, 
from  which  a  messenger  had  arrived  the  evening  before,  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  Holder's  defeat.  Had  the  Indians  arrived  only  a  few  iioura 
later  they  would  have  found  the  fort  occupied  only  l>y  old  men,  women 
and  children,  who  could  not  have  resiited  their  attack  for  a  moment. 
As  it  was,  they  found  the  garrison  assembled  and  under  arms,  most  ol 
fBbem  busily  engaged  duroughout  the  whole  night,  in  preparing  for  an 
Mily  inarch  die  following  morning.  The  Indians  could  distinctly  hear 
die  bustle  of  preparation,  and  see  lights  glancing  from  block-houses  and 
caMns  during  the  nigltf ,  which  must  have  led  them  to  suspect  that  their 
approach  had  been  discovered.  All  cont  inued  tranquil  during  the  night, 
and  Girty  silently  concerted  the  plan  of  attack. 

The  fort,  consisting  of  alo'it  forty  cabins  placed  in  parallel  lines. 
Stood  upon  a  gentle  rise  on  the  soutliern  bank  of  Uie  Elkhoru,  a  fe«v 
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paces  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Mayivillc  to  Lexington.  The  gar 
rison  was  supplied  witli  water  from  a  spring  at  some  distance  from  tht 
fort,  on  its  northwestern  side — a  great  error  in  most  of  the  stations, 
which,  in  a  close  and  long-continued  siege,  must  have  suffered  dread- 
fully for  tlie  want  of  water.  The  great  body  of  Intlians  placed  them- 
selves in  ambush  within  lulf  rifle  shot  of  the  spring,  while  one  hundred 
■elect  men  were  placed  near  the  spot  where  the  road  runs  after  pasnng 
tlie  creek,  with  orden  to  open  a  brisk  fiie  and  show  themselves  to  the 
garrison  on  that  side,  for  the  purpose  of  dravring  them  out,  white  the 
main  body  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  rush  upon  the  opposite  gate 
of  the  fort,  hew  it  down  with  their  tomahawks,  and  force  their  way  Into 
tiw  midst  of  the  cabins. 

At  dawn  of  day,  the  garrison  paraded  under  arms,  and  were  prepar- 
ing to  open  their  gates  and  march  otT,  as  already  mentioned,  when  they 
•  were  alarmed  by  a  furious  discharge  of  rifles,  accomixmied  with  yells 
and  screams,  which  strm  k  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  startled  even  tlie  men.  All  ran  hastily  to  the  picketing,  and 
beheld  a  small  party  of  Indians  exposed  to  open  view,  firing,  yelling 
and  making  the^  most  furious  gestures.  The  appearance  was  so  singular, 
and  so  different  from  their  usual  manner  of  figluing,  that  some  of  the 
more  wary  and  experienced  of  the  garrison  Jnstantly  pronounced  it  a 
decoy  party,  and  restrained  their  young  men  from  sallying  out  and  at> 
tacking  them,  as  some  of  them  were  strongly  disposed  to  do.  Tlie  op- 
posite side  of  the  fort  was  instantly  manned,  and  several  breaches  in 
the  picketing  rapidly  repaired. 


The  Heroism  of  the  Kentucky  Women. 

Their  greatest  distress  arose  from  the  prospect  of  suffering  for  water. 
The  more  experienced  of  the  garrison  felt  satisfied  that  a  powerful, 
party  was  in  ambuscade  near  the  spring,  but  at  the  same  time  they  sup- 
posed tiiat  the  Indians  would  not  unmask  themselves  until  the  firing 
vpon  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort  was  returned  with  such  warmth  as  to 
induce  the  belief  that  the  feint  had  succeeded.  Acting  upon  thu'im' 
pression,  and  yielding  to  tlie  urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  they  sum- 
moned all  the  women,  without  exception,  and  explaining  to  then?  th* 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  inij.robability  that 
any  injury  would  be  offered  to  Ihem  until  the  firing  had  been  returned 
from  the  opijosite  side  of  the  fort,  they  urgoii  tlu-in  to  go  in  a  body  to 
the  spniig,  and  each  to  bring  up  a  bu^  ketiul  l  i  water.  Some  of  the 
ladicv,  as  was  natural,  had  no  relisli  for  the  undertaking,  and  asked  why 
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the  men  could  not  bring  water  a«  well  as  themBclves  I  ob«erving  tliat 
(Mey  were  not  bullet-proof,  and  that  th^  Indians  made  no  distinction 
between  male  and  female  scalps. 

To  this  it  was  answered  that  women  were  in  tfie  habit  of  bringing 
water  every  morning  to  the  fort,  and  that  if  the  Indians  saw  them  engaged 
as  usual*  it  would  induce  them  to  believe  that  their  ambuscade  was  un- 
discovered, and  that  they  would  not  unmask  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
firing  at  a  few  women,  when  they  hoj)ed,  by  remaining  concealed  a  few 
moments  longer,  to  obtain  complete  possession  of  the  fort;  that  if 
me:n  sliou]<l  go  down  to  the  spring,  the  Indians  would  immediately  sus- 
pect that  SfjiiiL'thing  was  wrong,  wouM  dosj)air  of  sucrocding  by  ambus- 
cade, and  would  instantly  rush  upon  ihcia,  follow  them  into  the  fort,  or 
»iioot  them  down  at  the  spring.  Tlv;  decision  was  soon  over.  A  few 
of  the  boldest  declared  their  readiness  to  brave  the  danger,  and  the 
younger  and  more  timid  rallying  in  the  rear  of  these  veterans,  they  all 
marched  down  in  a  body  to  the  spring,  within  point  blank  shot  of 
more  than  five  hundred  Indian  warrionl 

Some  of  the  girls  could  not  help  betraying  symptoms  of  terror,  but 
the  married  women,  in  gen >:  il,  moved  with  a  steadiness  and  composure 
which  completely  deceived  the  Indians.  Not  a  shot  was  fired.  The 
party  were  permitted  to  fill  their  buckets,  one  after  another,  without  in- 
terruption, and  although  their  steps  became  quicker  and  quicker  on 
their  return,  and  when  near  the  gate  of  the  fort,  degenerated  into 
rather  an  unmilitary  celerity,  attended  with  some  little  crowding  in 
passing  the  gate,  yet  nut  more  than  one-fifih  of  the  water  was  spilled, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  youngest  had  not  dilated  to  more  than  double  their 
ordinary  size. 

Being  now  amply  supplied  with  water,  they  sent  out  thirteen  young 
men  to  attack  the  decoy  party,  with  orders  to  fire  with  great  npiditv, 
and  make  as  mnch  noise  as  possible}  but  not  to  pursue  Uie  enemy  too 
far,  while  the  rest  of  the  garrison  took  post  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fort,  cocked  their  guns*  and  stood  in  readiness  to  receive  the  ambus- 
cade as  soon  as  it  was  unmasked.  The  firinj^^  of  tb.e  light  parties  on  the 
Ixxington  road  was  soon  heard,  and  quickly  bcoime  sharp  and  serious, 
gradually  l)ecomini;  iii:  re  distant  from  the  fort.  Instantly  Girty  sprang 
up,  at  the  heati  of  liis  five  hundred  warriors,  and  rushed  rapidly  ujion  the: 
western  gate,  ready  to  force  iiis  way  over  l!ic  undefended  palis;idea. 
Into  this  immense  mass  of  dusky  bodies  the  garrison  poured  several 
rapid  volleys  of  rifle  balls  with  destructive  effect.  Their  consternation 
may  be  imagined.  With  wild  cries  they  dispersed  on  the  right  and 
left,  and  in  two  minutes  not  an  Indian  wm  to  be  teen.  At  the  same 
time,  the  party  who  had  sallied  out  on  the  Leiington  road,  caoN 
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rannnig  into  the  fort  at  the  opposite  gate,  in  high  spirits,  and  laughing 
heartily  at  the  success  uf  tiie  uiaiiuiuvre. 

A  regular  attack,  in  the  usual  manner,  then  commenced,  without 
ouch  effect  on  either  side,  until  two  o'clock  in  die  afternoon,  when  a 
new  scene  presented  itself.  Upon  the  lint  appearance  of  the  Indians 
in  the  morning,  two  of  the  garrison,  Tomlinson  and  Bell,  hiid  been 
mounted  on  fleet  horses  and  sent  to  Lexington,  announcing  the  arrival 
of  the  Indians  and  demanding  reinfoioements.  Upon  their  arrival,  • 
little  after  sunrise,  they  found  the  to>vn  occupied  only  by  women  and 
children  and  a  few  old  men,  the  rest  having  marched,  at  the  intelli- 
gence of  Holder's  defeat,  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Hoy's  station. 
The  two  couriers  instantly  followed  at  a  gallop,  and  overtaking  tlwm 
on  the  road,  informed  them  of  the  danger  to  which  Lexington  was  ex- 
posed during  '  heir  absence. 

The  whole  jjarty,  amounting  to  tfaeteen  horsemen,  and  more  than 
uouble  that  number  on  foot,  with  some  additional  volunteers  from 
Boone's  station,  instantly  countermarched,  and  repaired  with  all  pas- 
sible expedidon  to  Bryant's  station.  They  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  ovenvhelming  numbers  opposed  to  them,  or  they  would  have  pro- 
ceeded with  more  caution.  Tomlinson  liad  only  informed  them  that 
the  station  was  surrounded,  being  himself  ignorant  of  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy.  By  great  exertions,  horse  and  foot  appeared  before 
Bryant's  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  an-l  [)ressed  forward  with  preri}>itate 
gallantry  to  throw  themselves  into  the  furt.  The  Indians,  however,  had 
been  aware  of  the  departure  of  the  two  couriers,  who  had,  in  fact, 
broken  through  their  line  in  order  to  give  the  alarm,  and  expecting  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  had  taken  measures  to  meet  them. 


RuMMmo  A  Hloody  Gauntlct — ^GiRTY  Chapped  by  RxyNoiin. 

To  the  left  of  the  long  and  narrow  lane,  where  the  Maysville  and 
l^xington  road  now  runs,  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  arres  of 
green  standing  corn.  The  usual  road  from  Lexington  to  Bryant's  ran 
parallel  to  the  fence  of  this  field,  and  only  a  few  feet  distant  from  it. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  a  thick  wootl.  Here  more  than 
three  hundred  Indians  lay  in  ambush,  within  pistol  shot  of  tiic  road, 
awaiting  the  approadi  of  the  [>arty.  The  horsemen  came  in  view  at  a 
time  when  the  firing  had  ceased  and  everything  was  quiet.  Seeing  no 
enemy,  and  hearing  no  noise,  they  entered  the  lane  at  a  gallop,  and 
were  instantly  saluted  with  a  shower  of  rifle  balb  from  each  side,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  paces.   At  the  first  shot,  the  whole  part}  set  spurs  to 
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their  horses,  and  rode  at  full  speed  through  a  rolling  fire  from  either 
Bide,  which  conr.nued  for  several  hundred  yards,  but  owing  partly  to 
the  furious  rate  it  which  they  rode;  partly  to  the  clouds  of  dust  rui.scd 
by  the  horses'  feet,  they  all  entered  the  fort  unhurt.  The  men  on  foot 
were  less  fortunate.  They  were  advancing  through  the  cornfield,  and 
might  have  reached  the  fort  in  safety  but  for  their  eagerness  to  succor 
their  friends.  Without  reflecting  that,  from  the  weight  and  extent  of 
the  fire,  the  enemy  must  have  been  ten  times  their  number,  they  ran  up 
with  inconsiderate  courage  to  the  spot  where  the  firing  was  heard,  and 
there  found  themadves  cut  off  from  the  fort,  and  within  pistol  shot  of 
more  than  three  hundred  savages. 

Fortunately,  the  Indian  gtms  had  just  been  discharged,  and  they  had 
not  yet  leisure  to  reload.  At  the  sight  of  this  brave  body  of  footmen, 
however,  they  raised  a  hideous  yell,  and  rushed  upon  them,  tomahawk 
in  hand.  Nothing  but  tiie  high  corn  and  their  loaded  rifles  could  have 
saved  them  from  destruction.  The  Indians  were  cautious  in  rushing 
upon  a  loaded  rille  with  only  a  tomahawk,  and  when  they  halted  to  load 
thejr  pieces,  the  Kentuckians  ran  with  great  rapidity,  turning  and  dodg- 
ing through  the  corn  in  every  direction.  Some  entered  the  wood  and 
escaped  through  the  thickets  of  cane,  some  were  shot  down  in  the  com- 
fiekl,  otiiers  maintained  a  rupning  fight,  halting  occasionally  behind 
trees,  and  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  with  their  rifles,  for,  of  all  men, 
the  Indians  are  generally  the  most  cautious  in  exposing  themselves  to 
danger.  A  stout,  active  young  fellow,  was  so  hard  pressed  by  Girty 
and  several  savages,  that  he  was  compelled  to  discharge  his  rifle,  (how- 
ever unwillingly,  having  no  time  to  reload  it,)  and  Girty  fell.  It  hap« 
pened,  however,  that  a  piece  of  thick  soledeather  was  in  his  shot-pouch 
at  the  tinij,  which  received  the  ball,  and  preserved  'lis  life,  althoiigli  the 
force  of  the  blow  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The  savages  lialtcd  u|Jon 
his  fall,  and  the  young  man  escaped. 

Although  the  skirmish  and  race  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  during 
which  the  cornfield  presented  a  scene  of  tumuul  and  bustle  which  can 
scarcely  be  conceived,  yet  very  few  lives  were  lost.  Only  six  of  the 
white  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  probably  still  fewer  of  the 
enemy,  as  the  whites  never  fired  until  absolutely  necessary,  but  reserved 
thiir  loads  as  a  check  upon  the  enemy.  Had  the  Indians  pursued  thera 
to  Lexington,  they  might  have  possessed  themselves  of  it  without  resist- 
ance, as  there  was  no  force  there  to  oi)i)Ose  them;  but  after  following 
tlie  fugitives  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  they  returned  to  the  hopeless  siege 
of  the  fort. 

It  w:is  now  near  sunset,  and  the  fire  on  both  sides  had  slackened.  The 
hulians  had  become  discouraged    The!*'  loss  in  the  morning  liad  been 
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heavy,  and  the  country  was  evidently  arming,  and  would  soon  be  apoB 
them.  They  had  made  no  iropreadon  upon  the  fort,  and  without  artU- 
Ier>  could  hope  to  make  none.  The  chieft  spoke  of  nusing  the 
and  decampmg»  tmt  Girty  determined,  since  his  anns  had  been  vnavaO- 
tng,  to  try  the  efficacy  of  negotiation.  Near  one  of  the  bastions  there 
was  a  large  stump,  to  which  he  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  from 
which  he  hailed  the  garrison.  "He  highly  commended  their  courage, 
but  assured  them  that  further  resistance  would  be  madness,  as  he  had 
six  hundred  warriors  with  him,  and  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  rein- 
forcements, with  artillery,  which  would  instantly  blow  their  cabins  into 
the  air;  that  if  the  fnrt  was  taken  by  storm,  as  it  certainly  would  be, 
when  their  cannon  arrived,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  save  their 
Km;  but  if  they  surrendered  at  onoe,  he  gave  them  his  honor  that  not 
a  hair  of  their  heads  should  be  injured. 

'*  He  told  them  his  name,  hM|uired  whether  they  knew  him,  and  annied 
them  that  they  might  safely  trust  to  his  honor.**  The  garrison  listened 
in  silence  to  this  speech,  and  many  of  them  looked  very  blank  at  the 
mention  of  the  artillery,  as.  the  Indians  had,  on  one  occasion,  brought 
cannon  with  them,  an  1  destroyed  two  stations.  I'ut  a  younp  man  by 
the  name  of  Reynolds,  highly  distinpiished  tor  courage,  energy  and  a 
frolirsomc  g  iiety  of  temper,  perceiving  the  effect  of  Girty's  s|x:ech,  took 
upon  hiai-self  to  reply  to  it.  To  Girty's  inquiry  of  "whether  the  gar- 
rison knew  him?"  Reynolds  replied,  "that  he  was  very  well  known— 
that  he  himself  had  a  worthless  dog  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of 
*  Simon  Girty,'  in  consequence  of  his  striking  resemblance  to  the  man 
of  that  name.  That  if  he  had  either  artillery  or  reinforcements,  he 
might  bring  them  up  and  be  — ~-.  That  if  either  himself  oi  any  of  the 
naked  rascals  with  him  found  their  way  into  the  fort,  they  would  dis< 
dain  to  use  their  guns  against  them,  but  would  drive  them  out  again  with 
twite]  cs,  of  A'hich  they  had  collected  a  great  number  for  that  purpose 
alone;  and,  finally,  he  declared  that  //ir)' also  exjiectcd  reinforcements 
^tliat  the  whole  country  was  marching  to  their  a.ssistaiire,  and  that  if 
Girty  ami  his  gang  of  murderers  remained  twenty-four  houfs  longer 
before  the  fort,  their  scalps  would  be  found  drying  in  the  sua  upon  tlie 
1006  of  their  caMns." 

Girty  took  great  offence  at  the  tone  and  lai^guage  of  the  young  Kiat- 
tuckian,  and  retired  with  an  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  inevitable  do* 
struction  which  awaited  them  on  the  following  morning.  He  quiddy 
rejoined  the  chiefs,  and  instant  prcpamtions  were  made  for  raising  the 
siege.  The  night  pa^ed  away  in  uninterrupted  tranquility,  and  at  day- 
light  in  the  morning  the  Indi.m  ramp  was  fonivl  deserted.  Fires  were 
Still  burning  brightly,  axui  several  pieces  of  meat  were  left  upon  theit 
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roMting  iticks,  ftom  which  It  was  infened  that  they  had  letreated  Aiboft 
tinie  before  daylight. 

Early  in  the  day  reinforoemeiita  hegu\  to  drop  in,  and,  by  noon,  one 
hundred  and  sixty4Kven  men  were  assembled  at  Bryant's  station.  Col- 
onel Daniel  Boone,  accompanied  by  his  youngest  son,  headed  a  strong 
party  from  Boonsborougli;  Trigg  brought  up  the  force  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Harrotisburg,  and  Todd  commanded  the  militia  around 
Lexington.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  numl>cr  assembled  was  com- 
posed of  commissioned  officers,  who  imrried  from  a  distance  to  the  scene 
of  hostilities,  and,  for  the  time,  took  their  station  in  the  r^nks.  Of 
those  under  the  rank  of  Colonel,  the  most  conspicuous  were,  Majors 
Harland,  McBride,  McGary,  and  Levi  Todd,  and  Captains  Bulger  atid 
Gordon.  Of  the  six  last-named  officers,  all  fell  in  the  subsequent  battle 
ejcoept  Todd  and  McGary.  Todd  and  Trigg,  as  senior  Colonels,  tottk 
the  command,  although  their  authority  seems  to  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  nominal.  That,  however,  was  of  less  consequence,  as  a  sense, 
of  common  danger  is  often  more  binding  tiian  the  strictest  discipline. 
A  tumultuous  cons'iltation,  in  which  every  one  seemed  to  have  a  voire, 
terminated  in  a  unanimous  resolution  to  pursue  the  enemy  without 
delay.  ^ 

It  was  well  known  tliat  General  Logan  had  collected  a  strong  force  iu 
Uncoln,  and  would  join  them  at  farthest  in  twenty>four  hours.  It  was 
^distinctly  understood  that  the  enemy  was  at  least  double,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Girty's  account,  more  than  treble  their  own  numtwrs.  It  was 
seen  that  their  trail  was  broad  and  obvious,  and  that  even  some  indica- 
tions  of  a  tardiness  and  willingness  to  be  pursued  had  been  observed 
by  their  scouts,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  from  which 
it  might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  they  would  halt  on  the  way — at 
least,  march  so  leisurely  as  to  jiermit  them  to  wait  for  the  aid  of  Logan. 
Vet  so  keen  was  the  ardor  of  officer  and  soldier,  that  all  these  obvious 
reasons  were  civorlookcd,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  iStli  of  August, 
the  line  of  march  was  taken  up,  and  the  pursuit  urged  with  that  precip- 
itate courage  which  has  so  often  been  fatal  to  Kentuckians.  Most  ol 
the  officers  and  many  of  the  privates  were  mounted. 

The  Disastrous  Battle  of  "The  Blue  Licks." 

The  Indians  had  followed  the  buffalo  trace,  and,  as  if  to  render  their 
trail  still  more  evident,  they  had  chopped  many  of  the  trees  on  each 
iidc  of  the  road  with  their  lutcliels.  These  strong  indications  of  tardi- 
ness, made  some  impression  upon  tl»c  cool  and  calculating  mind  of 
^ooMf  but  it  was  too  lafe  to  advise  retreat,   they  ctlCiUnped  that  night 
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In  the  woods,  and  on  the  following  day  reached  the  fatal  boundary  of 
their  pursuit.  At  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  for  the  first  time  sinre  the 
pursuit  commenced,  they  came  within  view  of  an  enemy.  As  the  mis- 
cellaneous crowd  of  horse  and  foot  readied  the  southern  bank  of  Lick- 
ing, they  saw  a  number  of  Indians  ascending  the  rocky  ridge  on  the 
other  side.  They  halted  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Kentuckians, 
gazed  at  them  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  and  then  calmly  and  lei- 
surely  disappeared  dver  the  top  of  the  hilL 

A  halt  iminediately  ensued.  A  dozen  or  twenty  officers  met  in  front 
of  the  tanks,  and  entered  into  consultation.  The  wild  and  lonely  a»* 
pect  of  the  country  around  them,  their  distance  from  any  point  of  sup- 
port, with  the  certainty  of  their  being  in  the  presence  of  a  superior 
enemy,  seeitt  to  have  in^ired  a  seriousness  bordering  upon  awe. 
All  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  Boone,  and  Colonel  Todd  asked  his 
opinion  as  to  what  sliould  be  done.  The  veteran  woodsman,  with 
his  usual  unmoved  gravity,  replied,  "that  their  situation  was  critical 
and  delicate — that  the  force  upiuiscd  to  them  was  undoubtedly  numer- 
ous and  ready  for  battle,  as  might  readily  be  seen  from  the  leisurely 
retreat  of  the  few  Indians  who  had  appeared  upon  the  crest  of  the  hill; 
that  he  was  well  acquunted  with  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  Uie 
Lick,  and  was  apprehensive  that  an  ambuscade  was  formed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  in  advance  where  two  ravines,  one  upon  each  side  of  the 
ridge,  ran  in  such  a  manner  that  a  concealed  enemy  migh  assail  them 
at  once  both  in  front  and  flank,  before  they  were  apprised  of  the  danger. 

"  It  would  be  proper,  therefore,  to  do  one  of  two  things :  eitlier  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Logan,  who  was  now  undoubtedly  on  his  march  to 
join  them;  or,  if  it  was  determined  to  attack  without  delay,  that  one  half 
of  their  number  should  niarch  up  the  river,  wliich  there  bends  in  an 
elliptical  form,  <  rois  at  the  rapids,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
while  the  other  division  attacked  in  front.  At  any  rate,  he  strongly 
urged  die  necessity  of  reocmnoit»ing  the  ground  carefully  before  the 
main  body  crossed  the  river."  Such  was  the  counsel  of  Boone.  And 
although  no  measure  could  have  been  much  more  disastrous  than  dial 
which  was  adopted,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  anything  short  of  an  im- 
mediate retreat  upon  Logan,  could  liave  saved  this  gallant  body  of  men 
from  the  fate  which  they-encountered.  If  they  divided  their  force,  the 
enemy,  as  in  Estill's  case,  might  have  overwhelmed  them  in  detail— il 
they  remained  where  they  were,  without  advancing,  the  enemy  would 
certainly  have  attacked  them,  probably  in  the  night,  and  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  success.  They  had  committed  a  great  error  at  first  in  not 
waiting  for  Logan,  and  nothing  short  of  a  retreat,  which  would  bavt 
been  considered  disgraceful,  cuu^d  uow  rc^oi"  it. 
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Baone  was  heard  in  silence  and  with  deep  attention.  Some  wisIkmI 
to  adopt  the  first  plan — otheni  preferred  the  second,  and  the  discussion 
threatened  to  be  drawn  out  to  some  length,  wlien  the  boiling  ardor  oi 
McGary,  who  could  never  endure  the  presence  of  an  enemy  without  in- 
itant  battle,  stimulated  him  to  an  act  which  had  nearly  proved  destruc- 
tive to  his  country.  He  suddenly  interrupted  the  consultation  with  a 
loud  whoop,  resembling  the  war  cry  of  the  Indians,  spurred  his  horsr 
into  the  stream,  waved  his  hat  over  his  head  and  shouted,  "Let  aU  who 
ire  not  cowards  follow  me  t "  Hie  woidi  and  the  action  together,  pro- 
dooed  an  eleetric  effect.  The  mounted  men  dashed  tumultooody  into 
the  liver,  each  striving  to  be  foremost  The  footmen  were  mingled 
with  them  in  one  rolling  and  irregular  mass.  No  order  was  given  and 
none  observed.  Tliey  struggled  through  a  deep  ford  as  well  as  thejr 
could,  McGary  still  leading  the  van,  closely  followed  by  Majon  Uar<> 
land  and  Mcl'ride. 

With  the  s.une  rapidity  they  ascenrlcd  the  ridge,  which,  by  the  tramp- 
ling of  bulialo  for  ages,  had  been  stripped  bare  of  all  vegetation,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  v^^arlibh  cedars,  and  which  was  rendered  still 
more  desolate  in  appearance  by  the  multitude  of  rocks,  blackened  by 
the  sun,  which  were  spread  over  its  surface.  Upon  reaching  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  they  followed  the  buffalo  traces  with  the  same  precipitate 
ardor— Todd  and  Trigg  in  the  rear;  McGary,  Harland,  McBride  and 
Boone  in  front  No  scouts  were  sent  in  advance— none  explored  either 
flank— officers  and  soldiers  seemed  alike  demented  by  the  contagious  ex- 
ample of  a  single  man,  and  all  stmi^led  forward,  horse  and  foot,  as  if 
to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  advance. 

Suddenly,  the  van  halted.  They  had  reached  the  spot  mentioned  by 
Boone,  where  two  ravines  headed  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.  Here  a 
body  of  Indians  presented  themselves,  and  attacked  the  van.  McGary's 
party  instantly  returned  the  fire,  but  under  great  disadvantage.  They 
were  upon  a  bare  and  open  ridge — ^the  Indians  in  a  bushy  nvine.  ThtT 
centre  and  rear,  ignorant  of  the  ground,  hurried  up  to  the  assistance  of 
tfie  van,  but  were  soon  stopp^  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  ravine  diat 
flanked  them.  They  fuund  themselves  enclosed  as  if  in  the  wings  of  a 
net,  destitute  of  a  proper  shelter,  while  the  enemy  were,  in  a  great 
jBeasnre,  covered  fiom  their  &n,  StiU,  however,  tiiey  maintained  tfaeii 
ground.  . 
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The  action  now  became  fierce  and  bloody.  The  parties  gradvially 
close<i,  tlie  Indians  emerged  from  the  ravine,  and  the  fire  became 
mutually  destructive.  The  officers  suffered  dreadfully.  Todd  and 
Trigg,  in  the  rear— Harland,  McBride,  and  young  Boone,  in  front, 
were  already  killed.  The  Indians  gradually  extended  their  line)  to 
turn  the  right  of  the  Kentudeians,  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 

This  ms  quickly  perceived  by  the  wdght  of  the  fire  from  that 
quarter,  and  the  rear  instantly  fell  back  in  disorder,  and  attcdipted  to 
rush  through  their  only  opening  to  the  river.  Tlie  motion  quickly 
communicated  itself  to  the  vnn,  and  a  Inirried  retreat  became  gcneral- 
The  In(hans  instantly  sprang  forward  in  pursuit,  and  falling  upon  thera 
with  their  tomahawks,  made  a  cruel  slaughter.  From  trie  battle  ground 
to  the  river,  the  spectacle  was  terrible.  The  horsemen  generally 
escaped,  but  the  foot,  particularly  the  van,  which  had  advanced  farthest 
within  the  wings  of  the  net,  were  almost  totally  destroyed.  Colonel 
Boone,  after  witnessing  the  death  of  his  son  brael,  and  many  of  hk 
dearest  friends,  found  himself  almost  entirely  surrounded  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  retreat.  Several  hundred  Indians  were  between 
him  and  the  ford,  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the  fugitives  were  bending 
their  flight,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  savages  was  principally 
directed.  Being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ground,  he,  together 
with  a  few  friends,  dashed  into  the  ravine  which  the  Indians  had  occu- 
pied, but  which  most  of  them  had  now  left  to  join  the  pursuit. 

After  sustaining  one  or  two  heavy  fires,  and  baffling  one  or  two  small 
parties,  who  pursued  him  for  a  short  distance,  he  crossed  the  river  be- 
low the  ford,  by  swimming,  and  entered  the  wood  at  a  point  where 
there  was  no  pursuit,  returning  by  a  dreuitous  route  to  Bryant's  station. 
In  the  meantime,  the  gre&t  mass  of  the  victors  and  vanquished  crowded 
the  bank  of  the  fbrd.  The  slaughter  was  great  in  the  river.  The  ford 
was  crowded  with  horwroen  and  foot  and  Indians,  all  mingled  together. 
Sofie  were  compelled  to  seek  a  passage  above  by  swimming^^me, 
irho  could  not  swim,  were  overtaken  and  killed  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Netherland,  who  liad  formerly  been  strongly 
inspected  of  cowardice,  here  displayed  a  coolness  and  presence  of  mind 
equally  noble  and  unexpected.  IJeing  finely  mounted,  he  had  out- 
stripped the  great  ni;is.s  of  fnc:it!v;-s.  and  crossed  the  river  in  safety.  A 
dozen  or  twenty  horsemen  accompanied  him,  and  leaving  placed  the  river 
between  him  and  the  enemy,  showed  a  disposition  to  continue  their  Hight, 
without  regard  to  the  safety  of  their  friends  who  were  on  foot  and  still 
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•tniggling  with  the  current.  Netherland  instantly  checked  his  horse, 
ind  in  a  loud  voice  called  upon  his  companions  to  halt — fire  upon  the 
Indians,  and  save  those  who  were  still  in  the  stream.  The  party  in- 
stantly obeyed — and,  facing  about,  poured  a  fatal  discharge  of  rifles 
upon  the  foremost  ot  the  pursuers.  The  enemy  instantly  fell  back  from 
the  opposite  bank,  and  gave  time  for  the  harassed  and  miserable  foot- 
men to  croai  in  safety.  The  check,  however,  was  but  momentary.  In* 
iHans  were  seen  crossing  in  great  numbeis  above  and  below,  and  the 
flight  again  became  general  Most  of  the  foot  left  the  great  buffalo 
track,  and,  plunging  into  the  thickets,  escaped  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
Bryant's. 

But  little  loss  was  sustained  after  crossing  the  river,  although  the  pur- 
suit was  urged  keenly  for  twenty  miles.  From  the  battle  ground  to  the 
ford  the  loss  was  very  heavy  ;  and  at  that  stage  of  the  retreat  there  oc- 
curred a  rare  and  striking  instance  of  magnanimity,  which  it  would  be 
criminal  to  omit.  The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  young  Reynolds, 
who  replied  with  such  rough  and  ready  humor  to  the  pompous  summons 
of  Girty,  at  the  siege  of  Bryant's.  Iliis  young  man,  after  bearing  his 
share  in  the  action  with  distinguished  gallantry,  was  galloping  with  sev- 
eral other  horsemen  in  order  to  reach  the  ford.  The  great  body  of  the 
fugitives  had  preceded  them,  and  their  situatfon  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree critical  and  dangerous. 

About  half  way  between  Uie  battle  ground  and  the  river,  the  party 
overtook  Captain  Patterson,  on  foot,  exhausted  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
flight,  and,  in  consequence  of  former  wounds  received  from  the  Indians, 
so  infirm  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  men  on 
foot.  The  Indians  were  close  behin«1  him,  and  his  fate  seemed  in- 
evitable. RcynuKls,  upon  coming  up  with  the  brave  officer,  instantly 
sprang  from  his  horse,  aided  Patterson  to  mount  upon  tlie  saddle,  and 
continued  his  own  flight  on  foot.  Being  rec>wkably  active  and  vigor- 
ous, he  contrived  to  elude  his  pursuen^  and,  turning  <^  ftom  the  nude 
road,  plunged  into  the  river  near  the  spot  where  Boone  had  crossed, 
and  swam  in  safety  to  the  opposite  side.  Unfortunately  he  wore  a  pair 
of  buckskin  breeches,  which  had  become  so  heavy  and  full  of  water  as 
to  prevent  his  exerting  himself  with  his  usual  activity,  and  while  sitting 
down  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  tliem  ofif,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party 
of  Indians  and  made  prisoner. 

A  prisoner  is  rarely  put  to  death  by  the  Indians,  unless  wounded  or 
infirm,  until  their  return  to  their  own  country  ;  and  then  his  fate  is  de- 
cided in  solemn  council.  Young  Reynolds,  therefore,  was  treated  kind- 
ly, and  compelled  to  aocomp.iny  his  captors  in  the  pursuit.  A  small 
party  of  Kentuckians  soon  attracted  their  attention,  and  he  was  left  in 
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cfaaige  of  Ihiee  Indians,  who,  eager  ia  |niisuit,  in  turn  oommitted  him 

to  the  charge  of  one  of  their  number,  while  they  followed  their  com 
panions.  Rejmolds  and  his  guard  jogged  along  very  leisurely — tlie  for* 
nner  totally  unarmed,  the  latter  with  a  tomahawk  and  rifle  in  his  hands. 
At  length  the  Indian  stoi)i>ed  to  tie  liis  moccasin,  wlien  Reynolds  in- 
stantly sprung  upon  him,  knocked  him  down  with  his  fist,  and  quickly 
(iinaj)pearcd  in  the  thicket  winch  surroumlcd  them.  For  this  act  of 
generosity,  Captain  rattersou  afterwards  made  him  a  present  of  two 
hundred  acres  of  first-rate  land. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  most  of  the  survivors  arrived  at 
Bryant* s  station.  The  awful  tidings  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  whole  land  was  covered  with  mourning.  Sixty  of  the 
very  flower  of  Kentucky  had  been  killed  in  the  tnttle  and  flighti  and 
seven  had  been  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  some  were  aAerwards  put  to 
death  by  tlie  Indians,  as  was  said,  to  make  their  loss  ev^n.  This  ac- 
count, however,  appears  very  improl'able.  It  is  almost  incredible  tliat 
the  Indians  should  have  suffered  an  eqiud  loss.  Tlicir  superiority  of 
numbers,  their  advantage  of  position,  (being  in  a  great  mc;isure  shel- 
tered, while  the  Kentuckiaiis,  particularly  the  horsemen,  were  much  ex- 
P'">sed,)  tiie  extreme  brevity  of  the  battle,  and  the  acknowledged  bold- 
ness of  the  pursuit,  all  tend  to  contradict  the  report  that  the  Indian  loss 
exceeded  ouis.  We  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  prisoners  were 
murdered  after  arriving  at  their  towns,  but  cannot  believe  that  the 
reason  assigned  for  so  ordinary  a  {mxe  of  barbarity  was  the  true  one. 
Still  the  execution  done  by  the  Kentuckians,  while  the  battle  lasted, 
seen^s  to  luve  been  considerable,  although  £u  inferior  to  the  loss  which 
they  themselves  sustained. 

Huoa  McGa]iy*8  Firry  CHAXAcm  amd  ns  Diraiici. 

To  id  and  Trigg  were  a  severe  loss  to  their  families,  and  to  the 
country  generally.  They  were  men  of  rank  in  life,  superior  to  the  or- 
dinary class  of  settlers,  and  generally  esteemed  Ua  courage,  probity 
and  intelligence.  The  death  of  Idajor  Harland  was  deeply  and  univer- 
sally regretted.  A  keen  courage,  united  to  a  temper  the  most  amiable, 
and  an  hitegrity  the  most  incorruptible,  had  rendered  him  extremely 
popdar  in  the  country.  Together  with  his  friend  McOride,  he  accom* 
panied  McGary  in  the  van,  and  both  fell  in  the  conmiencement  of  the 
action.  McGary,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  exposure  of  his  station, 
as  leader  of  the  van,  and  consecjuently  most  deeply  involved  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  esra[)cd  wiliiout  the  slightest  injury.  This  gentle- 
nun  will  ever  be  remembered  as  associated  with  the  disaster  of  wlucb 
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he  WIS  the  imuic  liate,  although  not  the  original,  ca\ise.  He  has  al- 
ways been  xcprcsciUcd  ai»  a  man  of  fiery  aiiJ  daring  courage,  slroi.gly 
tinctured  inth  ferocity,  and  unsoftened  by  any  of  the  humane  and  gen- 
tle qualities  whidi  awalcea  affection.  In  tlie  hour  of  battle,  his  pres- 
ence was  invaluable,  but  in  dvil  life,  the  ferocity  of  his  temper  tendered 
him  an  unpleasant  companion. 

Several  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  m  gentleman  of  Ken- 
tuckjr,  since  dead,  fell  in  company  with  McGaiy  at  one  of  the  circuit 
courts,  and  the  conversation  soon  turned  upon  the  battle.  McOary 
frankly  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  ol 
blood  on  that  day,  and,  with  great  heat  and  energy,  assigned  his  rea- 
sons for  urging  on  the  battle.  He  said  that  in  the  hurried  council 
which  was  held  at  Bryant's,  on  the  i8th,  he  had  strenuously  urged 
Todd  and  Trigg  to  halt  for  twenty-four  hours,  assuring  them  that,  with 
the  aid  of  Logan,  they  would  be  able  to  follow  tiiem  even  to  Chilli* 
cothe  if  necessary,  and  that  then*  nnmbeis  iAen  were  too  weak  to  en- 
counter them  alone.  He  offered,  he  said,  to  pledge  his  head  that  the 
Indians  would  not  return  with  such  precipitation  as  was  supposed,  but 
would  afford  ample  time  to  collect  more  force,  and  give  them  battle 
with  a  prospect  of  success. 

lie  adtied,  that  Colonel  Todd  scouted  his  arguments,  and  declared 
thai  '*  if  a  single  day  was  lost  the  Indians  would  never  be  overtaken — 
but  would  cro'^T  the  Oliio  and  disperse;  that  now  was  the  time  to  strike 
them,  wlule  they  were  iu  a  body — that  to  talk  of  their  numl)ers  was 
nonsense — the  more  the  merrier  ! — that  for  iiis  part  he  was  determined 
to  pursue  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  did  not  doubt  that  there  were 
brave  men  enough  on  the  ground  to  enable  him  to  attack  them  with 
effect."  McGary  declared,  "  that  he  felt  somewhat  nestled  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  lus  advice  had  been  received ;  that  he  thought  Todd  and 
,Trigg  jealous  of  Logan,  who,  as  senior  Colonel,  would  be  entitled  to 
tfie  command  upon  his  arrival ;  and  that,  in  their  o^mess  to  have  the 
honor  of  the  victory  to  themselves,  tiiey  were  rashly  throwing  them- 
selves into  a  ocmditioiL  which  would  endanger  the  safety  of  tlie 
country. 

"However,  sir,'*  (continued  he,  with  an  air  of  unamiable  triumph,) 
**  when  I  saw  the  gentlemen  so  keen  for  a  fight,  I  gave  way,  and  joined 
in  the  pursuit  as  willingly  as  uay;  but  when  wc  came  in  sij^lit  of  llie 
enemy,  and  the  gentlemen  began  to  talk  of  *  numbers,'  '  position,' 
'Logan,'  and  <  waiting,'  I  burst  into  a  passion,  d — ^  them  for  a  set 
of  cowards,  who  could  not  be  wise  until  they  were  scared  into  it,  and 
swore  that  since  they  had  come  so  far  for  a  fight,  they  thnUi  fights  or  1 
would  di^race  them  forever  I  That  when  I  spoke  of  waiting  for  Logan 
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OD  the  day  before*  they  had  scouted  the  idea,  and  hfaited  abool 
*  ccnirage'— 4hat  now  it  would  be  shown  who  bad  coun^,  or  who  wen 
d  d  cowards,  who  could  talk  big  when  the  enemy  were  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  turned  pale  when  danger  was  near.  I  then  dashed  into  the 
rifcr,  and  called  upon  all  who  were  not  cowards  to  follow  I**  The 
gentleman  upon  whose  authority  it  ia  given  added,  that  even  then, 
McGary  spoke  with  bitterness  of  the  decea-sod  Colonels,  and  swore  that 
they  had  received  just  what  they  deserved,  and  that  he  for  one  was  glad 
of  it. 

On  the  very  day  on  wh'ch  this  rash  and  unforiun:ite  battle  was  fought 
Colonel  Logan  arrived  at  Bryant's  station,  at  the  head  ot  no  less  thao 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He  heie  learned  that  the  little  army  had 
marched  on  the  preceding  day,  without  waiting  for  so  strong  and  neoea* 
sary  a  reinforcement.  Fearful  of  some  such  disaster  as  had  actually 
occurred,  he  urged  his  march  with  the  utmost  diligence,  still  hoping  to 
overtake  them  before  they  could  cross  the  Ohio ;  but  within  a  few  milei 
of  the  fort,  he  encountered  the  foremost  of  the  fu^iti\  is,  whose  jaded 
horses,  and  harassed  loolcs,  announceti  but  too  plainly  tlie  event  of  the 
battle.  As  usual  with  men  after  a  defeat,  they  magnified  the  number 
of  the  enemy  and  the  slaughter  of  their  comrades.  None  knew  the 
actual  extent  of  their  loss.  They  could  only  be  certain  of  their  own 
escape,  and  could  give  no  account  of  their  companions.  Fresh  strag- 
glers constantly  came  up,  with  the  same  mournful  intelligence;  so  that. 
Logan,  after  some  hesitation,  determined  to  return  to  Bryant's  until  all 
the  survivors  should  come  up.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  both  hone 
and  foot  were  reassembled  at  Bryant's,  and  the  loss  was  distinctly  ascer- 
tained* 

Although  sufficiently  severe,  it  was  less  than  Logan  had  at  first  appre- 
hended; and  having  obtained  all  the  information  which  could  be  col- 
lected, as  to  the  strength  and  probable  destination  of  the  enemy,  he 
determined  to  continue  his  march  to  the  battle  ground,  with  the  hope 
that  success  would  emboKlen  the  enemy,  and  induce  them  to  remain 
until  his  arrival.  On  the  secuud  day  he  reached  the  field.  The  enemy 
were  gone,  but  the  bodies  of  the  Kentuckians  still  lay  unburicd,  on  tlw 
spot  where  they  had  fallen.  Immense  flocks  of  buzzards  were  soaring 
over  the  battle  ground,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  bad  become  so 
swollen  and  dbfigured,  that  it  was  impossibte  to  recognise  the  features 
of  their  most  particular  friends.  Many  corpses  were  floating  near  the 
shore  of  the  northern  bank,  already  putrid  from  the  action  of  the  sun, 
and  partially  eaten  by  fishes.  The  whole  were  carefully  collected,  by 
order  of  Colonel  Lugan,  and  interred  as  decently  as  the  nature  of  the 
foil  would  permit.    Being  satisfied  that  the  Indians  were  by  this  tint 
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hi  beyond  his  reach,  be  then  retraced  his  steps  to  Bryant's  station  and 
^inmjiiMwf  his  men. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks  reached  Colo- 
nd  George  Rogers  Cburk,  who  then  resided  at  the  falls  of  Ohio,  hs 
determined  to  set  on  foot  an  expedition  against  the  Indian  towns,  for 
the  purpose,  both  of  avenging  the  loss  of  tlx:  battle,  and  rousing  tlie 
spirit  of  the  country,  which  had  begun  to  sink  into  the  deepest  dejec- 
tion. He  proposed  that  one  tliousand  men  should  be  raised  from  all 
parts  of  Kentucky,  and  should  rendezvous  at  Cincinnati,  under  the 
command  of  their  respective  officers,  where  he  engaged  to  meet  them 
at  the  head  of  a  part  of  the  Illinois  regiment,  then  under  his  command, 
together  with  one  brass  field  piece,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Indians 
with  snperstiti3us  terror.  The  offer  was  embraced  with  great  alacrity; 
and  instant  measnres  were  taken  for  the  collection  of  a  sufficient  number 
uf  volunteen. 

The  whole  foras  of  the  interior  was  assembled,  under  the  Command 
of  Colonel  Logan,  and  descending  the  Licking  in  boats  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  arrived  safely  at  the  designated  point  of  union,  wncre  they 
were  joined  by  C^lark,  with  the  volunteers  and  regular  detachment  from 
below.  No  provision  was  matle  for  the  sul  sisU  nce  of  the  troops,  and 
the  sudden  concentration  of  one  thousand  men  and  horses  upon  a  siiigle 
point,  rendered  it  extremely  dilhcull  to  procure  the  nccesiiry  sujiplies. 
The  woods  abounded  in  game — but  the  rapidity  and  secrecy  of  their 
inarch,  whidi  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
did  not  allow  them  to  dispeise  in  search  of  it.   They  suffered  greatly, 

*  therefore,  from  hunger  as  well  as  fatigue ;  but  alt  being  accustomed  to 
privations  of  every  kind,  they  prosecuted  their  march  with  unabated 
rapidity,  and  appeared  within  a  mile  of  one  of  their  largest  villages, 
without  encountering  a  single  Indian.  Here,  unfortunately,  a  straggler 
fell  in  with  them,  and  instantly  fled  to  the  village,  uttering  the  alarm 
whoop  repeatedly  in  the  shrillest  and  most  startling  tones.  Tlie  troops 
])ressed  forward  with  great  dispatch,  and,  entering  their  town,  found  it 
tuLilly  deserted.  The  houses  had  evidently  been  abandoned  only  a  few 
Dvnutes  before  their  arrival.  I'lres  were  buruiug,  meat  was  upon  the 
roasting  sticks,  and  corn  was  still  boiling  in  their  kettles.  The  pro* 
visions  were  a  most  acceptable  treat  to  the  Kentuckians,  who  were  weU 
nigh  famished,  but  the  escape  of  their  enemies  excited  deep  and  universal 
chagrin. 

After  reflreshing  themselves,  they  engaged  in  the  serious  business  of 

•  destroying  the  property  of  the  tribes  with  unrelenting  severity.  Their 
tillages  were  burnt,  their  corn  cut  up,  and  their  entire  country  laid 
iMtte.   PuHiig  the  wbolA  of  thb  Htwn  bttt  ttecessary  oteapatlOiii 
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acaicdf  an  liodian  w  to  be  seen.  The  alano  had  spre4d  universally, 
and  every  village  was  found  deserted.  Occasionally,  a  solitary  Indian 
woald  crawl  up  within  gunshot  and  deliver  his  fire;  and  once  a  small 
party,  mounted  upon  superb  horses,  rode  up  with  great  audacity,  within 
musket  sliot,  and  took  a  leisurely  survey  of  the  wliole  army,  but  upon 
seeing  a  detachment  preparing  to  attack  them,  they  gallojjcd  off  witli  a 
rapidity  that  bafilcd  pursuit. 


Boone's  Last  Dav&— Driven  to  Missouri — ^Touching  Si  encs. 

Boone  accompanied  thn  expedition,  but,  as  iisiial>  has  omitted  every* 
thing  which  relates  to  himself.  Here  the  brief  memoir  of  Boone  closes. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  afterwards  engaged  in  any  public  expe- 
dition or  solitary  adventure.  He  continued  a  highly  respectable  farmer- 
citizen  of  Kentucky  for  several  years,  until  tlie  comirry  became  too 
thickly  ^settled  for  his  taste.  As  refmement  of  manners  a^lvaneod,  and 
the  general  standard  of  iiUeliigence  became  elevated  by  the  constant 
arrival  of  families  of  rank  and  influence,  the  rough  old  woodsman  found 
himself  entirely  out  of  his  element.  The  all  engaging  subject  of  poli- 
tics, which  soon  began  to  agitate  the  country  with  great  violence,  was 
10  him  as  a  seated  book  or  an  unknown  language,  and  for  several  years 
he  wandered  among  the  living  groups  which  thronged  the  court  yard  or 
the  churches,  like  a  venerable  relic  of  other  days.  He  was  among 
tiiem,  but  not  of  them !  He  pined  in  secret  for  the  wild  and  lonely 
forests  of  the  west — for  the  immense  prairici  trodden  only  by  tlie  buf-  • 
ialo  or  the  elk,  and  became  eager  to  exchange  the  listless  languor  and 
security  of  a  village  for  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  chsse  or  the  more 
thrilling  excitement  uf  savage  warfare. 

In  1792,  he  dictated  his  brief  and  rather  dry  memoirs  to  sonie  young 
gentleman  who  could  write,  and  who  garnishe<l  it  with  a  few  flour 
ishcs  of  rhetoric,  which  pa^cd  oil  upon  the  old  woodsman  as  a  |)renous 
morsel  of  eloquence.  He  was  never  more  gratified  than  witcn  he  cuuid 
tit  and  hear  it  read  to  him,  by  some  one  who  was  willing,  at  so  small  an 
expense,  to  gratify  the  harmless  vanity  of  tlie  kind-hearted  old  pioneer. 
He  would  listen  with  great  earnestness,  and  occasionally  rub  his  hands, 
smile  and  ejaculate,  "all  true! — every  word  true! — not  a  lie  in  itl" 
He  never  spoke  of  himself  unless  particularly  questioned;  but  this  writ- 
ten account  of  his  life  was  the  Delilah  of  his  imagination.  The  idea  ol 
"seeing  his  name  in  print,"  completely  overcame  the  cold  philoj»uphy 
of  his  general  manner,  and  be  icemeU  to  think  it  a  masicxpieoe  com- 
position. 
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A  disastrous  reverse  iiR  reased  his  discontent.  He  liad,  after  the  Rev- 
olution, collected  much  of  his  meaiis  to  purchase  land  warrants,  but 
while  on  his  mj  to  Rjchmond,  was  robbed  of  the  whole  and  kft  desti- 
tote.  I^orant,  too,  of  the  niceties  of  the  law,  he  found  that  even  those 
lands  he  had  located  and  thought  hn  ovm,  were  defective  in  title,  and 
10  it  came  to  pass  that  the  old  pioneer,  although  the  first  to  explore  the 
magnificent  domain  of  Kentudcy,  could  at  length  claim  of  her  soil  only 
the  six  feet  that  belonged  to  every  child  of  Adam.  Sore,  wounded  and 
dissatisfied,  but  never,  that  we  can  hear,  embittered,  lJi)i);:c  forever  left 
Kentucky;  turned  his  back  upon  civilization  and  its  legal  chicanery ; 
settled  for  awhile  with  his  faithful  wife  on  the  Kanawha  in  Virginia,  and 
finally  joined  his  son  Daniel  in  what  is  now  Missouri,  but  what  was  then 
part  of  the  Spanish  territory.  The  Spanish  authorities  at  St.  lx)uis  gave 
him  a  grant  of  land,  and  at  length  he  found  peace  again  and  lived  by 
his  traps  and  rifle,  sending  the  spoils  of  the  lumt  to  St.  Louis. 

He  had  left  Kentucky  in  debt,  but  living  in  a  time  when  it  was  not 
considered  exactly  honorable  to  break  up  **  full  handed,"  or  to  com- 
pound with  creditors  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  he  worked  manfully 
along  unttt  he  had  laiaed  some  money,  and  then  once  more  appeared  in 
Boonsborough  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  The  honest  old  man  sought 
out  his  creditors,  took  each  one's  word  for  the  amount  of  his  indel)ted- 
ness  to  liim,  and,  after  satisfying  every  claim,  dollar  for  dollar,  be 
shoiddered  his  trusty  rifle  and  started  again  for  his  western  home. 

But  marked  changes  were  going  on  even  in  that  remote  wilderness. 
His  western  paradise  was  soon  disturbed  by  intruders.  The  territory 
had  clunged  hands  from  Spain  to  France  and  then  to  the  United  States. 
He  now  used  to  make  long  trapping  and  hunting  excursions  up  the 
Missouri  river  and  its  tributaries.  At  one  time  he  took  pack-horses  and 
went  to  the  Osage*  taking  with  him  a  negro  lad.  Soon  after  preparing 
his  camp,  he  lay  a  long  time  sick.  One  pleasant  day,  when  able  to  walk 
out,  he  took  the  boy  to  a  slight  eminence  and  marked  out  his  own  grave, 
enjoining  the  lad,  in  case  of  his  (Boone's)  death,  to  wash  his  body  ani 
wrap  it  in  a  clean  blanket.  He  was  then  to  dig  a  grave  exactly  as  he 
had  marked  it,  drag  his  body  and  put  it  therein  and  then  j)lant  pcsls  at 
the  head  and  foot,  and  mark  the  trees  so  the  place  could  be  found  by 
his  friends.  Special  messages  were  then  given  about  his  horses,  rifle, 
&c.  All  these  directions  were  given,  asi  the  boy  declared,  with  entire 
calmness  and  serenity. 

He  did  not  die  then,  however,  but  soon  after  became  landless  again. 
His  title  was  declared  invalid  and,  at  seventy-six,  the  venerable  pioneer 
was  a  second  time  left  without  one  acre  in  all  that  boundless  domain. 
But  this  dkl  not  sour  him.   His  sweetnesi  of  disposition  still  oontinned, 
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and  with  an  enduring  and  touching  faith,  he  sent,  in  1812,  a  memoriai 
to  the  Kentucky  Senate,  asking  their  influence  in  form  of  a  petition  to 
Congress  to  confirm  his  Spanish  title  to  ten  thousiind  acres.  This  was 
done,  much  to  Boone's  satisfaction,  most  promptly  and  heartily,  but 
Congress  hesitated,  and  at  length,  in  181 4,  gave  him  title  to  less  tlun  a 
tboustuid. 

While  his  claim  was  pending,  the  roost  terrible  disaster  of  his  life  be- 
fell the  old  man  in  the  loss  of  his  dear  and  most  faithful  wife,  Rebecca. 
He  wept  over  her  coffin  as  one  who  *'  would  not  be  comforted.*'  With 

her  he  buried  all  his  earthly  affections.  He  left  his  own  humble  cabin 
And  took  up  liis  residence  with  his  son,  Major  Nathan  Roone.  He  now 
returned  to  his  forest  rambles  and  hunting  sports,  and  when  about  eighty- 
fwo  years  old,  he  made  a  hunting  excui^sion  as  far  as  Fort  Osage  on  the 
Kansas,  one  hundred  miles  from  his  dwelling.  On  all  these  distant  ad- 
ventures, he  took  with  him  a  com])anion  bound  by  written  agreement, 
that  wherever  he  died,  he  was  to  convey  and  bury  his  body  beside  that  ol 
his  wife  overlooking  the  Missouri. 

In  1819  a  distinguished  artist  vbited  Boone  at  his  dwelling  near  die 
Musouri,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  portrait,  and  found  him  in  a 
'*  small,  rude  cabin,  indisposed  and  reclining  on  his  bed.  A  slice  fiom 
the  loin  of  a  buck,  twisted  about  the  ramrod  of  his  rifle,  within  reach 
af  him  as  he  lay,  was  roasting  before  the  fire.  Several  other  cabins, 
arranged  in  the  fonn  of  a  parallelogram,  were  occupied  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  pioneer.  Here  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  posterity.  His 
wirliercd  energies  and  locks  of  snow,  indicated  that  tlie  sources  of  exist- 
ence were  nearly  e.xhausted." 

Boone  died  of  fever  on  the  26th  of  Sei)tember,  1820,  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law  in  Flan- 
ders, Odloway  county.  Mo.,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife.  It 
is  said  that  when  too  old  to  hunt,  he  would  seat  himself,  with  his  trusty 
old  rifle  in  hands  and  with  eyes  turned  towards  the  forest,  and  thus  gaze 
wistfully  for  hours,  living  over  again  in  memory,  doubtless,  the  active 
and  stirring  scenes  of  his  youth  and  manhood  beneath  similar  sombre 
shades.  When  intelligence  of  his  death  reached  the  Missouri  Legisla- 
ture, an  adjournment  and  the  usual  badge  of  moummg  for  thirty  days 
was  voted. 

In  1845  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  visited 
Missouri  and  had  the  bodies  of  the  olrl  pioneer  and  his  wife,  Rebecca, 
removed  to  Frankfort,  and  on  the  13th  of  September,  1845,  ^^^^  ashes  of 
the  revered  and  illustrious  dead  were  recommitted  to  Kentucky  dust 
amid  the  most  solemn  and  imposing  ceremonies.  It  was  a  great  day  in 
Kentucky,  and  one  iong  to  be  held  m  sacred  icmembianoe.  An  iiii> 
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cnense  concourse  of  citizens  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  fiinenl  pvoces^on  was  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  The  heane» 
proftnely  decorated  with  flowen  and  evergreens,  was  drawn  by  four 
white  horses  and  accompanied,  as  pall  bearers,  by  such  distinguished 
pioneers  as  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson,  General  James  Taylor,  General  R. 
McAfee,  Colonel  John  Johnston,  of  Ohio,  and  Colonel  Wm.  Boone,  of 
Shelby.  The  affecting  funeral  oeremonies  were  performed  in  a  beauti- 
ful  hollow  near  the  grave,  the  oration  having  been  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  J.  J.  Crittenden. 

It  IS  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  Boone  was  a  very  ignorant, 
illiterate  man.  He  could  both  read  and  write,  and  his  spelling  was  no 
worse  than  that  of  his  cotemporary,  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  an<l 
otiier  prominent  men  of  his  day  and  generation.  Governor  Morehead, 
in  his  commemorative  address,  says  of  Boone : 

'*  His  )ife  Is  a  forcible  example  of  the  powerful  Influence  a  singie 
absorbing  passion  exerted  over  the  destiny  of  an  individual.  Possess^ 
injp,  no  other  acquirements  than  a  very  common  education,  he  was  ena^ 
Ued,  nevertheless,  to  maintain  through  a  long  and  usefid  career,  a  con- 
spicuous rank  among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  cotemporaries.  He 
united  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  shrewdness,  caution,  cour- 
age and  uncommon  muscular  strength.  He  was  seldom  taken  by  sur- 
prise; he  never  shrank  from  danger,  nor  cowered  beneath  the  pressure 
of  exposure  and  fatigue.  His  manners  were  simple  and  unobtrusive — 
exempt  from  the  rudeness  cliaractcnstic  of  the  backwoodsman.  In  his 
person  there  was  nothing  remarkably  striking.  He  was  five  feet  ten 
inches  in  heigbt  and  of  robust  and  powerful  proportions.  Hk  coonte- 
nance  was  mild  and  contemplative.  His  ordinary  habits  were  those 
of  «  hunter.  He  die^  as  he  lived,  in  a  cabin,  and  peihaps  Iw  knisljr 
rifle  was  the  most  valuable  of  all  1&  chattels." 

Two  Chakactbristic  Ankdotis  or  Danibl  Boom. 

Boone,  according  to  James  Hall,  was  once  resting  in  the  woods  with 
A  small  number  of  his  followers,  when  a  large  party  of  Indians  came 
suddenly  upon  them  and  halted — neither  party  having  discovered  the 
oilier  until  they  came  in  contact.  The  whites  were  eating,  and  the  sav- 
ages, with  the  ready  tact  fbr  which  they  are  famous,  sat  down  with  per- 
fect Qomposuie,  and  abo  commenced  eating.  It  was  obvious  they 
wkhed  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  white  men,  and  seize  a  fitvorable 
opportunity  for  rushing  upon  them.  Boone  affiected  a  taielesB  inatten- 
tioD,  but,  in  an  undertone,  quietly  admonished  his  men  to  keep  their 
hands  upon  their  rifles.  He  then  strutted  towards  the  reddiea  nnarmrd 
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and  leisurely  picking  the  meat  from  a  bone.    The  Indian  leader^  who 

was  somewhat  similarly  employed,  arose  to  meet  him. 

Boone  saluted  him,  and  then  requested  to  look  at  the  knife  with  whicli 
the  Indian  was  cutting  his  meat.  The  chief  handed  it  to  him  without 
Iwsitation,  and  our  pioneer,  who,  with  his  other  traits,  po<y^essed  con- 
aidcrable  expertness  at  sleight  of  hand,  deliberately  opened  his  mcuth 
and  affected  to  swallow  the  long  knife,  which,  at  the  same  instant,  he 
tSfew  adroitly  into  his  sleeve.  The  Indians  were  astonidied.  fibone 
gtnped,  rubbed  his  throat,  stroked  his  body,  and  then,  with  aftpaient 
sattoiaction,  pronounced  the  horrid  mouthful  to  be  veryg^od* 

Having  enjoyed  the  surprise  of  the  spectators, for  a  few  moments,  he 
made  another  contortion,  and  drawing  forth  the  knife,  as  rfiey  supposed, 
from  his  body,  coolly  returned  it  to  tbechief.  Tlic  latter  took  thepoint 
cautiously  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  as  if  fearful  of  being  contam- 
inated by  touching  the  weapon,  and  threw  it  from  him  into  the  busbes. 
The  pioneer  sauntered  back  to  his  party,  and  the  Indians,  instantly  ais- 
[latching  their  meal,  marched  off,  desiring  no  further  intercourse  with  a 
man  who  could  swallow  a  sca'ping  knife. 

From  Collins'  Kentucky  we  derive  the  following:  One  morning  in 
1777,  several  men  in  the  fields  near  Boonsborough  were  attacked  by  in 
dkins,  and  ran  towards  the  fort.  One  was  overtaken  and  tomahawked 
within  seventy  yards  of  die  fort,  and  while  being  scalped,  Simon  Ken- 
ton shot  the  warrior  dead.  Daniel  Boone,  with  thirteen  men,  hastened 
to  help  his  friends,  but  they  were  intercepted  by  a  large  bo  ly  of  In- 
dians, who  got  between  them  and  the  fort.  At  the  first  fire  from  the 
Indians,  seven  whites  were  wounded,  among  them  Boone.  An  Indian 
sprang  upon  him  with  uplifted  tomahawk;  but  Kenton,  quick  as  a  flash, 
sprang  toward  the  Indian,  discharged  his  gini  into  his  breast,  snatched 
tip  the  body  of  his  nol)le  lender,  and  bore  it  safely  into  t!ie  fort.  When 
the  gate  w;is  closed  securely  against  the  Indians,.  liooiic  sent  for  Ken- 
ton: "Well,  Simon,"  said  the  grateful  old  pioneer,  "you  lave  behaved 
yourself  like  a  man  to-day— indeed,  you  are  a  fine  fellow."  Boone  was 
a  vemarkably  silent  man,  and  this  was  great  praise  from  him. 

KiNTUcKT  Sports — Booni  Barking  Squirrels  bt  Rifli. 

We  have  individuals  in  Kentucky,  wrote  Audubon,  the  famous  nat- 
uralist, that,  even  there,  arc  considered  wonderful  adepts  in  the  manage 
ment  of  the  riPe.  Having  resided  some  years  in  Kentucky,  and  liav 
ing  niore  than  once  been  witness  of  rifle  sjiort,  I  shall  present  the  re- 
iults  of  iny  observation,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  rifle  shoot- 
ing is  understood  in  tliat  State : 
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Several  individuals  who  conceive  themselves  adepts  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  rifle,  are  often  seen  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
their  skill ;  and,  betting  a  trifling  sum,  put  up  a  target,  in  the  centre  ol 
which,  a  common-sized  nail,  is  hammered  for  about  two-thirds  its  length. 
Hie  mailBineii  malce  choice  of  what  they  consider  a  proper  distance, 
and  which  may  be  forty  paces.  Each  man  cleans  the  interior  of  his 
tube,  which  is  called  wipi^gitf  places  a  ball  in  the  pahn  of  his  handy 
pouTing  as  much  powder  from  hu  horn  as  will  cower  it.  This  quaotitf 
ii  supposed  to  be  sufficient  foi  any  distance  short  of  a  hundred  yards. 
A  shot  which  comes  very  close  to  the  nail  is  considered  that  of  an  in- 
different  marksman;  the  bending  of  the  nail  is  of  course  somewhat  bet- 
ter; but  nothing  less  than  hitting  it  right  on  the  head  is  satisfactory. 
One  out  oF  the  three  shots  generally  hits  the  nail ;  and  should  the 
shooters  amount  to  half-a-dozen,  two  nails  are  frequently  needed  before 
each  can  have  a  sliot.  Those  who  drive  the  nail  iiave  a  further  trial 
among  tlieroselves,  and  the  two  best  shots  out  of  these  generally  settles 
the  a^ur»  when  all  the  sportsmen  adjourn  to  some  house,  and  spend  an  * 
hour  or  two  in  friendly  intercoiuae,  appointing,  before  they  part,  a  day 
for  another  trial.  This  is  technically  termed,  «*  drmng  the  nail." 

Barking  of  s^rrek  is  delightful  sport,  and,  in  my  oinnion,  requires 
a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  tlun  any  other.  I  first  witnessed  this 
manner  of  procuring  squirrels  while  near  the  town  of  Frankfort.  Tlie 
performer  was  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone.  We  walked  out  together 
and  followed  the  rocky  margins  of  the  Kentucky  river  until  we  reached 
a  piece  of  flat  land,  thickly  covered  with  black  walnuts,  oaks,  and 
hickories.  As  the  general  mast  was  a  good  one  that  year,  stjuirrels  were 
seen  gamboling  on  every  tree  around  us.  My  companion,  a  stout,  hale, 
athletic  man,  dressed  in  a  homespun  hunting  shirt,  bare  legged  and 
moccaSined,  carried  a  long  and  heavy  rifle,  which,  as  he  was  loading, 
he  said  had  proved  efficient  in  all  of  his  former  undertakings,  and  which 
he  hoped  would  not  iiul  on  this  occasion,  as  he  felt  proud  to  show  me 
his  skill.  The  gun  was  wiped,  the  powder  measured,  the  ball  patdied 
with  six-hundred-thread  linen,  and  a  cliarge  sent  home  with  a  hickory 
rod  We  moved  not  a  step  from  the  place,  for  the  squirrels  were  so 
thick  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  after  them. 

Boone  pointed  to  one  of  these  animals,  which  had  observed  us,  and 
was  crouched  on  a  bough  about  fifty  paces  distant,  and  bade  me  mark 
well  where  the  ball  should  hit.  lie  raised  his  piece  gradually  until  the 
bead  or  sight  of  the  barrel  was  brought  to  a  line  witii  the  spot  he 
intended  to  Idt  The  whip-like  report  resounded  through  the  woods 
and  along  the  hills  in  repeated  echoes.  Judge  of  my  surprise,  when  I 
perceived  that  the  ball  had  hit  the  piece  of  bcirk  immediately  undemeaiu 
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the  squirrel  and  shivered  it  into  splinters;  the  ccncussion  produced  bj 
which  had  IdUed  the  animal,  and  sent  it  whirling  through  the  air  as  il 
it  had  been  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  nuigaxine.  Boone 
kept  np  his  firing,  and  before  many  houis  had  ehipsed,  we  had  pro* 
cured  as  many  squirrels  as  we  wished.  Siaot  that  first  interview  with  the 
veteran  Boone»  I  have  seen  many  other  individuals  perform  the  same 
feat. 

The  snuffing  of  a  ^andle  with  a  ball,  I  first  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing near  the  banks  of  the  Green  river,  not  far  from  a  large  pigeon  roost, 
to  which  1  had  previously  made  a  visit.  I  had  heard  many  reports  of 
guns  during  the  early  part  of  a  dark  night,  and  knowing  them  to  be 
tliosc  of  rifles,  I  wcat  forward  towards  tiie  spot  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
On  reaching  the  place  I  was  welcomed  by  a  dozen  tall,  stout  men,  who 
told  me  they  were  exercising  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  shoot 
aAer  night,  at  the  reflected  light  from  the  eyes  of  a  deer  or  wolf  by  torch- 
light. A  fire  was  biasing  near,  the  smoke  of  which  rase  curling  among 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  'At  a  distance  which  rendered  it  scarody 
distinguishable,  stood  a  burning  candle,  but  which,  in  really,  was  only 
fifty  yards  from  the  spot  on  which  we  all  stood.  One  man  was  within 
a  few  yards  of  it  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  shots,  as  well  as  to  light  the 
candle  should  it  chance  to  go  out,  or  to  replace  it  should  the  shot  cut  it 
across.  Each  marksman  shot  in  his  turn.  Some  never  hit  either  the 
snufT or  the  candle,  and  were  congratulated  with  a  loud  laugh;  while 
others  actually  snuffed  the  candle  without  putting  it  out,  and  were 
recompensed  for  their  dexterity  with  numerous  hunahs.  One  of  fhem, 
who  was  particularly  expert,  was  very  fortunate,  and  snuffed  the  candle 
three  tunes  out  of  seven,  while  the  other  shots  either  put  out  the  csndle 
or  cat  it  immediately  under  the  light. 

Of  the  feats  performed  by  the  Kentnckians  with  the  rifle,  I  might  say 
more  than  might  be  expedient  on  the  present  occasion.  By  the  way  of 
recreation,  they  often  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  make  a  tar- 
get of  it,  using  a  little  powder  wetted  with  water  or  saliva,  for  the  bulls- 
eye,  and  shoot  into  the  nurk  all  the  balls  they  have  about  them,  pick* 
ing  them  out  of  the  wood  again. 
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GENERAL  SIMON  KENTON,  AUAs  BUTLER. 

Ill  SAS  A  BaTILB  AMD  THINKS  Hi  HAS  CqMHITTBD  MumR« 

Tiead  lightly  I  Thi»  ia  haUovcd  ground.  Tnmi  mwMlly  hum  I 

Bmntli  iMt  Md,  la  •nraoe,  tlMp*  lb*  bmv*  oM  Ptoncar: 

Who  never  quailed  in  darkest  hour;  whose  heart  ne'er  fdt  •flw* 

Tiexd  lightly,  then  I  and  now  bc»tow  ib«  tribute  of  n  tanr. 

Por  tvcr  la  the  Icfoett  and  dM  dikinM  «f  dw  0|{hl, 

Tlwdaikaadtwart!>3rfo«Bta(eltth«  terror  of  hit  mt^t^tPim.  MMmnL 

The  mott  dRring  and  adventurous  of  Boone's  companions  was  the 
br^famed  Simon  Kenton,  who  was  born  in  Fauquier  county,  Virginia, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1755,  the  ever-memorable  year  of  Braddock's  de- 
feat. Of  his  early,  yean  nothing  is  known.  His  parents  were  poor, 
and  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  days  seem  to  have  passed  away  in  the 
obscure  and  laborious  drudgery  of  a  farm.  He  was  never  taupht  to 
read  or  write,  and  to  this  is  the  poverty  and  desolation  of  liis  old  age, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  by  an  un- 
fortunate adventure,  he  was  launched  into  life,  with  no  other  fortune 
tlian  a  stout  heart  and  a  robust  set  of  limbs. 

It  seems  that,  young  as  he  was,  his  heart  bad  become  entangled  in  the 
snares  of  a  young  coquette  in  the  neighborhood,  who  was  grievously . 
perplexed  by  the  necessity  of  choosing  pm  husband  out  of  tfuugf  lovers. 
Young  Kenton  and  a  robust  farmer  by  the  name  ot  Leitchman.— William 
Veadi,  according  to  CoUins  and  McDonald — seem  to  have  been  the 
most  favored  suitors,  and  the  young  lady,  not  being  able  to  decide 
upon  their  respective  merits,  they  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and,  in  consequence  of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  I^eitchman's  friends, 
young  Kenton  was  beaten  with  great  severity.  He  submitted  to  Viis 
fate  for  the  time,  in  silence,  but  internally  vowed  that,  as  soon  as  la 
had  obtained  his  full  growth,  he  would  take  ample  vengeance  upon  his 
rival  for  the  disgrace  he  had  sustained  at  his  hands.  He  waited  patient- 
ly until  the  following  Spring,  when,  finding  himself  rix  feet  high  and 
fiill  of  health  and  actitm,  he  determined  to  delay  the  hour  of  retribu- 
tion no  longer. 

He  aooordingly  walked  over  to  Leitchman's  house  one  morning,  and 
finding  him  busily  engaged  in  carrying  shingles  from  the  woods,  he 
•topped  him,  told  him  his  object,  and  desired  him  to  adjourn  to  a  vpoi 

more  convenient  for  the  purpose.  I>eitchman,  confident  in  his  superior 
age  and  strength,  was  not  backward  to  indulge  him  in  to  auiiulue  a 
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paatiiiie,  $nd  having  reached  a  solitary  spct  In  the  woods,  they  both 
stripped  and  prepared  for  the  encounter.  The  battle  was  fought  with 
all  the  fury  which  mutual  liate,  jealousy,  and  herculean  power  on  1  nth 

sides,  could  supply,  and  after  a  severe  round,  in  which  consideraMc 
damage  wy>.  done  and  received,  Kenton  was  brought  tj  l/.c  gr«und 
I/:itchman  (as  usual  in  Virginia)  sprang  upon  him  without  tlic  I'^ast 
honqjic,  an(i  added  tlie  most  bitter  taunts  to  the  kicks  with  whicli  he 
saluted  hun,  iVoui  liis  head  to  his  heels,  reminding  liim  of  his  former 
defeat,  and  rubbing  salt  into  tlie  raw  wounds  of  jealousy  by  triumpliant 
allusions  to  his  own  superiority  both  hi  love  and  war.  During  these 
active  operations  on  the  part  of  Leitchnum,  Kenton  lay  perfectly  still, 
eying  attentively  a  small  bush  which  grew  near  him.  It  instantly  oc* 
curred  to  him  that  if  he  could  wind  Leitchman's  hair,  (whidi  was  re- 
marlcably  long,)  around  this  bush,  he  would  be  able  to  return  those 
kicks  which  were  now  bestowed  upon  liim  in  such  profusion.  The  dif- 
ficulty was  to  get  I'lis  antagonist  near  enough.  This  he  at  length 
effected  in  the  good  old  Virginia  style,  viz.:  by  biting  him  arrirre, 
and  compelling  him,  by  short  springs,  to  approach  the  bush,  much  as  a 
bullock  is  goaded  on  to  approach  the  fatal  ring,  where  all  his  struggles 
are  useless.  When  near  enough,  Kenton  suddenly  exerted  himself  vio- 
lently, and  succeeded  in  wrapping  the  long  hair  of  his  rival  around  the 
sapling.  He  then  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  inflicted  a  terrible  revenge 
for  all  his  past  mjnries.  In  a  few  seconds  Leitchman  was  g>S|Hng,  ap* 
parently  in  the  agonies  d  death.  Kenton  instantly  fled,  without  even 
.  returning  for  an  additional  supply  of  clothing,  and  directed  his  steps 
westward.    This  was  in  April,  1771. 

During  the  first  day  of  his  journey,  he  traveled  in  much  agitation 
He  supposed  tli;u  lx:itchman  was  dead,  and  that  the  hue  and  cry  would 
instantly  be  raibcd  after  himself  as  the  murderer.  The  constant  appre- 
hension of  a  gallows  lent  wings  to  his  flight,  and  he  scarcely  allowed 
himself  a  moment  for  refreshment,  until  he  had  reached  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Warm  Springs,  where  the  settlements  were  thin  and  the 
hnmediate  danger  of  pursuit  was  over.  Here,  he  fortunately  fell  hi 
irith  an  exile  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  of  the  name  of  Johnson, 
who  was  traveling  westward  on  foot,  and  driving  a  single  pack-horse, 
laden  with  a  few  necessaries,  before  him.  They  soon  became  acquaint* 
ed,  related  their  adventures  to  each  other,  and  agreed  to  travel  together. 
They  plunged  boldly  into  the  wilderness  of  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
and  sul listing  upon  wild  game  antl  a  small  quantity  of  flour,  wliicli 
Johnson  had  brought  with  him,  they  made  no  halt  until  they  arrived  at 
a  small  sctllcmeut  on  Cheat  river,  one  of  tlie  prongs  of  the  Monoo 
gAhela. 
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Here  the  two  friends  separated,  and  Kenton  (who  lud  assumed  the 
name  of  Butler)  attached  himself  to  a  small  company  hcailed  l^y  Jolui 
Mahon  and  Jacob  Greathousei  who  had  united  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  country.  They  quickly  built  a  large  canoe,  and  descended 
the  river  as  &r  as  the  Province's  settlement.  There  Kenton  became 
acquainted  with  two  young  adventurers,  Yager  and  Stradcr,  the  former 
of  whom  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians  when  a  child,  and  had  spent* 
nmy  years  in  their  village,  lie  iiifonned  Kenton  that  there  was  a 
x)untry  below,  which  the  Indians  f  uIIl-iI  Kan-tuck-ee,  which  was  a  per- 
lect  Elysium:  that  the  ground  was  not  only  the  riclicst,  and  the  vege- 
tation the  most  luxuriant  in  the  world,  but  that  the  ini:iijnse  herds  o< 
buffalo  and  cik,  which  ranged  at  large  through  its  forests,  would  appeal 
incredible  to  one  who  had  never  witnessed  such  a  spectacle.  He  added, 
that  it  was  entirely  uninhabited,  and  was  open  to  all  who  diose  to  hunt 
there;  that  he  himself  had  often  accompanied  the  Indians  in  their 
grand  hunting  parties  through  the  country,  and  was  confident  that  he 
could  conduct  liim  to  the  same  ground,  if  he  was  willing  to  venture. 

Kenton  closed  with  the  proposal,  and  announced  his  readiness  to 
accompany  him  immediately.  A  canoe  was  speedily  procured,  and  the 
three  young  men  committed  themselves  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  in 
search  of  the  enchanted  hunting  ground,  which  Yager  had  visited  in  his 
youth,  while  a  captive  among  the  Indians.  Yager  had  no  iilea  of  its 
exact  distance  from  Province's  settlement.  He  recollected  only  that  he 
had  crossed  the  Ohio  in  order  to  reach  it,  and  declared  that,  by  sailing 
down  the  river  for  a  few  days,  they  would  come  to  the  spot  where  the 
Indians  were  accustomed  to  cross,  and  assured  Kenton  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it ;  that  its  appearance  was  different  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  &c. 

Fired  by  Yager's  glowing  description  of  its  beauty,  and  eager  to 
reach  this  new  Eldorado  of  the  west,  the  young  men  rowed  hard  for 
several  days,  confidently  expecting  that  every  bend  of  the  river  would 
usher  them  into  the  land  of  promise.  No  such  cotmtry,  however,  ap- 
peared ;  and  at  length  Kenton  and  Strader  became  rather  skeptical  as 
to  its  existence  at  all.  They  rallied  Yager  freely  upon  the  subject,  who 
still  J'jclared  positively  that  they  would  soon  wiintiss  the  confirmation 
of  all  that  he  had  said.  After  descending,  however,  as  low  as  the  spot 
where  Manchester  now  stands,  and  seeing  nothing  which  resembled 
Yager'i  country,  they  held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  re- 
turn and  survey  the  country  more  carefully— Yager  still  insisting  that  they 
must  have  passed  it  in  the  night.  They  acconlingly  retraced  their  Steps, 
and  successively  explored  the  land  about  Salt  Lick  Little  and  Big  Sandy,  * 
4nd  Guyandotte.    At  lep|[th,  bein^  totally  wearied  out  in  searching  fu* 
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wint  had  no  existence,  they  turned  thefr  attention  fntiidy  to  hunting 
•nd  trapping,  and  spent  nearly  two  yean  upon  the  Great  Kanawha,  in 
this  agreeable  and  profitable  occupation.  They  obtained  clothing  in 
exchange  fOr  tlieir  furs,  from  the  traders  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  the  foreH 
aupplied  them  abundantly  with  wild  game  for  food. 

In  March,  1773,  while  reposing  in  their  tent  after  the  labors  of  the 
day,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians.  Strader  was 
killed  at  the  first  fire,  and  Kenton  and  Yager  with  difficulty  effected 
their  escape,  being  compelled  to  abandon  their  guns,  blankets  and  pro- 
visions, and  commit  themselves  to  the  wilderness,  without  the  means  of 
didtering  themselves  from  the  cold,  procuring  a  morsel  of  food,  or  even 
kbdling  a  fire.  They  were  far  removed  from  any  white  settlement,  and 
had  no  other  prospect  than  that  of  perishing  by  famine,  of  falUng  ■ 
sacrifioe  to  the  fury  of  such  Indians  as  might  chance  to  meet  them. 
Reflecting,  however,  that  it  was  never  too  late  for  men  to  make  an 
effort  against  being  utterly  lost,  they  determined  to  strike  through  the 
woods  for  the  Ohio  river,  and  take  such  fortune  as  it  should  please 
heaven  to  bestow. 

Directing  their  route  by  the  barks  of  trees,  they  pressed  forward  in  a 
straight  direct iun  for  the  Ohio,  and  during  the  first  two  days  allayed 
the  piercing  pangs  of  hunger  by  chewing  such  roots  as  they  could  find 
on  their  way.  On  the  third  day  their  strength  began  to  fail,  and  tht 
keen  appetite  which  at  first  had  constantly  tortured  them,  was  succeeded 
by  a  nausea,  accompanied  with  dizziness  and'  sinking  of  the  heart,  bor- 
dering on  despair.  On  the  fourth  day  they  often  threw  themselves 
apon  the  ground,  determined  to  await  the  approach  of  death — and  as 
often  were  stimulated  by  the  instinctive  love  of  life,  to  arise  and  resimia 
their  journey.  On  the  fifth,  they  were  completely  exhausted,  and  were 
able  only  to  crawl,  at  intervals.  In  this  manner,  they  traveled  about  a  mile 
during  the  day,  and  succeeded,  by  sunset,  in  reaching  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  Here,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  they  encountered  a  party  0/ 
traders,  from  whom  they  obtained  a  comfortable  supply  of  prcyisiona. 

The  traders  were  so  much  startled  at  the  idea  of  being  exposed  to 
perils,  such  as  those  which  Kienton  and  Yager  had  just  escaped,  that 
they  lost  no  time  in  removing  from  such  a  dangerous  vidnity,  and  in- 
stantly returned  to  the  month  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  where  they  met 
with  Dr.  Briscoe  at  the  head  of  another  exploring  party.  From  him 
Kenton  obtained  a  rifle  and  some  ammunition,  with  which  he  again 
plunged  alone  into  the  forest  and  hunted  with  success  until  the  Summer 
of  '73  was  far  advanced.  Returning,  then,  to  the  Little  Kanawha,  he 
found  a  party  of  fourteen  men,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wood  and 
Huicock  hfXf  who  were  desceading  the  Ohio  with  the  view  of  joining 
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Captain  Bullitt,  who  was  supposed  to  be  at  {he  mouth  of  Scioto,  with  a 
large  party.  Kciilun  instantlj- joined  ihcni,  and  descendctl  tlie  ri\  er  in 
canoes  as  far  as  the  'I'hree  Islands,  landing  frc(|uently  and  examining  the 
country  on  taeli  Mde  of  the  river.  At  the  Three  Islands  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  large  party  of  Indians,  by  whom  they 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  canoes  and  strike  diagonally  through 
the  wilderness  for  Greenbriar  county,  Virginia.  They  suflered  much 
during  this  journey  from  fatigue  and  famine,  and  were  compelled  at  one 
time  (notwithstanding  the  danger  of  their  situation,)  to  halt  for  four- 
teen days  and  wait  upon  Dr.  Wood,  who  hail  unfortunately  been  bitten 
byacopperhead  snake,  and  r^ii  1  red  incapable  of  moving  for  that  length 
of  time.    V\)or\  reaching  the  settlements  the  party  separated. 

Kenton,  not  wishing  to  venture  to  Virginia,  (having  heard  nothing 
of  Leitchman's  re»  overy,)  built  a  canoe  on  the  banks  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  and  returne'l  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cireat  Kanawha,  hunted  with 
success  until  the  spring  of  '74,  when  llie  war,  called  someiunes  Dun- 
morc's  and  sometimes  Cresap's  war,  broke  out  between  the  Indian 
tribes  and  the  colonies,  occasioned,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  murder 
of  the  iamily  of  the  celebrated  Indian  chief,  Logan.  Kenton  was  not 
in  the  great  battle  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  but,  with  the  noto- 
rious renegade,  Simon  Girty,  acted  as  a  spy  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  campaign,  in  the  course  of  which  he  traversed  the  country  around 
Fort  Pitt  ai  <]  n  laa^e  part  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 

When  Dunmore's  forces  were  disbanded,  Kenton,  in  company  with 
two  others,  determined  on  making  a  second  effort  to  discover  the  rich 
lands  bordering  on  tlie  Ohio,  of  which  Yager  had  spoken.  Having 
built  a  canoe  and  provided  themselves  abundantly  witii  annnimition, 
they  descended  the  river  as  far  as  liie  mouth  01  Big  Bone  Creek,  upon 
which  the  celebrated  Lick  of  that  name  is  situateJ.  They  tiiere  disem- 
barked,  and  exploied  the  country  for  several  days;  but  not  finding  the 
land  equal  to  their  expectations,  they  reasoended  the  river  as  &r  as  the 
flBOUth  of  Cabin  Creek,  a  few  miles  above  Maysville. 

Hnos  C9  Elk  and  Buftalo— HsMmtiaes  Burnt—Kknton's  FtonT, 

From  this  point  they  set  out  with  a  detennination  to  examine  the 
country  carefully  until  they  could  fmd  land  answering  in  some  degree 
to  Yager's  description.  In  a  short  time  they  reached  the  neighborhood 
of  Mayslick,  and,  for  the  first  time,  were  struck  with  the  uncommon 
beauty  of  the  country  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  Here  they  fell  in  with 
the  great  buflalo  trace,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  brought  them  to  the  Lowe« 
Blue  LicL  The  llati  upon  each  side  of  die  river  weie  crowded  with 
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immeoae  herds  of  buffalo  that  had  come  down  from  the  interior  for  the 
sake  of  the  salt,  and  a  number  of  dk  were  seen  upon  the  bare  ridges 
which  surrounded  the  springs.  Their  great  object  was  now  a(  hiev'e<l. 
They  had  discovered  a  country  fiur  more  rich  than  any  which  they  had 
yet  beheld,  and  where  the  game  seemed  as  abundant  as  the  grass  of  tlie 
plain. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  at  the  T.ick,  and  killing  an  iinnicnse  num- 
ber of  deer  and  buffalo,  they  crossetl  the  Licking  and  passed  ti>rough 
the  present  counties  of  Scott,  Fayette,  Wootlford,  Clarke,  Montgomery 
and  Bath,  when,  falling  in  with  another  bufDUo  trace,  it  conducted  them 
to  the  Upper  Blue  Lick,  where  they  again  beheld  elk  and  bufialo  in  hn- 
mense  numbeis.  Highly  gratified  at  the  success  of  their  expedition, 
they  quickly  returned  to  their  canoe,  and  ascended  the  river  as  ftr  as 
Green  Dottora,  where  they  had  left  their  skins,  some  ammunition  and  a 
few  hoes,  whic:h  they  had  procured  at  Kanawha,  with  the  view  of  culti 
vating  the  rich  ground  which  they  expected  to  find. 

Keinrning  as  quickly  as  possible,  they  built  a  cabin  on  the  spot  where 
the  town  of  Washington,  Ky.,  now  stands,  and  having  cleared  an  acre 
of  ground  in  the  centre  of  a  large  canebrake,  they  planted  it  with  In- 
dian ( orn.  Strolling  about  the  country  in  various  directions,  they  one 
day  fell  in  with  two  wliite  men,  near  the  Lower  Blue  Lick,  who  had  lof*  \ 
their,  guns,  blankets  and  ammunition,  and  were  much  distressed  for  pro-  . 
visions  and  the  means  of  extricating  themselves  from  the  wilderness. 
Tliey  informed  them  that  their  names  were  Fitzpatrick  and  Hendricks; 
that,  in  descending  the  Ohio,  their  canoe  had  been  overset  by  a  sudden 
^uall;-  that  they  were  compelled  to  swim  ashore,  without  being  able  to 
save  anything  from  the  wreck;  that  they  had  wandered  thus  far  through 
the  woods,  in  the  effort  to  penetrate  through  the  country  to  the  settle- 
ments above,  but  must  infallibly  perish  un'ess  they  could  be  furnished 
with  guns  £ind  nnnnunilion.  Kenton  informed  them  of  the  small  set- 
tlement which  he  had  opened  at  Washington,  and  invited  them  to  join 
him  and  share  such  fortune  as  Providence  might  bestow.  Hendricks 
consented  to  remain,  but  Fitzpatrick,  being  heartily  sick  of  tiie  woods, 
insisted  upon  returning  to  the  Monongahela.  Kenton  and  ha  two 
friends  accompanied  Fitzpatrick  to  "the  point,"  as  it  was  then  called, 
being  the  spot  where  Maysville  now  stands,  and  having  given  him  a 
gun,  &c.,  assisted  him  in  crossing  the  river,  and  took  leave  of  him  on 
the  other  side. 

In  the  meantiiiie,  Hendricks  had  been  lef^  at  the  Blue  Licks,  without 
a  gun,  but  with  a  gootl  supjily  of  provisions,  until  the  party  could  return 
from  the  riv'T.  As  soon  a.s  Fii/patrick  had  gone,  Kcnion  and  his  two 
friends  luslened  to  return  to  Ilia  Lick,  not  doubting  for  a  moment  thai 
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they  would  find  Hendricks  in  camp  as  they  had  left  him.  Upon  arriving 
tt  the  point  where  the  tent  stood,  however,  they  were  aiarmed  at 
finding  it  deserted,  with  evident  marks  of  violence  around  it.  Several 
bullet  holes  were  to  be  seen  in  the  poles  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
and  various  articles  belonging  to  Hendricks  were  tossed  about  in  too 
negligent  a  manner  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  had  been  done  by  h\m. 
At  a  little  distance  from  the  camp,  in  a  low  ravine,  they  observed  » 
lUck  moke,  as  if  from  a  fire  just  beginning  to  bam.  They  did  not 
doubt  fiv  a  moment  that  Hendricks  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dians»  and  believing  that  a  party  of  them  were  then  assembled  around 
the  file  viiich  was  about  to  be  kindled,  they  betook  themselves  to  their 
heels^  and  fled  fiuster  and  farther  than  true  diivalry  perhaps  would  jus 
tify. 

They  remained  at  a  distance  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  when 
they  ventured  cautiously  to  return  to  camp.  Tlic  fire  was  still  burnini^, 
although  faintly,  and  after  carefully  reconnoitering  the  adjacent  ground, 
they  ventured  at  length  to  approach  the  spot,  and  tliere  beheld  the  skull 
and  bones  of  their  unfortunate  friend,  lie  had  evidently  been  roasted 
to  death  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  must  have  been  alive  at  the  time 
'  when  Kenton  and  his  companion  approached  on  the  preceding  day.  It 
was  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  the  party  that  they  had  not  reconnoi- 
tered  the  spot  more  dosely,  as  it  was  probable  that  their  friend  might 
have  been  rescued.  The  number  of  Indians  might  have  been  small, 
and  a  brisk  and  unexpected  attack  might  have  dispersed  them.  Regret^ 
however,  was  now  unavailing,  and  they  sadly  retraced  their  steps  to 
their  camp  at  Washington,  pondering  upon  the  uncertainty  of  their  own 
condition,  and  upon  the  danger  to  which  they  were  hourly  exposed 
from  the  numerous  bands  of  hostile  Indians  who  were  prowling  around 
them  in  every  direction. 

They  remained  at  Washington,  euiucly  undisturbed,  until  the  month 
of  September,  when  again  visiting  the  Lick,  tliey  saw  a  white  man,  who 
Informed  them  that  the  interior  of  the  country  was  ahready  occupied  by 
tiie  whites,  and  that  there  was  a  tiiriving  settlement  at  Boonsborough. 
Highly  gratified  at  Uk»  intelUgenoe,  and  anxious  once  more  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  men,  they  broke  up  their  encampment  at  ^Vashington,  and 
vnited  the  different  stations  which  had  been  formed  in  the  country. 
Kenton  sustained  two  sieges  in  Boonsborough,  and  served  as  a  spy,  with 
equal  diligence  and  success,  until  the  summer  of  '78,  when  Boone,  re- 
turning from  cai)tivity,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  concerted  an 
expedition  against  the  small  Indian  towns  on  Paint  Creek. 

Kenton  acted  as  a  spy  on  this  expedition,  and  after  crossing  the  Oliio, 
being  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  rest,  he  was  suddenly  startled  b; 
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hearing  a  loud  laugh  from  an  adjoining  thicket,  which  he  was  just  about 
♦o  enter.  Instantly  halting,  he  took  his  station  beliind  a  tree,  and  waited 
anxiously  for  a  repetition  of  the  noise.  In  a  few  minutes  two  Indiani 
approai  hcd  tiie  spot  where  he  lay,  both  mounted  ii[ion  a  small  pony, 
and  chatting  and  laughing  in  high  good  humor.  Having  permitted 
them  to  approach  witliin  good  rifle  distance,  he  raised  his  gun,  and  2iim- 
ing  at  the  breast  of  the  foremost,  pulled  the  trigger.  Both  Indians  fell 
~-one  shot  dead,  the  othor  severely  wounded.  Their  frightened  ponj 
galloped  back  into  the  cane,  giving  the  alarm  to  the  rest  of  the  party, 
who  were  some  distance  in  the  rear.  Kenton  instantly  lan  up  to  scalp 
the  dead  man  and  to  tomahawk  his  wounded  companion,  according  to 
the  usual  rule  of  western  warfare;  but,  when  about  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Struggles  of  the  wounded  Indian,  who  did  not  seem  disposed  to  subooit 
very  quietly  to  the  operation,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  rustling  in 
the  cane  on  his  right,  and  turning  rapidly  in  that  direction,  he  beneld 
two  Indians  within  twenty  steps  of  him,  very  deliberately  taking  aim  at* 
his  [)cr:,>  in. 

A  (piitk  spring  to  one  side,  on  his  part,  was  instantly  followed  by 
the  flash  and  report  of  their  rifles — the  balls  whistled  close  to  his  ears^  ^ 
causing  him  involuntarily  to  duck  his  head,  but  doing  him  no  injury. 
Not  liking  so  hot  a  neighborhood,  and  ignorant  of  the  number  which 
might  be  behind,  he  lost  no  time  in  regaining  the  shelter  of  the  woods, 
leaving  the  dead  Indian  unscalped  and  the  wounded  man  to  the  care  of 
his  friends.  Scarcely  had  he  treed,  when  a  dozen  Indians  appeared  OD 
the  edge  of- the  canebrake,  and  seemed  disposed  to  press  on  him  with 
more  vigor  than  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  his  present  position. 
His  fears,  however,  were  instantly  relieved  by  the  appe  iraiu  e  of  Boone 
and  his  party,  who  came  running  up  as  rapiilly  as  a  due  regard  for  the 
shelter  of  their  persons  would  permit,  and  opening  a  !)risk  fire  upon  the 
Indians,  quickly  compelled  them  to  regain  the  siieitcr  of  the  canebrake, 
with  the  loss  of  several  wounded,  who,  as  usual,  were  carried  off.  Tlte 
dead  Indian,  in  the  hurry  of  the  retreat,  was  abandoned,  and  Rentoii 
at  last  had  the  gratification  of  taking  his  scalp. 

Boone,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  instantly  retraced  his  steps  M 
Boonsborough ;  but  Kenton  and  his  friend^  Montgomery  determined  to 
proceed  alone  to  the  Indian  town,  and  at  least  to  obtain  some  recom- 
pense for  the  trouble  of  their  journey.  Approaching  the  village  with  ' 
the  cautious  stonltliy  pare  of  the  rat  or  panther,  they  took  their  station 
upon  the  edge  of  a  cornfield,  supposing  that  the  Indians  would  enter 
it,  as  usual,  to  gather  roasting  ears.  They  remained  here  patiently  all 
day,  but  did  not  see  a  single  Indian,  and  heard  only  the  voices  of  some 
children  who  were  playing  beat  them.  Beltig  Appointed  in  the  hoj)e 
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ot  getting  a  shot,  they  entered  the  Iinlian  tf)wn  in  tlie  night,  and  steal- 
ing four  good  horses,  made  a  rapid  uiglil's  march  for  the  Ohio,  which 
they  crossed  in  safety,  and  on  the  second  day  afterwards  reached  Lo- 
«  gan*t  fort  with  their  booty. 

Scarcely  liad  he  returned,  when  Colonel  Bowman  ordered  him  to  take 
his  friend  Montgomery,  and  another  young  man  named  Qark,  and  go 
on  a  secret  expedition  to  an  Indian  town  on  the  Little  Miami,  against 
wliich  the  Colonel  meditated  an  expedition,  and  of  the  exact  condition 
of  which  he  wished  to  have  certain  information.  They  instantly  set  out, 
in  obedience  to  their  orders,  and  rcai  l.ed  the  nei^'hboi  hood  of  the  town 
witiiout  being  discovered.  They  examined  it  attentively,  and  walked 
aiouod  the  houses  during  the  night  with  perfect  impunity. 

Kbmton  Passes  Through  Some  Remarkable  Adventures. 

Thus  fiur  all  had  goae  well — and  had  they  been  contented  to  return 
alter  the  due  execution  of  their  orders,  they  would  have  avoided  the 
heavy  calamity  which  awaited  them.  But,  unfortunately  during  their 
nightly  promenade,  they  stumbled  upon  a  pound  in  which  were  a  num- 
her  of  Julian  horses.  The  temptation  was  not  to  be  resisted.  They 
each  mounted  a  horse,  but  not  satisfied  with  that,  they  could  not  find 
it  in  their  hearts  to  leave  a  single  anim:i!  behind  them,  and  as  some  of 
the  horses  seemed  indisposed  to  change  masters,  the  affair  was  attended 
with  so  much  fraca'?,  that  at  last  they  were  discovered.  The  cry  ran 
through  the  village  at  once,  that  the  Long  Knives  were  stealing  their 
horses  right  before  the  doors  of  their  wigwams,  and  old  and  young, 
sc^uaws,  boys  and  wsrriors,  all  sallied  out  witii  loud  screams  to  save  their 
property  from  these  greedy  spoilers.  Kenton  and  his  friends  quickly 
discovered  that  they  had  overshot  the  mark,  and  that  they  must  ride  for 
their  lives ;  but  even  in  this  extremity,  they  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  give  up  a  single  horse  which  they  had  haltered ;  while  two  of  them 
rode  in  front  and  led  the  horses,  the  other  brought  up  the  rear,  and 
plying  his  whip  from  right  to  left,  did  not  permit  a  single  animal  to 
lag  behind. 

In  this  manner  they  dashed  through  the  woods  at  a  furious  rate, 
with  the  hue  and  cry  after  them,  until  their  course  was  siifMenly  stoj'ped 
by  an  impenetrable  swamp.  Here,  from  necessity,  they  i-aused  for  a 
few  moments  and  listened  attentively.  Hearing  no  sounds  of  pursuit, 
they  resumed  their  course,  and  skirting  the  swamp  for  some  distance,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  crossing  it,  they  bent  their  course  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion towards  the  Ohio.  They  rode  during  the  whole  night  without  test- 
ing a  moment-^and  baiting  for  a  few  minutes  at  daylight,  they  oou' 
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tinned  their  journey  throughout  the  day,  and  the  whole  of  thefoUowhig 
night,  and  by  this  nncommon  expedition,  on  the  morning  or  the  second 
day  they  reached  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio.  Grossing  the  river 
would  now  ensure  their  safety,  but  this  was  likdy  to  prove  a  difficult 
undertaking,  and  tHe  dose  pursuit  which  they  had  reason  to  expect, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possible.  The  wind  was 
high  and  the  river  rough  and  boisterous.  It  was  determined  that  Ken 
ton  should  cross  with  the  horses,  while  Clark  and  Montgomery  should 
construct  a  raft  in  order  to  transport  their  guns,  baggagj:  and  ammuni- 
tion to  tl.e  o|>p()site  shore. 

The  nci  cs^.iry  preparations  were  soon  made,  and  Kenton,  after  forc- 
ing his  iiorses  into  the  river,  phinged  in  himself  and  swam  by  their  side. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  the  high  waves  completely  overwhelmed  him  and 
forced  him  considenbly  below  the  horses,  which  stenmied  the  current 
much  more  vigorously  than  himself.  The  horses  being  thus  left  to 
themselves,  turned  about  and  swam  again  to  the  shore,  where  Kenton 
was  compelled  fo  follow  them*  Again  he  forced  them  into  the  water,  and 
Bgsun  they  returned  to  the  same  spot,  unlfl  Kenton  became  so  exhausted 
by  repeated  efforts  as  to  be  unable  to  swim.  A  council  was  then  held 
and  the  question  proposed:  '«  What  was  to  be  done?"  That  the  In- 
dians would  pursue  them,  was  certain — that  the  horses  would  not,  and 
rould  not  l)e  made  to  cross  the  river  in  its  present  state,  was  equally 
certain.  Shoulil  llioy  abandon  tlicir  iKjrses  and  cross  on  the  raft,  or  re- 
main with  their  horses  and  take  such  fortune  as  heaven  should  send? 
The  latter  alternative  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Should  they  now  move  up  or  down  the  river,  or  remain  where  they 
were  ?  The  latter  course  was  adopted.  It  was  supposed  that  the  wind 
would  (all  at  sunset,  and  the  river  become  sufficiently  calm  to  admit  d 
their  p.issagc,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  Indians  might  be  upon  ' 
them  before  night,  it  was  determined  to  conceal  the  horses  in  a  neigli* 
boring  ravine,  while  they  should  take  their  stations  in  the  adjoining 
woods.  A  more  rniseral)ie  plan  could  not  have  been  adopted.  The  day 
passed  away  in  truiKpiility,  but  at  night  the  wind  blew  harder  than  ever, 
and  the  waters  became  so  rough  that  even  their  raft  would  have  been 
scarcely  able  to  cross.  Not  an  instant  more  should  have  been  lost  in 
moving  from  so  dangerous  a  post ;  but,  as  if  totally  infatuated,  they  re- 
mained where  they  were  until  morning — thus  wasting  twenty-four  houif 
of  most  precious  time  in  total  idleness.  In  the  morning  the  wind 
abated,  and  the  river  became  calm*— but  it  was  now  too  late.  Their 
horses,  recollecting  the  difficulty  of  the  passage  on  the  preceding  day, 
had  become  as  obstinate  and  heedless  as  their  masten,  and  positivelj 
■nd  repeatedly  refused  to  take  the  water. 
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Finding  every  efTort  to  compel  them  entirely  nnavailing,  their  mas- 
ters  at  length  dclerinitictl  to  do  what  ought  to  have  been  done  at  first* 
Rach  resolved  to  mount  a  horse  and  make  the  best  of  his  way  down  the 
river  to  Louisville.  Had  even  this  resolution,  liowcvcr  tardily  adopted, 
been  executed  with  decision,  the  party  would  probably  have  been  saved, 
but,  after  they  were  mounted,  instead  of  leaving  the  ground  instantly, 
tliey  went  back  upon  their  own  trau.  in  the  vain  effort  to  regain  po8Mi> 
lion  of  the  rest  of  their  horses,  whidb  had  broken  from  them  in  the  last 
effort  to  drive  tliem  into  tlie  water.  They  thus  wearied  out  tlieir  good 
genius,  and  literally  fell  victims  to  their  love  for  horse-flesh. 

They  had  scarcely  ridden  one  hundred  yards,  (Kenton  in  the  centre, 
tlie  others  upon  the  flanks,  witli  an  interval  of  two  hundred  yards  be- 
tween them,)  when  Kenton  heard  a  loud  halloo,  apparently  coming 
from  the  spot  which  they  had  just  left.  Instead  of  getting  out  of  the 
way  as  fast  as  possible,  and  trusting  to  the  speed  of  his  horse  and  tiic 
thickness  of  the  wood  for  Siifety,  he  put  the  last  cap  stone  to  his  impru- 
dence, and,  dismounting,  walked  leisurely  back  to  meet  his  pursuers, 
M  if  lo  give  them  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  He  quickly  beheld  three 
Indians  and  one  white  man,  all  well  mounted.  Wishing  to  give  the 
alarm  to  his  companions,  he  raised  hb  rifle  to  his  shoulders,  took  a 
steady  aim  at  the  breast  of  the  foremost  Indian,  and  drew  the  trigger. 
His  gun  had  become  wet  on  the  raft,  and  flashed.  The  enemy  were  in* 
stantly  alarmed,  and  dashed  at  him. 

Now,  at  last,  when  flight  could  be  of  no  service,  Kenton  betook  him- 
self to  his  heels,  and  was  pursued  by  four  horsemen  at  full  sp  t  d.  He 
instantly  directed  hb  steps  to  tl:e  thickest  part  of  the  woods,  where  there 
was  much  fallen  timber  and  raukncss  of  underwood,  and  had  succeeded, 
as  he  thought,  in  baffling  his  pursuers,  when,  just  as  he  was  leaving  the 
faiien  timber  and  entering  the  open  woods,  an  Indian  on  horseback  gal- 
bpcd  round  the  corner  of  the  woods,  and  approached  him  so  rapidly  as 
to  render  flight  useless.  The  horseman  rode  op,  holding  ^t  his  hand 
and  calling  out,  « brother  I  brother  1*'  in  a  tone  of  great  affection. 
Kenton  observed  tint  if  his  gun  would  have  made  Stt  he  would  hxn 
"brothercd  "  him  to  his  heart's  content,  but,  being  totally  unarmed,  he 
called  out  that  he  would  surrender  if  he  would  give  him  quarter  and 
good  treatment.  Promises  were  chcip  witli  tlie  Indians,  and  he 
showered  them  out  by  the  dozen,  continuing  all  the  while  to  advance 
witli  extended  hands  and  a  writhing  grin  upon  his  countenance,  which 
was  intended  for  a  smile  of  courtesy.  Seizing  Kenton's  liand,  he 
grasped  it  with  violence. 

Kenton,  not  liking  the  manner  of  lUs  captor,  raised  his  gun  to  knock 
him  down,  when  an  Indian,  who  had  followed  him  closely  through  the 
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brushwood,  instantly  sprang  upon  his  back  and  pinioned  his  arms  tb  fail 
side.  The  one  who  had  just  approached  him  Uiea  seised  him  by  the 
hair  and  shook  lum  antil  his  teeth  rattled,  while  the  rest  of  the  party 
coming  up,  they  all  fell  upon  Kenton  with  their  tongues  and  ramrodsb 
until  he  thought  they  would  scold  or  beat  him  to  death.  They  mm 
the  owners  of  the  horses  which  he  had  carried  off,  and  now  took  ample 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  property.  At  every  stroke  of  tlicir  ramp 
rods  over  his  head,  (and  they  were  neither  few  nor  far  between,)  they 
would  repeat,  in  a  tone  of  strong  indignation,  **  Steal  Indian  hoasl  1 
J»ey  I !" 

'ITieir  attention,  however,  was  soon  directed  to  Montgomery,  who, 
having' heard  the  noise  attending  Kenton's  capture,  very  gallantly  has- 
tened up  to  his  assistance ;  while  Clark  very  prudently  consulted  his 
own  safety  by  betaking  himsdf  to  his  heels,  leaving  hb  unfortunate 
companions  to  shift  for  themselves.  Montgomery  halted  within  gun- 
shot, and  appeared  busy  with  the  pan  of  his  gun,  as  if  inqMunng  to  Rn, 
Two  Indians  instantly  sprang  off  in  pursuit  of  him,  while  the  rest  at- 
tended to  Kenton.  In  a  few  minutes  Kenton  heard  the  cnck  of  two 
rifles  in  quick  succession,  fnllowed  by  a  halloo,  which  announced  the 
fate  of  his  friend.  The  intlians  quickly  returned,  waving. the  bloody 
scalp  of  Montgomery,  and  witli  coniitcnanccs  and  gestures  which 
menaced  him  with  a  similar  late.  They  tlicn  prucoeded  to  secure  their  . 
prisoner.  They  first  cumpclled  him  to  lie  upon  his  back  and  stretch 
out  his  arms  to  their  full  length.  They  then  passed  a  stout  stick  at 
right  angles  across  his  breast,  to  each  extremity  of  which  his  wrists  were 
fastened  by  thongs  made  of  buffalo's  hide.  Stakes  were  then  driven 
into  the  earA  near  hb  feet,  to  which  they  were  fastened  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  halter  was  then  tied  around  his  neck  and  fastened  to  n 
sapling  wUch  grew  near,  and  finally  a  strong  rope  was  passed  under  Ms 
body  ,  lasl.cd  strongly  to  the  pole  which  lay  transversely  upon  his  breastt 
and  finally  wrapped  around  his  arms  at  the  elbows,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  pinion  them  to  the  pole  with  a  painful  violence,  and  render  Imn 
literally  incapable  of  moving  band,  foot  or  bead,  in  the  t^ightflU 
wanner. 
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Kenion  Triks  a  Mazeppa  Ride — Escape  and  Recaptubi» 

They  tied  his  hand*,  Ma  repp*  llkt 

And  ttt  him  on  his  tteri;. 
Wild  ai  di«  mustang  of  the  plains. 

And,  nocking,  biMk  him  speed. 
Then  sped  tiic  Conner  HVe  die  wind. 

Of  curb  and  bit  all  freni, 
O'er  flood  and  field ;  o'er  hill  end  dele, 

Wlierever  duee  ^ght  lend. 

During  the  whole  of  tliis  severe  operation,  neither  tlieir  tongues  nof 
hands  were  by  any  means  idle.  They  cutTcil  him  from  time  to  time, 
with  ifreat  heartiness,  until  his  cars  rang  again,  and  abused  him  for  '*a 

tecf !  a  hoss  steal  \ — a  r.LSc.al ! "  and,  finally,  for  a  **  d — d  white  man!" 

All  the  western  Indians  had  picked  up  a  good  many  English  word^ 
particularly  our  oaths,  which,  Trom  the  frequency  with  which  they  wefe 
used  by  out  hunters  and  traders,  they  probably  looked  upon  as  the  very 
loot  and  fbundation  of  tlie  English  language.  Kenton  remained  in  this 
^  painliil  attitude  throughout  the  night,  looking  forward  to  certain  death, 
and  tnosl  pr.obable  torture,  as  soon  as  he  readied  their  towns.  Theuf 
lage  a^jainst  him  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  abate,  from  indulgence, 
and  in  the  morning  it  displayed  itself  in  a  form  at  once  ludicrous  and 
cruel. 

Among  the  horses  which  Kenton  had  taken,  and  wIik  li  iheir  original* 
owners  had  now  rerovcred,  was  a  fine  but  wild  young  colt,  totally  un- 
broken, and  with  all  his  honors  of  mane  and  tail  undocked.  Upon  hira 
Kenton  was  mounted,  without  saddle  or  bridle,  with  his  hands  tied  be- 
hind him,  and  hk  feet  iiutened  under  the  horse's  belly.  The  country 
was  rough  and  bushy,  and  Kenton  had  no  means  of  protecting  his  fiuse 
from  the  biambles,  through  which  it  was  expected  that  the  colt  would 
^fm\t.  As  soon  as  the  rider  was  firmly  fastened  upon  his  back,  the  colt 
was  turned  loose  with  a  sucMen  ktsh,  and  dashed  off  like  a  dart  through 
the  briars  and  underbrush,  l  ut  after  executing  many  curvets  «n4 
caprioles,  to  the  great  distress  of  his  rider  but  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  the  Indians,  lie  appeared  to  take  compassion  upon  his  rider, 
and  falling  into  a  line  with  the  other  horses,  avoided  the  brambles  en- 
tirely, and  went  on  very  well.  In  this  manner  he  rode  through  the  day. 
At  night  lie  was  taken  from  the  horse  and  confined  as  before. 

On  the  third  day  they  came  within  a  few  miles  of  Chillicothe.  Here 
the  party  halted  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  inform  the  village  of 
their  arrival,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to  prepare  for  his  reception. 
In  a  short  time  Blackfish,  one  of  their  chiefe,  arrived,  and  regarding  Ken* 
'  ton  with  a  stem  countenance,  thundered  out,  in  very  good  Englidv 
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"You  liave  been  stealing  horses?"  "Yes,  sir."  "  Did  Captain  Boone 
tell  you  to  steal  our  horses?  "  "  No,  sir;  I  did  it  of  my  own  accord." 
Thb  frank  confession  was  too  irritating  to  be  borne.  Blackfish  made 
no  repl) ,  but  blandished  a  hickory  switch,  which  he  held  in  hit  hand, 
and  applied  it  so  briskly  to  Kenton's  naked  back  and  sfaoulden,  as  to 
bring  the  blood  freely,  and  occasion  acute  pain. 

Thus  alternately  beaten  and  scolded,  he  inarched  on  to  the  village. 
At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Chillicothei  he  saw  every  inliabitant  of 
the  town,  men,  women  and  children,  running  out  to  feast  tlieir  eyes 
with  a  view  of  the  prisoner.  Every  individual,  down  to  the  smallest 
child,  appeared  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  They  whoojjctl,  they  yelled, 
they  hooted,  tiiey  clapped  their  hands,  and  pourcti  upon  him  a  flood  of 
abuse  to  which  all  that  he  had  yet  received  was  gentleness  uikI  civility. 
With  loud  cries  they  demanded  tliat  their  prisoner  should  be  tied  to  the 
Stake.  The  hint  was  instantly  complied  with.  A  stake  was  quickly 
fastened  in  the  ground.  The  remnants  of  Kenton's  shirt  and  breedws 
were  torn  from  hb  person,  (the  squaws  officiating  with  great  dexterity 
in  both  operations,)  and  his  hands  being  tied  together  and  raised  abovp 
his  head,  were  fastened  to  the  top  of  ll.e  stake.  The  whole  party  then 
danced  around  him  until  midnight,  yelling  and  screaming  in  their  usual 
frantic  manner,  striking  him  with  switclKS,  and  slapping  him  with  the 
palms  of  their  hands.  He  e.xpcctecJ  every  moment  to  undergo  the 
torture  of  fire,  but  that  was  reserved  for  anotlicr  time.  Tliey  wished 
to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  tormenting  him  as  niuclias  ])ossible,  and  after 
having  caused  him  to  anticipate  tlie  bitterness  of  death  until  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  they  released  him  from  his  stake  and  conveyed  him 
to  the  village. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  beheld  the  scalp  of  Montgomery  stretched ' 
upon  a  hoop,  and  drying  in  the  air  before  the  door  of  one  of  their 
principal  houses.  He  was  quickly  led  out  and  ordered  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let. A  row  of  boys,  women  and  men  extended  to  the  distance  ot  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  At  the  starting  place  stood  two  grim-looking  war- 
riors, with  butcher  knives  in  their  hands — at  the  extremity  of  the  line 
was  an  Indian  beating  a  dram,  and  a  few  paces  bc)  und  the  drum  was 
the  door  of  the  council  house.  Clubs,  switches,  hoe  handles  and  toma- 
hawks were  brandished  along  the  whole  line,  causing  the  sweat  involun- 
tarily to  stream  from  bis  pores,  at  the  idea  of  the  discipline  which  liia 
tiOuA  ddn  was  to  receive  during  the  race.  The  moment  for  starting 
arrived^-the  great  drum  at  the  door  of  the  council  house  was  struck— 
and  Kenton  ^rung  forward  in  the  race.  He  avoided  the  row  of  his 
enemies,  and  turning  to  the  east,  drew  the  whole  party  in  pursuit  of 
him.  He  doubled  several  times  with  great  activity,  and  at  length,  ob- 
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icrving  an  opening,  he  darted  through  it,  and  pressed  forward  to  the 
council  house  with  a  rapidity  which  left  his  pursuers  far  beliind.  One 
or  two  of  the  Indians  succeeded  in  throwing  themselves  between  him 
and  the  goal — and  from  these  alune  he  received  a  few  blows,  but  was 
much  ]e»  injured  dian  he  could  at  first  have  supposed  possible. 

As  soon  as  the  race  was  owt,  a  council  was  held  in  order  to  deter 
mine  whether  he  should  be  burnt  to  death  on  the  spot,  or  carried  round 
to  the  other  villages  and  exhibited  to  every  tribe.  The  arbiteis  of  his 
fiite  sat  in  a  circle  on  the  floor  of  the  council  house,  while  the  unhappy 
prisooerf  naked  and  bound,  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  guard  in 
the  open  air.  The  deliberation  commenced.  Each  warrior  sat  in 
silence,  while  a  large  war  club  was  passed  round  the  circle.  Those  who 
were  opposed  to  burning  the  prisoner  on  the  spot  were  to  pass  the  club 
in  silence  to  the  next  warrior;  those  in  favor  of  burning,  were  to  strike 
the  earth  violently  witli  the  club  before  passing  it.  A  teller  was  ap- 
pointed to  count  the  votes.  Tliis  dignitary  quickly  reported  that  the 
opposition  had  prevailed;  ^t  his  execution  was  suspended  for  the 
present,  and  that  it  was  determined  to  take  him  toan  Indian  town  on  Mad 
river  called  Wappatomica.  His  iate  was  qniclcly  announced  to  him 
by  a  renegade  white  man,  who  acted  as  interpreter.  Kenton  felt  le- 
)oioed  at  the  issue,  but  naturally  became  anxious  to  know  what  was  in 
reserve  for  him  at  Wappatomica.  He  accordingly  asked  the  white 
man  what  the  Indians  intended  to  do  with  him  upon  reaching  the 

appointed  place:    "Burn  you,  G  d  d  n  you  111"  was  the  fero- 

ciouii  reply.  lie  asked  no  further  question,  and  the  scowling  interpre- 
ter walked  away. 

Instantly  preparations  were  made  for  his  dciurture,  and  to  his  great 
Joy,  as  well  as  astonishment,  his  dothes  were  restored  to  him,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  remain  unbound.  Thanks  to  the  ferodons  intunatioQ 
of  the  interpreter,  he  was  aware  of  the  fiite  in  reserve  for  him,  and 
secretly  determined  that  he  would  never  leadi  Wappatomica  alive  if 
it  was  possible  to  avoid  it.  Their  route  lay  through  an  unpruned  fiir- 
est,  abounding  in  thickets  and  undergrowth.  Unbound,  as  he  was,  it 
would  not  be  impossible  to  escape  from  tlie  hands  of  his  conductors ; 
and  if  he  could  once  enter  the  thickets,  he  thought  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  baffle  his  pursuers.  At  the  worst,  he  could  only  be  retaken — 
and  the  fire  would  burn  no  hf»tter  after  an  attemjjt  to  escape  than  be- 
fore. During  the  whole  of  their  march,  he  remained  abstracted  and 
silent — often  meditating  an  effort  for  liberty,  and  as  often  shrinking 
from  the  peril  of  the  attempt. 

At  length  he  was  aroused  from  h»  reverie  by  the  Lidians  firing  off 
their  guns  and  raising  the  shrill  scalp  haUoo.  The  sigmd  wis  soon 
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answered,  and  the  deep  roll  of  a  drum  was  heard  far  in  front,  at- 
Doundng  to  the  unhajqpy  prisoner  that  they  were  approaching  an  In* 
dian  town  where  the  gauntlet,  certainly,  and  perhaps  the  stake,  awaited 
him.  The  idea  of  a  repetition  of  the  dreadful  scenes  which  he  had 
already  encountered,  completely  banished  the  indecision  which  had  hith- 
erto withheld  him,  and  with  a  sudden  and  startling  cry  he  sprang  into 
the  buslics  and.  fled  with  the  speed  of  a  wild  deer.  Tlie  pursuit  was  in- 
stant and  keen,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback.  But  he  was  flying 
for  his  life — the  stake  and  the  hot  iron,  and  the  burning  splinters 
were  before  his  eyes — and  he  soon  distanced  the  swiftest  hunter  that  pur- 
sued hinK.  But  &te  was  against  htm  at  every  turn.  Thinking  only  of 
the  enemy  behind,  he  forgot  that  there  might  also  be  enemies  in  Croat, 
and  before  he  was  aware  of  what  he  had  done,  he  found  that  he  had 
plunged  into  the  centre  of  a  fresh  party  of  horsemen,  who  had  sallied 
fimn  the  town  at  the  firing  of  the  guns,  and  happened  unfortunately  to 
stumble  upon  the  poor  prisoner,  now  making  a  last  effort  for  fieedom. 
His  heart  sunk  at  once  from  the  ardor  of  hope  to  the  very  pit  of 
des{)air,  an  l  he  was  again  Imltered  and  driven  before  them  to  town  like 
an  ox  to  the  slaughter  house. 

Upon  reaching  the  village,  (Pickaway,")  he  was  fastened  to  a  stake 
near  the  door  of  the  council  liouse,  and  il^e  warriors  again  assembled  in 
debate.  In  a  short  time  they  issued  from  the  council  house  and,  stir> 
roundhig  him,  they  danced,  yelled,  &c.,  for  several  hoois,  giving  him 
once  more  a  foretaste  of  the  bitterness  of  death.  On  the  following 
morning  their  journey  was  continued,  but  the  Indiana  had  now  become 
watchful,  and  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  even  attempting  an  escape. 
On  the  second  day  he  arrived  at  Wappatomica.  Here  he  was  again 
compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet,  in  which  he  was  severely  hurt;  and 
immediately  after  tliis  ceremony  he  was  ta];en  to  the  council  house,  and 
all  the  warriors  once  more  a^^en^bled  to  determine  his  fate. 

He  sat  silent  and  dejected  upon  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  awaiting  the 
moment  which  was  to  deliver  him  to  the  stake,  when  the  door  of  the 
council  house  opened,  and  Simon  Girty,  James  Girty,  John  Ward  and 
■n  Bidian,  came  in  with  a  woman  (Mrs.  Mary  Kennedy)  as  a  prisoner, 
together  with  seven  children  and  seven  scalps.  Kenton  was  instantly 
lemoved  from  the  council  house,  and  the  delibeiations  of  the  assembly 
were  protracted  to  a  very  late  hour,  in  consequence  of  the  airival  of  till 
iMt-named  party  with  a  ireih  drove  of  prisooen* 
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Simon  Girty  Intercedes  and  Saves  his  Fkiend. 

At  length  he  was  again  summoned  to  attend  the  councii  homey  bdnf 

Infoi-med  that  his  fate  was  decided.  Regarding  the  mandate  as  a  mere 
prciude  to  the  stake  and  fire,  which  he  knew  were  intended  for  him,  he 
obeyed  it  with  a  calm  despair  which  had  now  succeeded  tlie  burning 
anxiety  of  the  last  few  days.  Upon  entering  the  council  house  he  was 
greeted  with  a  savage  scowl,  which,  if  he  had  still  cherisiied  a  spark  of 
hope,  would  have  completely  extinguished  it.  Simon  Girty  threw  a 
blanket  upon  the  floor,  and  haisMy  ordered  him  to  take  a  seat  upon  it 
The  order  was  not  immediately  complied  with,  and  Girty  impatiently 
leised  hii  ann,  jerked  him  roughly  upon  the  blanket,  and  pulled  him 
down  upon  it  In  the  same  rough  and  menacing  tone,  Girty  then  in- 
terrogated him  as  to  the  condition  of  Kentucky.  "  How  many  men 
are  there  in  Kentucky?"  "It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  that  queft> 
tion,"  replied  Kenton,  *'  but  I  can  tell  you  the  number  of  officers  and 
their  respective  ranks — you  can  then  judge  for  yourself."  "Do  you 
know  William  Stewart?"  "Perfectly  well — he  is  an  old  and  intimate 
acfiuaintance."  «*  What  is  your  own  name?"  "Simon  Butler  1"  re- 
plied Kenton. 

Never  did  the  annunciation  of  a  name  produce  a  more  powerful 
effeft.  Girty  and  Kenton  (tlien  bearing  the  name  of  Butler)  had 
served  as  spies  together  in  Dunmore's  expedition.  The  former  had  not 
then  abandoned  Uie  society  of  the  whites  for  that  of  the  savages,  and 
had  become  warmly  attached  t6  Kenton  during  the  short  period  of  their 
services  together.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  name  he  became  strongly 
agitated,  and,  springing  from  his  seat,  he  threw  his  arms  around  Ken- 
ton's neck,  and  embraced  him  with  much  emotion.  Then  turning  to 
the  asscn\ble<i  warriors,  who  remained  astonished  spectators  of  this  ex- 
traordinary scene,  he  addressed  them  in  a  short  si)ccch,  which  the  deep 
earnestness  of  his  tone  and  the  energy  of  his  gesture  rendered  elo- 
quent. He  informed  them  that  the  prisoner,  whom  they  had  just  con- 
demned to  the  stake,  was  his  ancient  comrade  and  bosom  friend;  that 
tfiey  had  traveled  the  same  war  path,  slept  under  the  same  blanket,  and 
dwelt  in  the  same  wigwam.  He  entreated  them  to  have  compassion 
upon  his  feelings — ^to  spare  him  the  agony  of  witnessing  the  tomire  c4 
an  old  friend  by  the  IuukIs  of  his  adopt^  brothers — and  not  to  refuse 
BO  trifling  a  favor  as  the  life  of  a  white  mnn,  to  the  earnest  intercesrion 
of  one  who  had  i^roved  by  the  most  faithful  service,  tliat  he  was  sin- 
uerely  and  zcalouv'y  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Indians. 

1'be  speech  was  listened  to  in  unbroken  silence.   As  soon  as  ht  bad 
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finished,  several  chiefs  expressed  their  approbation  by  a  deep  gtrftiiral 
interjection,  while  others  were  equally  as  forward  in  making  known  theii 
objections  to  the  proposal.  They  urged  tliat  his  fate  had  already  teen 
determined  in  a  large  and  solemn  council^  and  that  tfa^  would  te  act* 
ing  hke  squaws  to  change  tteir  minds  every  hour.  Tliey  insisted  upon 
the  flagrant  misdemeanor  of  Kenton ;  that  he  had  not  only  stolen  their 
hotaes,  tet  had  flashed  his  gun  at  one  of  their  young  men— that  it  wsa 
in  vain  to  suppose  that  so  bad  a  man  could  ever  become  an  Indian  at 
heart,  like  their  brother  Girty — that  the  Kentuckians  were  all  alike — 
very  bad  people — and  ought  to  be  killed  as  fast  as  they  were  taken — 
and,  finally,  they  observed  that  many  of  their  people  had  come  from  a 
distance  solely  to  assist  at  the  torture  of  the  prisoner — and  pathetically 
painted  the  disappointment  and  chagrin  with  which  they  would  hear  that 
all  their  trouble  had  been  for  nothing. 

Girty  listened  with  obvious  impatience  to  the  young  warriors,  who 
had  to  ably  urged  against  m  reprieve — and  starting  to  his  feet,  as  soon 
as  tte  otheis  had  conduded»  he  urged  lus  former  request  with  great 
eamestnesi.  He  briefly,  but  strongly,  recapitulated  his  own  services, 
and  tte  many  and  weighty  instances  of  attachment  which  te  had  given. 
He  asked  if  he  could  be  suspected  of  partiality  to  the  whites  ?  Wten 
had  te  ever  tefore  interceded  for  any  of  tliat  hated  race  ?  Had  he  not 
brought  seven  scalps  home  with  him  from  the  last  expedition?  and  liad 
he  not  submitted  seven  white  prisoners  tliat  very  evening  to  their  discre- 
tion? Had  he  exjjresscd  a  wish  that  a  single  one  of  the  captives  should 
be  saved.  Tliis  was  his  first  and  should  be  his  last  request :  for  if  they 
refused  to  him  what  was  never  refusetf  to  the  intercession  of  one  ol 
their  natiual  chiefs,  he  would  look  upon  himself  as  disgraced  in  their 
eyes,  and  considered  as  unwortiiy  of  confidenoe.  Which  of  their  ova 
natursl  warriois  had  been  more  aealous  than  himself?  From  what  tx* 
pedition  had  he  ever  shrunk?  What  white  man  had  ever  seen  his  back? 
Whose  tomahawk  had  been  bloodier  than  his?  He  woukl  say  no  more. 
He  asked  it  as  a  first  and  last  favor;  as  an  evidciicc  that  they  approved 
of  his  zeal  and  fidelity,  that  the  life  of  his  bosom  friend  might  be  spared. 
Fresh  speakers  arose  upon  each  side,  and  the  debate  was  carried  on  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  with  great  heat  and  energy. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  Kenton's  feelings  may  readily  be 
imagined.  He  could  not  understand  a  syllable  of  what  was  said.  He 
saw  tliat  Girty  spoke  with  deep  earnestness,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the 
assembly  were  often  turned  upon  himself  with  various  expressions.  Ha 
felt  satined  that  his  friend  was  pleading  for  his  life,  and  that  te  was 
violently  opposed  by  a  large  part  of  the  council.  At  length,  tte  war 
club  was  produced  and  the  final  vote  taken.   Kenton  vaitcM  its  jro* 
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gres  with  thrilUng  emotion,  which  yielded  to  the  moat  nptwoai 
delight,  as  he  perceived  that  those  who  stradc  the  floor  of  the  councO 
house  were  decidedly  inferior  in  number  to  those  who  passed  it  in 
silence.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  h\s  l^enevolent  purpose,  Girty  lost 
AD  time  in  attending  to  the  comfort  of  his  friend.  He  led  him  to  his 
own  wigwam,  and  from  his  own  store  gave  him  a  pair  of  moccasins  and 
Icggins,  a  brcech-cluth,  a  hat,  a  coat,  a  iiandkerchief  for  his  neck  and 
mother  for  his  head. 

The  whole  of  this  remarkable  scene  is  in  the  highest  degree  honorable 
to  Girty,  and  is  in  striking  contrast  to  most  of  his  conduct  after  his 
nnion  with  the  Indians.  No  man  can  be  completely  hardened,  and  no 
duuracter  is  at  all  times  the  same.  Girty  had  been  deeply  offended  with 
the  whites;  and  knowmg  tliat  his  desertion  to  the  Indians  had  been  uni-  - 
venally  and  seveiely  reprobated,  and  that  he  himself  was  regarded  with 
detestation  by  his  former  countrymen,  he  seems  to  have  raged  against 
them  from  these  causes,  with  a  fury  which  resembled  rather  the  paroxysm 
of  a  maniac  than  the  deliberate  cniclty  of  a  naturally  ferocious  temper. 
Fierce  censure  never  reclaims,  but  rather  drives  to  still  greater  extremi- 
ties ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  renegades  are  so  much  fiercer  than 
natural  foes,  and  that  when  females  fall,  they  fall  irretrievably. 

For  the  space  of  three  Avecks  Kenton  lived  in  perfect  tranquility.. 
Oirty's  kindness  was  uniform  and  indefatigable.  He  introduced  Ken- 
ton to  his  own  family,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  wigwams  of  the  princi- 
pal chiefs,  who  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  turned  from  the  extremity  of 
rage  to  the  utmost  kindness  and  cordiality.  Fortune,  however,  seemed 
to  have  selected  him  for  her  football,  and  to  have  snatched  him  from  the 
frying  pan  only  to  throw  him  into  the  fire.  About  twenty  days  after 
his  most  providential  deliverance  from  the  stake,  he  was  walking  in 
company  with  Girty  and  an  Indian  named  Redpole,  when  another  In- 
dian came  from  the  viilage  towards  them,  uttering  repeatedly  a  whoop 
of  a  |>e<-uliar  intonation.  Girty  instantly  told  Kenton  that  it  was  the 
**  distress  halloo,"  and  that  they  must  all  go  instantly  to  the  council 
house.  Kenton's  heart  involuntarily  fluttered  at  the  intelligence,  for  he 
dreaded  all  whoops,  and  hated  all  council  houses— firmly  beHeving  that 
neither  boded  him  any  good.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  done  to 
avoid  whatever  iiite  awaited,  and  he  sadly  accompanied  Girty  and  Red* 
pole  back  to  the  village. 

Upon  approaching  the  Indian  who  had  hallooed,  Girty  and  Redpole 
shook  hands  with  him.  Kenton  likewise  offered  his  hand,  but  the  In* 
dian  refused  to  take  it — at  the  same  time  scowling  upon  him  ominously. 
This  took  place  within  a  few  paces  of  the  door  of  the  council  house. 
Upon  entering,  they  saw  that  the  house  was  unusually  full.    Many  chieft 
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ind  wanioiB  from  the  distant  towns  were  present ;  and  tucir  counte- 
nances were  grave,  severe  and  forliid  ii-ifr.  Girty,  Redpole  and  Ken- 
ton walked  around,  offering  their  i^ands  successively  to  eai  h  warrior. 
The  hands  of  tiie  first  two  were  cordially  received — but  when  poor  Ken- 
ton anxio  Lsly  offered  Iiis  liand  to  the  first  warrior,  it  w;\s  rejected  with 
the  same  scowling  eye  as  before.  He  passed  on  to  the  second,  but  was 
still  rejected— he  persevered,  however,  until  his  hand  had  been  xefiised 
by  the  first  six — ^when,  sinking  into  despondence|.he  turned  off  and 
stood  apart  from  the  rest. 

The  debate  quickly  commenced.  Kenton  looked  eagerly  towardb 
Girty,  as  his  last  and  only  hope.  His  friend  looked  anxicxis  and  dis- 
tressed. The  chiefs  from  a  distance  arose  one  after  anotlier,  and  spoke 
-  in  a  firm  and  indignant  tone,  often  looking  at  Kenton  with  an  eye  of 
death.  Girty  did  not  desert  him — but  his  eloquence  appeared  wasted 
upon  the  distant  chiefs.  After  a  warm  debate,  lie  turned  to  Kenton 
and  said,  "Well,  my  friend!  you  must  die One  of  the  stranger 
chiefs  instantly  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  the  others  surrounding 
him,  he  was  strongly  pinioned,  committed  to  a  guard,  and  instantly 
mardied  off.  His  guards  were  on  horseback,  while  the  prisoner  was 
driven  before  them  on  foot  with  a  long  rope  around  his  nedc,  the  other 
(nd  of  which  was  held  by  one  of  the  guard.  In  this  manner  they  had 
marchedabout  two  and  a  half  miles,  when  Girty  passed  them  on  hors^Mck. 
informing  Kenton  that  he  had  friends  at  the  next  village,  with  whose 
aid  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  him.  Girty  passed  OH  fu 
the  town,  but  fmding  that  nothing  could  be  done,  he  would  not  IW  fan 
friend  again,  but  returned  to  Wappatoiuica  by  a  diilereut  route. 


A  Savage  Axe  Blow — Kenton  Meets  Cuiep  Logan. 

Hiey  passed  through  the  vilbge  without  halting,  and  at  a  distance  of 
two  and  a  half  miles  beyond  it,  Kenton  had  again  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  fierce  hate  with  which  these  children  of  nature  regudal 
an  enemy.    At  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  from  the  road,  a  squaw  was 
busily  engaged  in  chopping  wood,  wliile  her  brd  and  master  was  sitting 
n  a  log  smoking  his  pipe  and  directing  her  labors,  with  the  indolent  in- 
iffcrence  common  to  the  natives,  when  not  under  the  influence  of  some 
xcitmg  passion.    The  sight  of  Kenton,  however,  sceujctl  to  rouse  him 
to  fury.    He  hastily  sprang  up,  with  a  sua  Jen  yell,  sn;'i(:hed  the  axe 
from  the  squaw,  and  rusi.ing  upon  the  prisoner  so  rapidly  as  to  give  him 
ni  opportunity  of  escape,  dealt  him  a  blow  with  the  axe  which  cut 
through  his  shoulder,  breaking  the  bone  and  almost  severing  the  am 
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from  fhe  body.  He  would  instantly  have  repeated  the  hhw,  had  not 

Kenton's  conductors  interfered  and  protected  him,  severely  xeprimand- 
ing  the  Indian  for  attempting  to  rob  them  of  the  amiaement  of  tortar* 

sng  the  prisoner. 

They  soon  reached  a  large  village  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Scioto, 
where  Kenton,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  the  celebrated  Mingo  Chief, 
Logan,  so  honorably  mentioned  in  Jcfierson's  Notes  on  Virginia.  Lo- 
gan walked  gravely  up  to  the  place  where  Kenton  stood,  and  the  follow- 
ing short  conversation  ensued :  "  Well,  young  man,  tliese  young  men 
leem  very  mad  at  you?"  "Yes,  sir,  they  certainly  are."  "Well, 
don't  be  disheartened;  I  am  a  great  chief ;  you  are  to  go  to  Sandusky-— 
they  speak  of  burning  you  there^but  I  will  send  two  mnneri  to«monow 
to  speak  good  for  you."  Lc^an*s  form  was  striking  and  manly— his 
countenance  calm  and  noble»  and  he  spoke  the  English  language  with 
fluency  and  correctness.  Kenton's  spirits  instantly  rose  at  the  address 
of  the  l>enevolent  chief,  and  he  once  more  looked  upon  himself  aa prov- 
identially rescued  from  the  stake. 

On  the  following  morning  two  runners  were  dispatched  to  Sandusky, 
the  chief  had  promised,  and  until  their  return  Kenton  was  kindly 
treated,  being  permitted  to  spend  much  of  his  time  with  Logan,  who 
conyersed  with  him  freely  and  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  In  the 
evening  the  two  runners  returned*  and  were  closeted  with  Logsn. 
Kenton  felt  the  most  burning  anxiety  to  know  what  was  the  result  of 
their  mission,  but  Logan  did  not  visit  him  again  until  the  next  morning. 
He  then  walked  up  to  him,  accompanied  by  Kenton's  guards,  and,  giv- 
ing him  a  piece  of  bread,  told  him  that  he  was  instantly  to  be  carried 
to  Sandusky ;  and  without  uttering  another  word^  turned  upon  his  heel 
and  lef^  him. 

Again  Kenton's  spirits  sunk.  From  Logan's  manner,  he  supposea 
that  his  intercession  had  been  unavailing,  and  that  Sandusky  was 
destined  to  be  the  scene  of  his  final  suffer mg.  Tliis  appears  to  have 
been  the  truth.  But  fortune,  who,  to  use  Lord  Lovat's  expression,  had 
been  playing  at  cat  and  mouse  wiih  him  for  the  last  month,  had  selected 
Sandiuky  for  the  display  of  her  strange  and  capridous  power.  He  was 
driven  into  the  town,  as  usual,  and  was  to  have  been  burnt  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  an  Indian  Agent,  named  Drewyer,  interposed, 
and  once  more  rescued  him  from  the  Stake.  He  was  anxious  to  obtain 
intelligence  for  the  British  commandant  at  Detroit,  and  so  earnestly 
insisted  upon  Kenton's  being  delivered  up  to  him,  that  the  Indians  at 
length  consented,  upon  the  express  condition  that  after  the  required  in- 
formation had  been  obtained,  he  should  apnin  be  placed  at  their  discre- 
tion.   To  this  Drewyer  consented,  and  without  further  difficulty,  Ken> 
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ton  was  transferred  to  his  handle  Drewyer  lost  no  time  in  removing 
liim  to  Detroit 

On  the  road  he  informed  Kenton  of  the  condition  upon  which  he 

had  obtained  possession  of  his  person,  assuring  him,  however,  that  no 

consideration  should  induce  him  to  abandon  a  prisoner  to  the  mercy  of 
such  wretches.  Having  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  generosity  of 
Ills  own  dispositi, in,  and  li.iviiig  sutTicieiitly  magnified  the  service  which 
he  had  just  rendered  iiim,  lie  began,  at  len;^th,  to  cross-cpiestion  Ken- 
ton as  to  the  force  and  condition  of  Kentucky,  and  parlicuiarly  as  to 
tJie  number  of  men  at  Fort  Mclntoili.  Keniun  very  candiiUy  declared 
his  inability  to  answer  either  question,  observing  Uiat  he  was  merely  a 
private,  and  by  no  means  acquainted  with  matters  of  an  enlari^sd  and 
genend  import;  that  his  great  business  had  heretofore  been  to  en* 
deavor  to  take  care  of  himself-^-which  he  had  found  a  work  of  na  small 
difficulty.  Drewyer  replied  that  he  believed  him,  and  from  that  time 
Kenton  was  troubled  with  no  more  questions. 

His  condition  at  Detroit  was  not  unpleasant.  He  was  compelled  to 
report  himself  every  morning  to  an  English  ofTicer,  and  was  restricted 
to  certain  boundaries  throiigh  the  day;  but  in  other  resjjects  he  scarcely 
felt  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  His  battered  body  and  broken  ann  were 
quickly  repaired,  and  his  emaciated  liailis  were  again  clothed  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  flesh.  He  remained  in  tliis  state  of  easy  restraint 
from  October,  1777,  until  June,  177S,  when  he  meditated  an  escape. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  leaving  Detroit — ^bnt  he  would  be  compelled 
to  traverse  a  wilderness  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  abounding 
with  hostile  Indians,  and  affording  no  means  of  sustenance  beyond  tlie 
wild  game,  which  could  not  be  killed  without  a  gun.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  would  certainly  be  pursued,  and,  if  retaken  by  the  Indians,  he 
might  expect  a  repetition  of  all  that  he  had  undergone  before,  without 
the  prospect  of  a  second  intcrpusition  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
These  considerations  deterred  liim  for  some  lime  from  tlie  attempt,  but 
at  len^^th  his  patience  l>ecame  uncontrollabie,  and  he  determined  tu 
escape  or  perish  in  liie  altenipt. 

He  took  his  measures  with  equal  secrecy  and  foresight.  lie  cautiously 
sounded  two  yoimg  Kentuekians  then  at  Detroit,  who  had  been  taken 
with  Boone  at  the  Bhie  Licks  and  had  been  purchased  by  the  British. 
He  found  them  as  impatient  as  himself  of  captivity  and  resolute  to  ac- 
company him.  Charging  them  not  to  breathe  a  syllable  of  their  design 
to  any  other  prisoners,  he  bu.sicd  himself  for  several  da\  s  in  making  tlie 
necessary  preparations.  It  was  aljs>  >lutely  necessary  that  they  should  be 
provided  with  arms,  boti:  for  i';;e  sake  of  repelling  attacks  and  for  pro- 
curing the  means  of  subsisteace;  and  at  tl^  same  time  it  was  very  diiij- 
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colt  to  obtain  them  without  the  knowledge  of  the  British  com- 
mandant. By  patiently  waiting  their  opportunity,  however,  all  these 
preliminary  difficulties  were  overcome.  Kenton  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship with  two  Indian  hunters,  deluged  ihcm  with  rnm,  and  bought  theli 
guns  for  a  mere  trifle.  After  carefully  hiding  them  in  the  woods,  he 
returned  to  Detn)it,  and  managed  to  proctire  another  rlHe,"  \vith  powder 
and  balls,  from  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rdyer,  citizens  of  tlie  to'.vn.  Tliey 
tlicn  appointed  a  night  for  the  attempt,  and  agreed  upon  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. 

All  things  turned  out  prosi>erously.  They  met  at  tlie  time  and  pla<  e 
appointed  without  dncovery,  and,  taking  a  circuitous  route,  avoided 
pnnoit,  and  traveling  only  during  the  night,  they  at  length  arrived 
safely  at  Louisville,  after  a  march  of  thirty  days. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  remarkable  series  of  adventures  in 
the  whole  range  of  western  history.  Kenton  was  eight  times  exposed 
to  the  gauntlet— three  times  tied  to  the  stake — and  as  often  thought 
himself  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  death.  All  the  sentences  passed  upon 
him,  whether  of  mercy  or  condemnation,  secmc  1  to  have  been  only 
pronounced  in  one  fonnril  in  op'er  to  be  reversed  in  another.  Every 
friend  that  Providi  lue  raised  up  in  his  favor  was  imir.f-li  ,tely  followed 
by  some  enemy,  v.lso  unexpectedly  interposed,  and  turned  his  s^i  jrt 
glimpse  of  sunshine  into  deeper  darkness  than  ever.  For  three  wccks 
he  WHS  see*sawing  between  life  and  death,  and  during  the  whole  tfane  he 
was  perfectly  passive.  No  wisdom,  or  foresight,  or  exertion,  could 
have  saved  him.  Fortune  fought  his  battle  from  first  to  last,  and 
seemed  detennined  to  permit  nothing  else  to  interfere.  Scarcely  had 
he  reached  Kentucky  when  he  was  embarked  in  a  new  enterprise. 

BOTLBR  Changes  His  Namb  to  Kenton— His  Last  Ykass. 

This  was  in  July,  '79,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  restless  bord-rer  sought 
out  new  hazards  and  adventures,  and,  down  to  '82,  was  ronstantly  en- 
gaged, by  turn,  as  scout,  guide,  hunter  and  officer.  Having  acquired 
some  valuable  tracts  of  land,  he  concluded  to  make  a  settlement  on  Salt 
tifcr.  Hearing  now,  for  the  fiist  time,  from  his  old  Virginia  home, 
and  that  not  only  his  &ther,  but  the  rival  whom  he  supposed  he  had 
IdUedy  weze  still  living,  a  great  load  was  lifted  from  his  heart.  He  now 
dropped  the  name  of  Butler  and  assumed  his  own  proper  name  of  Ken- 
ton, and  concluded  to  pay  Virginia  a  visit. 

His  meeting  with  his  venerable  father  was  something  like  that  between 
the  old  Patriarch  Jacob  and  his  son  Joseph,  whom  he  had  given  up  for 
lost.   Joseph,  however,  only  S€n4  for  his  father's  family,  but  Simon 
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mtit  for  Ml,  for  after  vuiting  all  hb  old  friends*  his  former  rhral  In- 
cluded, he  gave  luch  glowing  accounts  of  Kentucky  that  the  whole  fiuBi> 

iiy  concluded  to  return  with  him.  While,  however,  engaged  in  con- 
structing a  Kan-tuck  boat  at  Redstone,  on  the  Monongahela,  his  father 
sickened  and  died.  The  rest  made  their  way  down  the  Ohio  to  Lime- 
sionc,  (now  Maysville,)  which  was  the  great  point  for  entering  Kentucky. 

At  his  old  cainp  near  Maysville,  Kenton  soon  commenced  a  flourish- 
ing colony,  but  being  located  so  near  the  hostile  Indian  country,  just 
across  the  Ohio,  he  had  ever  u  constant,  unintermittent  warfare  with  the 
savages.  Their  scalping  and  hone-steahng  incursions  were  frequent, 
and  twice  Kenton  guided  large  retaliating  parties  into  the  very  heart  of 
their  country.  He  had  learned  from  lite  old  commander,  Greoeral 
Chuke,  the  efficacy  of  « carrying  the  war  into  Africa,"  and  no  blow  was 
delivered  by  the  Indians  but  what  there  was  a  prompt  and  most  effective 
rejoinder.  In  '93,  after  many  small  but  sanguinary  hand-to-hand  strug- 
gles, Kenton  aniV  r.licd  at  the  river-crossing  the  last  swarthy  invadeiB 
from  the  Ohio  country^  succeeding  in  killing  six. 

And  so,  after  a  bitter  and  most  obstinate  stnig^jle  of  over  twenty 
years,  Kentucky  was  forever  lost  to  the  re<lman.  In  their  best  blood,  the 
dogged  pioneers  had  written  their  title  to  the  soil,  and  now  held  it  with 
an  iron  and  an  unyielding  grip.  Kenton,  with  a  valiant  band  of  Ken- 
tuckians,  served  as  Mapr  in  "Mad  Anthony  Wayne's"  '94  campaign, 
but  was  not  present  at  its  crowning  triumph — the  Battle  of  the  Fallen 
Timbeia.  There  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  Northwestern  Confedeiacy 
were  forever  broken,  and  the  borders  at  length  enjoyed  peace. 

But,  as  with  Boone,  so  now  with  Kenton;  vexatious  troubles  fell  upon 
him  on  account  of  land  titles.  They  who  had  borne  the  *'  heat  and 
burthen  of  the  d.iy"  were  vexed  an<!  harassed  by  "eleventh-hour  men" 
coming  in  to  eiijoy  the  fruits  secured  to  them  by  tl^e  toil,  blood  and 
perils  of  those  who  lud  preceded  them.  Kenton  now,  when  his  skill  and 
services  as  a  bold  and  watchful  Indian  fighter  were  no  longer  needed,  was 
cast  aside  like  an  old  shoe.  He  bad  braved  the  stake,  the  gauntlet  and 
the  tomahawk  in  vain.  His  very  body,  even,  was  taken  for  debt,  and 
he  was  actually  imprisoned  for  twelve  months  upon  the  very  spot  upon 
which  he  had  built  the  first  cabin,  planted  the  first  com,  and  about  which 
he  had  fought  the  savages  in  a  hundred  fierce  enoounten.  The  first  pk>- 
neer  was  stripped  by  crafty,  gr<^edy  spcrulators  of  nearly  all  the  broad, 
fat  acres  he  had  so  blooili'y  earned.  Beggared  by  losses  and  lawsuits, 
he  moved  over  to  the  Ohio  wilderness — some  say  in  '97  and  some  say 
in  1803.  K  few  years  after  he  was  elected  Brigatlier  General  of  tlie 
Ohio  militia,  and,  in  1810,  he  united  1  iinsclf  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  ever  alter  lived  a  cousi:>icut  Clu'istian  life. 
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Tn  t8t3  the  staunch  oM  patriot  joined  the  Kentucky  troops  under 
Governor  Shelby,  and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  the  Thames.  But 
this  was  his  last  battle,  except  the  hard  "battle  of  life,"  wliich  he  sternly 
fought  to  the  very  last.  He  returned  to  his  obscure  cabin  in  the  woods, 
and  remained  at  and  near  Urbana  till  1820,  when  he  moved  to  Mad 
River,  in  sight  of  the  old  Shawnee  town  of  Wappatomica,  where  he  had 
once  been  tied  to  the  Indian  stake.  Even  here  he  was  pursued  by  judg- 
ments and  executions  from  Kentudcy»  and,  to  prevent  being  driven  ftom 
his  own  cabin  by  whites,  as  he  fonnerly  was  by  reds,  he  was  compelled 
to  have  some  land  entered  in  the  name  of  toB  wife  and  children. 

Kenton  still  had  some  large  tracts  of  mountain  lands  in  Kentucky, 
but  they  liafl  become  forfeit  to  the  State  for  taxes.  He  first  tried  bor- 
ing on  some  of  them  to  make  salt,  but  this  failing,  his  only  alternative 
was  to  aj>i)eal  to  the  Kentucky  Ixrgislature  to  release  the  forfeiture.  So, 
in  1824,  when  about  seventy  years  old,  he  mountetl  his  sorry  old  horse, 
and,  in  his  tattered  garments,  commenced  his  weary  pilgrimage.  The 
second  night  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  James  Galloway,  of  Xenia, 
Ohio,  an  old  friend  and  pioneer.  Looking  at  his  shabby  appeamnce  and 
his  wretched  saddle  and  bridle,  Galloway  gave  vent  to  his  honest  indig- 
nation* 

**  Kenton,"  he  said,  **  you  have  served  your  country  fidthfUly,  even 
to  old  age.  What  expedition  against  the  British  and  savages  ever 
raised  in  the  west,  but  what  you  were  among  the  most  prominent  in  it  ? 
Even  down  to  the  last  war,  you  were  with  Harrison  at  the  taking  of 
Proctor's  army  in  Canada ;  an  old  gray-headed  warrior,  you  couA/  not 
Stay  at  home  while  your  country  needed  your  services,  and  look  how 
they  have  neglected  you  !  How  can  you  stand  such  treatment?"  But 
the  patriot  Kenton  could  and  would  hear  no  word  against  his  country. 
Rising  from  his  seat,  he  cast  a  fiery  look  at  his  old  friend,  clinched  Us 
fist  and  with  an  angry  stamp  of  his  foot,  he  exclaimed  with  warmth: 
«  Don't  say  that  again,  Galloway  1  If  you  do,  I  will  leave  your  house 
forever  and  never  again  call  you  my  friend." 

Kenton  at  last  reached  Frankfort,  now  become  a  thrifty  and  flourish- 
ing city.  Here  he  was  utterly  unknown.  All  his  old  friends  had 
departed.  His  dilapidated  apjK'anuK  e  and  the  sorry  condition  of  his 
horse  and  its  wretched  equipments  only  provoked  mirth.  The  grizzled 
old  pioneer,  was  like  Rip  Van  ^Vinklc  appearing  after  his  long  sleep. 
He  wandered  np  and  down  the  streets,  "  the  observed  of  all  observers." 
The  very  boys  followed  him.  At  length  the  scarred  old  warrior  was 
lecogn i zed  by  General  Fletcher,  an  old  companion-in-amii.  He  grasped 
him  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  a  tailor's  shop,  bought  him  a  suit  of  dMhei 
and  hfiti  and      ha  was  dressed  took  him  to  the  State  Capitol 
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Here  he  w;ls  placed  in  the  Speaker's  chair  and  introduced  toacroirded 
assembly  of  judges,  citizens  and  legislators,  as  the  seconri  pioneet  of 
Kentucky.  The  sitnple  minded  veteran  ilsed  to  say  afterwanis  that  *'  U 
was  the  very  proudest  day  of  his  life/'  and  ten  years  subsequently,  his 
friend  Hinde  asserted,  he  was  wearing  the  self^me  hat  and  clothes. 
His  lands  were  at  once  released  and  shortly  after,  by  the  warm  exertion 
of  some  of  his  friends,  a  pension  from  Congress  of  two  hundred  ami 
fifty  dollars  was  obtained,  securing  his  old  age  from  absolute  want. 

Wiiliout  any  further  marked  notice,  Kenton  lived  in  his  lunr.l'le  cabin 
until  1S36,  when,  at  the  venerable  old  a^^c  of  eighty-one,  he  breathed 
his  last,  surrounded  by  his  finii'y  and  ni-iglibors  and  supj^orted  by  the 
consolations  of  the  Gospel.  Ilethcd  in  sight  of  llie  very  spot  where  the 
savages,  nearly  sixty  years  previous,  proposed  to  torture  him  to  death. 

General  Kenton  was  of  fiur  complexion,  six  feet  one  inch  in  height 
He  stood  and  walked  very  erect,  and,  in  the  prime  of  life,  weighed 
about  a  hundred  and  ninety  pounds.  He  never  was  inclined  to  be  coi^ 
pulent,  although  of  sufficient  fullness  to  form  a  graceful  person.  He 
had  a  soft,  tremulous  voice,  very  pleasing  to  the  hearer ;  auburn  hair 
and  laughing  gray  eyes,  which  appeared  to  fascinate  the  beholder.  He 
was  a  pleasant,  good-humored  and  obliging  companion.  When  excited 
or  provoked  to  anger,  which  was  seldom  the  case,  the  fiery  glance  of  his 
eye  would  almost  curdle  the  blood  of  tliose  with  whom  he  cnme  in  con- 
tact. His  wrath,  when  aroused,  was  a  tornado.  In  his  dealing  he  was 
perfectly  honest.  His  confidence  in  man  and  his  credulity  were  such, 
that  the  same  man  might  cheat  him  twenty  times— and,  if  he  professed 
friendship,  might  still  oontmu^  to  cheat  him.  Kentudcy  owes  it  to  jus- 
tice and  gratitude,  to  gather  up  General  Kenton's  remains  and  placi 
them  alongside  of  those  of  Boone,  in  the  sacred  soil  he  was  amoqgtfci 
first  and  the  boldest  to  defend. 

Ah,  can  this  be  the  »pot  when  tlctgi 

Tlic  bravest  of  the  brave  T 
Is  thU  rude  »Ub  the  only  mark 

or  SiouMi  KcBton't  gnveT 

TheKe  fallen  patinas,  arc  they  aO 

Hi*  iagrate  country  gave, 
To  one  who  periletf  life  so  oft 
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tUB  WETZEL  FAMILY— FATHER  AND  FIVE  SON& 
LnnSt       Right  Arm  or  thb  Whseumo  Bomndl 

lie  oecdf  no  guide  in  the  foreatt 

Mot*  dMB  Ihc  huM«r  bc« ; 
His  guides  are  the  cool,  p.rrtr  ma«tH  • 

To  ihe  northward  of  the  tree*. 
Nor  (ears  he  the  foe  whocc  fooMlj^ 

Co  light  M  ih«  SiMUBcr  air. 
Hta  lomaluwlr  tiiRffv  fn  hh  ihlrt  belt,' 

Anil  tlie  sc.ilp  Vnifc  pi'ttrts  iherSi 
The  bieallhy  Wyandou  tt'einble,  • 

And  wptmk  hit  mmt  with  fnr  ; 
VorhU  aim  in  sh:trp  and  deadly, 

Aad  his  rifle's  ring  is  clear  — /-V^rM  B  Pfym/tM, 

In  tne  year  1772,  there  came  with  the  four  Zane  brothen,  who  tet 

l.t^fl  ?.t  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek,  in  the  West  Virginian  Pan 
hantUe,  a  rough  but  brave  ar.<l  honest  old  German  by  the  name  of  John 
Wetzel — not  Whetzell  or  Whitzeli,  as  the  oUl  lionlcr  books  have  it. 
He  was  tiie  father  of  five  sons — Nhxrtin,  Georgj,  John,  Jacob  and 
Lewis,  and  two  daughters — Susan  and  Christina. 

At  tliat  time  theie  were  only  three  other  adventuiera  in  Aat  whole 
wildemesB  region— the  two  Tomlinsons,  located  on  the  Flats  of  Grave 
Creek,  and  a  mysterious  man  by  the  name  of  Tygert,  at  the  mouth  of 
MidtUe  Island  Creek.  Who  this  latter  was,  or  what  became  of  him,  no 
one  has  ever  learned.  Andrew  Zane,  shortly  after  his  own  arrival,  went 
a  short  distance  down  the  Ohio  on  a  hunting  excursion,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  fnid  this  lone  huiucr's  cabin  where  he  supposed  the  foot  oi 
white  man  had  never  yet  trodden. 

The  whole  of  this  Wetzel  fimily  were  hunters  and  Indian  fighters, 
but  the  most  daring  and  reckless  uf  all,  and  the  one  who  has  left  the 
greatest  name  on  the  western  border,  was  Lewis  W  cti^ei.  Of  huu  mors 
anon.  We  now  propose  first  to  treat  of  the  &ther  and  brothers.  The 
elder  Wetsd  spent  much  of  his  time  in  locating  lands,  hunting  and 
fishing.  In  the  very  hottest  time  of  the  Indian  troubles,  he  wss  so  rash 
as  to  build  his  cabin  at  some  distance  from  the  fort.  His  neighbors 
freqip n^ly  admonished  him  against  exposing  himself  thus  to  the  enemy  j 
but  disregarding  their  advice,  and  laughing  at  their  fears,  he  continued 
to  widen  the  range  of  his  excursions,  until  at  last  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
active  vigilaure  of  the  tawny  foe.  He  was  killed  near  Captina,  in 
1787,  on  his  return  from  Middle  Island  Creek,  under  the  following  cir- 
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conistances :  Himself  and  companion  were  in  a  canoe,  paddling  ikiwiy 
near  Uw  shore,  wlien  they  were  hailed  .by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  or- 
dered to  land.  This  they  of  course  refused,  when  imniedialely  they  were 
fired  upon,  and  Wetzel  was  shot  through  the  body.  Feeling  himsell 
mortally  wounded,  he  directed  his  companion  to  lie  down  in  the  canoe, 
while  he,  (Wetzel,)  so  long  as  strength  remained,  wovM  paddle  the  frail  ^ 
vessel  beyond  reach  of  the  savages.  In  this  way  he  saved  the  life  of  hia 
friend,  while  his  own  was  ebbing  fast.  He  died  soon  after  reaching  the 
sliore,  at  IJakcr's  station,  and  his  humble  grave  can  still  be  seen  near 
the  site  of  that  primitive  fortress.  A  rough  stone  marks  the  spot,  bear- 
ing, ia  rude  but  perfectly  distinct  characters,  '*  J.  W.,  xySy." 

Martu4  Wetzsl  made  Captive — Kills  Three  Savages. 

Itfartin,  who  was  the  oldest  of  the  fiunily,  was  once  surprised  and 

taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  remained  with  them  a  long  time. 
By  his  cheerful  disposition  and  apparent  satisfaction  with  their  mode  of 
life,  he  disarmed  their  suspicion,  acquired  their  confidencef  and  was 
adopted  into  one  of  their  families. 

He  was  free,  lumte  l  around  the  town,  returned,  danced  and  frolicked 
with  the  young  luuians,  and  appeared  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  change 
of  life.    But  all  the  time  his  heart  was  brooding  on  an  escape,  wliich  he 
wished  to  render  memorable  by  some  tragic  act  of  revenge  upon  hia 
confiding  enemies.  In  the  Fall  of  the  year,  Martin  and  three  Indiana  aet 
off  to  make  a  Fall  hunt.  They  pitched  their  camp  near  tiie  bead  oi 
Sandusky  river.   When  the  hunt  commenced,  he  was  very  carelnl  to 
return  first  in  the  evening  to  the  camp,  prepare  wood  for  the  night,  and 
do  all  other  little  offices  of  camp  duty  to  render  them  comfortable.  By 
this  means  he  lulled  any  lurking  suspirion  which  they  miglit  entertain 
towards  him.    While  hunting  one  evening,  some  distance  from  the  camp, 
he  came  across  one  of  his  Indian  camp-mates.    Martin  watched  for  a 
favorable  moment,  and  as  tlie  Indian's  attention  was  called  in  a  differ- 
ent direction,  he  shot  him  down,  scalped  him,  and  threw  his  body  into 
a  deep  liole,  which  had  been  made  by  a  large  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  covered  his  body  with  logs  and  brush,  over  which  he  strewed  leaves 
to  conceal  the  body.  He  then  hurried  tothecamp  to  prepare,  aa  unal, 
wood  fiv  the  night 

When  night  came,  one  of  the  Indians  was  missing,  and  Martin  ex- 
imsBed  great  concern  on  account  of  the  absence  of  their  comrade.  The 
other  Indians  did  not  appear  to  be  the  least  concerned  at  the  absence  of 
their  companion;  they  both  alleged  that  ,he  might  have  taken  a  large  crr- 
ck,  looking  for  new  hunting  ground,  or  that  be  might  have  puraue<i 
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•ome  wounded  game  till  it  was  too  Jate  to  return  to  camp.  In  thif 
mood  the  nibject  was  dismissed  for  the  night;  they  ate  their  supper  and 
lay  down  to  sleep.  Martin's  mind  was  so  full  of  the  thoughts  of  home, 
and  of  taking  signal  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  that  he  could  not  sleep; 
he  had  gone  too  far  to  retre:>t,  and  wlintcver  was  done  must  be  done 
quickly.  Being  now  determined  to  effect  his  escape  at  all  hazards,  the 
question  he  had  to  decide  was  whether  he  should  make  attack  on  the  two 
sleeping  Indians,  or  watch  for  a  favorable  opportunity  of  dispatching 
them  one  at  a  time.  The  latter  plan  appeared  to  him  to  be  less  subject 
to  risk  or  lailure.  The  next  morning  he  prepared  to  put  his  determina- 
tion into  execution. 

When  the  two  Indians  set  out  on  their  hunt,  he  determined  to  follow 
one  of  them  (lilce  a  true  hunting  dog  on  a  slow  trail)  till  a  fair  oppor^ 
tunity  should  present  itself  of  dispatching  him  without  alarming  his  fel- 
low.  He  cautiously  pursued  him  till  near  evening,  when  he  openly 
walked  to  him,  and  cotnmcnred  a  conversation  about  their  day's  hunt. 
Tl-^e  Indian  being  completely  o(l  his  guard,  sa<5pecting  no  danger,  Mar- 
tm  watched  for  a  favorable  moment,  when  the  Indian's  attentit>n  was 
drawn  to  a  different  direction,  and  with  one  sweep  of  his  vengeful  tom- 
aliawk  laid  him  litclcss  on  liic  ground,  scalped  him,  tumbled  his  body 
into  a  sink-hole  and  covered  it  with  brush  and  logs.  He  then  made  hi^ 
way  to  the  camp,  with  a  firm  determination  of  closing  the  bloody 
tragedy  by  killing  the  third  Indian.  He  went  out  and  composedly  waited 
at  the  camp  for  the  return  of  the  Indian.  About  sunset  he  taw  him 
ooming,  with  a  load  of  game  that  he  had  killed  swung  on  his  back. 
Martin  went  forward  under  the  pretense  of  aiding  to  disencumber  him 
of  his  load.  When  the  Indian  stooped  down  to  be  detached  of  his  load 
Martin,  with  one  fell  swoop  of  his  tomahawk,  laid  him  in  death's  eternal 
sleep.  Being  now  in  no  danger  of  pursuit,  he  leisurely  packed  up  what 
plunder  he  could  conveniently  carry  with  him,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  white  settlements,  where  he  safely  arrived  with  the  three  Indian 
ftcaips,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  a  year. 

John  Wetzel  on  a  Horse-stealing  Expsditioh. 

In  tiie  year  1791  or  '93,  the  Indians  having  made  frequent  incofsioiis 
into  the  settlements  along  the  river  Ohio,  between  Wheeling  and  the 
Mingo  Bottom,  sometimes  killing  or  capturing  whole  families;  at  oUier 
times  stealing  all  the  horses  belonging  to  a  station  or  fort,  a  company 
consisting  of  seven  men,  rendezvoused  at  a  place  r  illed  the  Beech  Bot- 
tom, on  the  Ohio  river,  a  few  miles  below  where  Wellsburg,  W.  Va., 
his  been  erected.  This  company  were  John  Wetzel,  William  M'Cul* 
21 
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kmgh,  John  Hough,  Thomas  Bi^gs,  Ju^cph  Hedges,  Kinxie  Dickefio% 
ind  a  Mr.  Linn.  Their  avowed  object  wat  to  go  to  the  Indian  town  to 
■teal  horses.  This  was  then  considered  a  legal,  honorable  business,  ii 
the  border  was  then  at  open  war  with  the  Indians.  It  would  ooljr  be 
retaliating  upon  them  in  their  own  way.  These  seven  men  were  all 
trained  to  Indian  warfare  and  a  life  in  the  woods  from  Aeir  jrondL 
Perhaps  the  western  frontier,  at  no  time,  could  fiimish  seven  men  whosa 
souls  were  better  fitted,  and  whose  nerves  and  sinews  were  better  stmng 
to  perform  any  enterprise  which  required  resolution  and  firmness. 

Tliey  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  proceeded  with  cautious  steps  and  vigi- 
lant glances  on  their  way  through  the  cheerless,  dark  and  almost  im- 
penetrable furcst  in  the  Indian  country,  till  they  came  to  an  Indian 
town,  near  where  the  head  waters  of  tlie  Sandusky  and  Muddngum 
rivets  interlock.  Here  they  made  a  fine  haul,'and  set  off  homeward 
with  about  fifteen  horses.  They  traveled  rapidly,  only  making  a  short 
halt,  tq  let  their  horses  graze  and  breathe  a  short  time  to  recruit  their 
strength  and  activity.  In  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  their  rapid 
retreat,  they  arrived  at  Wells  Creek,  not  far  from  where  the  town  ci 
Cambridge,  Ohio,  has  been  since  erected.  Here  Mr.  Linn  was  taken 
violently  sick,  and  they  must  stop  their  march,  or  leave  him  alone  to 
f»t;rish  in  the  dark  and  lonely  woods.  Our  frontiermen,  notwithstand- 
ing tlieir  rough  and  un[xjlibhed  manners,  had  too  nuich  of  my  Uncle 
Toby's  "sympathy  for  suffering  humanity,"  to  forsake  a  comrade  in 
distress.  They  halted,  and  placed  sentinels  on  their  back  trail,  who  re- 
mained  there  till  late  in  the  night,  without  seeing  any  signs  of  being 
pursued.  The  sentinels  then  returned  to  the  camp,  Mr.  Linn  still  lying 
in  eacmciating  pain.  AU  the  simple  remedies  in  their  power  were  ad> 
ministered  to  the  sick  man,  without  producing  any  effect 

Being  late  in  the  night,  they  all  lay  down  to  rest,  except  one  who 
was.  placed  as  guard.  Their  camp  was  on  a  sm  ill  branch.  Just  bo- 
fore  daybreak  the  guard  took  a  small  bucket,  and  dipped  some  water 
out  of  the  stream ;  on  carrying  it  to  the  fire  he  discovered  the  water  to 
be  muddy.  The  muddy  water  waked  his  suspicion  that  the  enemy  might 
be  approaching  them  and  be  walking  down  in  the  stream,  as  their  foot- 
steps would  be  noiseless  in  the  water.  He  waked  his  cuinpauious,  and 
commmdcated  his  suspicion.  They  arose,  examined  the  branch  a  little 
distance,  and  listened  attentively  for  some  time,  but  neither  saw  nor 
heard  anything,  and  then  concluded  it  must  have  been  raccoons,  or 
some  other  animals  paddling  in  the  stream.  After  this  conclusion  the 
company  all  lay  down  to  rest,  except  the  sentinel,  who  was  stationed 
Just  outside  of  the  light.  Happily  for  them  the  fire  liad  burned  dowi», 
and  only  a  few  coals  afforded  a  dim  light  to  point  out  wliere  iiu:y  Uy. 
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The  enemy  liad  come  silently  down  the  creek,  as  the  sentinel  susix!cted, 
to  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  place  where  they  lay,  and  fired  ser- 
eral  gunt  over  ihs  bank.  ICr.  Iiiin»  the  side  xnsn,  wu  lying  with  hit 
ride  towards  the  bank,  and  received  nearly  all  the  haUa  which  were  at 
liiit  fired. 

The  Vidians  then,  with  tremendous  yells,  mounted  the  bank  witii 

.  loaded  rifles,  war  clubs  and  tomahawks,  rushed  upon  our  men,  who  fled 
•  barefooted,  and  without  arms.  Mr.  Lonn,  Thomas  Biggs  and  Joseph 
Hedges  were  killed  in  and  near  the  camp.  William  M'Cullough  had 
run  but  a  short  distance  when  he -was  fired  at  by  the  enemy.  At  the 
instant  the  firing  w:is  given,  he  jumped  into  a  qtiagmire  and  fell ;  the 
Indians  supposing  that  they  had  killed  him,  ran  past  in  ])ursuit  of  others. 
He  soon  extricated  hiinself  out  of  the  mire,  and  so  made  his  escape. 
He  fell  in  with  John  Hough,  and  came  into  Wheeling.  John  Wetzel 
and  Kinsie  Dicterson  met  in  their  retreat,  and  returned  together.  Those 
who  made  their  escape  were  without  arms,  without  clothing  or  provisiona. 
Their  sufferings  were  great ;  but  this  they  bore  with  stoical  indifference, 
SB  it  was  the  forttme  of  war.  Whether  the  Indians  who  defeated  our 
heroes  followed  in  pursuit  froni  their  to>\'ns,  or  were  a  party  of  warrioiS, 
who  accidentally  happened  to  fall  in  with  them,  has  never  been  ascer 
tained.  From  the  place  they  had  stolen  tlie  horses,  they  had  traveled 
two  nights  and  almost  two  entire  da>-s,  without  halting,  except  just  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time,  to  let  the  horses  graze.  From  the  circumstance  of 
their  rapid  retreat  with  the  horses,  it  was  supposed  that  no  pursuit  could 
possibly  have  overtaken  them,  but  that  fate  had  decreed  that  this  party 
of  Mians  should  meet  and  defeat  them.  As  soon  as  the  straggleri 
arrived  at  Wheeling,  Oiptain  John  M*Culloiigh  collected  a  party  oC 
men,  and  went  to  Wells  Creek  and  buried  the  unfortunate  men  who 
fell  in  and  near  the  camp.  The  Indians  had  mangled  the  dead  bodies 
at  a  most  barbarous  rate.  Thus  was  closed  this  horse-stealing  tragedy. 
Those  who  survived  this  tragedy  continued  to  hunt  sad  to  fight  as  long 
as  the  war  lasted.  John  Wot /el  and  Dickcrson  died  in  the  country  near  * 
Wheeling.  Jo!m  Hough  dic<l  near  Co!uml)ia,  Ohio.  The  brave  Cap- 
tain William  M'Cullough  fell  in  m  the  campaign  with  General 
HuiL 

John  Wetzel  Captures  an  Obstinate  Savage. 

JohD  Wetsel  and  Veadi  Dickeison  associated  to  go  on  an  Indian 
scout.  They  crossed  the  Ohio  at  the  Mingo  Bottom,  three  miles  below 
where  the  town  of  Steulxinville  has  since  been  constructed.  They  set 
off  with  the  avowed  intention  of  bringing  an  Indian  prisoner.  They 
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painted  and  dressed  in  complete  Indian  style,  and  couH  talk  some  in 
their  language.  What  induced  them  to  undertake  this  hazardous  enter* 
priie  »  now  unknown ;  perhaps  the  novelty  and  danger  of  the  under* 
taking  prompted  them  to  action.  No  reward  was  given  for  either  pris- 
oners or  scalps;  nor  were  they  employed  or  paid  by  government. 
Every  man  fought  on  his  own  hook,  furnished  his  own  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  carried  his  own  baggage.  This  was,  to  all  intents,  a 
democratic  war,  as  every  one  fought  as  often  ami  as  long  as  he  pleased; 
either  by  hiniself,  or  with  such  company  as  he  could  i  on  tide  in.  As  tnc 
T.'hite  men  on  the  frontier  took  but  few  prisoners,  Wetzel  and  Dirkersou 
concluded  to  change  the  practice,  and  bring  in  an  In(han  to  make  a 
pet. 

Whatever  whim  may  have  induced  them,  they  set  olT  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  bringing  in  a  prisoner,  or  losing  their  own  scalps  in  the  at* 
tempt.  They  poshed  through  the  Indian  country  with  silent  tread  and 
a  keen  lookout,  till  they  went  near  the  head  of  the  Sandusky  river, 
where  they  came  near  a  smalt  Indian  village.  They  concealed  them- 
selves dose  lo  a  path  wliich  appeared  to  l>e  considerably  traveled.  In 
the  course  of  the  first  day  of  their  ambush,  they  saw  several  small  com- 
panies of  Indians  pass  tiicm.  As  it  was  not  their  wish  to  raise  an  alarm 
among  the  enemy,  they  permitted  them  to  i)ass  undisturbcfi.  In  the 
evening  of  the  next  day  they  s..\v  two  Indians  coming  sauntering  along 
the  road  in  quite  a  merry  mood.  They  immediately  stepped  into  the 
road,  and  with  a  confident  air,  as  if  tliey  were  meeting  friends,  went 
forward  until  they  came  within  reach  of  tiie  enemy.'  Wetzel  now  drew 
his  tomahawk,  and  with  one  sweep  knocked  an  Indian  down ;  at  the 
same  instant  Dickeison  grasped  the  other  in  his  arms,  and  threw  him  on 
the  ground.  By  this  time  Wetzel  had  killed  the  other,  and  turned  his 
hand  to  aid  in  fastening  the  prisoner.  This  completed,  they  scalped 
the  dead  Indian,  and  set  off  with  the  prisoner  for  home. 

Tliey  traveled  all  niglit  on  the  war  path  leading  towards  Wheeling. 
In  the  niurning  they  stni' k  oft  from  the  path,  and  making  diverse 
courses,  and  keeping  on  the  hardest  ground,  where  their  feet  would 
niake  the  least  impression,  they  pushed  along  till  they  had  crossed  the 
Muikingum  some  distance,  when  their  prisoner  began  to  show  a  resliTc, 
stnbbom  dispcsitiun ;  he  finally  threw  himself  on  the  ground  and  re> 
fused  to  rise.  He  held  down  his  head,  and  told  them  they  might  toma- 
hawk Mm  as  soon  as  they  pleased,  for  he  was  determined  to  go  no 
fiurther.  They  use<l  every  argument  they  could  think  of  to  induce  him 
to  proceed*  but  without  any  effect.  lU  ^^ild  he  would  prefer  dying  in 
his  native  woofis  than  to  preserve  l  is  life  a  Hitlc  longer,  and  at  last  be" 
tottttred  by  fire,  and  his  body  mangled  for  sport,  when  they  took  him 
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to  their  towns.  Tliey  assurc  l  liim  liis  life  would  be  spared,  and  UuU  he 
would  be  well  used  and  treated  with  plenty.  But  all  their  efTorts  would 
not  induce  him  to  rise  to  his  feet.  The  id*a  that  he  would  l>e  put  to 
death  for  sport,  or  in  revenge,  in  presence  of  a  large  numlicr  of  s\)Ci:- 
tators,  who  would  enjoy  with  rapture  the  scenes  of  his  torture  and 
death,  had  taken  such  a  strong  hold  of  his  mind,  that  he  delennined  to 
disappoint  the  possibility  of  their  being  gratified  at  his  expense.  As  it 
was  not  (heir  wish  to  kill  him  from  coaxing  they  conduded  to  try  if  a 
hickory,  well  applied,  would  not  bend  his  stubborn  soul.  ^This,  too, 
fioled  to  have  any  effect.  He  appeared  to  be  as  callous  and  indifferent 
U)  the  lash  as  if  he  had  been  a  cooper's  horse.  What  invin  ;1  '  •  resolu- 
tion and  fortitude  was  evinced  by  this  son  of  the  forest !  Findsig  all 
their  efforts  to  urge  him  forward  inciTcctual,  they  determined  to  put 
him  to  death.  Tliey  then  lonuliawked  and  scalped  him,  and  left  hit 
body  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  and  to  the  birds  of  the  air. 
Hie  scalp-hunters  then  returned  home  with  their  two  scalps ;  but  vexed 
and  disappointed  that  they  couU  not  bring  with  them  the  prisoner. 

Jacob  Wetzel  and  Simon  Kenton  Attack  an  Indian  Cawp. 

Of  Jacob  Wetzel's  history,  writes  McDonald,  I  can  give  but  a  ratugrc 
account,  althouf^h  I  have  heard  of  many  of  his  exploits  in  the  old  In- 
dian war.  rSut  my  recollection  of  them  is  so  indistinct  and  confused, 
that  I  will  not  attempt  to  relate  but  one  of  the  numerous  fights  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  In  that  battle  he  had  a  comrade  who  was  his 
equal  in  intrepidity,  and  his  superior  in  that  cautious  prudence  which 
constitutes  the  efficient  warrior.  That  headstrong  fury  with  which 
many  of  our  old  firontiermen  rushed  into  danger,  was  the  cause  of 
many  distressmg  disasters.  They  frequently,  by  their  headlong  couise, 
ptfvtoined  such  sncoessful  actions,  that  if  any  military  exploits  deserve 
tjie  charac^^  of  sublime,  they  were  eminently  such. 

l*he  tt>Uowmg  relation  i  had  Irom  General  Kenton.  He  and  Wet- 
ael  made  arrangements  to  make  a  Fall  hunt  together,  and  lor  that  pur- 
pose they  went  into  the  hilly  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky 
river.  When  they  arrived  where  they  intended  to  make  their  hunt, 
they  discovered  some  signs  of  Indians  having  preoccupied  the  ground. 
It  would  have  been  out  of  character  in  a  Kenton  and  a  Wcuel  to  re- 
treat without  first  ascertaining  the  description  and  number  of  the 
enemy.  They  determined  to  find  the  Indian  camp,  whidi  they  believed 
was  at  BO  great  distance  from  them,  as  they  had  heard  repc^  c«  guns 
late  in  the  evening  and  early  the  nest  morning  in  the  same  direction. 
This  convinced  them  that  the  camp  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
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firing.  Our  heroes  moved  cautiously  about,  making  as  little  sign  as  pod* 
nbie,  that  they  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  enemy.  Towards  even* 
ing  of  the  second  day  after  they  arrived  on  the  ground,  they  4i8Q0veied 
the  Indian  camp. 

They  kept  themselves  concealed,  determined,  as  soon  at  night  ap> 
proached,  to  reconnoitre  the  situation  and  number  of  the  enemy ;  and 
then  govern  tlieir  future  operations  as  prudence  might  dictate.  11iey 

found  five  Indians  in  tlie  camp.  Having  confidence  in  themselves  and 
in  their  usual  good  fortune,  they  concluded  to  attack  them  boldly. 
Contrary  to  military  rules,  they  agreed  to  defer  the  attack  till  light.  In 
military  affairs  it  is  a  general  rule  to  avoid  night  fights,  except  where 
small  numbers  intend  to  assault  a  larger  force.  The  night  is  then  chosen, 
as  in  the  darkness  the  numbers  of  the  assailants  being  uncertain,  may 
produce  panics  and  confusion,  which  may  give  the  victory  to  far  inferior 
numbers.  Our  heroes  chose  daylight  and  an  open  field  for  the  fight. 
There  was  a  htgs  fidlen  tree  lying  near  the  camp  j  this  would  serve  as  a 
rampart  for  defence  and  would  also  serve  to  conceal  tliera  from  observa- 
tion till  the  battle  commenced.  They  took  their  station  behind  the  log, 
and  tliere  lay  till  broad  daylight,  when  they  were  able  to  draw  a  dear 
bead. 

Jacob  Wetzel  had  a  double-barreled  rifle.  Their  guns  were  cocked 
— they  look  aim,  and  gave  the  preconcerted  signal — firetl,  and  two  In- 
dians fell.  As  quick  as  thought,  Wetzel  fired  his  second  load,  and  down 
fell  the  third  Indian.  Theur  number  was  now  equal,  so  they  bounded 
over  the  log,  screaming  and  yelling  at  the  highest  pitch  of  their  voioeSy 
to  strike  terror  vaM  their  remaining  enemies,  and  were  among  tiiem  be- 
fore they  recovered  from  the  sudden  surprise.  The  two  remaining  In- 
dians, without  arms,  took  to  their  heels,  and  ran  in  different  directions. 
Kenton  pursued  one,  whom  he  soon  overhauled,  tomaliawked  and 
scalped,  and  then  returned  with  the  bloody  trophy  to  the  camp. 
Shortly  iMer  Wetzel  returned  with  the  scalp  of  the  tiftn  Indian,  'f 
4ras  a  wl  ale  slaughter,  that  but  few  ext:ept  sucb  men  as  xkcnioo  «aa 
Wetxei  wouiii  have  attempteO. 
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LKWIS  WBtZEL.  THE  fiOONE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Stout-hcMtad  Lewb  Wetari 

Rode  down  the  river  shore. 
The  wilderness  behind  him 
Aad  tka  wildenua  Mora.— iA^m^^Wml 

Bot  of  all  the  Wetzel  family  Ixwis  was  the  most  famous.  Without 
him  the  history  of  Northwestern  Virginia  would  be  like  the  '*  play  o( 
Hamlet  witii  Hamlet  left  out."  His  presence  m  a  tower  of  itiength 
to  tbe  aettlen,  and  for  many  years  he  was  esteemed  the  right  arm  of 
tteir  defence.  With  most  of  the  famed  hunters  of  the  west,  Indian 
fil^iting  was  only  an  episode— -fzequently  a  compulsory  one — of  their 
ilorroy  lives,  but  with  Wetzel  it  was  a  Ufe  business.  He  plunged  reck- 
lessly into  the  fearful  strife,  and  was  never  contented  unless  roaming  the 
wilderness  solitudes,  trailing  the  savages  to  tlieir  very  homes  and  rushing 
to  combat,  regardless  of  lime,  pliK  c  or  ntimlicrs.  BoM,  wary  and  tire- 
less, he  stood  without  an  equal  in  liie  perilous  profession  to  which  be  had 
sworn  to  devote  himself. 

No  man  on  tlie  western  frontier  was  more  dreaded  by  the  enemy,  and 
aonedid  more  to  beat  him  back  into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  reclaim  tiw 
expanaeless  domain  which  we  now  enjoy.  By  many  he  is  regarded  as 
Uttte  better  than  a  semi-savage— a  man  whose  disposition  was  that  of  an 
enraged  tiger— whose  only  propensity  was  for  blood,  but  this  De  Hass 
(excellent  authority)  asserts  was  not  true.  He  was  never  known  to 
iniiict  unwonted  cruelty  upon  women  and  children,  as  has  been  chargrxl 
upon  him;  aud  he  never  was  found  to  torture  or  mutilate  hb  victim, as 
many  of  the  traditions  would  indicate.  He  was  revengeful,  because  he 
had  suffered  deep  injury  at  the  hinds  of  that  race,  and  woe  to  the  Indian 
warrior  who  crossed  liis  path.  He  was  literally  a  man  without  fear. 
He  was  brave  as  a  lion,  cunning  as  a  fox;  "  daring  where  daring  was 
tlie  wiser  part — prudent  when  discretion  was  valcn's  better  ael£'*  He 
seemed  to  possess,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  Intuitive  imowledge 
which  can  ^ne  constitute  a  good  and  efficient  bunter,  addea  to  which, 
he  was  sagacious,  prompt  to  act,  and  always  aiming  to  render  his  actions 
efficient.  Such  was  Lewis  Wetid,  the  celebrated  Indian  hunter  ol 
Western  Virginia. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  T^wis  was  about  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and,  in  common  with  his  brothers,  or  those  who  were  old  enough, 
iwore  sleepless  vengeance  against  the  whole  Indian  race.   Terribly  did 
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he  and  the/  carry  that  resolution  into  effect.  From  that  time  forwanl, 
they  were  devoted  to  the  woods ;  and  an  Indian,  whether  in  peace  oc 
war,  at  night  or  by  day,  was  a  doomed  man  in  the  presence  of  either. 
The  name  of  Wetzel  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  heart  of  the 
stoutest  savage,  before  whom  a  more  terrible  image  could  not  be  con- 
jured up  than  one  of  these  relentless  "  Long  Knives." 

The  first  event  worthy  of  record,  in  the  life  of  our  hero,  occurred 
when  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  Indians  had  not  been 
very  trouble^iome  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  father's,  and  no  great 
apprdiensions  wem  felt,  as  it  was  during  a  season  of  comparative 
quietude.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  Lewis  had  just  stepped  from  hit 
father's  door,  and  was  looking  at  his  brother  Jacob  playing,  when,  sud- 
denly turning  toward  the  com  crib,  he  saw  a  gun  pointing  around  the 
comer.  Quick  as  thought  he  jumped  bark,  hut  not  in  time  to  escape 
the  ball ;  it  took  effect  upon  the  breast  bone,  carrying  away  a  small 
portion,  and  cutting  a  fearful  wound  athwart  the  chest.  In  an  instant, 
two  athletic  warriors  sprang  from  .behind  the  crib,  and  quietly  making 
prisoners  of  the  lads,  bore  tliem  off  witliout  being  discovered.  On  the 
second  day  they  readied  the  Ohio,  and  crossing  near  the  mouth  of  Mc- 
Mahan's  Creek,  gained  the  Big  Lick,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
river. 

During  the  whole  of  this  painful  march,  Lewis  suffered  severely  from 
his  wound,  but  bore  up  with  true  courage,  knowing  that  if  he  com- 
plained, the  tomahawk  would  be  his  doom.  That  night,  on  lying  down, 
the  Indians,  contrary  to  their  custom,  iluled  to  tie  their  prisoners. 
I^ewis  now  resolved  to  escape,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  satis- 
fying himself  that  the  Indians  were  asleep,  touched  Jacob,  and  both 
arose  witliMut  disturbing  their  captors.  Lewis,  leading  the  way,  pushed 
into  the  woods.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not  travel  without 
moccasins,  he  returned  to  tlie  camp  and  soon  came  back  witli  two  pair, 
which,  having  fitted  on,  Lewis  said  :  "  Now  I  must  go  bark  for  fatiier'i 
gun."  Securing  this,  the  two  boys  started  Ibr  home.  Fmding  the  path, 
they  traveled  on  briskly  for  some  time ;  but  hearing  a  noise,  listened 
and  ascertained  the  Indians  were  in  pursuit.  The  lads  stepped  aside  as 
the  pursuers  came  up,  and  then  again  moved  on.  Soon  they  heard  the 
Indians  return,  and  by  the  same  plan  eifectually  eluded  them.  Before 
daylight  they  were  again  followed  by  two  on  horsel  ack,  but,  resorting 
to  a  similar  expedient,  readily  escaped  detection.  On  the  following 
day,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  boys  reached  the  Oiiio,  at  a  point  oppo- 
site Zane's  Island.  Lashing  together  two  logs,  they  crossed  over,  and 
were  ooce  more  with  their  friends. 
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Lewis  Wetzel  Kills  Turbb  Savagbs  m  a  Runnimo  Pioirr. 

Sbordy  alter  Cnwfoid's  defeat*  a  man  named  Thomas  Mills,  in  escap- 
ing from  that  unfortunate  expedition,  reached  the  Indian  Spring,  about 
nine  miles  from  Wheeling,  on  the  present  National  Road,  where  he  wm 
fompeUed  to  leave  his  horse  and  proceed  to  Wheeling  on  foot.  Thence 

he  went  to  Van  Metre's  Fort,  and,  after  a  day  or  two  of  rest,  induced 
Lewis  Wetzel  to  go  with  him  to  the  spring  f  )r  his  horse.  Lewis  cautioned 
him  against  the  danger,  but  Mills  was  iletermined,  and  the  two  started. 
Approaching  ilic  sjiring,  they  discovered  the  horse  tied  to  a  tree,  and 
Wetxel  at  once  roinprolicnded  their  danger.  Mills  walked  up  to  unfasten 
the  animal,  wiien  nihiantiy  a  discharge  of  rifles  followed,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate man  lell,*  mortally  wounded. 

Wetad  now  turned,  and,  knowing  liis  only  escape  was  in  flight, 
phinged  through  the  enemy,  and  bounded  off  at  the  very  extent  of  his 
speed.  Four  fleet  Indians  followed  in  rapid  pursuit,  whooping  in  proud 
exultation  of  soon  overhauling  their  intended  victim.  After  a  chase  of 
half  a  mile,  one  of  the  most  active  savages  approached  so  close  that 
Wetzel  was  afraid  he  might  throw  his  tomahawk,  and  instantly  wheeling) 
shot  the  fellow  dead  in  his  tracks. 

In  early  youth  I>ewis  had  acquired  the  habit  of  loading  his  gun  while 
at  a  full  run,  and  now  he  felt  the  great  advantage  of  it.  Keeping  in 
»/lvaiice  of  his  pursuers  during  anotiicr  half  mile,  a  second  Indian  c^me 
up,  and,  turning  to  fire,  the  savage  caught  the  end  of  his  gun,  and,  for 
a  time,  tlie  contest  was  doubtful.  At  one  moment  the  Indian,  by  his 
great  strength  and  dexterity,  brought  Wetsel  to  his  knee,  and  had  nearly 
wrenched  the  rifle  from  the  hands  of  his  antagonist,  when  Lewis,  by  a 
renewed  effort,  drew  the  weapon  from  the  grasp  of  the  savage,  and» 
ihnjsting  tlie  muzzle  against  the  side  of  his  neck,  pulled  the  trigger, 
killing  him  instantly.  The  two  other  Indians,  by  this  time,  had  nearly 
overtaken  him;  but  leaping  forward,  he  kept  ahead,  until  his  unerring 
rifle  was  a  third  time  loaded. 

Anxious  to  liave  done  with  that  kind  of  spf)rt,  he  slackened  his  pac^, 
and  even  stopped  once  or  twice  to  give  his  pursuers  an  opportunity  to 
(sure  him.  Every  time,  however,  he  looked  round,  the  Indians  treed, 
unwilling  any  longer  to  encounter  his  destructive  weapon.  After  run* 
ning  a  mile  or  two  &rther  in  this  manner,  he  reached  an  open  piece  of 
ground,  and,  wheeling  suddenly,  the  foremost  Indian  jumped  behind  a 
Iree,  but  which,  not  screening  his  body,  Wetsel  fired,  and  dangerously 
wounded  him  The  remaining  Indian  made  an  iiumc  liate  retreat,  yeU* 
lag  as  he  went,  "J^(»  <aUk  dot  mam,  him  gun  ahttay  ioatUd,** 
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lo  the  Summer  of  1786,  the  Indians  having  become  troublesome  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling,  particularly  in  the  Short  Creek  lettle- 
mentt  and  a  party  having  killed  a  man  near  Mingo  Bottom,  it  wai  do 
temdncd  to  send  an  expedition  after  the  retreating  enemy,  of  suflScient 
force  to  chastise  them  most  eflectually.  A  subscription  or  pony  ptum 
was  made  up,  and  one  hundred  dollars  were  offered  to  the.  man  who 
should  bring  in  the  first  Indian  scalp.  Major  McMahan,  living  at  Beadi 
Bottom,  heatled  the  expedition,  and  Lewis  Wetzel  was  one  of  his  men 
They  crossed  the  river  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  procee<led,  by  a  rapid 
march,  to  the  Muskingum.  'I'he  expedition  numbered  about  twenty 
men  ;  and  an  advance  of  five  were  detailed  to  reronnoitre.  This  party 
reported  to  the  commaiuler  that  they  had  discovered  the  camp  of  tlic 
enemy,  but  that  it  was  far  too  numerous  to  think  of  making  an  attack. 
A  consultation  was  thereupon  held,  and  an  immediate  retreat  detei^ 
mined  otk. 

During  the- conference  Liew.  Wetzel  sat  upon  a  log,  with  his  gun  dre- 
lessly  restii^  across  his  knees.  The  moment  it  was  resolved  to  retreat, 
most  of  the  party  started  in  disordered  haste  ;  but  the  commander,  ob- 
serving Wetsel  still  sitting  on  tlie  log,  turned  to  inquire  if  he  was  na( 
going  along.  "No,"  was  his  sullen  reply;  "I  came  out  to  hunt  In- 
dians, and  now  that  they  arc  found,  I  am  not  going  home,  like  a  fool, 
with  my  fingers  in  my  mouth.  1  am  determined  to  take  an  Indian  scalp 
or  lose  my  own."  All  arguments  were  unavailing,  and  there  they  were 
comjielled  lo  leave  him ;  a  lone  man,  in  a  desolate  wilderness,  surrounded 
by  an  enemy— vigilant,  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and  of  horrid  barbarity— 
with  no  friend  but  his  rifle,  and  no  guide  but  the  sure  index  which  m 
AU-Wise  Providence  has  deep  set  in  the  heavens  above.  Once  bj  him- 
self, and  looking  around  to  feel  satisfied  that  they  were  all  gone,  he 
gathered  his  blanket  about  him,  adjusteil  his  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife,  shouldered  his  rifle,  and  moved  off  in  an  opposite  directUuit 
hoping  that  a  small  party  of  Indians  might  be  met  with.  Keeping  away 
from  the  larger  streams,  he  strolled  on  cautiously,  jieering  into  every 
dell  and  suspicious  cover,  and  keenly  sensitive  to  the  least  sound  oi  a 
dubious  character. 

Nothing,  liowcver,  crossed  his  path  tliat  day.  Tiie  night  being  dark 
and  chilly,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  fire;  but  to  diow  a  light,  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemy,  would  be  to  invite  to  certain  destruction.  To  avoid 
this,  he  constmcted  a  small  coal  pit  out  of  bark,  dried  leaves,  etc., 
and  covering  these  widi  loose  earth,  leaving  an  occasional  air  hole,  he 
seated  himself,  encircling  the  pit  with  his  legs,  and  then  completed  the 
whole  by  covering  his  head  with  the  blanket.  In  this  manner  he  would 
produce  a  temperature  equal,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  that  of  a  "atova 
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roonL"  Tliis  was  certainly  an  original  and  Ingenious  mode  of  getting 
up  a  fire,  without,  at  the  same  time,  endangering  liiniself  by  a  light. 

During  most  of  the  following  ilay  he  roanv.d  through  the  forest  with- 
out noticing  any  "sipns"  of  Intli.ms.  At  kii^rtli  snv  ke  was  discovered', 
and  going  in  the  direction  of  it,  he  found  a  lamp,  but  tenantless.  It 
contained  two  blankets  and  a  small  k(.  t(lc,  which  VVet/.cl  at  once  knew 
belonged  to  two  Indians,  wIjo  were,  doubtless,  out  hunting.  Conceal- 
ing lumself  in  the  matted  undergrowth,  he  jpatiently  awaited  the  re- 
turn of  the  occupants.  Ahont  sunset,  one  of  the  Indianr  came  in  and 
made  up  the  fire,  and  went  to  cooking  hs  supper.  Shortly  after,  the 
other  came  in.  They  ate  their  supper,  and  began  to  sing,  and  amuse 
tbenielves  by  telling  comic  stories,  at  which  they  would  burst  into  roais 
of  laughter.  Singing  and  telling  amusing  stories,  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  white  and  redmen,  when  lying  in  their  hunting  camps. 

About  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  one  of  the  Pndians  wrajjped  his  blanket 
around  him,  shouldered  his  rifle,  took  a  chunk  of  fire  in  his  hand  and 
left  the  camp,  doul  tless  with  the  intention  of  going  to  watch  a  deer- 
lick.  The  fire  and  smoke  would  serve  to  keep  off  the  gnats  and  mos- 
quitoes. It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  tliat  deer  arc  not  alarmed  at  seeing 
fire,  from  the  circumstance  of  meeting  it  so  frequently  in  the  Fall  and 
Winter  seasons,  when  the  leaves  and  grass  are  dry,  and  the  woods  on 
file.  The  absence  of  the  Indian  was  a  cause  of  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment to  our  hero,  whose  .trap  was  so  happily  set  that  he  consid* 
ered  his  game  secure.  He  still  indulged  the  hope  that  the  Indian 
would  return  to  camp  before  day,  but  4n  this  he  was  disappointed. 
There  are  birds  in  the  woods  which  commence  chirping  just  before 
break  of  day,  and,  like  the  cock,  give  notice  to  the  woodsman  that  light 
will  soon  appear.  Lewis  heard  the  wooded  songsters  begin  to  chatter, 
and  determined  to  tlelay  no  longer  the  work  of  death  for  the  return 
the  other  Indian. 

He  walked  to  the  camp  with  a  noiseless  step,  and  found  his  victim 
buried  in  profound  sleep,  lying  upon  one  side.  He  drew  his  scalping 
Imife,  and  with  the  utmost  force,  impelled  by  revenge,  sent  the  blade 
thnmgh  his  heart.  He  said  the  Indian  gave  a  short  quiver,  a  convul- 
sive motion,  and  then  laid  still  in  the  sleep  of  death.  Lewis  scalped 
him,  and  set  out  for  home.  He  arrived  at  the  Mingo  Bottom  only  one 
day  after  his  unsuocessfiU  companions,  tie  claimed  and  received  the  ie> 
ward. 
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A  mbst  fatal  decoy,  on  the  frontier,  was  the  turkey  call.    On  ser- 
eral  occasions,  men  from  the  fort  at  Wlieclinir  had  ^one  across  the  hill  in 
quest  of  a  turkey,  whose  plaintive  cries  liail  elicited  their  attention,  and, 
on  more  than  one  ok  asion,  the  men  never  returned.    Wetzel  suspcrtcd 
llie  cause,  anil  determined  to  satisfy  himself.    On  the  east  side  of  tiie 
Creek  Hill,  and  at  a  point  elevated  at  least  sixty  ftet  above  tbc  water, 
there  is  a  capacious  cavern,  (we  have  seen  this  cavern  within  the  year,) 
the  entrance  to  which,  at  that  time,  was  almost  obscnred  by  a  heavy 
growth  of  vines  and  foliage.   Into  this  the  alluring  savage  would  crawl, 
and  could  there  have  an  extensive  view  of  tlie  hill  front  on  the  opponte 
side.    From  that  cavern  issued  the  decoy  of  dcatli  to  more  than  one 
iiKautious  soldier  and  settler.    Wetzel  knew  of  the  existence  and  ex- 
act lixahty  of  the  cave,  and  accordingly  started  out  before  day,  and, 
by  a  cir<  uitr)us  route,  reached  tl'.c  spot  from  tlic  roar.    Posting  himself 
so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  oi)ening,  he  waite<l  jiatiently  for  the 
expected  cry.    Directly  the  twisted  tuft  of  an  Indian  warrior  slowly 
rose  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and,  looking  cautiously  about,  sent  Ibrth 
tlie  long,  shrill,  peculiar    cry/' sounding  like  chug  a-lug,  diug-a-lug, 
chttg-a-.ug,  chug,  and  immediately  sank  back  out  of  view.  Lewis 
screened  himself  in  his  position,  cocked  his  gun,  and  anxiously  waited  fbr 
a  reappearance  of  the  head.    In  a  few*  minutes  up  rose  the  tufk;  Lewis 
drew  a  fine  aim  at  the  p     'led  head,  and  the  next  instant  the  brains  of 
the  savage  were  scattered  about  the  cave.     T/t  if  turkey  troubled  the 
inhat)itants  no  longer,  and  tradition  does  not  say  whether  the  place  was 
ever  af'cr  similarly  occupied.  * 

A  singular  custom  with  this  daring  borderer  was  to  take  a  Fall  hunt 
into  the  Indian  country.  Equipping  himself,  he  set  out  and  penetrated 
to  the  l^uskingum,  and  fell  upon  a  camp  of  four  Indians.  Heatating 
a  moment,  whether  to  attack  a  party  so  much  his  superior  in  numerical 
strength,  he  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  At  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, when  naught  was  heard  but  the  long,  dismal  howl  of  the  wolf, 

"  CrwA  .u  dc;iih,  .ind  hunfij     die  grave. 
Burning  for  blood,  bony,  piunt  and  grim,** 

he  moved  cautiously  from  his  covert,  and,  gliding  tlirotigh  the  darkness, 
stealthily  approa(  hcd  the  camp,  supporting  his  rifle  in  one  iiand  and  a 
tou)ahawk  in  the  otlicr.  A  dim  flicker  from  the  caujp  nre  faintly  re- 
vealed the  forms  of  tlie  sleejjor.s.  wrapped  in  that  {irofound  slumber, 
which,  to  part  of  lliem,  was  to  know  no  waking.  Tliere  they  lay,  vrith 
their  dark  fares  turned  up  to  the  night-feky,  In  the  deep  lOliftide  of  theii 
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ou-n  wilderness,  little  dreaming  that  their  most  relentless  enemy  was 
lujveriiig  over  them. 

Quietly  resting  his  gun  against  a  tree,  he  unsheatlic-d  his  knife,  and, 
with  an  intrepidity  tliat  could  never  be  surpassed,  btcppcd  boldly  for- 
ward like  the  minuter  of  death,  and,  quick  as  thought,  cleft  the  skull  of 
one  of  bis  sleeping  victims.  In  an  instant,  a  second  one  was  similarlj 
.  served ;  and,  as  a  third  attempted  to  rise,  confused  by  the  horrid  yells 
with  which  Wetzel  accompanied  his  blows,  he  too  sluured  the  fate  of  his. 
comi)anions,  and  sank  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  ruthless  s\>\iT.  Th.e 
fourth  darted  into  tlie  darkness  of  the  woods  and  escaped,  although 
Wetrel  pursued  him  sonitt  distance.  Returning  to  camp,  he  scniped  his 
victims,  and  then  left  for  home.  When  asked,  on  his  return,  what 
luck?  "Not  much,"  he  replied.  "I  treed  four  Indians,  but  one  got 
away."  J  ias  unexampled  achievement  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  most 
daring,  and,  at  the  same  time,  successful  hunters  of  Itis  day.  'Fiie  dis- 
tance to  and  from  the  scene  of  this  adventure  could  not  have  been  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles. 

Dutiug  one  of  his  scouts  in  tlie  imioediate  neighborhood  of  Wlieeling, 
oar  hero  took  shelter,  on  a  stormy  evening,  in  a  deserted  cabin  on  the 
bottom,  not  far  from  what  was  then  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Woods.  Gathering  a  few  broken  bonrds,  he  prepared  a  place,  in  the 
loft,  to  sleep.  Scarcely  had  he  got  himself  adjnstcrl  for  a  nap  when  six 
Indians  entered,  and,  striking  a  fire,  commenced  prei)aring  their  homely 
meal.  W'etzcl  watched  their  movements  closely,  with  drawn  knife,  de- 
termined, the  niuuienl  he  was  discovered,  to  leap  into  their  midst,  and, 
in  the  confusion,  endeavor  to  escape.  Fortunately,  they  did  not  see 
him;  and,  soon  after  supper,  the  whole  six  fell  asleep.  Wetsel  now 
crawled  noiselessly  down,  and  hid  himself  behind  a  log,  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  door  of  the  cabin.  At  early  dawn,  a  tall  savage 
stepped  from  the  door,  and  stretching  up  both  hands  in  a  long,  hearty 
yawn,  seemed  to  draw  in  new  life  from  the  pure,  invigorating  atmos- 
phere. In  an  instant  Wetzel  had  his  linger  upon  the  trigger,  and  the 
next  moment  the  Indian  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  his  life's  bloo:i 
gushing  upon  the  young  grass,  brilliant  with  the  morning  dew-drops. 
The  rewrt  of  the  rifle  had  not  ceased  eclioing  througli  the  valley,  ere 
the  daring  borderer  was  far  away,  secure  from  all  pursuit. 

Some  time  after  General  Harmar  had  erected  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
tl«  Mttsldngum  river,  where  Marietta  now  stands,  atx)ut  1789,  he  em- 
ployed some  white  men  to  go,  with  a  flag,  among  the  nearest  Indian 
tribes,  to  prevail  with  them  to  come  to  the  fort,  and  there  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace.  A  large  number  of  Indians  came,  on  the  general 
invitation,  and  encamped  on  the  Muskingum  river,  a  few  miles  above 
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Its  mouth.  General  Harmar  issued  a  proclamation,  giving  notice  that 
i  cessation  of  arms  was  mutually  agreed  upon,  between  tlie  while  and 
redmen,  till  an  effort  for  a  treaty  of  peace  should  be  coucluded. 

A&  treaties  of  peace  with  Indians  had  been  so  frequently  vioUrtied« 
bnt  little  faith  was  placed  in  the  stability  of  such  engjapements  by  the 
iiontiennen;  notwithstanding  tfiat  they  were  as  frequently  the  Aggies- 
sors  as  wefe  the  Indians.  Half  the  backwoodsmen  of  that  day  had 
been  bom  in  a  fort,  and  grew  to  manhood,  as  it  were,  in  a  siege.  The 
IndiaL  war  had  continued  so  long,  and  was.  so  bloody,  that  they  be* 
lieved  war  with  them  was  to  continue  as  long  as  both  sur\'ived  to  fieht. 
With  these  imprc5sions,  as  they  considered  the  Indians  faithiess,  it  was 
difficult  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  stability  of  treaties.  While  Gen- 
eral Harmar  was  diligently  engaged  with  the  ludiuns,  endeavoring  to 
make  peace,  Lewis  Wetzel  concluded  to  go  to  Fort  Ilarmar,  aiid,  as 
the  Indians  would  be  passing  and  repassing  between  their  camp  and 
the  foTt»  he  would  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  killing  one. 

He  associated  with  himself  in  this  enterprise,  a  man  -named  Veach 
IMckerson,  who  was  only  a  small  grade  below  him  in  restless  daring. 
As  soon  as  the  enteri»ise  was  resolved  on,  they  were  impatient  to  put  it 
in  execution,  The  more  danger,  the  more  excited  and  impatient  they 
were  to  execute  their  plan.  They  !set  off  without  delay,  and  arrived  at 
the  desired  point,  and  sat  themselves  down  in  amlnish,  near  the  path 
leading  from  the  fort  to  the  Indian  camp.  Shortly  after  they  had  con- 
cealed themselves  by  tlie  wayside,  tlicy  saw  an  In<lian  approariung  on 
horselfark,  running  his  horse  at  full  speed.  They  called  to  him,  but, 
owing  to  the  clatter  of  the  horse*s  feet,  he  did  not  hear  or  heed  their 
call,  but  kept  on  at  a  sweeping  gallop.  When  the  Indian  had  nearly 
passed,  they  concluded  to  give  him  a  shot  as  he  rode.  They  fired;  but, 
as  the  Indian  did  not  M,  they  thought  they  had  missed  him. 

As  the  alarm  would  soon  be  spread  that  an  Indian  had  been  shot  ati 
and  as  large  numbers  of  them  were  near  at  hand,  they  commenced  an 
immediate  retreat  to  their  home.  As  their  neighbors  knew  the  object 
)f  their  exjx^dition,  as  soon  as  they  retiTucd  they  were  asked,  what 
luck?  Wetzel  answered  tlul  they  had  batl  luck — they  had  seen  but  one 
Indian,  and  he  on  liorsebark — that  they  had  fired  at  him  as  he  ro<'le, 
but  he  did  not  fall,  but  went  olT  scratching  his  lac  k,  as  if  he  had  Ixreu 
Stung  by  a  yellowjackct.  The  truth  was,  they  had  shot  him  through 
the  hips  and  lower  part  of  the  belly.  He  rode  to  the  fort,  and  that 
uight  expired  of  his  wounds.  It  proved  to  be  a  large,  fine-looking 
«ivage,  of  considerable  celebrity,  and  known  by  the  name  of  George 
vVashington. 

It  was  soon  rumored  to  Genera^  Harmar  that  Lewis  Wetad  waa  Hm 
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nrurdcrcr.  O-jucral  Harniar  sent  a  Cai'faiu  KiimsiHirv,  with  a  f  onui-.viiv 
of  men,  to  the  Mingo  Boltoui,  with  onicrs  to  take  W  cucl,  alive  or  fiia-.l 
^-a  useless  and  impotent  order.  A  coinjuny  of  men  could  as  casiiy 
have  drawn  Beelzebub  out  of  the  bottomless  pit»  as  take  Lewis  Wetzel, 
by  force,  from  the  Mingo  Bottom  settkmeat.  On  the  day  that  Captain 
Kingsbury  arrived,  there  was  a  shooting  match  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
Lewis  was  there.  As  soon  as  the  object  of  Captain  Kingsbury  wai 
liscertained,  it  was  resolved  to  ambush  the  Captain's  barge,  and  kdl  him 
and  his  company. 

Happily  Major  McMalun  was  present  to  prevent  tliis  catastrophe, 
who  prevailed  on  Wetzel  and  his  friends  to  suspend  the  attack  till  he 
would  pay  Captain  Kin<_'<l>ury  a  vi^it ,  }ierl..q)s  he  would  indu'  e  him  to 
return  witliuut  making  an  aUcmpl  to  laKe  W'eLzel.  With  a  great  deal 
of  reluctance,  they  agreed  Co  suspend  the  attack  till  Major  McMahan 
dioold  return.  The  resentment  and  fury  of  Wetxel  and  his  friends 
were  boiling  and  blowing  like  the  steam  from  a  scape  pipe  of  a  steam- 
boat. "A  pretty  affair  this,"  said  they,  **to  hang  a  man  for  killing  an 
Indian,  when  they  are  kirin;;  some  of  our  men  almost  every  day." 
Major  McMahan  informed  Cajn  lin  Kingsbury  of  the  force  and  fury  of 
the  people,  and  assured  him  that,  if  he  persisted  in  the  attempt  to  seize 
Wetzel,  he  wcmiM  have  all  the  settlers  in  the  country  upon  him;  tliat 
nothing  could  save  him  and  Ins  fellows  from  massacre  but  a  speiidy 
return.  The  Cajit  liti  touk  his  advic  e,  and  fortlnvith  returned  to  Fort 
Hannar.    WeUei  considered  the  affair  now  as  hnaily  adjusted. 

As  Lewis  was  never  long  stationary,  but  ranged,  at  will,  along  the 
river  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  was  a  welcome  guest 
and  perfectly  at  home  wherever  he  went,  shortly  after  the  attempt  to 
leize  him  by  Captain  Kmgsbury,  he  got  into  a  canoe,  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  down  the  Ohio  to  Kentucky.  He  had  a  friend,  by  the 
name  of  Hamilton  Cair,  who  had  lately  settled  on  the  island  nearFwt 
Harmar.  Here  he  stopped,  with  the  view  of  lo<lging  for  the  night.  By 
•ome  means,  which  never  were  explained.  General  Harmar  was  advised 
of  his  being  on  the  island.  A  g\;arii  v.  as  ^cnt,  who  crossed  to  the  island, 
surrounded  Mr.  Carr's  house,  went  ui,  and,  as  Wetzel  lay  asleep,  he 
was  seiie«i  by  numbers,  his  hautls  and  feet  securely  bound,  and  he  was 
burned  off  into  a  boat,  and  from  thence  placed  in  a  guard-room,  where 
be      loaded  with  iiooi. 
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Handcuffed  bv  General  Harxur  and  Makes  his  Escaps. 

Theigoonunyof  wearing  iron  handcuffs  and  hobbles, and  beiiq^ chained 

down,  to  a  man  of  his  independent  and  resolute  spirit,  was  more  painfu) 
than  death.  Shortly  after  he  was  confined,  he  sent  for  General  Harmar, 
and  requested  a  visit.  Tlie  General  went.  Wetzel  admitted,  without 
hesitation,  "that  he  had  shot  the  Indian."  As  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
hung  like  a  dog,  he  requested  the  General  to  give  him  up  to  the  Indians, 
there  being  a  large  number  of  thera  present.  "  He  might  place  them 
all  in  a  circle,  with  their  scalping  knives  and  tomahawks,  and  give  him 
a  tomahawk  and  place  him  in  the  midst  of  the  circle,  and  then  let  him 
and  the  Indians  fight  it  out  the  best  way  they  could."  The  General 
told  him,  '*  that  he  was  an  officer  appointed  by  the  law,  by  which  he 
must  be  governed.  As  the  law  did  not  authorize  him  to  make  such  t 
compromise,  he  could  not  grant  his  request."  After  a  few  days'  longer 
confinement,  he  again  sent  for  the  General  fo  come  and  see  him  ;  and 
he  d;d  "■<).  Wetzel  s.i"d  "he  had  never  been  confined,  and  could  not 
live  nuu  h  longer  if  he  wixs  not  permitted  some  room  to  walk  about  in.'* 

The  General  ordered  the  ofTn  er  on  guard  to  knock  off  his  iron  fetters, 
but  to  leave  on  his  handcuffs,  and  permit  hira  to  walk  about  on  the 
poiut  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum ;  but  to  be  sure  and  keep  a  dose 
watch  upon  him.  As  soon  as  they  were  outude  the  fort  gate,  Lewii 
began  to  caper  and  dance  about  like  a  wild  colt  broke  loose  from  the 
stall.  He  would  start  and  run  a  few  yards,  as  if  he  was  about  making 
an  escape,  then  turn  round  and  join  the  guards.  The  next  start  he 
would  run  farther,  and  then  stt^  In  this  way  he  amused  the  guard  for 
some  time,  at  every  start  nmning  a  little  farther.  At  length  he  called 
fofth  all  his  strength,  resolution  and  activity,  and  determined  on  freedom 
or  an  early^grave.  He  gave  a  sutklen  spring  forward,  and  bounded  ofl 
at  the  top  of  his  speed  for  the  shelter  of  his  beloved  woods.  His  move- 
ment w.iii  so  quick,  and  so  unexpected,  that  the  guards  were  taken  by 
Rirprise,  and  he  got  nearly  a  hundred  yards  before  they  recovered,  from 
their  astonishment.  They  fired,  but  all  missed*;  they  followed  in  pur- 
suit, but  he  soon  left  them  out  of  sight. 

As  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  he  made  for  a  dense 
thicket,  about  two  or  'ttxee  miles  from  the  fort.  In  the  midst  of  this 
thicket,  he  found  a  tree  vhich  had  fallen  across  a  log,  where  the  brush 
was  very  close.  Under  this  tree  he  squeezed  his  body.  The  brush  was 
so  thick  that  lie  could  not  be  discovered  unless  his  pursuers  examined 
very  closely.  .\s  soon  as  liis  escape  was  announced,  General  Haintar 
;;,'.ir-cd  Uk:  soldiers  and  Indians  in  pursuit.    Alter  he  had  lain  «^bout  two 
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boars  in  his  place  of  concealment,  two  Indiani  came  into  the  thicket, 
and  stood  on  the  same  log  under  which  he  lay  concealed ;  his  heart  beat 
so  violently  he  was  afndd  they  woold  hear  it  thumping.  He  coald  hear 
them  hallooing  in  every  direction  as  they  hunted  through  the  brush. 
At  length,  as  the  evening  wore  away  the  day,  he  found  himself  alone 
in  the  friendly  thicket.  But  what  should  he  do  ?  His  hands  were 
fastened  with  iron  cuffs  and  bolts,  and  he  knew  of  no  friend,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Ohio,  to  whom  he  could  apply  for  assistance. 

He  had  a  friend  who  had  recently  put  up  a  cabin  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Oliio,  who,  lie  had  no  doubt,  would  lend  him  every  assistance  in 
his  power.  P-nt  to  cross  the  river  wns  the  difficulty.  He  could  not 
make  a  r.ifi  with  liis  hands  bound,  and  though  an  excellent  swimmer,  it 
would  be  risking  too  much  to  trust  himself  to  the  stream  in  that  dis- 
abled condition.  With  the  most  gloomy  foreboding  of  the  future,  he 
left  the  thicket  as  soon  as  the  shades  of  night  began  to  gather,  and 
directed  his  way  to  the  Ohio,  by  a  circuitous  route,  which  brought  him 
to  a  lonely  spot,  three  or  four  miles  below  the  fort  He  made  to  An 
place,  as  he  expected  guards  would  be  set  at  every  point  where  he  could 
find  a  canoe.  On  the  opposite  shore  he  saw  an  acquaintance,  Isaac 
Wiseman  by  name,  fishing  in  a  canoe.  Not  daring  to  call  to  him,  as  he 
could  not  know  whether  his  enemies  were  not  within  sound  of  hi.s  voice, 
he  waved  his  hat  for  some  lime  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  friend,  hav- 
ing previously  induced  him  to  direct  his  eye  that  course  by  a  genllc 
splashing  in  the  water. 

This  brought  Wiseman  to  his  asnstance,  who  readily  aided  his  escape. 
Once  on  the  Virginia  shore  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  he  had  well- 
wishers  all  through  the  country,  who  would  have  shed  blood,  if  occet- 
sary,  for  his  defence.  It  was  not,  however,  until  years  had  elapsed,  and 
General  Harmar  returned  to  Philadelphia,  that  it  became  safe  for  Wise- 
man to  avow  the  act,  such  was  the  weakness  of  civil  authority  and  the 
absohite  supremacy  of  military  rule  on  the  frontier.  A  file  and  hammer 
soon  released  him  from  the  heavy  handcuffs.  After  the  night's  rest  had 
recruited  his  energies,  he  set  out  for  fresh  adventures,  his  friend  having 
supplied  him  with  a  rille,  ammunition  and  blanket.  He  took  a  canoe 
and  went  down  the  river  for  Kentucky,  where  he  should  feel  safe  from 
the  grasp  of  Harmar  and  his  myrmidons. 

Sub6fK)uently  to  Wetzel's  escape,  General  Harmar  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  Fort  Washington,  Cincinnati.  One  of  his  first  official  acts 
there,  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  offering  considerable  rewards  for  the 
apprehension  and  delivery  of  Lewis  at  the  garrison  there.  No  man, 
however,  was  found  base  or  daring  enough  to  attempt  this  service. 
On  his  way  down  Wetzel  bonded  at  Point  Pleasant,  and,  following  hit 
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usual  ]iniiior»  when  he  had  no  work  among  Indians  on  the  caipeC,  ftnged 
the  (own,  for  a  few  days,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  If  he  were  on  his 

own  fimm.  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  attached  to  Hannar's  own  command, 
happened  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  at  the  time,  and  scouting 
about,  while  ignomnt  of  Wct/cl's  presence,  met  him — unexpectedly  to 
\x>ih  parties.  Lewis,  being  generally  on  the  ^uc  vivf,  saw  Kingsbury 
first,  and  halted  with  great  firmness  in  t!ie  path,  leaving  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant to  decide  his  own  course  of  i)rocedure,  feeling  himself  prepared  and 
ready,  wiiaiever  that  might  be.  Kingsbury,  a  brave  man  himself,  had 
too  much  good  feeling  toward  sadi  a  gallant  spirit  as  Wetzel  to  attempt 
his  injury,  if  it  were  even  safe  to  do  so.  He  contented  himself  with 
Baying,  '<  Get  wl  of  my  si^,  you  Indiam  kUkrt**  And  Lewis,  who 
was  implacable  to  the  savage  only,  retired  slowly  and  watdifiiUy,  ss  a 
lion  draws  off  measuring  his  steps  in  the  presence  of  the  hunters,  being 
ss  willing  to  avoid  unnecessary  danger  as  to  seek  it  when  duty  called 
him  to  act. 

He  regained  his  canoe  and  put  off  for  Limestone,  Ky.,  at  which 
place,  and  at  Washington,  the  county  town,  he  established  his  headquar- 
ters for  some  time.  Here  he  engaged  on  hunting  parties,  or  went  out 
with  the  scouts  after  Indians.  Wlien  not  actually  engaged  in  such  ser- 
vice, he  filled  op  hb  leisure  luHirs  at  shooting  matches,  foot  racing  or 
wrestling  with  other  hunters.  Major  Fowler,  of  Washington,  who 
knew  him  well  during  this  period,  described  him  as  a  general  favorite, 
BO  less  from  hb  personal  qualities  than  for  his  services. 

While  engaged  in  these  occupations  at  Maysville,  Lieutenant  Lawler, 
of  the  regular  army,  who  was  going  down  the  Olno  to  Fort  Washing- 
ton, in  what  was  called  a  Kentucky  boat,  full  of  soldiers,  landed  at 
Maysville,  and  found  Wetzel  sitting  in  one  of  the  taverns.  Returning 
to  the  boat,  he  ordt  red  out  a  file  of  soldiers,  seized  Wetzel  and  dragged 
hiui  on  board  the  boat,  and,  without  a  moment's  delay,  pushed  off,  and 
that  same  night  delivered  him  to  General  Harmar,  at  Cmcinnati,  by 
whom  the  prisoner  was  again  put  in  irons,  preparatory  to  his  trial  and 
consequent  condemnation,  for  what  Lewis  disdained  to  deny  or  con- 
real,  the  killing  of  the  Indian  at  Iifarietta.  But  Harmar,  like  St.  Clair, 
although  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  military  service,  was  destitute 
of  that  practical  good  sense,  always  indispensable  in  frontier  settlementi^ 
m  which  such  severe  measures  were  more  likely  to  rouse  the  settlers  to 
flame  than  to  intimidate  them ;  and  aoon  found  the  country  around  him 
in  arms. 

The  story  of  Wetzel's  captivity — captured  and  liable  to  punishment 
for  shooting  an  Indian  merely — spread  through  the  settlement  like  wild- 
iire,  kindling  the  pa^ious  of  the;  iVonticrmcu  to  a  liigh  pitch  of  fury. 
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Petitions  for  his  release  came  in  to  General  Harmar,  from  al!  quartere 
and  all  classes  of  so(  icty.  To  these,  at  first,  he  piid  little  attention. 
At  length  the  settlements  along  the  Oliio,  and  some  even  of  the  back 
counties,  began  to  embody  in  military  array  to  release  the  prisoner  vi  ei 
mis.  Representations  were  made  to  Ju  lgc  Symmes,  which  induced 
him  to  issue  a  writ  o{  habeas  e^rfus  in  the  case.  John  Clawson,  and 
fidier  hunten  of  Cohimbia,  who  had  gone  down  to  attend  his  trial,  went 
security  for  Wetzers  good  behavior ;  and,  being  discharged,  he  was  es- 
corted with  great  triumph  to  Columbia,  and  treated  at  that  place  to  his 
BupperyCic* 

His  Hair  Reached  to  his  Calves — Thrillimo  AovxMTtmB. 

Judge  Foster,  who  gave  these  last  particulars,  described  him  at  thii 
period,  (August  26th,  1 7S9,)  as  about  twenty  six  years  of  age,  about  five 
<eet  ten  hiches  high.  He  was  full  breasted,  very  brood  across  the 
shoulders;  his  arms  were  kurge;  skin,  darker  than  the  other  brothers; 
his  fiioe,  heavily  pitted  with  the  small-pox ;  his  liair,  of  which  he  was 
very  careful,  reached,  when  combed  out,  to  the  calves  of  the  legs ;  his 
eyes  remarkably  black  and  "  piercing  as  the  dagger's  point,"  and,  when 
excited,  sparkling  with  such  vindictive  glances  as  to  indicate  plainly 
it  was  hardly  sife  to  provoke  him  to  wrath.  lie  was  taciturn  in  mixed 
company,  although  t!ic  fidille  of  the  party  among  his  social  friencis  and 
acquaintances.  Ilis  morals  and  habits,  comjs.ircd  with  tliose  of  his  gen- 
eral associates  and  the  tone  of  society  in  the  West  of  that  day,  were  'luite 
exemplary.  He  certainly  liad  a  rare  scaip — one  for  which  the  savaj^et 
would  at  any  time  have  given  a  dozen  of  their  best  warriors. 

Shortly  after  his  return'  from  Kentucky,  a  relative,  from  Dunkard 
Creek,  invited  Lewis  home  with  him.  The  invitation  was  accepted* 
and  the  two  leisurely  wended  their  way  along,  hunting  and  sporting  as 
they  traveled.  On  reaching  the  honi^  of  the  yoiDig  nun,  what  should 
they  see  but,  instead  of  the  h<is|ii!al)le  roof,  a  pile  of  sm  oking  ruins  1 
Wetzel  immediately  examined  the  trail,  and  found  that  the  m:\rauderi 
were  three  Indians  and  one  white  mm,  and  that  they  had  taken  one 
prisoner.  Tliat  captive  proved  to  be  tlie  betrothed  of  the  young  man, 
whom  nothing  could  restrain  from  pushing  on  in  immediate  pursuit. 

Placing  himself  under  the  direction  of  Wetzel,  the  two  strode  on, 
hopuig  to  overhaul  the  enemy  before  they  had  crossed  the  Ohio.  It 
was  found,  after  proceeding  a  short  distance,  that  the  savages  had  taken 
great  care  to  obli^rate  their  trail ;  but  the  keen  discernment  of  Wetael 
once  on  the  track,  and  there  need  not  be  much  difficulty.  He  knew 
they  would  make  for  the  river  by  the  most  expeditious  route,  and  ther» 
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fore,  disregarding  their  trail,  he  pushed  on,  so  as  to  head  them  at  th« 

crossing  place.  After  an  hour's  hard  travel,  they  struck  a  path  which 
the  deer  had  made,  and  which  their  sagacity  had  taught  them  to  carry 
over  knolls,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  curves  of  ravines.  Wetzel  fol- 
lowed the  i)  ith  beraiise  he  knew  it  was  almost  in  a  direct  line  to  the  point 
at  which  he  was  aiming.  Night  coming  on,  the  tireless  and  determined 
hunters  partook  of  a  hurried  meal,  tlien  again  j»ushed  forward,  guided 
Ijy  the  lamps  liung  in  the  heavens  above  iheni,  until,  toward  midnight, 
a  heavy  cloud  shut  out  their  light  and  obscured  the  path. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  they  resumed  the  diaae,  and,  de- 
toending  from  the  elevated  ridge,  along  whidi  they  had  been  passing 
for  an  hour  or  two,  found  themselves  in  a  deep  and  quiet  valley,  which 
looked  as  though  human  steps  had  never  before  pressed  its  virgin 
•  toil.  Traveling  a  short  distance,  they  discovered  fresh  footsteps  in 
the  soft  sand,  and,  upon  close  examination,  the  eye  of  Wetzel's  com- 
panion detected  the  impre^  of  a  small  shoe,  with  nail-heads  around  the 
heel,  which  he  at  once  recognized  as  belonging  to  his  alTianced. 
Hour  after  liour  the  pursuit  was  kept  up;  now  tracing  the  trail  across 
the  hills,  over  alluvium,  and  oiten  detecting  it  where  the  wily  captors 
had  taken  to  the  beds  of  streams.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  found 
themselves  approaching  the  Ohio,  and,  shortly  after  dark,  discovered, 
as  they  struck  the  river,  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  the  oppoate  nde^ 
and  just  below  the  mouth  of  Captina.  Swimming  the  river,  the  two 
reconnoitered  the  position  of  the  camp,  and  discovered  the  locality  ol 
the  captive.  Wetzel  proposed  waiting  until  daylight  before  making 
the  attack,  but  the  almost  frantic  lover  was  for  immediate  action. 
Wetzel,  however,  would  listen  to  no  suggestion,  and  thus  they  waited 
the  break  of  day. 

At  early  dawn  the  savages  were  up  and  preparing  to  leave,  when 
Wetzel  directed  his  companion  to  take  good  aim  at  the  wliite  renegade, 
wliile  he  would  makz  sure  work  of  one  of  the  Lidiaos.  They  hrcd  at 
the  same  moment,  and  with  fatal  effect  Instantly  tiie  young  man 
rushed  forward  to  release  the  captive;  and  Wetzel,  reloading,  pursued 
the  two  Indians  who  had  taken  to  the  woods  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  the  attacking  party.  Wetzel  pursued  a  short  distance,  and  then  fired 
his  rifle  at  random,  to  draw  the  Indians  from  their  retreat.  The  trick 
succeeded,  and  they  made  after  him  with  uplifted  tomahawks,  yelling 
at  the  height  of  their  voices.  The  adroit  hunter  soon  had  his  rifle 
loaded,  and  wheeling  suddenly,  discharged  its  contents  through  the 
bo<ly  of  his  nearest  pursuer.  The  other  Indian  now  rushed  impetuous- 
ly  forward,  thinking  to  dispatch  liis  enemy  in  a  moment.  Wetzel, 
however,  kept  dodging  from  tree  to  tree,  and,  being  more  fleet  titan 
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the  Indian,  managed  to  keep  ahead  until  his  unerring  gun  was  s^atD 
loaded,  when,  turning,  he  fired,  and  the  last  of  tiie  party  lay  dead  he* 
lore  him. 

Soon  after  this,  our  hero  determined  to  visit  the  extreme  South,  and 
for  that  purpose  engaged  on  a  6at  txiat  about  leaving  for  "Mt  Orleans. 
Idany.months  elapsed  before  his  friends  heard  anything  of  his  where- 
abouts, and  then  it  was  to  learn  that  he  was  inclose  confinement  at  New 

Orleans,  under  some  weighty  charge.  What  the  exact  nature  of  this 
charge  was,  has  never  been  fully  ascertained;  but  it  is  very  certain  he 
was  imprisoned  and  treated  like  a  felon  for  nearly  two  years.  'Hie 
charge  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  some  trivial  character,  and  lias  been 
justly  regarilcd  as  a  great  outrage.  It  was  alleged,  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest,  to  have  been  for  uttering  counterfeit  coin ;  but  this  being  dis- 
proved, it  was  then  charged  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  amour  with 
the  wife  of  a  Spaniard. 

Of  the  nature  of  these  charges,  however,  but  little  b  known.  He 
was  finally  released  by  the  intervention  of  our  government,  and  reached 
home  by  way  of  Piiiladelphia,  tO  which  city  he  had  been  sent  from  New 
Orleans.  He  remained  but  two  days  on  Wheeling  Creek  after  his  re- 
turn, and  De  IIxss  learned  from  several  citizens  who  saw  him  tlien  that 
his  personal  appearance  was  much  cluingcil.  From  the  settlement  he 
went  to  \Viiceling,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  and  then  left  again 
for  the  South,  vowing  vengeance  against  the  person  wliom  he  believed 
to  have  been  accessory  to  liis  imprisonment,  and  in  degrading  his  per- 
son with  die  vile  rust  of  a  felon's  chain.  During  his  visit  to  Wheeling, 
he  remained  with  George  Cookis,  a  relative,  hirs.  Cbokis  plagued  him 
sbout  getting  married,  and  jocularly  asked  whether  he  ever  intended  to 
take  a  wife.  No,'*  he  replied,  "there  is  no  woman  in  this  world  for 
ne,  but  I  expect  there  is  one  in  heaven." 

After  an  absence  of  many  months,  he  again  returned  to  the  Deigh> 
borhood  of  Wheeling;  but  whether  he  avenged  his  real  or  imaginary 
wrongs  upon  Uie  person  of  the  Spaniard  alluded  to,  is  not  known. 
His  propensity  to  roam  the  woods  was  still  as  great  as  ever ;  and  an  iu- 
cident  occurred  which  showed  that  he  ha<l  lost  none  of  his  cunning 
while  undergoing  incarceration  at  New  Orleans.  Returning  homeward, 
from  a  hunt  north  of  the  Ohio,  somewhat  fatigued  and  a  little  careless 
of  his  movements,  he  suddenly  espied  an  Indian,  in  the  very  act  ol 
laismg  his  gun  to  fire.  Both  immediately  sprang  to  trees,  and  these 
they  stood  for  an  hour,  each  afraid  of  the  other. 

What  was  to  be  done?  To  remain  there  the  whole  day,  for  it  was 
ifaen  early  in  the  morning,  was  out  of  the  question.  Now  it  was  that 
diB  Mgacit^  of  Wetsel  diq>layed  itself  over  the  child-like  simplldty  ot 
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the  savage.  Cautiously  adjusting  iiis  bear-skin  cap  to  the  end  of  his 
ramrod — with  the  shghtest,  most  dubious  and  hesitating  motion,  as 
tlioiigh  afraid  to  venture  a  glance — the  cap  protruded.  An  instanty  a 
ciack»  and  off  was  torn  the  fatal  cap,  by  the  sure  ball  of  the  vigilant 
savage.  Leaping  from  his  retreat,  our  hero  rapidly  advanced  npon  the 
astonished  Indian,  and  ere  tfie  tomahawk  could  be  brought  to  its  work 
of  death,  the  tawny  fo^  sprang  convulsively  into  the  air,  and,  straig^ 
cning  as  he  dc8Cende<l,  f  l!  upon  his  face  quite  dead. 

Wetzel  was  univers;iliy  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  scouts 
and  most  j)ractic:cd  woodsmen  of  the  day.  He  was  frequently  engaged 
by  parties  who  desired  to  hunt  up  and  locate  lands,  but  were  afraid  of 
the  Indians.  Under  the  protection  of  Lewis  Wct/.el,  however,  they 
felt  safe,  and  thus  he  was  often  engaged  for  munllus  at  a  time.  Of  those 
w)io  became  largely  interested  in  western  lands  was  John  Madison, 
brother  of  James,  afterward  President  Madison.  He  employed  Lewis  Wet- 
ael  to  go  with  him  through  the  Kanawha  region*  During  their  expedi- 
tion they  came  upon  a  deserted  hunter's  camp,  in  which  were  concealed 
some  goods.  Each  of  them  helped  himself  to  a  blanket,  and  that  day, 
in  crossing  Little  Kanawha,  they  were  fired  upon  by  a  concealed  party 
,  of  Indians,  and  Madison  was  killed. 

General  Clark,  the  companion  of  Lewis  in  the  celebrated  tour  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  had  heard  much  of  Lewis  Wetzel  in  Kcnti:  Ay, 
and  determine<l  to  secure  his  services  in  the  i)vril()us  eiUerpi  ise.  A  mes- 
senger was  accordingly  sent  for  him,  but  he  was  reluctant  to  go.  How- 
ever, he  finally  consented,  and  accomiamed  the  party  during  the  first 
three  months*  travel,  but  then  declined  going  any  farther,  and  returned 
hoiM.  Shortly  after  this  he  left  again,  on  a  flat  boat,  and  never  re- 
turned. He  visited  a  relative  named  Philip  •Stkes,  living  about  twenty 
miles  in  the  interior  from  Natchea,  and  there  made  his  home  untU  the 
Summer  of  x8o8,  when  he  died.  The  late  venerable  David  Mdntyre, 
of  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  reliab'e  and  respectable 
men  in  the  State,  said  tint  he  met  I^wis  Wetzel  at  Natchez,  in  April 
1808.  and  renuiined  with  him  three  davs.  That  Lewis  told  him  he 
would  visit  his  friends  during  the  then  approaching  Summer.  But  ,  alas, 
that  visit  wxs  never  made!  His  journey  w.xs  to  that  undi^overed 
country,  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns." 

The  number  of  scalps  taken  by  the  Wetzels  in  the  course  of  the  long 
Indian  war,  exceeds  belief.  There  is  no  doubt  they  were  very  littk 
short  of  one  hundred.  War  was  the  business  of  their. lives.  They 
would  prowl  through  the  Indian  country  singly;  suffer  all  the  fatiguei 
of  hasty  marches  in  b  i  1  weather,  or  starvation  lying  in  dose  oonoeat 
inent,  watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity  (q  inflict  death  on  t^K  de< 
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voted  victims  who  wonid  be  so  aDfortunate  ss  to  come  within  tfaeif 
Vhidictive  grasp. 

As  to  Martin  and  John  Wetzel,  wrote  McDonald,  I  have  but  a  faint 

recollection  of  their  personal  appearance.  Jacob  Wetzel  was  a  large 
man,  of  full  habit,  but  not  corpulent.  He  was  about  six  feet  high,  and 
weighed  about  two  hundred  pounds.  He  was  a  cheerfid,  pleasant  com- 
panion, and  in  every  respect  as  much  of  a  gentleman  in  his  manners  as 
most  of  the  frontiermen.  They  were  all  dark  skinned  and  wore  their 
hair,  which  was  very  long  and  thick,  curled,  and  no  part  of  it  was  suf- 
fered to  be  cut  off.  Lewis  Wetzel  luid  a  fuii  breast,  and  was  very  broad 
across  thf  iboulders ;  his  arms  were  large ;  his  limbs  were  not  heavy ; 
h»  skin  was  darker  than  his  brothers ;'  his  face  considerably  pitted  by 
the  small-pox ;  his  hair,  of  which  he  was  very  careful,  reached^  when 
combed  out,  to  the  calves  of  his  legs ;  his  eyes  were  remarkably  black, 
and  when  excited,  (whicb  was  easily  done,)  they  would  sparkle  with 
such  a  vindictive  glance  as  almost  to  curdle  the  blood  to  look  at  him. 
In  his  appearance  and  gait  there  was  something  different  from  other 
men.  Where  he  professed  friendship,  he  was  as  true  as  the  needle  to 
the  pole;  his  enmity  was  always  dangerous.  In  mixed  company  he 
was  a  man  of  few  words;  but  with  his  particular  friends  he  was  a  social, 
and  even  a  cheerful  companion.  Notwitiistanding  their  numberless  ex- 
ploits in  war,  they  were  no  braggadocios.  When  they  had  killed  their 
enemies,  they  thought  no  more  afakmt  it  than  a  butcher  wouki  after  kUl* 
ing  a  bullock.  It  was  their  trade. 

Happily  all  the  old  frontiermen  were  not  such  dare-devils  as  were 
the  Wetzets.  If  they  had  been,  the  country  could  never  have  been  set- 
tied.  The  men  who  went  forward  with  families,  and  erected  block- 
houses and  forts,  and  remained  stationary  to  defend  them,  and  to  culti* 
vate  the  earth,  were  the  most  efficient  settlers.  The  Wetzels,  and  otheis 
of  the  same  grit,  served  as  a  kind  of  out-guards,  who  were  coutinuaiiy 
ranging  from  station  to  station  in  search  of  adventure ;  so  that  it  was 
almost  impo^ible  for  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  to  approach  the  set- 
tlements without  being  discovered  by  those  vigilant,  restl^  rangers, 
who  would  give  the  alarm  to  the  forts.  In  this  way  all  were  useful; 
ewen  the  timid  (fot  there  were  some  such)  would  fight  in  defence  ol 
their  £Dit. 
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tHB  ZANE  FAMILY,  WHO  SETTLE  WHESLIMU 

Our  forest  life  wa*  roufjli  and  nide, 
•  And  dangers  closed  us  round  ; 

But  h«re,  aaM  ihe  green  oM  trees, 

frtttUm  was  KMight  and  found. 
Oft  dirough  our  eabtns.  wintry  blMtt 

Would  rush  with  sliriek  and  moan  ; 
We  cared  not.   Though  they  were  biu  fnSi, 

We  lUl  they  wen  oar  own. 
Oh,  free  and  mn-^ly  lives  we  led, 

Mid  verdure  or  mid  snuw ; 
In  the  da)**  when  We  were  PioncerJ, 

Full  fil^  yenis  afo^   .  D.  Gmti«^k*i^, 

On  a  bright  sanoy  morning  of  June,  1 779,  a  bold  and  stalwart  jroatlw 
clad  in  hontiDg  shirt  and  buckskins,  stood  upon  the  high  bluff  just  above 
the  confluence  of  Wheeling  Creek  with  the  Ohio.   He  was,  save  the 

companionship  of  his  faithful  dog,  utterly  alone.  The  morning  mist 
that  covered  the  Ohio  and  the  bottoms  and  valK  \  k  a  Ijacent,  was  lazily 
lifting  under  the  beams  of  a  fervid  sun.  Not  a  breath  of  air  disturbed 
the  glittering  dewdrops  which  sparkled  upon  the  fresh  green  frondage, 
and  as  the  ravished  eye  of  the  intrepid  pioneer  took  in,  feature  by  fea- 
ture, the  glorious  panorama  of  hill  and  valley,  wood  an  i  water,  plain 
and  island,  now  unrolled  before  him,  his  heart  bounded  with  delight, 
and  his  "prophetic  ken"  forecast  the  future.  That  matchless  scene  of 
beauty  was  to  him  "a  joy  forever." 

This  solitary  adventurer  was  Ebeneaer  Zane,  scarce  yet  twenty-thiee 
years  old.  He  was  one  of  that  "wild^turkey  breed"  of  heroeSi  wilh 
heart  fidl  of  that  game  spirit  of  okI|  which  compelled  him  to  abandon 
home  and  society,  and  strike  out  alone  through  the  wilderness.  He  was 
so  much  delighted  with  wliat  he  now  saw,  and  so  iniprtssed  with  tlie 
manifest  advantages  of  tlie  lo<\ition,  that  he  concluded  to  found  a  set- 
tlement there.  l»ui!(ling  himself  a  nule  cabin,  and  remaining  one  sea- 
•Oil  on  tlie  Ohio,  hunting  and  exploring,  he  returned  to  Berkely  county, 
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East  Virginia,  for  his  family.  Acquainting  his  friends  with  the  magnifi- 
cent country  he  had  trav  ersed,  he  induced  a  few  farmers,  of  like  spirit 
with  himself,  to  accompany  him  to  the  wildernea  in  1772. 

Peeming  it  unsafe  as  well  as  unwise  to  carry  his  iamily  direct  to  fteir 
new  abode,  he  left  them  at  Redstone,  on  the  Monon^Oiela,  while  he, 
accompanied  by  his  brotheis,  Silas,  Andrew  and  Jonathan,  (of  wIkmo 
more  anon,)  and  by  Bonnet,  Wetzel,  Messer  and  one  or  two  Others, 
crossed  to  the  Ohio  by  way  of  Catfish  Camp,  (now  Washington,  Pa.) 
When  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  forks  of  Wheeling  Creek,  some 
six  or  seven  miles  bark  from  the  Ohio,  an  incident  occurred,  says  T^e 
Hass,  ihe  iiisionan  of  Western  Virginia,  trivial  in  its  character  but  im- 
portant in  its  results. 

Welzcl  was  riding  in  advance,  when  suddenly  the  girth  of  his  saddl* 
broke,  compelling  him  to  dismount.  Meantime,  Silas  Zane  passed  on- 
and  coming  to  the  forks  of  the  creek,  and  greatly  admiring  the  locality 
commenced  tomahawking  his  right.  "Tomahawk  rights"  were  made 
by  deadening  a  few  tiees  and  marking  the  bark  of  one  or  more  with  the 
initials  of  the  person  who  claimed  the  locality.  These  '^rights"  were 
generally  respected  by  the  primitive  settlers,  and  were  frequently  bought 
and  sold.  The  land  thus  secured  by  Silas  Zane,  one  thousand  acres,  is 
now  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  highly  improved  faruT;  in  all  Virginia. 

The  little  band  soon  stood  on  the  commanding  bluff  above  Wheeling 
Creek  anrl  a-s  t'ney  gazed  at  the  magnificent  outstretch  below  them,  at 
once  admitted  that  the  "  half  had  not  been  told  them."  With  sturdy 
arms  they  soon  opened  a  clearing  and  let  die  blessed  sunshine  into  the 
heart  of  the  sombre  forest.  Completing  his  calnn,  Ebeneser  Zane  re- 
moved his  family  and  soon  the  Wheeling  settlement  began  to  grow  and 
flourish.  Zane*s  clearing  embraced  about  ten  acres,  all  now  a  part  of 
the  dty  of  Wheeling. 

His  wife  was  Elizabeth  McColloch,  sister  to  the  two  d^uing  bordeftts  ■ 
whom  we  shall  speedily  mention.  She  bore  him  no  less  than  thirteen 
children,  the  descendants  of  whom  are  now  scattered  all  over  the 
"Great  West."  She  was  a  matron  of  remarkable  force  of  character  as 
well  as  kindness  of  heart,  and  her  zeal,  devotion  and  generosity  were 
celebrated  the  whole  length  of  the  border.  She  was  csixjcially  famous 
for  lier  skill  in  the  healing  art,  and  many  were  the  sick  and  wounded 
whom  she  tended  with  her  own  hands,  and  restored  to  health  when  all 
had  despaired. 

To  give  one  instance  only,  she  and  Rebecca  Williams  dressed  the 
wounds  of  a  scout  by  .name  of  Thomas  Mills,  who  had  been  brought 
into  the  fort  shot  by  Indians  in  no  less  than  fourteen  places,  while  en- 
gaged q)earing  fish  by  moonlight.   None  thought  it  possible  he  coqld 
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•urvivc,  but  by  simple  applications  and  wami  fomentations  his  invkfatt* 
gable  nanes  not  only  saved  his  life,  but  preserved  an  arm  and  leg 
wliJcfa  were  broken  and  which  all  said  must  oome  off. 

The  fort  built  by  the  Wheeling  settlen  for  protection  was  first  called 
Fort  Fincastle  and  afterwards  Fort  Henry,  and  for  many  yean  was  a 
fiunoos  one  on  the  border,  having  withstood  two  memorable  meges— 
mie  in  1777  and  one  in  1782.  In  the  first  Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane's 
home,  situate  just  outside  the  stockade,  was  burnt  down,  but  in  the  last, 
the  new  one  had  been  fortified  and  withstood  a  desperate  attack,  giving 
rise  to  one  of  the  most  noted  scenes  in  western  history  and  known  as 
**  Betty  Zane's  Powder  Ex])loit." 

Colonel  Zane's  intercourse  with  the  Indians  during  times  of  peace, 
was  nwked  with  kindness,  justness  and  honorable  dealing.  After  the 
country  became  settled,  he  xeodved  fipom  time  to  thne  various  narks  of 
distinction  from  Colonial,  State  and  National  governments.  He  was 
a  true  gentleman— brave,  upright  and  generous,  quick  and  impetuous  in 
his  temper  and  blunt  of  speech,  but  true  of  heart  and  of  great  enier- 
prise.  His  personal  appearance  was  marked.  Although  not  very  tall, 
he  was  uncommonly  active  and  athletic,  and  in  feats  of  strength  and 
prowess  was  a  match  for  almost  any  man  in  his  settlement.  His  com- 
plexion wMs  very  dark,  liis  brows  were  beetling  and  bushy ;  his  nose 
very  pronniient  and  his  eyes  black  and  piercing.  He  was  a  devoted 
hunter  and  spent  much  of  his  tune  in  the  woods  j  but  few  men  could 
out-shoot  and  fewer  still  out-run  him.  In  '96,  the  government,  recog- 
nizing Colonel  Zane's  energy  and  capacity,  employed  him  to  open  the 
National  Road  from  Wheeling  to  Maysville,  Ky.  This  duty,  assbted  by 
his  brother  Jonathan,  a  son-in-hiw  and  a  noted  Indian  guide,  he  per< 
formed  satisfactorily,  and  as  a  reward.  Congress  granted  him  the  privi* 
lege  of  locating  military  warrants  upon  three  sections  of  land— the  tbst 
to  be  at  the  crossing  of  the  Muskingum  (now  Zanesville);  the  second 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Hock-Hocking,  (now  I^ncaster),  and  the  third 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto^  opposite  Chillicothe.  These  fine  posses- 
sions, as  well  as  other  large  bodies  of  land  he  had  acquired,  l)ecame 
very  valuable,  and  at  his  death  in  181 1,  at  the  age  of  sixty -four,  the 
Colonel  was  very  wealthy. 

Zams's  Four  Brothers  and  Sister  Betty — Suootino  Adventuks  - 

Colonel  Zane's  sister  Elisabeth  was  a  lady  of  beauty  and  accomplidi- 
ments,  having  been  educated  at  a  Quaker  school  in  Philadelphia.  At  a 
very  early  age  she  became  famous  for  the  powder  exploit,  hereafter  to 
be  mentioued    Of  his  brotheisi  Silas  and  Andrew,  although  promin^f 
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•ettlen  and  noted  hanten,  but  little  has  been  preserved  of  note.  The 
latter  was  killed  by  Indians  while  crossing  the  Sdoto.  Isaac  was  a  mere 
singular  and  con^cuous  character.  When  only  nine  years  of  age  he 
was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  carried  to  their  town  and  there  re* 

mained  four  years  without  sedng  a  white  man.  Like  many  another 
white  lad  in  similar  circumstances,  he  became  so  enamored  of  the  free 
and  untrammeled  life  of  the  wilderness,  that  he  preferred  it  to  all  others. 
Isaac  soon  became  a  thorough  Indian,  not  only  in  dress  and  habits  but 
also  in  complexion.  Arrived  at  manhood,  he  married  the  sister  of  a 
distinguished  Wyandot  Chief,  by  whom  he  raised  a  family  of  eight 
children.  He  acquired,  with  his  tawny  spouse,  large  landed  poses- 
sions,  and  became  a  very  important  chuacter  in  the  Indian  Confeder- 
acy ;  but»  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  ever  remained  true  to  the  whites, 
and  was  often  the  means  of  communicating  important  intelligence  of 
Indian  attacks,  preparing  the  backwoods  settlements  for  bloody  ykStar 
tions*  For  instance,  in  1777,  General  Hard  of  Fort  Pitt,  sent  word  to 
MTheeling  that  Isaac  Zane  had  secretly  conveyed  information  to  him  that 
a  laree  army  of  savages  were  about  to  strike  a  terrible  lAow  upon  the 
border,  and  asking  him  to  put  the  whole  line  on  guard.  By  this  timely 
notice  every  post  on  the  border  was  prcjiared  for  the  attack,  and  wheu 
it  finally  fell  on  Wheeling  they  were  all  ready  there  and  escai)etl  with 
comparatively  little  damage.  In  consideration  of  Isaac  Zane's  valuable 
services,  ttie  government  granted  him  a  patent  for  ten  tiiousand  acres  of 
land  on  Mad  river,  where  he  lived  and  died.  The  centre  of  this  tntct  is 
now  Zanesfield,  Logan  county,  Ohio. 

Jonathan,  another  brother,  was  perhaps  the  most  experienced  hunter 
and  woodsman  of  his  day — a  man  of  great  energy,  resolution  and  rest- 
less activity.  -  He  knew  the  woods  as  a  fanner  docs  his  fields,  and  used 
to  make  long  excursions  in  search  of  game  and  frequently  in  search  of 
Indians.  He  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the  Virginia  border  in  the 
capacity  of  spy  and  ranger.  He  had  the  confKlence  of  all  the  back- 
woods settlements,  and  w;is  noted  for  his  strong,  earnest  will  and  his  in- 
domitable courage.  He  frequently  acted  as  guide  to  noted  expeditions, 
more  especially  to  that  of  Crawford,  in  1782.  In  the  one  under  Brod- 
bead,  in  '79,  he  was  severely  wounded.  It  was  he  who  strongly  admon- 
ished Ciawfoid  against  proceeding,  as  all  the  signs  gave  evidence  that 
the  Indians  were  retiring  before  him  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  that  10 
the  end  they  would  overwhelm  the  whites.  He  died  in  AVheeling,  leav- 
iag  large  landed  possessions  and  several  children,  the  founders  of  well* 
known  western  families. 

Jonathan  prided  himself  especially  on  his  skill  as  a  marksman.  Once, 
while  returning  home  through  some  high  weeds  from  hunting  soma 
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horses,  he  saw  five  savages  jump  into  the  Ohio,  and  swim  for  Zane's  Is- 
lan  i,  right  opposite  Wheeling.  Drawing  a  careful  bead  on  one  tufted 
head,  lie  fired  and  the  Indian  sank  to  rise  no  more.  Loading  and  fir^ 
ing  as  fast  as  possible,  he  aimed  at  one  head  after  another,  unto  three 
mbre  sank  from  sight.  The  fifth  and  last  one,  alarmed  at  the  terrible 
fiUe  of  his  companiors,  ari  i  hoping  to  escape  the  deadly  aim  of  Zaxw^a 
unerring  rifle,  took  refuge  behind  a  "sawyer,"  or  up-sticking  log,  near 
the  islami.  It  was  some  time  before  Zane  could  catcli  sight  of  any  part 
of  the  Indian  cx]>osed,  but  at  last  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  portion 
of  his  abdomen  protruding  from  under  the  log.  Drawing  a  fine  sight, 
olT  went  the  piece,  and  the  savage,  after  clinging  tenaciously  for  awhile 
to  his  log,  was  observed  floating  down  stream. 

We  have  stated  that  Colonel  Eb.  Zane  was  also  a  dead  shot.  About 
the  year  1781,  some  of  the  whites  in  the  fort  observed  a  savage  on  the 
Island  going  through  certain  insulting  gestures.  He  thought  he  was  be> 
yond  all  reach  of  danger.  Colonel  Zane's  attention  having  been  drawn 
to  the  indelicate  performances,  said  he  guessed  he  would  spoil  his  sport. 
So  cliarging  his  rifle  with  an  additional  ball,  he  waited  jutiently  for  the 
fellow  to  reappear.  In  a  moment  the  sava^re's  naked  body  was  seen 
emerging  from  beliinu  a  large  sycamore,  and  commencing  anew  his  per- 
formances. The  Colonel  drew  on  him  a  most  careful  aim,  and  the  neit 
instant  the  red  harlec^uin  was  seen  going  tlirough  a  painful  gynttion  ficK 
down  "  ia  Uie  biii." 
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MAJOR  SAMUEL  McCOLLOCH  AND  HIS  FAMOUS  LEAP. 

The  ttoif  of  McColloch's  ride'  for  life  is  as  tuoSHiu  as  that  ol 
Ptttnam's,  aiid  his  subsequent  leap  as  that  of  the  mailed  Marcus  Qirtius 
and  his  noble  steed,  bat  few  know  anything  of  his  history.  There  were 

two  Major  McCclloclis,  John  and  Samuel,  both  famed  on  the  Virginia 
border  for  their  daring  exploits,  and  to  the  former  has  often  been 
attributed  the  mad  leap  adown  Wheeling  hill.  But  Dc  Hass  has  incon- 
testibly  proved  that  it  was  Sam.,  the  elder  brother,  who  did  the  gallant 
deed.  The  family  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  noted  that  settled 
on  Short  Creek,  West  Virginia.  There  were  three  brothers,  all  noted 
for  bravery,  and  two  sisters,  in  every  way  worthy  of  thciu.  Elizabeth, 
as  stated,  was  the  honored  wife  of  Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane ;  her  whole 
life  was  a  model  of  love,  virtue  and  gentle  kindness. 

As  an  Indian  hunter.  Major  Sam.  had  few  superiors.  He  tracked 
his  wily  foe  with  wonderful  sagacity,  and  would  unwind  his  most  secret 
trail  with  the  unerring  and  instinctive  tenacity  of  a  bloodhound. 
He  could  not  be  frightened  or  shaken  off.  It  was  mainly  to  his  ener- 
getic operations  and  daring  exploits  that  the  frontier  was  so  often  saved 
from  savape  dcpre<1ation ;  and,  by  cutting  off  the  Indian  retreat,  by  at- 
tacking their  huiitiiig  cami>s,  and  by  annoyi'ip  them  in  every  possible 
way,  the  Major  soon  l>ecame  to  them  an  ol  jert  of  fcar  and  intense 
hatred.  He  was  a  marked  man,  and  sleepless  vengeance  was  vowed 
against  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  memorable  siege  of  Fort  Henry,  in  1777,  the 
Major  had  brought  forty  mounted  men  from  Short  Creek.  The  gates 
were  joyfully  thrown  open  to  receive  them,  for  never  was  reinforce^ 
ment  more  timely,  since  the  heroic  little  garrison  had  been  very  hardly 
pressed.  A  rush  was  made  by  the  wary  foe  to  prevent  an  entrance. 
AU,  however,  succeeded  in  squeezing  in  but  the  gallant  Major  himself, 
who,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  men,  held  back  until  completely 
hemmed  in  by  desperate  foes  bent  upon  cutting  him  off.  Finding  him- 
self in  the  most  iuuninent  j^eril  of  capture,  there  was  nothing  left  but 
flight.  He  was  admirably  mounted  on  a  noble  steed  of  great  stride  and 
power,  and  giving  liim  the  spur,  off  they  dashed,  pursued  by  a  yelling 
mob  of  exultant  savages,  on  the  road  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  high 
hill  back  of  the  fort,  and  thence  to  Van  Metre's  Fort,  on  Short  Cieek. 

Knowing  the  deadly  rancor  which  the  savages  entertained  fbr  him, 

m  Mtttg  their  des|ietiite  eiidti^iK^  to  wmp  hltA,  (he  M*jor  goi^ 
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on  his  horse,  who  nished  up  the  hill  at  heart-burst  speed,  and  at  Icngt*! 
reached  the  top.  Galloping  ahead  of  his  ])ursuers,  the  Major  was  con- 
gratulating himself  on  his  lucky  escape,  when,  just  as  he  gained  a  i*oint 
in  the  path,  io  and  behold!  Uieie  encountered  him  a  considerabk  body 
of  Indiaiis,  just  retoming  from  a  plundering  expeditioa  among  Um 
Kttlemeiits* 

In  an  instant  his  full  danger  was  comprehended.  With  foes  in  the 
path  behind  and  in  front,  and  both  parties  spreading  about  him  on  tlie 
third  side,  escape  seemed  utterly  out  of  the  question.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?   He  saw  his  pursuers  in  a  yelling  curve  about  him,  stealthily 

gliding  around  among  the  trees,  as  if  to  completely  hem  him  in.  To 
fall  into  their  hands  was  agonizing  to  think  of.  But  one  only  avenue 
of  escape  remained,  and  that  was  by  the  precipice  to  one  side.  Death 
among  the  rocks  and  brambles  seemed  to  him,  in  his  extremity,  prefer- 
able tu  the  knife  and  fagot  of  the  pitiless  savage,  and  so  he  made  quick 
resolve  to  try  a  plunge  over  the  precipice.  Without  a  moment* •  httita* 
tion,  then,  for  the  savages  were  crowding  in  upon  him,  he  firmly  ad- 
justed himself  in  his  seat,  grasped  securely  the  bridle  with  his  left 
hand,  and  supporting  his  rifle  in  the  right,  pushed  his  unfidtering  hoiae 
over  the  abyss. 

A  plunge,  a  crash,  rrirkling  timber  and  tumbling  rocks  were  all  that 
the  dazed  and  astounded  savages  could  s -  c  or  hear.  They  looked  be- 
wilderetl,  one  upon  the  other.  The  hill  w.icre  their  rash  and  reckless 
foe  had  gone  over  was  near  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  in  some  places 
the  slope  was  almost  precipitous;  while,  therefore,  they  could  not  but 
admire  his  audacity  and  rejoice  that  their  most  inveterate  enemy  was 
finished  at  last,  they  regretted  that  he  had  been  so  unexpectedly  spared 
their  tortures.  They  crowded  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  but  what  was 
their  amasement  and  disgust  to  see  the  fiery  steed,  with  the  invulneiable 
Major  sitting  erect  upon  his  back,  dashing  across  the  creek  which  laa  at 
the  base  of  the  hill,  and  then  careering  across  the  peninsula  at  a  firee 
and  rapid  stride.  They  were  safe  at  last,  and  the  baffled  savages  had 
QOthing  else  to  do  but  return  dejected  and  discomfife  1  to  camp. 

After  a  life  of  such  deeds  of  "  daring  emprise."  it  is  sad  to  chronicle 
the  Major's  sad  and  untimely  fate.  In  the  Fall  of  '82,  Major  McCol- 
loch  and  his  brotlier  John  started  out  on  horseback  for  Van  Metre's 
Fort,  to  track  up  s<>iue  "  liidiau  sign."  They  scouted  closely  and  cau- 
tiously, proceeding  almost  as  far  as  Fort  Henry  and  not  discovering  any 
traces  of  Indians,  liad  gone  nearly  back  to  *< Gutty's  Poinc"  on  the  river, 
when  all  at  once  a  deadly  discharge  of  rifles  took  place  fixun  a  matted 
covert  dose  by  the  path,  by  which  the  Major  was  vitally  hit,  Ming 
dead  from  his  horse.  John  escaped  himself,  but  his  hoiae  was  kiUedi 
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Quick  as  thought,  however,  he  leaped  from  die  writhing  animal  and 
fprang  to  the  back  of  his  dead  brother's  hone,  and  made  off  to  give  the 

alarm.  As  yet  no  enemy  had  been  seen;  bat  turning  in  his  saddle, 
after  a  quick  dash  of  fifty  yards  or  so,  the  path  was  filled  with  whoop* 
ing  savages,  and  one  fellow  was  seen  in  the  very  act  of  scalping  *.he 
unfortunate  Major.  This  was  too  much  for  the  infuriated  brother.  In 
an  instant  his  rifle  was  at  his  shoulder  and  flash  !  crack  !  the  mutilating 
savage  was  rolling  on  the  leaves  in  the  agonies  of  death.  With  the 
exception  of  a  slight  bullet  scratch  on  the  hip,  John  escaped  to  the  fort 
unhurt  and  aroused  the  settlement. 

The  next  day  a  party  went  oat  fron  Van  Metre^s  and  gathered  up  the 
motikled  remains  of  the  poor  lifajor.  The  savages  had  actually  dis- 
emboweled him,' but  tiie  viscera  all  remained  except  the  heart.  Some 
jeaiB  subsequently  an  Indian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  attacking  party  on 
this  occasion,  confessed  to  some  whites  that  the  heart  of  Major  McCol- 
loch had  been  divided  and  eaten  by  the  party ;  "  so  that,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  we  be  bold  like  Major  McColloch."  On  another  occasion  the 
Indian,  in  speaking  of  the  incident,  said  :  **The  whites  (meaning  John 
McColloch)  had  killed  a  great  captain,  but  they  (the  Indians)  had 
killed  a  greater  one." 

John  McColloch  afterwards  became  almost  as  distinguished  as  his 
hunented  brother.  He  did  glorious  servkse  m  the  Revolutioiii  was  a 
most  devoted  patriot  and  filled  many  posts  of  trust  and  honor.  Samuel 
■I  tlie  tioBe  of  his  "untimel/  takmg  off"  had  oolj  been  naitiid  wi 
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BEN7AMIN  LOGAN  AND  HIS  HEROIC  DEEDS. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  respectable  of  the  emignuitt  to  Ken* 
tucky,  was  General  Benjamin  Logan.  His  father  was  an  Irishman,  who 
had  lef^  his  own  country  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  settled  in 

Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  subsequently  removed  to  Atigusta  county, 
Virginia.  Here  he  shortly  afterward  died.  Young  Logan,  as  the  eld- 
est son,  was  entitled,  by  the  laws  of  Virginia,  to  the  whole  of  the  landed 
property,  (his  father  having  died  iiucstatc).  lie  refused,  however,  to 
avail  himself  of  this  circumstance,  and,  as  the  farm  upon  which  the 
fiunily  resided  was  too  small  to  admit  of  a  divinon,  he  caused  it  to  be 
lold,  and  the  money  to  be  distributed  among  hit  brothen  and  sisteis, 
reserving  a  portion  for  his  mother.  At  the  age  of  tarenty-one  he  le* 
moved  from  Augusta  county  to  the  banlcs  of  the  Holston,  where*  ahonty 
afterward,  he  purchased  a  farm  and  married. 

In  1774  he  accompanied  Dunmore  in  his  expedition,  jnobably  as  • 
private.  In  1775  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  soon  became  particu- 
larly distinguished.  His  person  was  siril<ing  and  manly,  his  hair  and 
complexion  very  dark,  his  eye  keen  and  penetrating,  his  countenance 
grave,  thoughtful,  and  expressive  of  a  firmness,  probity  and  intelligence 
wnich  were  cuunently  displayed  throughout  his  life.  His  education  was 
very  imperfect,  and  confmed  simply  to  the  arts  of  reading  and  writmg. 
Having  remained  in  Kentucky,  in  a  very  exposed  situation*  until  the 
Spring  of  1776,  he  returned  for  his  familyi  and  brought  them  out  to  a 
small  settlement,  called  Logan's  Fort,  not  &r  from  Harrodsburg.  The 
Indians  during  this  Summer  were  so  numerous  and  daring  in  their  excur- 
sions, that  Logan  was  compelled  to  remove  his  wife  and  family  for  safety 
to  Harrodsburg,  while  he  himself  remained  at  his  cabins  and  cultivated 
a  crop  of  corn. 

In  the  Spring  of  1777  his  wife  returned  to  Logan's  Fort,  and  several 
■ettlers  having  joined  him,  he  determined  to  maintain  himself  there  at 
all  risk.  His  courage  was  soon  put  to  the  test.  On  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  May,  a  few  days  after  his  wife  had  rejoined  him,  the  women 
were  milking  the  cows  at  the  gate  of  the  little  fort,  and  some  of  the  gar* 
rison  attending  them,  when  a  party  of  Indians  appeared  and  fired  upon 
them.  One  man  was  shot  dead  and  two  more  wounded,  one  of  Ihero 
mortally.  The  whole  party,  including  one  of  the  wounded  men,  in* 
stantly  ran  into  the  fort  and  closed  the  gate.   The  enemy  quickly 
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rfwwed  themaelves  apoo  the  edge  of  a  canebnke,  within  cloie  rifle  shot 
of  the  gate,  and  seemed  numerous  and  determined.  Having  a  mo- 
ment^ leisure  to  look  around,  they  beheld  a  spectacle  which  awakened 
Uie  most  lively  interest  and  compassion. 

A  man  named  Harrison  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  still  lay  near 
the  spot  wliere  he  liad  fallen,  within  full  view  both  of  the  garrison  and 
the  enemy.  The  poor  fellow  was,  at  intervals,  endeavoring  to  crawl  in  . 
the  direction  of  the  fort,  and  had  succeeded  in  reacliing  a  cluster  of 
bushes,  which,  however,  were  too  tnin  to  shelter  his  person  from  the 
enemy.  .  His  wife  ausi  family  were  in  the  fort,  and  in  deep  distress  ul 
his  situation.  The  enerny  undoubtedly  forbore  to  fire  upon  him»  from 
the  supposition  that  some  of  the  garrison  would  attempt  to  save  lum,  fai 
.  wliich  case  they  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  fire  upon  them  from  die 
canebralce.  The  case  was  a  very  trying  one.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
save  him  without  sacrificing  the  lives  of  several  of  the  garrison,  and 
their  numbers  already  were  far  too  few  for  an  effectual  defence,  having 
originally  amounted  only  to  fifteen  men,  three  of  whom  had  already 
been  put  hors  de  combat. 

Yet  the  spectacle  was  so  moving,  and  the  lamentation  of  his  family 
so  distressing,  that  it  seemed  equally  impossible  not  to  make  an  effort 
to  relieve  him.  Logan  endeavored  to  persuade  some  of  his  UKn  to  ac- 
com|>any  him  in  a  sally,  but  so  evident  and  appalling  was  the  danger, 
that  all  at  first  refined ;  one  herculean  fellow  observing  that  he  waf 
"aweakly  man,*' and  another  dechiring  that  he  was  sorry  forHarri* 
son,  "but  that  the  skin  was  closer  than  the  shirt."  At  length  John 
Martin  collected  his  courage,  and  declared  hb  willingness  to  accompany 
Logan,  saying,  that  "he  could  only  die  once,  and  that  he  was  as  ready 
now  as  he  ever  aKmki  be."  The  two  men  opened  the  gate  and  started 
upon  their  forlorn  expedition,  Logan  leading  the  way. 

They  had  not  advanced  five  steps,  when  Harrison,  perceiving  them, 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  rise,  upon  which  Martin,  supposing  him  able 
to  help  himself,  immediately  sprung  back  within  the  gate.  Harrison'g 
strengtii  almost  iastantly  failed,  and  he  fell  at  full  length  upon  the  grass. 
Logan  paused  a  moment  after  the  desertion  of  Martin,  then  suddenly 
sprung  forward  to  the  spot  where  Harrison  lay,  rushing  through  a  tre- 
mendous shower  of  rifle  balls  which  was  poured  upon  him  from  every 
qK)t  around  the  fort  capable  of  covering  an  Indian.  Seising  the 
wounded  man  in  his  arms,  he  ran  with  him  to  the  fort,  through  the  same 
heavy  fire,  and  entered  it  unhurt,  although  tl^.e  gate  and  picketing  near 
him  were  riddled  with  ballsi,  and  his  hat  and  clothes  pierced  in  feveral 
places. 
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The  fort  was  now  vigorously  assailed  in  the  Indian  manner,  and  JJ 
vigorously  dcl'cnUcd  by  the  garrison.  The  women  were  all  employed  in 
moukimg  tniUets,  while  the  men  were  constantly  at  their  posts.  The 
weakness  of  the  garrison  was  not  their  only  grievance.  A  distreesittg 
scarcity  of  ammunition  prevailed,  and  no  supply  could  be  procured 
nearer  than  Holston.  But  how  was  it  to  be  obtained  ?  The  fort  was 
closely  blodcaderl,  the  Indians  were  swarming  in  the  woods,  and  chancel 
were  sadly  against  the  probability  of  the  «tfe  (nssage  of  any  courier 
through  so  many  dangers  !  Under  these  circumstances,  Logan  de- 
termined to  take  the  dangerous  otiii  e  iipoa  himself.  After  encouraging 
the  men  as  well  as  he  could,  with  the  prospect  of  a  safe  and  speedy  re- 
turn, he  took  a<lvaiuage  of  a  dark  night,  and  crawled  through  the  In- 
dian encampment  without  discovery. 

Shunning  the  ordinary  route  through  Cumberland  Gap,  he  arrived  at 
Holston  by  liy-paths  which  no  white  man  had  yet  trodden ;  through 
canebrakes  and  thickets;  >over  tremendous  cliC&'and  predpioes,  whece 
the  deer  could  scarcely  obtain  footing,  and  where  no  vestige  /of  any 
of  the  human  family  could  be  seen.  Having  obtained  a  supply  ot 
powder  and  lead,  he  returned  through  the  same  almost  inaccessible 
patlis  to  the  fort,  which  he  founil  still  besieged  and  now  re- 
duced to  extremity.  The  safe  return  of  their  leader  inspired  them  with 
fresh  courage,  and  in  a  few  days  the  appearance  of  Colonel  Bowman's 
party  compelled  the  Indians  to  retire. 

During  the  whole  of  this  and  the  next  year,  the  Indians  were  exceed- 
ingly troublesome.  The  Shawnees  particularly  distinguished  tiiem- 
telves  by  the  frequency  and  inveterate  nature  of  their  incursions;  and 
as  their  capital,  Chillicothe,  was  within  striking  distance,  an  expedition 
was  set  on  foot  against  it  in  2779,  in  which  Logan  served  as  Second  in 
command.  Captain  James  Harrod  and  John  Bulger  accompanied  ths 
expedition ;  the  former  of  whom,  shortly  afterward,  perished  in  a  lone- 
ly ramble ;  and  the  latter  was  killed  at  the  Blue  Licks.  Colonel  Bow- 
man commanded  in  chief.  The  detachment  amounted  to  one  hundred 
\nd  sixty  men;  consisted  entirely  of  volunteers,  accustomed  to  Indiau 
warfare,  and  was  well  officered,  l);il  not  so  fortunate  in  its  conimmder. 

They  left  Harrodsburg  in  July,  and  took  their  preliminary  measures 
flo  well  that  they  arrived  within  a  mile  of  Chillicothe  without  giving  the 
slightest  alarm  to  the  enemy.  Here  the  detachment  halted  at  an  eariy 
hour  in  the  ni^t,  and,  as  usual,  sent  out  spies  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  village.   Before  midnight  they  returned,  and  reported  that  tfao 
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enemy  remaincil  tinappriscd  of  tlieir  being  in  the  neic^hbotliood,  and 
were  in  the  most  unmilitary  security.  It  was  (k'termine<l  that  Logan, 
with  onc-hilf  of  the  men,  slioiiM  turn  to  the  left  and  march  half  way 
arou'vl  the  town,  while  Bowman,  at  the  head  of  the  remainder,  shuulcl 
make  a  corresp  jnding  march  to  the  right ;  tliat  both  parties  should  pro- 
ceed in  silence,  until  they  had  met  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Til- 
bge,  when,  having  thus  completely  encircled  it,  the  attack  was  to 
coninence. 

Logan,  who  was  bravery  himself,  performed  his  part  of  the  combined 
operation  with  perfect  order  and  in  profound  silence,  and  having 
reached  the  designated  spot,  awaited  virith  impatience  the  arrival  of  ^Jt 

comraander.  TTonr  after  hour  stole  away,  but  Bowman  did  not  appear. 
At  length  daylight  appeared.  Logan,  still  expecting  the  arrival  of  his 
Colonel,  ordered  the  men  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  high  grass  and 
await  the  expiccted  signal  to  attack.  No  orders,  however,  arrived.  In 
the  meantime,  the  men,  in  sliifling  about  through  the  grass,  alarmed  an 
Indian  dog,  tlie  only  sentinel  on  duty.  He  instantly  began  to  bay 
loudly,  and  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  man  who  had  attracted  hit 
attention.  Presently  a  solitary  Indian  left  his  cabin  and  walked  cau- 
tiously toward  the  party,  halting  frequently,  rising  upon  tiptoes,  and 
gazing  around  him. 

Logan's  party  lay  close,  with  the  hope  of  taliing  him  without  giving 
the  alarm ;  but  at  that  instant  a  gun  was  fired  in  an  opposite  quarter  of 
the  town,  a.s  was  afterwards  ascertained,  by  one  of  Bowman's  party, 
and  the  Indian,  giving  one  shrill  whoop,  ran  swiftly  back  to  the  council 
house.  Concealment  w^is  now  impossible.  Logan's  party  instantly 
sprang  up  from  the  grass  and  nished  upon  the  village,  not  doubimg  for 
a  moment  that  they  would  be  gallantly  supported.  As  tiiey  advanced 
they  perceived  Indians,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  running  to  the 
great  cabin,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  they  collected  in  full 
force,  and  appeared  determined  upon  an  obstinate  defence.  Logan  in- 
stantly  took  possession  of  the  houses  which  had  been  deserted,  and, 
rapidly  advancing  from  cabin  to  cabin,  at  length  established  bis  de- 
tachment within  close  rifle  shot  of  the  Indian  reTthnbt. 

He  now  listened  impatiently  for  the  firing  which  should  have  been 
heard  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  t'ne  town,  where  he  sujiposed 
Bowman's  party  to  be,  but  to  his  astonislimcnt,  everything  reni  vir.ed 
quiet  in  that  quarter.  In  the  meantime,  his  own  pf^sition  had  bccoiae 
critical.  Tiie  Indians  had  recovered  from  tlieir  panic,  and  kept  up  a 
dose  and  heavy  fire  upon  the  cabins  which  covered  his  men.  .He  had 
pushed  his  detachment  so  close  to  the  redoubt,  that  they  could  neither 
advance  nor  retreat  without  great  exposure.   The  enemy  outnumbered 
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him,  and  gave  indications  of  a  disposition  to  turn  both  flanks  of  hll 
position  and  thus  emlauger  liis  retreat. 

Under  these  circumstances,  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  hit  com- 
mander, and  cut  off  from  communicatioii  with  him»  he  fonned  tlie  bold 
and  judicious  resolution,  to  make  a  movable  breastwork  of  the  planki 
whidk  formed  tfie  floor  of  the  cabins,  and  under  cover  of  it,  to  rudi 
•  upon  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy  and  carry  it  by  main  force.  Had 
this  gallant  determination  been  carried  into  effect,  and  had  the  move- 
ment been  promptly  seconded,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  by  Bowman, 
the  conflict  would  have  been  bloody,  and  the  victory  decisive.  Nfost 
probably  not  an  Indian  would  have  escaped,  and  the  consternation 
wliich  such  signal  vengeance  would  have  spread  throughout  the  Indian 
tribes,  might  luive  repressed  their  incursions  for  a  considerable  time. 
Bot  before  the  necessary  steps  couhl  be  takm,  a  messenger  aiiMI  fron 
Bowman,  with  orders  "  to  retreat  I'* 

Astonished  at  sudi  an  order,  at  a  time  when  honor  and  safetj 
required  an  offen»ve  movement  on  thdr  part,  Logan  hastily  asked 
Bowman  had  been  overpowered  by  the  enemy?  Nol  Had  he  ever 
beheld  an  enemy  ?  No  I  What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  this  extraor- 
dinary abaiidonment  of  a  design  so  prosperously  begun?  He  did  not 
know  :  the  Colt^iiel  had  ordered  a  retreat  !  Logan,  however  reluctantly, 
was  compelled  to  obey.  A  retreat  is  always  a  dispiriting  movement, 
and,  with  nii'.itia,  is  almost  certain  to  terminate  in  a  complete  rout.  Ai 
soon  as  the  mcu  were  iulormed  of  the  order,  a  most  irregular  and 
tumultuous  scene  commenced.  Not  being  buoyed  up  by  tlie  mutual 
confidence  which  is  the  offspring  of  discipline,  and  which  sustains 
regular  soldiers  un<fer  all  circumstances,  they  no  longer  acted  in 
concert 

Each  nun  selected  the  time,  manner  and  route  of  his  retreat  for 
himself.  Here  a  solitary  Kentuckian  would  start  up  from  behind  a 
stump,  and  .scud  away  through  the  grass,  dodging  and  turning  to  avoid 
the  balls  which  whistled  arounJ  him.  There  a  dozen  men  would  nm 
fiom  a  cal)in,  an  1  scatter  in  every  direction,  each  anxious  to  save  him- 
self, and  none  having  leisure  to  attend  to  their  neighbors.  The  Indians, 
ftsiunibhcd  at  seeing  men  rout  themselves  in  this  manner,  sallied  out  oi 
their  redoubt  and  pursued  the  stragglers,  as  sportsmen  would  cut  up  a 
scattered  flock  of  wild  geese.  They  soon  united  themsdvei  to  Bow* 
iuan*s  party,  who  from  some  unaccountable  panic  of  their  commander, 
or  fault  in  tbemselves,  had  stood  stock  still  near  the  spot  where  Logan 
had  left  them  the  night  before. 

All  was  confusion.  Some  cursed  their  Colonel;  some  reproached 
othet  dfflcet^;  due  shoiited  one  thing,  one  beUowvd  ftnoth^r;  ftU 
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lecmed  to  ngiee  that  they  ought  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  borne, 
without  the  loss  of  a  moment*!  time.  By  great  exertions  on  the  part 
of  Logan,  well  seconded  by  Harrod,  Bulger,  and  the  late  Major  G.  M. 
Bedinger,  of  the  Blue  Licks,  some  d^ree  of  order  was  relied,  and  a 

tolerably  respectable  retreat  commenced.  The  Indians,  however,  soon 
fiurroiindcd  them  on  all  sides,  and  kept  up  a  hot  fire,  which  began  to 
grow  fatal.  Colonel  Bowman  appeared  quite  bewildered,  and  sat  upon 
h'S  horse  like  a  pillar  of  stone,  neither  giving  an  order,  nor  taking  any 
measures  to  repel  the  enemy.  Tlie  sound  of  rifle  shots  had,  however, 
completely  restored  the  men  to  their  senses,  and  they  readily  formed  in 
a  large  hollow  square,  took  trees,  and  returned  the  fire  with  equal  ii« 
ndty.  Tilt  enemy  were  quickly  repelled,  and  the  troops  recommenced 
iheir  march. 

But  scarcely  had  fhey  advanced  half  a  mile,  when  the  Indians  ireap- 
peared,  and  again  opened  a  fire  upon  the  front,  rear  and  both  flanks. 
Again  a  square  was  formed,  and  the  enemy  repelled ;  but  scarcely  had 
the  harassed  troops  rerommenced  their  march,  wlicn  the  same  galling 
fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  every  tree,  bush  and  stone  capable  of 
concealing  an  Indian.  Matters  now  began  to  look  serioas.  The 
enemy  were  evidently  endeavoring  to  detain  thein,  until  fresh  IncUans 
could  come  up  in  sufficient  force  to  compel  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  men  be|^  to  be  unsteady,  and  the  panic  was  rapidly  spreading 
from  the  Colonel  to  the  privates.  At  th»  creis,  Logan,  Harrod,  Bed- 
inger,  etc.,  selected  the  bioldest  and  best  mounted  men,  and  dashing  into 
the  bushes  on  horseback,  scoured  the  woods  in  every  direction,  forcing 
the  Indians  firom  their  coverts,  and  cutting  down  as  many  as  they  coukl 
overtake. 

This  decisive  step  completely  dispersed  the  enemy,  and  the  weary  and 
d 'Spirited  troops  continued  their  retreat  unmolested.  They  lost  nine 
killed  and  a  few  others  wounded.  But  the  loss  of  reputation  on  the 
part  of  the  Colonel  was  incalculable,  for,  as  usual,  was  the  scape- 
goat upon  whose  head,  the  disgrace  of  the  miscarriage  was  laid.  No 
good  reason  has  ever  been  assigned  for  the  extraordinary  fidltire  of  his 
own  detachment;  and  the  subsequent  panic  which  he  displayed  when 
harassed  in  the  woods,  aff<nds  room  for  suspicion  that  either  the  dark- 
ness of  die  night,  or  the  cry  of  an  owl  (for  he  did  not  see  the  hoc  of 
an  enemy)  had  robbed  the  Colonel  of  his  usual  presence  of  mind. 

Logan  returned  to  Kentucky  with  a  reputation  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  by  the  failure  of  the  exinMlition.  His  conduct  was  p!,ic(.Ml 
in  glaring  contrast  to  that  of  his  unfocmnate  commander,  and  the 
praise  of  the  one  was  in  exact  corrt-spondence  to  the  censure  of  the 
Other.    No  other  affair  of  consequence  occurred  until  the  rash  and  disos- 
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trous  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Logan  wai 

unable  to  share.  He  seems  to  have  remained  quietly  engaged  in  agri* 
ciiltur.il  pursuils  until  the  Summer  of  1788,  when  he  conducted  an  ex- 
pedition against  tlie  Mack-a-chack  towns  on  Mad  river,  which,  as  usual, 
terminated  in  burning  their  villages,  and  cutting  up  their  cornfields ; 
serving  to  irritate,  but  not  to  subdue  the  enemy.  A  single  incident  at- 
tending this  expedition,  deserves  to  be  commemorated.  We  give  the 
fixst  veision  horn  McClung: 

The  Murder  of  Moluntha  by  the  Fierce  Hugh  McGary. 

Upon  ^>proaching  a  large  village  of  the  Shawnees,  from  which,  is 
UEual,  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  an  old  cliief,  named  Molunt(ia» 

came  out  to  meet  them,  fantastically  dressed  in  an  old  cocked  hat,  set 
jauntily  upon  one  side  of  his  head,  and  a  fine  shawl  thrown  over  his 
shoulders.  He  carried  an  enormous  pii>e  in  one  hand,  and  a  tobacco 
puU(  h  in  the  other,  and  strutted  out  with  tlie  air  of  an  o'.d  French  beau 
to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  his  enemies,  whom  he  found  hims^if 
unable  to  meet  in  the  field. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  fearless  confidence  with 
which  he  walked  through  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Kentuckians,  evi' 
dently  highly  pleased  with  his  own  appearance,  and  enjoying  the  admira- 
tion which  he  doubted  not  that  his  cocked  hat  and  splendid  shawl 
inspired.  Many  of  the  Kentuckians  were  highly  amused  at  the  mixture 
of  dandyism  and  gallantry  which  the  poor  old  man  exhibited,  ?  nd  shook 
hands  with  him  very  cordially.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  at  length 
approached  Major  McGary,  whose  tcmpc,  never  j)articu]aily  sweet,  was 
as  much  inflamed  by  the  sight  of  an  Indian,  xs  that  of  a  wild  bull  by 
the  waving  of  a  rei  flag.  It  l.  ^itpcncd,  unloriunately,  too,  that  Mo- 
luuilia  had  been  one  of  the  chicfa  wlio  commanded  at  the  Blue  Licks,  a 
disaster  whidi  McGary  had  not  yet  forgotten. 

Instead  of  giving  his  hand  as  the  others  ha^  done,  McGary  scowled 
upon  the  old  man,  and  asked  him  if  *'he  recollected  the  Blue  Licks?" 
Moluntha  tmiled,  and  merely  repeated  the  word  "Blue  Licks  1"  when 
McGary  instantly  drew  his  tomaliawk  and  cleft  him  to  the  brain.  The 
old  man  received  the  blow  without  flinching  for  a  second,  and  fell  dead 
at  the  feet  of  his  destroyer.  Great  excitement  instantly  prevailed  in 
the  army.  Some  railed  it  a  ruthless  murder,  and  others  Lwore  that  he 
had  done  right;  that  an  Inrlian  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  liuman  be- 
in  q:.  but  ought  to  be  shot  down  as  a  wolf  whenever  and  wherever  he 
appeared.  McGary  himself  raved  like  a  madman  at  the  reproach  of  his 
countrymen,  and  declared,  with  many  bitter  oaths,  that  he  would  not 
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only  kill  c^ery  Indian  whom  he  met,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  at  church 
or  market,  but  that  he  would  e(^ualiy  as  readily  tomahawk  the  man  who 
blamed  him  for  the  act. 

Nothing  else,  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  occurred  during  the  expe- 
dition, and  Logan,  upon  hn  return,  devoted  himself'exclusively  to  the 
civil  affiiin  of  the  country,  which  abottt  this  time  begaa  to  aaume  an 
.    important  aspect. 

Amothir  Aocount  of  Molumtra's  Murder— a  Spirited  Lao. 

General  Ljrtle,  then  a  lad  of  only  sixteen,  was  present  at  Logan't 

destructi'.sT  of  the  Mack  a-chack  to\vns  on  Mad  river,  and  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  whole  affair.  Logan,  he  says,  burned  eight 
towns,  destroyed  many  fields  of  corn,  took  seventy  or  eighty  prisoners, 
and  killed  twenty  warriors,  among  them  Moluntha,  the  head  chief  oi 
the  nation.  This  last  act  caused  deep  shame,  regret  and  huiniiiuiion  to 
the  oomman^roin-chief  and  his  troops. 

'*  I  was  extremely  solicitou»,  says  Lytle,  to  try  myself  in  battle.  The 
commander  of  the  centre  line  waved  his  sword  over  his  bead  as  a  signal 
for  the  troops  to  advance.  Colonel  Daniel  Boone  and  Major  Simon 
Kenton  commanded  the  advance,  and  Colonel  Trotter  the  rear.  As 
we  approached  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  on  the  left,  we  saw  the 
savaees  retreating  in  all  «lirect!ons,  making  for  the  swamps,  thickets  and 
high  prairie  grass.  General  Logan  waved  his  sword,  and  in  a  voice  o( 
thunder  exclaimcil,  '  Charge !  from  right  to  left!'  The  horses  ap- 
peared as  impatient  for  tlie  onset  as  their  riders.  I  heard  of  but  one 
Eavage,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  chief,  cry  for  quarter.  Tliey  foughi 
with  desperation  so  long  as  they  could  raise  gun,  knife  or  tomahawk. 
We  diqatched  all  the  warriors  we  overtoolc,  and  sent  the  women  and 
children  prisoneis  to  the  rear. 

**  We  pushed  ahead,  still  hoping  to  overtake  a  larger  body,  when  we 
might  have  something  like  a  general  engagement.  I  was  mounted  on  a 
very  fleet  grey  horse.  Fifty  of  my  companions  followed  me.  I  had 
not  advanced  more  than  a  mile  before  I  discovered  some  of  the  enemy 
running  along  the  edge  of  a  thirkci  of  hazel  and  plum  bushes.  1  made 
sifjns  to  the  men  in  my  rear  to  come  on.  I  obliqued  across  the  plain 
to  pet  ahead  of  them,  and  when  I  had  arrived  within  easy  shot  I  flis- 
moun.id  and  raised  my  gun.  The  warrior  I  was  about  to  shoot  held 
up  his  liand  in  token  of  surrender,  and  I  heard  him  order  the  other  In* 
dians  to  stop. 

"By  this  time  the  men  behind  had  arrived,  and  were  in  the  acr  of 
firing.  I  called  them  not  to  fire,  as  the  Indians  had  surrendered.  Dm 
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irarrior  who  had  surrendered  to  me,  came  walking  towards  me,  calling 
his  women  and  children  to  follow.  I  advanced  to  meet  him,  with  my 
right  hand  extended,  twt  before  I  could  reach  him,  our  men  of  tlie  right 
,  wing  had  surrounded  him.  I  rushed  in  among  the  horses.  While  be 
was  giving  me  his  hand,  several  of  our  men  wished  to  tomahawlc  him. 
I  informed  them  they  would  have  to  tomaliawk  me  first.  We  led  him 
back  to  the  place  where  his  flag  had  been.  Among  the  prisoners  we 
then  took  were  the  chief,  his  three  wives — one  of  them  a  young  and 
hancbome  woman — another  of  them,  the  famous  Grenadier  Squaw»  and 
two  or  three  fine  young  lads.    The  rest  were  cliildren. 

"One  of  these  lads  was  a  remarkably  interesting  youth,  about  my  own 
age  and  size.  He  clung  closely  to  me,  and  appeared  to  notice  nearly 
everything  that  was  going  on. 

"When  we  arrived  at  the  town,  a  crowd  of  our  men  pressed  around  to 
see  the  chief.  I  stepped  aside  to  fasten  my  horse,  and  my  prismier  lad 
clung  close  to  my  side.  A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Cumer  had  been 
to  one  of  the  springs  to  drink.  He  discovered  the  young  savage  by 
my  side,  and  came  running  towards  me.  Tlie  young  Indian  supposed 
lie  was  advancing  to  kill  him.  As  I  turned  around,  in  the  twinkling  oi 
an  eye,  he  let  fly  an  arrow  at  Cumer,  for  he  was  armed  with  a  bow.  It 
passed  through  Cumer's  dress  and  grazed  his  side.  The  jerk  I  gave  his 
arm  undoubtedly  saved  Cumer.  I  took  away  his  arrows  and  sternlv 
repnuKinded  him.  I  then  led  liim  back  to  the  crowd  which  surrounded 
the  prisoners. 

"At  the  same  moment  Colonel  Hugh  McGary,  the  same  man  who 
had  caused  the  disaster  at  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks  some  yean 
before,  coming  up,  Geneml  Logan's  eye  caught  that  of  McGary's. 
*  Colonel  McGary,'  said  he,  <you  must  not  molest  these  prisoners  1' 
*I  will  see  to  that,*  said  ^IcGa^y,  in  reply.  I  forced  my  way  through 
the  crowd  to  the  chief,  with  my  young  charge  by  the  hand.  McGary 
ordered  the  crowd  to  open  and  let  him  in.  He  came  up  to  the  chief, 
and  his  first  salutation  was,  'Were  you  at  the  defeat  of  the  Blue  Licks?* 
Hie  Indian,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or  not  understand- 
ing the  purport  of  the  (jucstion,  answered,  'Yes.'  McGary  instantly 
seized  an  axe  from  the  lands  of  the  Grenadier  Squaw,  and  raised  it  to 
make  a  blow  at  the  chief.  I  threw  up  my  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow. 
"The  handle  of  the  axe  struck  me  across  the  left  wrist,  and  came  near 
breaking  it  The  axe  sunk  into  the  head  of  the  chief  to  the  eyes,  and 
he  fell  dead  at  my  feet.  Provoked  beyond  measure  at  this  wanton  bar- 
barity, I  drew  my  knife  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  cruelty  by  dis- 
patching McGary.  My  arm  was  arrested  by  one  of  our  men,  which 
prevented  me  from  inflicting  the  thrust.  McGary  escaped  from  the  crowd. 
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"  While  out  with  Captain  Stucker  after  a  drove  of  hogs  we  saw  run- 
bfng  about,  I  saw  an  Intiian  coming  along  with  a  deer  on  his  back.  Tiie 
fellow  happened  to  raise  his  eyes  the  same  moment,  and  look  across  the 
prairie  to  the  upper  town  and  saw  it  all  in  flames.  In  the  act  of  turn- 
ing my  bead  to  tell  Captain  Stucker  of  the  savage,  I  discovered  Hugh 
Ross,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  yards,  approaching  us.  I  made 
a  motion  with  my  hand  to  Ross  to  squat  down;  then  taking  a  tree 
between  me  and  die  Indian,  I  stepped  somewhat  nearer  to  get  a  fiurer 
riiot— when,  at  the  instant  I  raised  my  gun  past  the  tree,  the  Indian  • 
being  about  a  hundred  yards  distant,  Ross's  ball  whistled  by  me  so  close 
that  I  felt  the  wind  of  it,  and  struck  the  savage  in  tl^c  calf  of  one  of  his 
legs,  'i'he  Indian  tliat  moment  dropped  his  deer  and  sprang  into  the 
higli  grass  of  the  prairie,  when,  before  I  could  draw  sight  on  him,  he 
was  lost  to  view. 

*'I  was  provoked  at  Ross  for  shooting  wlien  I  was  near  enough  to 
have  killed  Wax,  and  now  the  consequence  would  be  that  some  of  our 
men  would  lose  their  lives,  as  an  Indian  will  only  give  up  with  life 
itself.  Captain  Irwin  rode  up  at  this  moment  with  his  troop  of  horse,  * 
and  asked  me  where  the  Indian  was.  I  pointed  as  nearly  as  I  could  tc 
the  spot,  cautioning  the  Captain  if  he  missed  him  the  first  charge  tc 
pass  on  out  of  his  reach  before  he  wheeled  to  recharge,  or  the  Indian 
would  kill  some  of  his  men  in  the  act  of  wheeHng.  Whether  the  Cap- 
tain heard  me,  I  cannot  say;  at  any  rate,  the  warning  was  not  attended 
to,  for  after  passing  the  Indian  a  few  steps,  Captain  Irwin  ordered  h.s 
men  to  wheel  and  rccliarge  across  the  woods,  and  in  the  act  of  exe- 
cuting the  movement,  the  Indian  raised  up  and  shot  the  Captain  dead 
on  the  spot,  still  keeping  below  the  level  of  the  grass  to  deprive  us  of 
any  opportunity  of  putting  a  bullet  through  him.  The  troop  charge 
again ;  but  the  Indian  was  so  active  that  he  had  darted  into  the  gras 
some  rods  from  where  he  had  fired  at  Irwin,  and  they  again  missed 
bisa. 

"  By  this  time  several  footmen  had  came  up.  Captain  Stucker  and 
myself  had  each  of  us  taken  a  tree  that  stood  out  on  the  edge  of  the 
prairie  among  the  grass,  when  a  Mr.  Stofford  came  up  and  put  his  head 
first  past  one  side  and  then  past  the  otlier  of  the  tree  I  was  behind.  I 
told  him  not  to  expose  hin^clf  that  way  or  he  would  ^ct  shot  in  a 
tMrinkling.  I  had  hardly  spoken  the  last  word,  when  the  Indian  again 
raised  up  out  of  the  grass.  His  gun,  Stuck«r*s  and  my  own,  with  four 
or  five  behind  us,  all  cracked  at  the  same  instant.  Stofibrd  fell  at  my 
side,  while  we  rushed  on  the  wounded  Indian  with  our  tomahawks. 
Before  we  had  got  him  dispatched  he  had  made  ready  the  powder  in  liis 
gun  and  a  ball  in  his  mouth,  preparing  for  a  third  fire,  with  boUet  holea 
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in  his.  breast  that  might  all  have  been  covered  with  a  man's  <^ien  hvndL 
We  found  with  l^m  Captain  Beaseley*s  rifle — ^the  Captain  having  bees 
killed  at  the  Lower  Blue  Licks  a,  few  days  before  the  army  passed 
through  diat  place  on  their  way  to  the  towns. 

**  Next  morning  General  Logan  ordered  an  attack  on  a  town  seven 
or  e\<^\\t  miles  northwest  of  where  we  then  were.  This  town  was  also 
burnt,  together  with  an  English  block-house,  of  huge  size  and  thickness. 
Mr.  Isaac  Zane  was  at  that  time  living  at  the  village,  he  being  married 
to  a  squaw,  and  having  there  at  t!ie  time  his  wife  and  several  children. 
The  name  of  the  Indian  chief  killed  by  McGary  was  Moluntha,  the 
Great  Sachem  of  the  Shawnees.  The  Grenadier  Squaw,  his  wife,  was 
Bister  to  Cornstalk,  who  (basely  murdered)  died  at  Point  Pleasant/* 

Jonathan  Alder,  an  account  of  whose  captivity  we  give  further  on, 
was  living  with  the  Indians  at  the  time.  He  says  the  approach  of 
Logan's  army  was  communicated  by  a  Frenchman,  but  tiiat  as  the 
whites  arrived  sooner  than  expected,  the  surprise  was  complete.  Most 
of  the  Indians  were  absent  hunting  at  the  time.  A  runner  came  early 
one  morning  to  the  vilbge  where  .\ldcr  lived,  and  said  that  Mack-a- 
chack  had  been  destroyed.  Alder,  with  the  people  of  the  village, 
principally  Sfjuaws  and  children,  retreated  two  days,  and  suffered  great- 
ly for  want  of  food.  Nut  one  among  ihem  could  hunt,  and  they  had 
to  live  for  eight  days  on  paw-paws,  muscles  and  craw  fish.  All  that 
Wintor  they  lived  on  raccoons, Vith  no  salt,  and  without  bread,  hominy 
or  com.  So  hard  were  they  pushed  that  for  a  time  they  had  to  subsist 
on  a  sort  of  wild  potato,  as  the  raccoons  had  been  suckled  down  so 
poor  that  dogs  would  Iiardly  eat  them,  but  fhey  threw  them  on  the  fil^ 
singed  the  hair  off,  and  ate  skin  and  all." 

At  Colonel  Grant's  defeat  in  Iivliana,  a  desperate  action,  this  same 
Lytle,  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  both  his  arms  shattered,  his 
face  })owder-burnt,  his  hair  singed  to  the  roots,  and  no  less  than  nin/- 
teen  huUcts  passed  through  his  !")dy  and  clothing.  In  this  condition,  a 
retreat  L<  ing  ordered,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  off  the  field  several  of 
his  friends,  generously  aiding  the  wounded  and  exhausted  by  placing 
them  on  horses,  while  he  himself  ran  forward  in  advance  of  ^  last 
remnant  of  the  retreating  party  to  stop  the  only  boat  on  the  Ohio  at 
that  time  which  could  take  them  across  the  river  and  save  them.  On 
reaching  the  water  he  found  die  boat  just  putting  for  the  Kentucky 
shore  and  the  ferrymen  very  reluctant  to  obey  his  order,  one  of  them 
declaring  *'  that  it  was  better  a  few  sliould  perish  than  that  all 
should  be  sacrificed."  Taking  aim  with  his  rifle,  Lytle  now  swore  he 
would  shoot  the  first  man  who  pulled  an  oar  until  all  his  friends  were 
aboard.    In  this  way  all  were  secured,  but  the  boat  being  crowdeii 
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Almost  to  dipping  Lytic  disdained  to  get  aboard,  but  ninning  up  the 
bank  to  where  some  horses  stood  panting  under  the  willows,  he  leaped 
to  the  back  of  the  strongest  he  could  find,  boldly  plunged  into  tlie 
stream  and  holding  on  to  the  mane  by  his  teeth,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  middle  of  the  river,  where  he  iras  taken  aboard  bleeding  and  almost 
Minting  from  his  wounds.  By  this  time  the  balls  of  the  enemy  were 
nttling  like  hail  about  the  boat,  but  they  escaped  after  alL 

Molvntha's  Son  Lawba  and  His  Romantic  Dsath. 

The  brave  and  spirited  lad,  son  of  Moluntha,  who  was  saved  by  I.ylle. 
had  afterwards  a  pr<  nv'p.ent  and  hoiioraMe  career.  He  was  taken  wit'n 
other  prisoners  to  Kentucky,  but  General  Logan  was  so  pleased  willi 
his  spirit  aivl  brightness,  that  he  made  him  a  tiicmbcr  of  his  o'.vn  house- 
hold, and  l,e  tliere  grew  up  to  muuhood,  being  afterwards  known  as 
Captain  l-ogan.  His  Indian  name  was  Spemica  Lawba,  or  The  High 
Horn.  He  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  Civil  Chief,  on  account  of 
his  many  estimable  qualities.  His  personal  appearance  was  command- 
ing,  he  being  six  feet  in  height  and  weighing  near  two  hundred  pounds. 
He,  from  that  time,  continued  the  unwavering  friend  of  the  Americans, 
and  fought  on  their  side  with  great  bravery.  He  lost  his  life  in  1812 
under  melancholy  and  romantic  circumstances,  which  indicated  that  he 
was  a  man  of  tlie  keenest  sense  of  honor. 

In  November,  1S12,  General  Harrison  directed  Login  to  take  a  small 
party  and  reconnoitre  the  cotmtry  towards  Maumce  Rapids.  Being  met 
by  a  far  superior  body  of  the  enemy,  they  were  compcl'eil  to  retreat. 
Ix}gan^  Bright  Horn  and  Captain  Johnny,  effected  their  escaijc  to  the 
left  wing  of  tlie  army,  under  command  of  General  Winchester.  A. cer- 
tain general  of  Kentucky  troops,  without  the  slightest  grounds,  accused 
Logan  of  infidelity  to  the  cause  and  of  giving  intelligence  to  the  en- 
emy. Indignant  an  1  outraged  at  the  base  charge,  I.ogan  determined 
to  give  proof  of  his  loyalty  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  and 
said  he  would  start  out  on  a  scout  tlic  very  next  morning,  and  either  re- 
turn with  trophies  or  leave  his  bones  bleaclrlng  in  the  woods. 

Accordingly,  at  the  ear'icst  dawn,  he  w.is  off,  in  coivipi  ly  with  Cap- 
tain Johnny  and  Uriglit  Tlnrn.  At  their  fsrst  nooning  tiiey  were  sud- 
denly surprised  by  a  party  of  seven  savages,  among  whom  were  young 
Elliott,  a  half  breed,  and  the  famous  Pottawattamie  Chief,  Winnemac. 
Logan  made  no  resistance,  but,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  extended 
bis  hand  to  Winnemac,  and  proceeded  to  inform  him.  that  he  and  his  com< 
panions'  had  been  disgusted  with  the  American  service,  and  were  on' 
dieir      to  ^  British.   Winnemac' was  suspicious,  and  proceeded  to 
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disarm  and  surround  the  three,  and  thea.  started  off  for  tlie  KHilb 
camp.  Winnemac  afterwards  became  more  confident  and  was  induced 
to  restore  to  the  prisoners  their  arms  again.  While  doggedly  trudging 
along,  Logan  managed  to  communicate  to  his  two  friends  a  plan  of  at- 
tack. The  guns  being  loaded,  they  only  had  to  put  some  extra  bullets 
in  their  moutlis  to  be  ready  for  a  prompt  reload.  Captain  Johnny  was 
noticed  in  this  sly  manoeuvre  and  adroitly  averted  aispidon  by  remark- 
ing, "  me  chaw  heap  tobac." 

livening  camp  was  ma  le  on  Turkcyfoot,  and  while  niosc  of  the  cap- 
tors were  roaming  around  after  supjK'r  in  search  of  blackliaws,  Logan 
gave  the  signal,  and  all  firctl  at  those  remaining.  Two  dropped  xt 
once,  but  the  third  required  a  second  shot,  and  in  the  meantime  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party  hurried  bock,  returned  the  fire,  and  all  "  treed.** 
There  being  four  of  the  enemy  and  only  three  of  Logan*s  party,  all  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  watched.  The  unwatched  foe 
thus  was  enabled  to  pass  around  until  Logan's  person  was  uncoveied  by 
his  tree,  and  then  shot  him  through  the  body.  By  this  time  Logan*S 
party  had  wounded  two  of  the  four,  causing  them  to  fall  back. 

Captain  Johnny  now  mounted  Logan  on  one  horse  and  Bright  Horn, 
also  wonnded,on  another,  and  started  them  for  Winchester's  Camp,  which 
they  reached  a! unit  midnight.  Captain  Johnny,  with  Winnemac's scalp, 
got  in  on  fuui  next  morning.  It  was  subsequently  learned  that  the  two 
wounded  of  il.e  enemy  died,  nuking  five  out  of  the  s^ven  slain  by  Cap- 
tain Logan's  party.  When  Logan's  wound  and  the  occasion  of  it  be- 
came noised  about  the  camp,  it  produced  a  deep  and  mournful  sensa- 
tion. Logan's  popularity  was  great,  being  very  largely  esteemed  for 
his  fidelity  and  the  nobility  of  his  nature.  He  livecl  but  two  or  three 
days,  ever  in  extreme  bodily  agony,  and  was  buried  at  Fort  Windiea* 
ter  with  tlie  honors  of  war. 

Previous  to  liis  death,  he  related  the  particulars  of  the  fight  to  a  friend, 
declaring  tliat  he  prized  his  honor  more  than  his  life,  anil  now  lliat  he 
had  vindicated  that,  he  died  satisfied.  Shortly  after,  while  writhing 
with  pain,  he  was  oLiierved  to  smile,  and,  upon  being  asked  the  cause, 
replied  tliat  when  he  recalled  the  manner  in  wliich  Capiam  johnny  took 
off  the  scalp  of  Winnemac,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  moving  around  with  OM  eye  watching  the  movements  of  the  rar- 
ing fourth  Indian,  he  could  not  refrain  from  kiughing — an  incklent 
showing  **  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death." 

Logan  left  a  d}  ing  request  to  Colonel  Johnston,  that  his  two  sons 
should  be  edu rolled  in  Kentucky,  Tijider  care  of  Major  Hardin.  When 
peare  was  restored,  T  :,'on  tn  vle  apj  lication  to  the  chiefs  of  Lawba's 
tribe  ^0  fulfill  his  dying  wish,  bui  ihcy  were  embarrassed  aid  unwilling 
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to  comply,  and  in  tliis  the  mother  oi  the  two  boys  agreed.  On  no  ac« 
count  would  they  send  tlicm  to  Kentucky,  but  would  consent  that  they 
might  be  schooled  at  I'ufia,  Ohio,  which  was  done,  the  boys  boarding 
in  a  religions  family.  The  mother,  however,  was  a  bad  woman,  and 
thwarted  all  plans  for  her  sons'  improvement,  frequently  taking  thera 
off  (or  weeks,  giving  them  bad  advice  and  buying  whiskey  several  times 
to  make  them  drank.  She  finally  persuaded  them  off  altogether.  Both 
mother  and  children  afterwards  emigrated  west,  and  then  became  the 
wildest  of  their  race. 

Two  Adventukes  of  Captain  Johnny — A  Desperate  Indian  Duel. 

There  was  a  certain  Indian  called  John  Gush,  who  lived  much  among 
the  whites  about  Chillicothe.  He  was  a  large,  muscular  man,  pleasant 
and  good  humored.  Every  Fall  he  would  lake  to  the  woods  on  a  grand 
hunt.  In  the  Fall  of  1779,  he  happened  on  Captain  Johnny's  camp 
while  a  white  rum  trader  was  there,  Cush  and  Johnny,  being  pretty 
wild  with  liquor,  fell  into  a  quarrel  but  were  separated.  Both,  iiow* 
ever,  being  terribly  enraged,  arranged  for  a  duel  next  morning  with 
knives  and  tomahawks.  They  stuck  a  post  on  the  south  side  of  a  log; 
made  on  the  log  a  notch,  and  agreed  that  when  the  shadow  of  the  post 
struck  the  notch  the  dud  shoukl  commence.  ^Vhen  the  shadow  drew 
near  the  spot,  they  deliberately  and  in  gloomy  silence  took  their  station 
on  the  log. 

At  length,  the  shadow  having  touched  the  notch,  the  two  desperadoes, 
thirsting  for  each  other's  l/Iood,  simultaneously  sprang  to  their  feet  with 
each  a  ttMTiaiiawk  in  tiie  right  hand  and  a  scalping  knife  in  the  left 
hand,  and  flew  at  eacti  omei  with  the  fury  of  catamounts,  swinging 
their  tomahawks  around  their  heads  and  yelling  in  the  most  terrific 
manner.  Language  fails  to  describe  the  horrid  scene.  After  several 
passes  and  many  wounds,  Johnny's  tomahawk  fell  on  CusVs  head  and 
left  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.  . 

About  the  year  1800,  while  Johnny  was  at  his  hunting  camp,  he  and 
his  wife  had  a  quarrel  and  mutually  agreed  to  separate.  After  they  had 
divided  their  propeHy,  the  wife  insisted  on  keeping  the  one  child,  a  lit- 
tle boy  of  two  or  three  years.  Tlie  wife  laid  hold  of  the  child  and  the 
wrathful  husband  attempted  to  wrest  it  from  her.  At  length,  Johnny's 
passion  being  roused  to  fury,  he  raised  his  ponderous  fist,  knocked  his 
wite  down,  seized  the  boy,  and,  carrying  him  to  a  neighboring  log,  de- 
liberately cut  him  into  two  parts,  and  then  throwing  one-half  to  his 
wife,  Dade  her  take  it  but  never  again  to  show  her  face  or  he  would 
treat  her  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  ended  this  cruel  and  brutal  scene 
of  savage  tragedy. 
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CAPl'AIN  WILUAM  HARDIN,  PIONEER  OF  KENTUCKY. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  In  Kentucky  was  Captain  William  Hardtn»  a 
yoted  hunter  and  Indian  fighter — a  man  of  dauntless  coura^  and  reso- 
hition — cool,  calm  and  self-possessed  in  the  midst  of  most  appalling 
dangers,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  all  the  wiles  and  arts  of  border  war(aie. 
Soon  after  Captain  Hardin  liad  erected  a  station  in  wha*:  is  now  the 
coimtv  of  Breckinridjre,  intclliirence  was  received  tliat  ihc  Jndlan":  were 
buiiUing  a  town  on  Saline  Creek,  in  the  present  State  of  Il'-inois  Har- 
dm,  not  well  pleased  that  the  sa\\i..'es  should  establish  themselves  in 
such  close  vicinity  to  his  little  settlement,  detc-rinined  to  dislodge  then^. 
He  soon  liad  collected  around  him  a  force  of  eighty  select  men ;  the 
hardiest  and  boldest  of  those  noted  hunters  whose  lives  were  passed  in  a 
continual  round  of  perilous  adventure. 

When  this  force  reachpd  tlie  vicinity  of  the  tick,  they  discovered  In- 
dian signs,  and  approaching  the  town  cautiously,  they  found  it  in  the 
possession  of  three  warriors  who  had  hecn  left  to  guard  the  camp. 
Hardin  ordered  his  men  to  fire  on  them,  which  they  did,  killing  two. 
The  third  attempted  to  make  his  escape,  but  wx'^  shot  down  ar,  be  ran. 
He  su(  (  ceded,  however,  in  regaining  his  feet  and  ran  fifty  yards,  leaped 
up  a  perpendicular  bank,  six  feet  liigh,  and  fell  dead. 

In  the  meantime,  Hardin,  correctly  su[)posing  that  the  main  body  of 
the  Indians  were  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  would  shortly  return, 
made  immediate  preparation  for  bi^Ie.  He  accordingly  selected  a 
place  where  a  few  acres  of  timbered  land  were  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  prairie.  Ucre  he  posted  his  men  with  orders  to  conceal  them- 
selves  behind  the  trees,  and  reserve  their  fire  until  the  Indians  should 
approach  within  twenty-five  yards.  Soon  after  the  little  band  liad  taken 
their  position,  they  discovered  the  Indians  rapidly  approaching  on  their 
tra*!  and  numbering  apparently  I'ctween  eiglity  and  a  hundred  men. 
\V],en  the  savages  had  arrived  within  one  Iiun  bed  yards  of  the  position 
of  the  Kentuckians,  one  of  the  men,  in  his  1114  '.licnce  to  begin  the  bat- 
tle, forgot  the  order  of  the  Captain,  and  I'ired  liis  gun.  Immediately 
the  Indians  charged,  and  the  fight  commenced  in  earnest. 

At  the  first  fire  Captain  Hardin  was  shot  through  the  thighs.  ^V  ith- 
out,  however,  resigning  his  command,  or  yielding  to  the  pain  of  his 
wound,  he  sat  down  on  a  large  log,  and,  during  the  whole  action,  con- 
tinued to  encourage  his  men  and  give  forth  his  orders,  with  as  much 
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coolnes,  ]»roinpdtude  and  self-possession,  as  if  engaged  in  the  most 
oidinaiy  avocation.  This  more  than  Spartan  finnness  and  resolution , 
was  not,  however,  anything  very  remarkable  in  the  early  history  ol 
Kentucky.  Every  battlefield  furnished  many  examples  of  similar  hero- 
ism. The  iron  men  of  those  times  seem,  indeed,  to  liave  l;ccn  I'orn 
insensible  to  fear  and  impregnable  to  pain.  l"!ie  coolness,  courage  and 
unyielding  determination  of  Hardin,  in  this  trying  situation,  no  doubt 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  day  ;  and  after  a  severe  con- 
test, in  which  some  thirty  of  the  savages  fell,  they  were  hnally  repulsed. 
TTie  loss  of  die  whites,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  very  considersble. 
During  the  action  the  parties  were  frequently  engaged  hand  to  hand 


•  CAPTAIN  BLAND  BAI.LARD  AND  HIS  ADVENTURES 

This  distinguished  pioneer  went  to  Kentucky  in  1777;  was,  like  his 
compeers,  long  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
and,  after  serving  in  Bowman's  campaign  in  '79,  accompanied  General 
Clark's  expedition  against  the  Pickaway  towns  in  '81,  on  which  occa- 
sion  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  '86  he  served  us  a  spy  for  Clark,  and 
in  '91  as  guide,  and  was  with  General  Wayne  at  the  dedsife  battle  of 
Fallen  Timbers  in  '94. 

During  his  three  years*  service  as  spy  with  Clark  he  had  many  exciting 
rencontres  with  Indians.  One  occurred  near  Louisville.  He  was 
.  outing  down  the  river  and  heard,  early  one  morning,  a  noise  on  the 
Indiana  shore.  He  sought  concealment,  and,'  when  the  fog  cleared, 
discovered  a  canoe  with  three  ravages  approaching.  W\^cn  within  range 
he  fired  and  killed  one.  The  others  jumjicd  overboard  and  tried  to  get 
their  canoe  into  deep  water,  but  before  ihey  succeeded  he  shot  a  second, 
and  finally  the  third.  Upon  reporting  to  General  Clark  the  game  he 
Iiad  baggeii,  a  party  was  sent  down  and  buried  the  three  bodies.  For 
this  service  Clark  gave  him  a  A>k»  shirt,  of  which  the  tough  pioneei 
was  very  proud,  his  previous  shirts  being  only  of  b*ickskin. 

A  few  years  later  the  savages  attacked  the  little  fort  on  Tide  Cveek« 
where  his  father  resided.  Ballard^  Sr.,  had  moved  outside  the  fort  to 
be  near  a  sugar  camp.  When  a  younger  brother  had  gone  out  to  chop 
some  wood  for  the  fire,  he  was  sliot  by  prowling  Indians,  who  then  as- 
sailed the  cabin.  The  inmates  barre<l  the  door  and  prepared  for  de- 
fence. Ills  fathe,  was  the  or.  y  ;i.ar.  ;n  the  house,  and  the  only  men  in 
the  tort  were  one  old  oiau  and  Biaud  Baiiard,  the  latter  oi  whom,  as 
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soon  as  he  heard  firing,  pmc  eetled  as  near  as  was  safe  to  his  fathcr'i 

cabin  and  commenced  using  his  unerring  rifle  with  the  bes^  effect.  Tiie 

savages  had  burst  into  tlie  caliin  and  killed  old  Ballard,  but  not  before 

h/'  Ind  first  killed  two  of  f/wm.    They  also  murdered  young  Ballard's 

full  sister,  a  half  sister,  his  step  mother,  and  tomahawked  his  younger 

sister,  who,  however,  afterwarils  recovered.    The  step-motiier  was  pur-  ' 

sued  out  of  the  back  door  by  an  eager  savage,  and  just  as  his  tomahawk 

descended,  a  bullet  from  young  Ballard's  rifle  hud  him  low.  The 

lavage  and  the  step-mother  expired  together.  The  Indians  nnmbered 

fifteen*  but  before  they  got  fairly  off  with  theur  booty,  had  lost  six  or 

•even. 

At  one  time  Pallard  was  taken  captive  by  five  Indians,  a  little  abovo 
Louisville,  and  taken  to  their  camp,  where  he  was  treated  well,  lut  they 
neglected  to  tie  him.  The  next  day,  while  they  were  engaged  in  horse- 
racing,  his  guards  left  him  to  enjoy  the  sj^ort.  Near  him  stood  a  fine 
black  horse,  rec  ently  stolen  from  Ueargtiiss.  Springing  to  his  back,  t 
Ballard  made  off,  when  the  cliaractcr  of  the  race  changed,  it  being  now 
one  for  life  and  death.  He  was  pursued  for  over  twenty  miles  to  the 
river,  but  succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape,  the  gallant  hone  who 
had  saved  him  dying,  however,  shortly  afVer,  from  his  extraotdinary  • 
exertions. 

At  another  time  the  Indians  stole  his  horse  at  night.   He  distinctly 

heard  them  while  they  took  the  beast  from  the  door  to  which  he  was 
tied.    Ballard's  enei|;y  and  sagacity,  however,  were  such  that,  by  taking 

a  short  cut,  *'  arross  country,"  he  was  enabled  to  get  in  advance  of  the 
exultant  tUieves  before  tl.cy  re,u  hed  the  Uliio.  Putting  himself  in  am- 
bush by  the  trail  they  would  must  likely  pass,  a  party  of  three  soon 
hove  in  sight.  Drawing  a  careful  bead  on  the  bulian  mounted  on  hia 
own  horse,  he  dropped  lum,  and  Ballard  not  only  succeeded  in  catch* 
ing  the  frightened  animal  in  its  flight,  but  in  escaping  without  any 
injury. 

In  after  life  Major  Ballard  repeatedly  represented  the  people  of  Shelby 
county  in  the  Legislature ;  commanded  a  company  under  Harrison  ia 
1812-13,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  the 
Raisin.  In  1847  Ballard  was  living  yet,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  okt 
ityle  Kentucky  Pioneer. 
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EXCITING  ADVENTURE  OP  "BIG  JOE  LOGSTON.** 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  had  somewhat  notable  parenta.    Old  Joe 

Ix)gston  was  a  very  large,  athletic  man,  with  uncommon  muscular 
strength.  His  wife  was  not  remarkable  in  height,  but,  like  the  Dutch- 
man's horse,  was  built  right  up  from  the  ground  and  had  tiie  strength 
of  three  ordinary  women.  The  son  was  no  discredit  to  them,  but  soon 
outstripped  his  father  in  strength,  size  and  activity.  It  was  often  said 
Co  growing,  stout-looking  youth,  **  You'll  soon  be  as  great  «i  Big  Joe 
Logston."  llie  family  lived  at  first  in  one  of  the  most  nigged  and  in* 
IiOBpitable  regions  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  from  whioh  Joe  some- 
times  descended  in  order  to  exchange  his  pelts  for  lead,  powder  and 
other  articles.  While  in  society  he  entered  with  great  zest  into  all  the 
various  athletic  sports  of  the  day.  No  Kentuckian  could  ever,  with 
greater  propriety  thaii  he,  have  said,  "  I  can  out-run,  out-leap,  out- 
jump,  throw  r'.own,  drag  out  and  whip  any  man  in  the  country."  As 
to  the  use  of  tlie  rifle  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  quickest  and  surest 
centre-shots  to  be  found.  With  all  this,  as  is  usual  with  men  of  tnie 
grit,  Joe  was  good  natured  and  never  sought  a  quarrel.  i*or  many 
years  he  waged  a  stubborn  and  unintermittent  war  with  the  bears,  pan- 
thers,  wolves  and  rattlesnakes  with  which  his  wild  haunts  abounded,  but 
he  persistently  maintained  his  ground  nntil,  like  Danief  Boone  befofe 
him,  heleamedto  tire  of  encroachments  on  hunting  grounds  he  began  . 
to  deem  his  own.  One  man  pitched  hu  c  abin  six  miles  east  of  him, 
another  a  few  miles  west,  and  finally  one,  with  a  numerous  family,  had 
the  impudence  to  locate  within  two  miles  of  him,  which  was  too  much, 
so,  in  great  disgust,  he  gathered  up  his  traps  and  miL::  ated  to  Barren  river, 
Ky.,  where  he  was  in  no  danger  of  hearing  the  crack  of  any  man's  rifle 
but  his  own.  No  one,  it  may  easily  be  believed,  was  better  qualified 
to  live  on  a  perilous  and  exposed  frontier  tlian  Joe.  His  part  of  the 
country  was  subject  to  frequent  visitations  from  the  Cherokees,  and  they 
bore  him  ^ut  as  much  love  as  he  did  them.  There  was  not  a  particle 
of  fear  in  Joe*s  composition.  Among  a  race  of  men  unusually  daring 
and  reckless,  Joe  was  con«dered  uncommonly  so.  Hitherto  he  had  only 
encountered  and  overcome  wild  beasts,  but  now  he  had  a  diffevmt  foe 
to  deal  with,  and  as  "  it  stirs  the  more  to  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a 
hare,"  Joe  was  kept  somewhat  excited.  The  savages  soon  made  a  sud- 
den hostile  attack,  and  all  that  escaped  slaughter  were  driven  into  one 
of  the  rude  stockades  of  the  border.    Joe  did  not  relisli  this.   He  soon 
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became  restless  at  his  confinement  and  would  insist  on  some  of  his  more 
unrecking  companions  going  outside  to  hunt  up  the  abandoned  cat- 
tle. Finding  none  to  join  him,  he,  mounted  on  Ins  good  nag,  saUied 
out  alone. 

He  ransacked  tlie  woods  all  day,  but  finding  no  cattle,  which,  indeed, 
had  been  driven  off  by  the  wily  savages,  he  wms  returning  along  the 
path  to  tlie  fort  and  came  under  a  fruitful  gra]>evine,  whose  rich  and 
tcnijitinr;  clusters  hung  within  reach.  leaving  his  rille  across  the  poninv'l 
of  ills  sa<lJle,  he  plucked  his  hat  full  of  ilie  fragrant  fruit  and  then  rude 
careiessly  along,  eating  his  grapes,  until  the  cracks  of  two  rifles,  one 
from  either  «de  of  his  woodland  path,  gave  him  a  rude  awakening  from 
his  repast.  One  of  the  balls  passed  directly  through  the  paps  of  his 
breast,  which,  for  a  mate,  were  remarkably  prominent  The  other  baL 
struck  bis  poor  beast  just  behind  the  saddle  and  he  sank  in  his  tracks. 

Joe  was  greatly  surprised  but  not  discomfited.  He  might  now  have 
taken  to  his  heels,  and  so  fleet  was  he  that  none  could  have  caught  him. 
But  our  Kentuckian  was  not  of  that  kind.  The  wound  in  his  brcfst 
and  his  rude  fill  aroused  his  ire,  so  that  when  one  athletic  Indian  leajKnl 
towards  hinv,  Joe  drew  a  rapid  bead  on  Ijim,  which  his  quick  and  wary 
antagonist  seeing,  sprang  behind  two  pretty  large  saplings,  some  small 
distance  apart,  but  neither  of  them  large  enough  to  cover  his  body. 
He  now  commenced  dancing  from  one  to  the  other  in  order  to  disturb 
the  white  man's  aim  until  his  companion  could  shoot  him  down.  Joe 
followed  the  motions  of  the  big  savage  with  his  gun,  but  kept  one  wary 
eye  peering  Ibout  for  the  other  redskin,  whom  at  last  he  discovered 
loading  a  gun  bcliind  a  tree  not  quite  large  enough  tocover  him.  When 
in  the  act  of  puslnng  down  his  bullet,  he  exposed  one  of  his  hip:. 
This  was  Joe's  opportunity,  so,  wheeling  suddenly  about,  he  let  fly  and 
brought  the  fellow  quickly  to  earth. 

The  big  savage  then,  with  a  horrid  yell,  ruslicti  upon  him  with  his 
upliUed  tumaliau  k.  Here  were  two  stout  warriors  met,  each  determined 
to  do  or  die.  Tiie  reddy  had  rather  the  advantage  in  size  and  activity, 
but  Joe  in  weight  and  muscular  strength.  The  savage  made  a  halt  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  feet,  and  cast  his  hatchet.  Joe  quickly,  however, 
had  his  eye  on  it  and  dodged,  and  the  keen  weapon  whined  past  harm- 
ksR  and  beyond  the  reach  of  either.  Quick  as  thought  Kantuck dubbed 
his  rifle  and  sprang  forward  in  his  turn,  but  his  opponent  leaped  into 
some  brush  and  dodged  behind  the  saplings  to  avoid  the  blows.  At 
length  Joe,  thinking  his  chance  had  come  at  last,  made  a  side  blow  with 
Buch  force  that,  missing  tlie  dodgui:'  Iivlian,  it  struck  a  tree,  was  l^roken 
close  to  tlie  barrel,  and,  what  was  worse,  flew  out  of  his  stunned  bands 
♦4uite  beyond  rcacii. 
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Here  was  a  pretty  fix  for  a  modest  man  to  be  in  I  The  infuriated 
•avage  now  gave  another  exulting  an  l  blood  curdling  yell,  and  si>rang 
at  him  like  a  wild  beast.  Neither  of  them  iiad  any  weapon,  and  the  ' 
Indian,  seeing  T.ogston  bleeding  freely,  thought  he  could  easily  throw 
and  master  his  burly  antago-'.ist.  He  argued  wiiliout  his  host.  The 
two  graitpled  at  once,  and  a  mo^l  desperate  struggle  ensued.  Joe  coidd 
thiox  the  slippery  savage  down  but  could  not  hold  him  tliere,  for,  being 
naked  from  the  waisi  up,  and  with  his  hide  oiled,  he  would  still  elude 
his  foe's  grasp,  and  iprlng  to  his  feet  again.  After  throwing  the  reddy 
thus  several  times,  and  finding  the  desperate  exertion  was  feat  pumping 
all  his  wind  out  of  him,  Joe  was  rapidly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  at  once  change  his  tactics  or  lose  his  scalp.  He  now  threw  the 
Indian  once  again,  but  this  time  without  attempting  to  hold  him;  ho 
jumped  back  from  him,  and  as  his  panting  foe  was  staggering  to  his  pins, 
somewhat  weak  and  "groggy,"  let  fly  a  terrible  fist  lilow,  about  as  per- 
su.'isive  as  the  ph;.  lul  kick  of  a  mule,  which  caused  the  other  to  fall  back, 
and  as  he  would  rise  again,  Logston  would  give  him  blow  alter  l)low, 
the  Indian  rising  slower  aiul  sadder  each  time.  Old  Iv;intu(-k  now  had 
it  his  own  way,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  delivering  a  terrible  blow  in 
the  burr  of  the  ear,  which  felled  the  big  savage,  and  left  him  without 
cither  breath  or  motion. 

Joe  now  jumped  upon  him,  and,  thinking  he  could  dispatch  him  by 
choking,  grasped  his  neck  with  his  left  hand,  while  keeping  his  right 
ready  for  emergencies.  But  the  big  Indian  was  no  such  a  man,  and 
Lofton  found  his  right  arm  in  motion,  and,  on  casting  his  eye  down* 
discovered  him  making  an  efTort  to  unsheath  a  knife  that  was  hanging 
at  his  l;elt.  Tlie  blade  wr.s  sliort  and  so  sunk  in  its  sheath  that  it  was 
neccj'sary  to  force  it  up  gr  i  In  I'ly  by  j)resbi;ig  against  the  point.  Thiu, 
indeed,  was  whul  ilie  g.uue  sav.ige  w.ts  doing,  and  with  good  success. 
His  watcliful  antagonist,  however,  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  it,  but  he 
allowed  the  savage  to  work  away  until  the  handle  was  out,  when  Joe 
suddenly  grasped  it,  jerked  it  out  of  the  sheath  and  sunk  it  up  to  tlie 
handle  into  the  Indian's  breast,  who  gave  a  death  groan  and  expired. 

The  other  Indian  was  now  to  be  thought  of.  It  was  not  certain  yet 
how  far  he  had  been  crippled.  It  was  found  he  had  been  severely 
wounded,  but  that,  with  the  well-known  desperation  and  thirst  fof 
revenge  which  characterizes  the  American  savage,  he  had  crawled  some 
distance  towards  them,  had  propi)ed  his  broken  luck  against  a  log, 
anti  was  trying  to  raise  his  gun  to  shoot,  but  in  att- inpling  to  do  this  he 
would  fall  forward,  and  had  to  jtush  again.st  his  gun  to  raise  hiniself 
Bi'.dn.  Logston,  sceuig  tliat  he  wxs  sale  from  him,  made  as  soon  as  pos- 
k..    for  the  fort,  whkdi  he  reached  about  nichtfall.  and  a  pitiabV*  ntivhi 
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lie  was  In— 4>lood  and  dirt  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  aole  of  hia 
moccasin;  no  horse,  no  hat  and  no  gun.   They  would  scarce  oelicvB 

his  bloody  story,  but  next  morning  a  company  was  made  up  to  go 
the  battle  ground.    When  they  approached  there  was  no  appearance  of 
dead  Indians,  and  nothing  of  all  Joe  had  talked  of  but  the  dead  horse. 

A  trail,  liowcver,  was  soon  found,  and  an  ap|X*irance  as  if  something 
had  been  dragged  along  it.  On  pursuing  it  ihcy  found  the  big  Indian, 
dead  as  Julius  Caesar,  lying  behind  a  log  and  covered  up  with  leaves. 
Still  following  the  trail  some  hundred  yards  further,  they  found  the  bro- 
fcen-hadced  Indian,  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  own  Icnife  sticking  up  to 
the  hilt  in  his  body,  just  below  the  breast  bone,  evidently  showing  that 
he  had  killed  himself.  After  a  long  search  they  at  last  found  the  knife 
by  which  the  big  savage  had  been  killed,  forced  down  into  the  ground, 
apparently  by  the  weight  of  a  heel.  This  had  been  done  by  the  crip- 
pled Indian,  and  the  great  efforls  he  must  have  maile  in  liis  crippled  and 
desperate  cond'.tion  to  effect  his  purpose,  furnishes  one  more  instance  of 
what  Indians  are  capable  under  the  greatest  extremities.  Some  yean 
afler  peace  had  been  declared  with  the  Indians,  that  frontier,  like  many 
others,  became  infested  with  a  gang  of  outlaws,  and  it  was  in  a  contest 
between  them  and  a  band  of  "regulaton**  that  I3ig  Joe  Logston  lost 
his  life. 


JACK  WELLS*  DREAM  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 

About  the  year  1777  ^  singular  circumstance  took  place  in  Bedford 
county,  Pa.  A  rather  wealthy  man  named  Jack  Wells  had  gone  with 
his  family  to  the  nearest  fort  for  protection.  In  the  Fall  he  took  six  or 
seven  men,  ami  an  Irish  girl  to  cook,  and  returned  to  his  clearing  to  se- 
cure his  potato  crop.  The  night  before  starting  back,  Wells  dreamed 
he  had  been  attacked  and  gored  by  a  bull.  So  strong  an  impressioa 
did  this  dream  make,  that  he  was  sure  some  great  danger  impended, 
and  fo  told  his  people.  He  slept  again,  and  dreamed  he  was  about  to 
shoot  a  deer,  and  that  when  cocking  his  gun  the  main-spring  broke. 
He  again  awoke,  went  to  his  gun  to  examine  if  all  were  right,  and  in 
cocking  it,  the  main-spring  broke.  He  was  now  alarmeii,  and  they 
made  liastc  to  depart.  To  prevent  delay,  the  girl  was  put  on  the  only 
horse  and  started  off  fir.st. 

Before  they  had  gone  far.  Wells'  dog  ran  back  as  if  scenting  danger. 
Wells  called  him  again  and  again,  but  he  invariably  kept  running  back 
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to  the  boose.  Not  wishing  to  abandon  him,  Wells  started  badu  when 
five  Indians  sprang  op  from  behind  a  lallen  tree  aud  auue  lor»*;iU  wiu> 
extended  hands.   The  men  fled  at  once,  and  so  would  Wells»  but 

he  ('nought  it  useless.  As  the  savages  approached,  however,  he  fancied 
the  looks  of  one  very  powerful  fellow  boded  no  good,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  risk  flight.  As  the  Indian  approached.  Wells  flung  at  him  his 
broken  rifle  and  dashed  ofi"  for  the  woods.  Instead  of  firing,  the 
savages  joined  in  pursuit,  seeming  desirous  of  taking  him  prisoner. 
When,  however,  they  found  die  lugitive  was  gaining  on  them,  at  a  sig- 
nal, they  all  stopped  still  in  their  tnuUcs  and  fired  at  him  together. 
Bvery  tmllet  strode  him,  but  witboat  droppmg  him  or  letavding  his 
flight 

Soon  after  he  psssed  the  pisoe  where  his  companiooi  were  ooncesled, 
and  begged  them,  for  God's  sake,  to  fire  and  save  him  and  tiiemselvei. 

They  were  afraid,  and  kqA  quiet.  Wells  continued  his  fli^t  at  heart- 
buist  speed,  and  soon  overtook  the  girl  on  the  horse.  She,  brave 
woman,  quickly  understood  his  danger,  instantly  dismounted,  and  urged 
him  to  take  her  place  while  slie  shou'd  hide  herself.  He  mounted,  but 
without  whip,  and  could  not  get  the  old  Bucephalus  out  of  a  trot, 
'i'his  delay  soon  brought  the  Indians  within  sight,  and  soon  as  they 
were  near  enough  they  fired,  one  of  the  balls  striking  him  in  the  hip 
and  lodging  in  his  gioin.  Bat  this. saved  his  life,  for  the  noise 
frightened  the  old  horse  Into  a  gallop,  and  he  cscsped,  bot  sofiered 
severely  fof  some  time  afterwards. 

The  Indiana  were  afterwards  punued  in  their  torn,  and  being  sor- 
prised  at  their  morning  meal,  four  of  them  were  killed  and  one  escaped. 
A  prisoner  with  this  tribe  afterwards  relaioil,  however,  that  this  fifth  saT* 
age  came  home  with  leaves  stuffed  in  bullet  lioles  in  his  chest.  A  scout 
by  the  name  of  John  Lane  was  out  shortly  after,  under  Captain 
Pliilhps,  but  became  separated  from  the  rest.  On  returning  to  the  fort, 
he  found  them  still  absent  and  led  another  party  in  search  of  tliem. 
\\  iiiuu  only  a  mile  or  two  of  the  fort  they  found  Captain  Phillips  and 
the  whole  of  his  men,  fifteen  in  number,  killed  and  icslped.  When 
found-  thej  were  aU  tied  to  saplings,  and  their  bodies  completely  iid> 
died.  Another  party,  under  Captain  Dorsey,  were  cat  off  near  the 
ssme  time.  Hie  small  predatory  eicuiiiona  of  the  Indiana  were  soom* 
times  quite  as  destractiTe  as  their  legufaur  enooontent 
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in  the  Autumn  of  1779,  a  number  of  keel  boats  were  ascending  the 
Ohio,  under  the  command  of  Ma|or  Rodgers,  and  had  advanced  as  &r 
as  the  mouth  of  Licking  without  accident.  Here,  however,  they  ob- 
served  a  few  Indians  standing  upon  the  southern  eztvemity  of  a  sand 
bar,  while  a  cenoe,  rowed  by  three  otheis,  was  in  the  act  of  putting  off 
fi  oil!  the  Kentucky  shore,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  aboard. 
Roilgers  instantly  ordered  the  boats  to  be  made  fast  on  tlie  Kentucky 
shore,  while  the  crew,  to  the  nunil  er  of  seventy  men,  we!I  armed,  cau- 
tiously advanced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encircle  the  spot  wiiere  the  en- 
emy ha<l  been  seen  to  land.  Only  five  or  six  Indians  had  been  seen, 
and  no  one  dreamed  of  encountering  more  tiian  hfteen  or  twenty  ene- 
mies. 

When  Rodgers,  however,  had,  as  he  supposed,  completely  surrounded 
the  enemy,  and  was  preparing  to  rush  upon  them  from  several  quarters 
at  once,  he  was  thunderstruck  at  beholding  several  hundred  savages  sud- 
denly spring  up  in  front,  rear  and  upon  both  flanks  1   They  instantly 

poured  in  a  close  discharge  of  rifles,  and  then,  throwing  down  their 
guns,  fell  upon  the  survivors  with  the  tomahawk.  The  panic  was  complete 
and  tl'.c  slii'ig liter  prodigious,  ^fajor  Rodgers,  together  with  forty-five 
of  liis  men,  were  almost  instantly  destroyed.  The  survivors  made  an 
etTort  to  regain  tlicir  boats,  but  the  five  men  wlio  !iad  Ix-en  left  in  cliarge 
of  tlum  had  immediately  put  off  from  shore  in  llie  liitidmost  b»^at,  and 
the  enemy  had  already  gained  possession  of  the  others.  Disappointed 
h:  the  attempt,  they  turned  furiously  upon  the  enemy,  and,  aided  by 
the  approach  of  darkness,  forced  their  way  tlirough  their  lines,  and,  with 
Uie  loss  of  several  severely  wounded,  at  length  effected  their  escape  to 
Harrodsburg. 

Among  the  wounded  was  Captain  Robert  Benham.    Shortly  after 

breaking  through  the  enemy's  line,  he  was  shot  through  both  hips,  and, 
the  bones  being  shattere<i,  he  instantly  fell  to  the  ground.  Fortunately 
a  large  tree  had  lately  fallen  near  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and,  with  great 
pain,  he  dra-jgei!  himself  into  the  top,  and  lay  concealed  among  the 
branches.  The  Tiioians,  eager  in  p  ir.^'iit  of  the  others,  p^is-sed  hini 
without  notit  e,  an<l  by  mi  Inight  all  was  cpiiet.  On  the  following  day, 
the  Indians  returned  to  tiie  battle  ground,  in  order  to  strip  the  dead  and 
take  care  of  the  boats.   Bcultam,  although  in  danger  of  fiimishing,  per- 
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mitted  them  to  pass  without  making  known  his  condition,  very  correctly 
supposing  that  his  crippled  legs  would  only  indace  them  to  tomahawk 
him  upon  the  spot,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  carrying  him  to  theif 
town. 

He  lay  dose,  therefore,  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  when, 
perceiving  a  raccoon  descenciing  a  tree  i.car  him,  he  shot  it,  hoping  to 
devise  some  means  of  rcacliing  it,  when  lie  coultl  kindle  a  fire  ami  make 
a  mca\.  Scarcely  luul  liis  gun  cracked,  lioncvcr,  wnen  he  heartl  a 
human  cry,  apparently  not  more  tlmn  fifty  yards  off.  Suppoiiing  it  to 
be  an  Indian,  he  hastily  reloaded  his  gun,  and  remained  silent,  expect- 
ing the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Presently  the  same  voice  was  heard 
again,  but  much  nearer.  Still  Benham  made  no  reply,  but  cocked  his 
gun,  and  sat  ready  to  fire  as  soon  as  an  object  appeared.  A  third  halloo 
was  quickly  heard,  followed  by  an  exclamation  of  impatience  and  dis- 
tress, which  convinced  Benham  that  the  unknown  must  beaKentuckian. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  heard  the  expression,  "  Whoever  you  are,  for 
God's  sake,  answer  me  t"  he  replied  with  reading  and  the  parties  were 
soon  together. 

Benluun,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  shot  through  both  legs, 
'i  iic  nian  who  now  apfjcared  liad  escaped  from  tlte  s.inie  battle,  wUh 
^tk  arm  ir»kemf  lliuseach  was  enabled  to.  supply  what  the  other 
wanted.  Benham,  having  the  perfect  use  of  his  arms,  could  load  his 
gun  and  kill  game  with  great  readiness,  while  his  friend,  having  the  use 
of  his  legs,  could  kick  the  game  to  the  spot  where  Benham  sat,  who  was 
thus  enabled  to  cook  it.  When  no  woo<l  was  near  them,  his  companion 
would  rakr  up  ^  rush  with  his  feet,  and  gradually  roll  it  within  reach  of 
Benham's  liands,  who  constantly  fed  his  companion  and  dressed  his 
wounds  as  well  as  his  own — tearing  up  both  of  their  shirts  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  found  some  difficulty  in  pron: ring  water  at  first;  but  Ik'n- 
ba.m,  at  length,  took  his  own  hat,  and  plat  ing  the  rim  between  the  teeth 
of  his  companion,  directed  him  to  wade  into  the  Licking  up  to  his  neck 
and  dip  the  hat  into  the  water  by  sinking  his  own  head.  The  man  who 
could  walk  was  thus  enabled  to  bring  water,  by  means  of  his  teeth* 
whirJi  Benham  could  afterward  dispose  of  as  was  necessary. 

In  a  lew  oays  they  had  killed  all  the  squirrels  and  birds  within  reach, 
and  the  man  with  the  broken  arms  was  sent  out  to  drive  game  within 
gunsnot  of  the  spot  to  which  Benham  was  confined.  Fortunately,  wild 
turkeys  were  abundant  in  those  woods,  and  his  companion  would  walk 
around  and  drive  them  toward  lieniiam,  who  seldom  failed  to  kill  two 
or  three  of  each  flock.  In  this  manner  they  sui)i)orted  themselves  for 
several  weeks,  until  their  wounds  hail  liealed  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
iraveL    They  then  shifted  their  quarters,  and  put  up  a  small  shed  at  the 
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mouth  ot'  the  T>irking,  where  they  enauupcd  until  late  in  November, 
anxiously  expecting  the  arrival  of  some  boat  which  should  convey  them 
to  the  Faiis  of  Ohio. 

On  the  ayth  of  November  they  obfierved  a  fiat  t)oat  moving  leiiiirdy 
down  the  river.  Benham  instantly  hoisted  his  hat  upon  a  slide  and  hal- 
looed loudly  for  help.  The  crew,  however,  supposing  them  to  be  In- 
dians—at  least  suspecting  them  of  an  attempt  to  decoy  them  ashore-* 
paid  no  attention  to  their  agnais  of  distress,  but  in^antly  put  over  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and,  manning  every  oar,  endeavored  to 
pass  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Benham  beheld  them  pass  him  with  a 
sensation  bordering  on  despair  ;  fur  the  place  was  much  frequented  by 
Indians,  and  the  approach  of  Winter  threatened  them  with  tlestruc  tion 
unless  speedily  relieved.  At  length,  after  the  boat  had  passed  hin* 
nearly  half  a  mile,  he  saw  a  canoe  put  off  from  its  stern,  and  cautioQslv 
approadi  the  Kentudcy  shore,  evidently  reconnoitering  them  with  great 
iuqiidon.  * 

He  called  loudly  upon  tbem  for  assistance,  mentioned  his  name,  and 
made  known  his  condition.  AAer  a  long  parley,  and  many  evidences 

of  rductance  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  the  canoe  at  lengtli  touched  the 
shore,  and  Benham  and  his  friend  were  taken  on  board.  Their  a  ppearance 
excited  ninrli  suspicion.  They  were  almost  entirely  naked,  and  theu 
faces  were  garnished  with  six  weeks'  growth  of  beard.  The  one  was 
barely  able  to  hobble  on  crutches,  and  the  other  could  nunage  to  feed 
iiimself  wiih  one  of  his  hands.  They  were  instantly  taken  to  Louis- 
ville, where  their  clothes  (wliich  had  been  carried  off  in  the  boat  which 
deserted  them)  were  restored  to  them,  and  after  a  f^w  weeks^  con&ie- 
ment,  both  were  perfectly  restcned. 

Benham  afterward  served  in  die  northwest  throughout  die  whole  o< 
the  Indian  war,  accompanied  the  expeditions  of  Harmar  and  Wilkin- 
son, shared  in  the  disaster  of  St.  Clair,  and  afterward  in  the  trimaph  or 
Wayne.  Upon  the  return  of  peace,  he  bought  the  land  upon  whteh 
Rodgers  had  been  defeated,  and  ended  his  days  in  tnmquiUitjf  matt 
the  scenes  whidi  bad  witnessed  his  sufferings 
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McCONNEL'S  CAP  l  URE  AND  SIGNAL  REVENGE. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1780,  according  to  Rev.  McClung,  Mr. 
Alexander  McConnel,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  went  into  the  woods  on 
foot,  to  hunt  deer.  He  soon  killed  a  large  buck,  and  returned  home 
for  a  horse,  in  order  to  bring  it  in.  During  his  absence,  a  party  of 
five  Indians,  on  one  of  their  usual  skulking  expeditions,  accidentally 
•tumbled  on  the  body  of  the  deer,  and  perceiving  that  it  had  been  re- 
cently killed,  they  naturally  supposed  that  the  hunter  would  speedily 
retom  to  secure  the  flesh.  Three  of  them,  therefore,  took  their  ttar 
tions  within  close  rifle  shot  of  the  deer,  while  the  other  two  followed 
the  trail  of  the  hunter,  and  waylaid  the  path  by  which  he  was  expected 
to  return.  McConnel,  expecting  no  danger,  rode  carelessly  along  tl\e 
path  which  the  two  scouts  were  watching,  until  he  had  come  within 
view  of  the  deer,  when  he  was  fired  upon  by  the  whole  party,  and  his 
horse  killed.  While  laboring  to  extricate  hiniself  from  the  dying 
animal,  he  was  seized  by  his  enemies,  instantly  overpowered  and  borne 
off  as  a  prisoner. 

His  captors,  however,  seemed  to  be  a  merry,  good-natured  set  of 
fellows,  and  permitted  him  to  accompany  them  unbound ;  and,  what 
was  rather  extraordinary,  allowed  him  to  retain  his  gun  and  hunting 
acooutxements.  accompanied  them  with  great  apparent  cheerful- 
ness through  the  day,  and  displayed  his  dexterity  in  shooting  deer  for 
the  use  of  the  company,  until  they  began  to  regard  him  with  great  par- 
tiality. Having  traveled  with  them  in  this  manner  for  several  days, 
they  at  length  reached  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river.  Heretofore,  the 
Indians  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bind  him  at  night,  although  not 
very  securely  ;  but  on  that  eviMiing  he  remonstrated  with  them  on  the 
subject,  and  complained  so  strongly  of  the  pain  which  the  cords  gave 
him,  that  they  merely  wrapped  the  bulTaio  tug  loosely  around  his  wrists, 
and  having  tied  it  in  an  easy  knot,  and  attached  the  extremities  of  tl^e 
rope  to  their  own  bodies,  in  order  to  prevent  his  moving  wiAout 
airakening  them,  they  very  composedly  went  to  sleep,  leaving  the  prii^- 
oua  to  follow  their  example  or  not,  as  he  pleased. 

McConnel  determined  to  effect  his  escape  that  night,  if  possible,  as 
on  the  following  night  they  would  cross  Mie  river,  which  would  render 
it  much  more  difficult.  He,  therefore,  lay  quietly  until  near  midnight, 
anxiously  niminating  upon  the  best  means  of  elTcrting  his  object.  Ac- 
cidentally casting  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  his  feet,  they  fell  upon  the 
glittering  blade  of  a  kaile,  which  had  escaped  its  sheath,  and  was  now 
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lying  near  the  feet  of  one  of  tlie  Indians.  To  feach  it  with  his  haadl 
without  tlisttirbing  the  two  Indians  to  wliom  he  was  fastened,  was  im- 
possible, and  it  was  very  luizardous  to  attempt  to  draw  it  up  with  his 
feet.  This,  however,  he  attempted.  With  much  difficulty  he  grasped 
the  blaile  between  his  toes,  and,  after  rcix^ated  and  long  coiUinued 
efforts,  succeeded  at  length  in  bringing  it  within  reach  of  his  iunds. 

To  cut  his  cords  was  then  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  gradually 
and  silently  extricating  his  person  from  the  arms  of  the  Indians,  be 
walked  to  the  fire  and  sat  down.  He  saw  that  his  work  was  but  half 
done;  that  if  he  should  attempt  to  return  home,  without  destroying  his 
enemies,  he  would  assuredly  be  pursued  and  probably  overtaken,  when 
his  fate  would  be  certain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  single  man  to  succeed  in  a  conflict  with  five  Indians,  even 
although  unarmed  and  asleep.  He  could  not  hope  to  deal  a  blow  with 
his  knife  so  silently  and  fatally,  as  to  destroy  each  one  of  his  enemies  in 
turn,  witliout  awakening;  the  rest.  Their  sUunlicrs  were  proverbially 
light  and  restless ;  and  if  lie  failed  wiiii  a  single  one,  he  must  instantly 
be  overpowered  by  the  bur\  ivors.  The  knife,  therefore,  was  out  of  the 
question. 

After  anxious  reflection  for  a  few  mbutes,  he  formed  his  plan.  The 
guns  of  the  Indians  were  stacked  near  the  fire ;  their  knives  and  toma- 
hawks were  in  sheaths  by  their  sides.  The  latter  he  dared  not  touch  for 
fear  of  awakening  their  owners ;  but  the  former  he  carefully  removed, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  and  hid  them  in  the  woods,  where  he  know 
the  Indians  would  not  readily  find  them.  He  then  returned  to  the  spot 
where  the  Iivlians  were  si  ill  sleeping,  perfectly  ignorant  of  .the  fate  pre- 
paring for  them,  and  taking  a  gun  in  each  lu.rul,  he  rested  the  mu;'/les 
upon  a  log  within  si.x  feet  of  his  victims,  ami  having  taken  deliberate 
aim  at  the  head  of  one  and  the  heart  of  another,  he  pulled  both  triggers 
at  the  same  moment 

Both  shots  were  fotaL  At  the  report  of  their  guns  tiie  others  "qnang 
to  their  feet,  and  stared  wildly  around  them.  McConnel,  who  ha^  run 
instantly  to  the  spot  where  the  other  rifles  were  hid,  hastily  seized  one 
of  them  and  fired  at  two  of  his  enemies,  who  happened  to  stand  in  a 
lice  with  each  other.  The  nearest  fell  dead,  being  shot  through  the 
centre  of  the  body;  the  sero!vl  fell  also,  bellowing  loudly,  bui:  (jin'ckly 
recovering,  limped  off  into  the  wooils  as  fast  as  possible.  The  fifth,  and 
only  one  who  remained  unluirt,  darted  otf  like  a  deer,  with  a  yell  which 
announced  eqiial  terror  and  astonishment.  McConnel,  not  wisWng  to 
fight  any  more  such  battles,  selected  his  own  rifle  from  the  stack,  and 
made  the  Iwst  of  his  way  to  Lexington,  where  be  arrived  tMj  withio 
nrodayi» 
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Shortly  aftcnvanl,  Mrs.  Dunlap,  of  Fayette,  wlio  !iad  been  several 
montiis  a  prisoner  amongst  the  Indians  on  Mad  river,  made  her  escape, 
and  leturned  to  Lexington.  Slie  rcijorted  that  the  survivor  returned  to 
his  tribe  with  a  lamentable  talc.  He  re'ated  that  t!x*y  had  taken  a  taie 
young  hunter  near  Lexington,  anil  had  brougiu  him  safely  as  far  as  tlie 
Ohio ;  that  while  encamped  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  Large  party  of 
white  men  lud  fallen  upon  tliem  in  the  night,  and  killed  all  his  com- 
panions, together  with  the  poor,  defenceless  prisoner,  who  lay  bound 
hand  and  foot,  unable  either  to  escape  or  resistl 


AN  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  THREE  BROTHERS  McAFEB. 

Early  in  May»  1781,  McAfee's  station,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hai- 
rodsburg,  was  alarmed.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Samuel 
McAfee,  accompanied  by  another  man,  left  the  fort  in  order  to  visit  a 
small  plantation  in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  gate,  they  were  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians 
in  ambush.  The  man  who  accompanied  him  ins  v.tly  fell,  and  McAfee 
attempted  to  regain  the  fcrt.  'A'hile  running  rajiidly  for  that  purpose, 
be  found  himself  suddenly  intercepted  by  an  Indian,  who,  springing  out 
of  the  canebrake,  i)lanted  himself  directly  in  his  path,  'i  here  was  no 
time  for  compliments.  Each  glared  upon  the  other  for  an  instant  in 
silence,  and  both  rai.sing  their  guns  at  the  same  moment,  pulled  the 
triggers  together.  The  Indian's  rifle  snapped,  while  McAfee's  ball 
passed  directly  through  his  brain.  Having  no  time  to  reload  his  gun, 
he  sprang  over  the  body  of  his  antagonist,  and  continued  his  flight  to 
the  fort.  ^ 

When  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  gate  he  was  met  by  his  two 
brotliers,  Robert  and  James,  who,  at  the  report  of  the  guns,  had  hur- 
rted  out  to  the  assistance  of  their  brother.  Samuel  liaslily  informed 
them  of  their  danger,  and  exhorted  t1:em  instantly  to  return.  James 
readily  conr^ilicd,  but  Robert,  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  declared  that 
he  must  have  a  view  of  the  dead  Indian.  He  ran  on  for  that  purpose, 
and  having  regaled  himself  with  that  spectacle,  was  hastily  returning  by 
the  same  path,  wlien  he  saw  five  or  six  Indians  between  him  and  the 
fort,  evidently  bent  upon  taking  him  alive.  All  his  activity  and  pres- 
ence  of  mind  were  now  put  in  requisition.  He  ran  rapidly  from  tree  to 
tree,  endeavoring  to  turn  their  flank  and  reach  one  of  the  gates,  and 
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alter  a  variety  oi  t  Jrns  and  doiiMings  in  the  thick  wood,  he  lound  him- 
self pressed  by  only  one  Indian.  McAfee,  hasiiiy  llirowin|j  liimselt"  be- 
hiud  a  fence,  turned  upon  his  pursuer,  and  compelled  himtotaike  shelter 
behind  a  tree. 

Both  stood  stUl  for  a  moment,  McAfee  having  his  gnn  cocked,  and 
the  sight  fixed  upon  the  tree,  at  the  spot  where  he  supposed  the  Indian 

would  thrust  out  his  head  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  his  antagonist. 
After  waiting  a  few  seconds  he  was  gratified.  The  Indian  slow'.y  and 
cautiously  exposed  a  part  of  his  head,  and  began  to  elevate  his  rifle. 
As  soon  as  a  sufficient  mark  presented  itself  McAfee  fired,  and  the  In- 
dian fell.  While  turning,  in  onler  to  continue  his  flight,  he  was  fired 
on  by  a  party  of  six,  which  coni{H.'llcd  him  again  to  tree.  But  scarcely 
hatl  he  done  so,  when,  from  the  opposite  quarter,  he  received  the  fire  of 
three  more  enemies,  which  made  the  bark  fly  around  him  and  knocked 
up  the  dost  about  his  feet.  Thinking  his  post  rather  too  hot  for  safety, 
he  neglected  all  shelter  and  ran  directly  for  the  fort,  which,  in  defiance 
of  all  opposition,  he  reached  ,in  safety,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  his 
brothers,  who  had  despaired  of  his  return. 

The  Indians  now  opened  a  heavy  Are  upon  the  fort,  in  their  usual 
manner;  but  finding  every  eflbri  useless,  they  hastily  decamped,  with- 
out any  loss  beyond  the  two  who  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the 
brothers,  and  without  having  inflicted  any  upon  the  garrison.  Withm 
half  an  hour,  Major  McGary  brought  up  a  p^rty  from  Harrodsburg  at 
full  gallop,  and,  uniting  with  the  garrison,  pun^ucd  the  enemy  with  all 
possible  activity.  They  soon  overtook  them,  and  a  sharp  action  en- 
sued. The  Indians  were  routed  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  loss  of 
warriors  left  dead  upon  the  ground,  and  many  others  wounded,  wfio^ 
as  usual,  were  borne  off.  The  punuit  was  continued  for  several  mjles* 
but  from  the  thickness  of  the  woods  and  the  extreme  activity  and  ad- 
dress of  the  enemy,  was  not  very  effectual.  McGary  lost  one  man  dead 
dpon  the  spot  and  another  mortally  ^wounded. 
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RRYANT'S  AND  HOGAN'S  PARTIES  ATTACKED  BY  SAVAGES. 

About  the  same  time  Bryant's  staiion  was  much  harassed  by  small 
parties  of  tlie  enemy.  This,  as  vtc  have  already  remarked,  was  a  fron- 
tier post,  and  generally  received  the  brunt  of  Indian  liostility.  It  had 
been  settled  in  1779  by  four  brothcra  from  North  Carolina,  one  o( 
whom,  William,  had  married  a  sister  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone.  The 
Indians  ivere  constantly  lurking  in  the  neighborhood,  waylaying  the 
paths,  stealing  their  lioises  and  butchering  their  cattle.  It  at  length 
became  necessary  to  hunt  in  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  meet  and  repel  those  attacks,  which  were  every  day  becom- 
ing more  bold  and  frc(pient. 

One  afternoon,  about  the  20th  of  May,  William  Bryant,  accompanied 
by  twenty  men,  left  the  fort  on  a  hunting  expedition  down  the  Elkhorn 
Creek.  They  moved  with  caution,  until  they  had  passed  all  the  points 
where  ambuscades  had  generally  been  formed,  when,  seeing  no  enemy, 
they  became  more  bold,  and  determined,  in  order  to  sweep  a  large  ex- 
tent of  country,  to  divide  their  company  into  two  parties.  One  of  them, 
conducted  by  Bryant  in  peison,  was  to  descend  the  Elkhorn  on  its 
southern  bank,  flanking  out  largely,  and  occupying  as  much  ground  as 
possible.  The  other,  under  the  ordera  of  James  Hogan,  a  young  former 
in  good  circumstances,  was  to  move  down  in  a  paradlel  line  upon  the 
north  bank.  The  two  parties  were  to  meet  at  night,  and  encamp  to* 
gether  at  tlie  mouth  of  Cane  Run. 

Each  punctually  performed  the  first  part  of  their  plans.  Hogan, 
however,  had  traveled  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  wlien  he  heard  a  loud 
voice  l>ehind  hiin  exclaim,  in  very  good  ICnglish,  "Stop,  boys!** 
Hastily  looking  back,  they  saw  several  Indians,  on  foot,  pursuing  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Without  halting  to  count  numbeis,  the  party 
put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  dashed  through  the  woods  aft  full  qieed, 
the  Indians  keeping  close  behind  them,  and  at  times  gaining  upon  them. 
There  was  a  led  hoise  in  company,  which  had  been  brought  with  them 
for  the  purj  nsc  of  packing  game.  This  was  instantly  abandoned,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Several  of  them  lost  their  hats  in 
the  eagerness  of  flight  ;  but  (inickly  gettinf^  into  the  open  woods,  they 
left  their  pursuers  so  Car  behind  that  they  had  leisure  to  breathe  and  in- 
quire of  each  other  wlicthcr  it  was  worth  while  to  kill  their  horses 
U>K  they  had  ascertained  the  nuuiber  of  the  enemy. 
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They  quickly  determined  to  cross  the  creek,  a&d  await  the  approach 
of  the  Indians.   If  they  found  them  superior  to  their  own  and  Bryant's 

party  united,  they  would  immediately  return  to  the  fort ;  as,  by  con- 
tinuing their  march  to  the  mouth  of  Cane  Run,  they  would  bring  a 
si!]5crior  enemy  upon  their  friends,  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the  whole 
parly.  Tlx-y  accordingly  crossed  the  creek,  (lisir.ountcd  and  awaited 
the  approach  of  th.c  enemy.  By  this  lane  it  had  1  ecouie  dark.  T!;e 
Indians  were  distinctly  heard  approacliinp  the  creek  upon  the  oj  iiosife 
side,  and,  aUcr  a  short  lialt,  a  sonury  warrior  descended  the  bank,  ami 
began  to  wade  tluough  the  stream. 

Hogan  watted  until  he  had  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  the  trees  which 
grew  upon  the  bank,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  where  the  light  was  more  distinct,  he  took  deliberate  aim  and 
fired.  A  great  splashing  in  the  water  was  heard,  but  presently  all  be- 
came quiet.  The  pursuit  was  discontinued,  and  the  party,  remounting 
their  horses,  returned  home.  Au\i>)us,  however,  to  apprise  Bryant's 
party  of  their  thiiger,  tliey  left  the  fort  before  daylight  on  the  ensuing 
morning,  and  rode  rapidly  down  the  creek,  in  the  direction  of  the 
nMuili  of  Cane.  When  within  a  few  hu mired  yards  of  the  spot  where 
t!;cy  suj)p.)sed  thiC  encampment  to  be,  they  heard  the  report  of  many 
guns  in  quck  succe^ion.  Supposing  that  Bryant  had  fallen  in  with  a 
herd  of  buflalo,  they  quickened  their  march,  in  order  to  take  part  in 
the  sport. 

The  morning  was  fo§^,  and  the  smoke  of  the  guns  lay  so  heavily 
upon  the  ground  that  thty  could  see  nothing  until  they  had  approached 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  creek,  w^.cn  they  suddenly  found  themselves 
within  pistol  sliot  of  a  party  of  Indians,  very  composedly  seated  upon  .' 

their  parks  and  preparing  their  pijx^s.  Both  parties  were  much 
startled,  imt  (juickly  recovering,  they  sheltered  themselves,  as  usual,  and 
the  action  opened  witli  great  vivacity.  The  Indians  maintained  their 
ground  for  half  an  hour  with  some  firmness,  but  being  hard  pressed  in 
front  and  turned  in  flank,  they  at  length  gave  way,  and,  being  closely 
pursued,  were  ultinutely  routed  with  conaderable  loss,  which,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  distinctly  ascertained.  Of  Hogan's  party,  one  man 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  three  others  wounded,  none  mortally. 

It  happened  that  Bryant's  company  had  encamped  at  the  mouth  of 
Cane,  as  had  l>een  agreed  up  in,  an  !  were  unal)le  to  account  for  Hogan's 
absence.  About  daylight  they  had  heard,  a  bell  at  a  distance,  whidi 
they  immediately  recognized  as  the  one  I  elonging  to  the  led  liorse 
which  had  aecomiianied  Ilo^'..:;'s  party,  and  which,  as  we  luve  seen, 
had  been  abandoned  to  the  eneiliy  the  evening  before.  Supposing 
their  friends  to  be  bewildered  in  the  fog  and  unable  to  find  their  camp^ 
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Bryant,  accompanied  by  Grant,  one  of  his  men,  mounted  a  hone  and 
rode  to  the  spot  where  the  bell  was  still  ringing.  They  quickly  fell 
into  an  ambuscade,  and  were  fired  upon.  Bryant  was  mortally,  and 
Grant  severely,  wountied,  the  first  being  shot  through  the  hip  and  both 

knees,  tlie  latter  throu[.'h  the  back. 

Iking  both  able  to  keep  tlie  saddle,  however,  they  set  spurs  to  their 
hoises,  and  arrived  at  the  station  shortly  after  breakfast.  The  Indians, 
ID  the  meantime,  had  fallen  upon  the  encampment  and  ins?antly  dis- 
persed it;  and,  while  preparing  to  regale  themselves  alter  their  victory, 
were  suddenly  attacked,  as  we  have  ,  seen,  by  Hogan.  The  timidity  of  - 
Hogan's  party,  at  the  ^ist  appearance  of'the  Indians,  was  the  cause  ol 
the  death  of  Bryant.  The  same  men  who  fled  so  hastily  in  the  evening 
were  able  the  next  morning,  by  a  little  firmness,  to  vanquisdi  the  same 
party  of  Indians.  Had  they  stood  at  first,  an  equal  success  would 
probably  have  attended  them,  and  the  life  of  their  leader  would  have 
been  preserved. 


A  SCHOOLMASTER  ATTACKED  BY  A  WILD  CAT. 

We  have  now  to  notice^  adventure  of  a  different  kind,  and  which, 
from  its  singularity,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  pages.  In  1783  Lex- 
ington was  only  a  cluster  of  cabins,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a  school 

house.  One  morning  in  May,  McKinney,  the  teacher,  was  sitting  alone 
at  his  desk,  busily  engaged  in  writing,  when,  hearing  a  slight  noise  at 
the  door,  he  turned  his  head  and  beheld — what  do  you  suppose,  reader? 
A.  tall  Indian  in  his  war  paint,  brandishing  his  tomahawk  or  handling 
his  knife?  No!  an  enormous  cat,  with  her  forefeet  upon  the  step  of  the 
door,  her  tail  curled  over  her  back,  her  bristles  erect,  and  her  eyes 
glancing  rapidly  through  the  room  as  if  in  search  of  game. 

McKinney 's  position  at  first  completely  concealed  him,  but  a  slight 
and  involuntary  motion  of  his  chair,  at  sight  of  this  shaggy  inhabitant 
of  the  forest,  attracted  puss's  attention,  and  their  eyes  met.  McKinney, 
having  heard  much  of  the  power  of  "the  human  (ace  divine"  in  qnel^ 
ing  the  audacity  of  wild  animals,  attemjjted  to  disconcert  the  intruder 
by  a  frown.  But  puss  was  not  to  be  bullied.  Her  eyes  flashed  fire,  her 
tail  waved  angrily,  and  she  began  to  gnash  her  teeth,  evidently  bent 
upon  serious  hostility.  Seeing  his  danger,  McKinney  hastily  arose  arid 
attempted  to  snatch  a  cylindrical  rule  from  a  table  which  stood  witliin 
ccacti.  but  the  cat  was  too  quick  for  liira. 
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Darting  upon  him  with  the  proverbial  activity  of  her  tribe,  the  fiat* 
eoed  upon  his  ade  with  her  teeth,  and  began  to  rend  and  tear  with  hef 
claws  like  a  fury.  McKinney's  clothes  were,  in  an  instant,  torn  from 
his  side  and  his  flesh  dreadfully  mangled  by  the  enraged  animal,  whose 
strength  and  ferocity  filled  him  with  astonishment.  He  in  vain  attempted 
to  disengage  her  from  his  side.  Her  long,  sharp  teeth  were  fastened 
between  his  ribs,  and  his  efforts  served  but  to  enrage  her  the  more. 
Seeing  his  blood  flow  very  copiously  from  the  numerous  wounds  in  his 
side,  he  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  edge  of  the-  table,  and  pressed  her  against  the 
sharp  comer  with  the  whole  wS1|ght  of  his  body. 

The  cat  now  began  to  utter  the  most  wild  and  discordant  cries,  and 
HcKinney  at  the  same  time  lifting  up  his  voice  in  concert,  the  two 
together  sent  forth  notes  so  doleftil  as  to  alarm  the  whole  town.  Wo- 
men, who  are  always  the  first  in  hearing  or  spreading  ne\vs,  were  now 
the  first  to  come  to  McKinney's  assistance.  But  so  strange  and  un- 
earthly was  the  liarniony  within  the  school  house,  that  they  liesitatcd 
long  before  they  ventured  to  enter.  At  length  the  boldest  of  them 
rushed  in,  and  seeing  McKinney  bending  over  the  corner  of  the  table, 
and  writhing  his  body  as  if  in  great  pain,  she  at  first  supposed  that  he 
was  laboring  under  a  severe  fit  of  the  colic;  but  quickly  perceiving  the 
cat,  which  was  now  in  the  agonies  of  death,  she  screamed  out,  "Why^ 
good  heaven  1  Mr.  McKinney,  what  is  the  matter?'* 

**  I  have  caught  a  cat,  madam  t"  replied  he,  gravely  turning  around, 
while  the  sweat  streamed  from  his  face,  under  the  mingled  opmtion  of 
fright  and  fatigtie,  and  agony.  Most  of  the  neighbors  had  now  arrived, 
and  attempted  to  disengage  the  dead  cat  from  her  antagonist ;  but  so 
firmly  were  her  tusks  locked  between  his  ribs,  that  this  wc^  a  work  of  no 
small  difficulty.  Scarcely  had  it  been  effected,  when  McKinney  became 
very  sick,  and  w;is  compelled  to  go  to  bed.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
he  had  totally  recovered,  and  so  late  as  1820  was  alive,  and  a  resident 
of  Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  where  he  was  often  heard  to  tSBm,  tint  fai^ 
al  mf  time,  had  rather  fight  two  Indians  than  one  wild  ctt. 
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DAVID  MORGAiN'S  DESPERATE  COMBAT  WITH  TWO 

SAVAGES. 

About  the  same  time  a  conflict  more  unequal,  and  equally  remark- 
able, took  place  in  another  part  of  the  country.  David  Morgan,  a 
relation  of  the  celebrated  General  Daniel  Morgan,  had  settled  upon  the 
Monongahela  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
at  this  lime  had  ventured  to  occupy  a  cabin  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles  from  any  seltlement.  One  morning,  having  sent  his  younger 
children  out  to  a  field  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  hoi:^c,  he 
became  uneasy  about  them,  and  repaired  to  the  spot  where  they  were 
working,  armed,  as  usual,  with  a  good  rifle.  While  sitting  upon  the 
fence,  and  giving  some  directions  as  to  their  work,  he  observed  two 
Indians  upon  the  other  side  of  the  field,  gaaing  earnestly  upon*  the  party. 
He  instantly  called  to  die  children  to  make  their  escape,  while  he  ^uld 
attempt  to  cover  their  retreat. 

Tlie  odds  were  greatly  against  hhn,  as,  in  addition  to  oUier  circum- 
stances, he  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and,  of  course,  unable  to 
contend  with  his  enemies  in  running.  The  house  was  more  than  a  mile 
distant,  but  the  children,  having  two  hundred  yards  the  start,  and  being 
effectually  covered  by  their  father,  were  soon  so  far  in  front  that  the 
Indians  turned  their  attention  entirely  to  the  old  man.  He  ran,  for 
several  hundred  yards,  with  an  activity  which  astonished  himself,  but 
perceiving  that  he  would  be  overtaken  long  before  he  could  reach  his 
home,  he  iairly  turned  at  bay,  and  prepared  for  a  strenuous  resistance. 
The  woods  through  whidi  they  were  running  were  very  thin,  and 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  small  trees,  behind  which  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  proper  shelter. 

When  Morgan  adopted  the  above-mentioned  resolution,  he  had  just 
passed  a  large  walnut,  which  stood  like  a  patriarch  among  the  saplings 
wiiich  surrounded  it,  and  it  became  necessary  to  run  back  about  ten 
Steps  in  order  to  regain  it.  The  Indians  became  startled  at  the  sudden 
advance  of  the  fugitive,  and  were  compelled  to  halt  among  a  cluster  of 
saplings,  where  they  anxiously  strove  to  shelter  themselves.  This,  how- 
ever, was  impossible;  and  Morgan,  who  was  an  excellent  marlwman, 
saw  enough  of  the  person  of  one  of  them  to  justify  him  in  risking  a 
shot.  His  enemy  instantly  fell,  mortally  wounded.  The  other  Vidian, 
taking  advantage  of  Morgan's  empty  gun,  sprang  from  his  shelter  and 
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advanced  rapidly  upon  him.  The  old  man,  liaving  no  Hme  t»  reload 
hii  gun,  was  compelled  to  fly  a  second  time.  The  Indian  gained  rapidly 
upon  him,  and,  when  within  twenty  steps,  fired,  but  with  so  unsteady 
an  aim  tliat  Morgan  was  totally  unhurt,  the  ball  having  passed  over  his 

shoulder. 

He  now  again  stood  at  bay,  clubbing  his  rifle  for  a  blow;  while  the 
Indian,  dropping  his  empty  gun,  brandished  his  tomahawk  and  prepared 
to  throw  it  at  his  enemy.  Morgan  struck  with  the  butt  of  his  gun  and 
the  Indian  whirled  his  tomahawk  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  Both 
blows  took  edcct,  and  both  were  at  once  wounded  and  disarmed.  Tbe 
breech  of  the  rifle  was  broken  against  the  Indian's  skuU,  and  the  edge  of 
the  tomahawk  was  shattered  against  the  barrel  of  the  rifle,  having  fint 
cut  off  two  of  the  fingers  of  Morgan's  left  hand.  The  Indian  then 
attempting  to  draw  his  knife,  Morgan'grappled  him  and  bore  him  to  the 
ground.  A  furious  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  old  man's  strength 
iailcd,  and  the  Indian  succeeded  in  turning  him. 

Planting  his  knee  on  the  breast  of  his  enemy,  and  yelling  loudly,  as 
is  usual  with  them  upon  any  turn  of  fortune,  he  again  felt  for  his  knife, 
in  order  to  terminate  the  struggle  at  once  ;  but  having  lately  stolen  a  wo- 
man's apron  auil  tied  it  around  ins  waist,  his  knife  was  so  much  con- 
fined that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  handle.  Morgan,  in  the 
meantime,  being  a  regular  pugilist,  according  to  the  custom  of  Virginia, 
and  perfectly^  at  home  in  a  ground  struggle,  took  advantage  of  the 
awkwardness  of  the  Indian,  and  got  one  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
between  his  teeth.  The  Indian  tugged  and  roared  in  vain,  struggling 
to  extricate  it.  Morgan  held  him  fast,  and  began  to  assist  him  in  hunt- 
ing for  the  knife.  Eacli  sei/ed  it  at  the  same  moment,  the  Indian  by 
the  blade  and  Morgan  by  the  handle,  but  with  a  very  slight  hold. 

The  Indian,  having  the  firmest  hold,  began  to  draw  the  knife  further 
out  of  its  sheath,  when  Morgan,  suddenly  giving  his  finger  a  furious 
bite,  twitched  the  knife  dextero\isly  through  his  hand,  cutting  it 
severely.  Both  now  sprang  to  their  feet,  Morgan  brandishing  his  ad- 
versary's knifei  and  still  holding  his  finger  between  his  teeth.  In  vain 
the  poor  Indian  struggled  to  get  away,  rearing,  plunging  and  bolting, 
tike  an  unbroken  colt.  The  teeth  of  the  white  man  were  like  a  vise, 
and  he  at  length  succeeded  in  giving  him  a  stab  in  the  ride.  The  In> 
dian  received  it  without  falling,  the  knife  having  struck  his  T\h&',  but  a 
second  blow,  aimed  at  the  stomach,  proved  more  effectual,  and  the 
savage  fell.  Morgan  thrust  the  knife,  handle  and  all,  into  the  cavity 
of  the  body,  directed  it  upward,  and  starting  to  his  feet,  uaade  the  oest 
of  his  way  home. 

The  ncigiiboi'iood  was  quickly  alarmed;  and,  hurrying  tr  tne  s]>wi 
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where  the  strup^ple  h.id  taken  place,  they  found  the  first  Indian  lying 
where  he  had  fallen,  but  the  second  had  disappeared.  A  broad  trail  of 
blood,  however,  conducted  to  a  fallen  tree  top,  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  spot,  into  which  the  poor  fellow  had  dragged  himself,  and 
where  he  now  lay,  bleeding  but  still  alive.  He  had  plucked  the  knirr; 
bom  his  wound,  and  was  endeavoring  to  dress  it  with  the  stolen  apron 
^which  had  cost  him  his  life — ^when  his  enemies  approached.  Hie 
love  of  life  was  still  strong  within  him,  however.  He  greeted  them  with 
what  was  intended  for  an  insinuating  smile,  held  out  his  hand  and  ex- 
claimed, in  l>roken  English,  "  How  de  do,  broder?  how  de  do?  Glad 
to  see  you  !  "  But,  poor  feUow  1  the  love  was  all  on  his  side.  Their 
brotherhood  extended  only  to  tomahawking,  scalping  and  skinning  him, 
all  of  which  operations  were  performed  within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
meeting.   To  sudi  an  extent  liad  mutual  injury  inflamed  both  parties. 


EVENTS  FROM  DUNMORE*S  WAR  TO  MORAVIAN  MASSACRE. 

In  presenting  biographical  sketches  of  the  leading  early  pioneers  oi 
the  West,  we  were  obliged  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  chronological 
sequence  of  events.  We  had  prnreedcd  as  far  as  the  treaty  made  by 
I  f)rd  Dnnmure  with  the  Ohio  Indians  in  1774.  On  April  19th  of  the 
next  year  (1775)  \vas  fought  the  opening  battle  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution.  Tliis  august  event  created  a  mighty  change  everywhere.  Dur- 
ing most  of  tht  year,  however,  there  was  peace  on  the  western 
border,  save  occasional  acts  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Shawneei 
and  other  hostile  tribes,  instigated  no  doubt  by  Britbh  ag^to.  The 
frontiers  were  in  a  great  state  of  anxiety  and  apprehension  r^aiding  a 
close  alliance  between  England  and  the  confederated  western  tribes. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  the  British  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
had,  as  we  have  shown,  a  most  potent  influence  among  the  redmen  of 
the  whole  country.  He,  more  than  any  other,  could  hold  them  in 
check  or  incite  them  to  an  open  rujUure.  To  cope  with  these  triljes 
alone  would  be  c():n[MraLivcly  an  easy  matter,  but  to  deal  with  them 
when  constantly  goaded  on  and  assisted  by  British  wealth  and  power, 
and  more  especially  when  the  whole  fighting  strength  of  the  country 
was  drawn  eastward  to  contend  with  the  large  and  well-drilled  armies  of 
Uritatn,  was  quite  a  different  matter* 
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Sir  William  tv-i^  now  it  i<?  true,  but  it  was  not  long  before  bii 

■uccessors — his  son,  soiis  in-law  and  the  powerful  Moliawk  Chief,  Brant, 
arrayed  themselves  openly  against  the  colonies.  Their  bad  influence 
with  the  Six  Nati'  <!  is  was  greatly  dreaded  by  Washington  and  the  Con- 
tinental leaders,  and  au  early  effort  was  made  to  have  the  New  York 
nations  remain  neutral.  Tfaii  was  no  easy  task,  for  the  tory  Jeaden 
were  already  busy  among  them,  and  at  last  the  Johnsons,  gathering  a 
force  of  five  hundred  tones  and  savages,  moved  westward  to  Oswego 
and  held  a  council,  die  result  of  which  was  that  four  out  of  the  six  na- 
tions composing  the  Iroquois,  allied  themselves  openly  or  secretly  with 
the  British.  Through  emissaries  dispatched  thence  to  the  western 
lril)es,  tliey,  too,  were  soon  divided  in  council,  and — already  angered  by 
the  constant  inv.vsion  of  their  hunting  grounds  by  the  pioneers,  and  by 
the  constant  robbery  of  the  lands  under  their  feet  through  artful  and 
despoiling  treaties — their  straggling  scalping  parties  so  filled  the  woods 
that  no  family  was  safe  outside  a  fort.  Had  a  Pontiac  then  been  alive 
to  merge  and  weld  them  into  one  hostile  and  cosentient  mass;  to  in- 
spire and  leaA  them  on  to  action,  it  would  have  gone  luurd,  indeed,  wiUi 
the  whole  western  frontier. 

To  counteract  the  malevolent  operations  of  the  Britidi  and  the  Mb- 
hawk  Valley  tones,  Congress,  in  July,  formed  three  Indian  Depart- 
ments— a  northern  one  for  the  Six  Nations  and  those  tribes  nordi  and 
east  of  them ;  a  middle  one  for  the  western  tribes,  and  a  southern  one 
for  the  Cherokees,  Catawbas,  and  all  tribes  south  of  Kentucky.  The 
connnissinncrs  of  these  several  departments  were  to  keep  close  watch 
an<l  ward  over  their  respective  tribes,  as  well  as  upon  the  King's  super- 
intendents and  agents  among  them.  Tliey  were  to  endeavor  to  hold  the 
natives  quiet  and  neutral  in  the  Revolutionary  contest.  Councils  were 
abo  suggested,  and  "talks"  prepared  to  send  to  the  different  tribes  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  struggle  between  England  and  America. 

The  first  conference  was  held  at  Albany  in  August,. at  which,  how; 
ever,  the  Six  Nations  were  not  fully  represented,  and  some  even  of  those 
who  were  present  immediately  afterwards  went  over  to  the  British.  The 
second  cr  nference  was  held  in  October  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  was  well  attended 
by  delegates  from  the  western  tribes,  who  were  much  divided  inopinioa 
among  themselves. 
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THE  DELAWARE  CHIEFS.  CAPTAINS  PIPE  AND  WHITE 

EVES. 

Tlie  commissioners  having  first  informed  the  assembled  chiefs  of  the 
naluic  of  tiic  dispute  between  the  mother  country  and  America,  illus- 
trated it  in  the  foUowing  manner:  ''Suppose  a  father  had  a  littie  son 
whom  he  loved  and  indulged  while  young,  but,  growing  up  to  be  a 
youth,  began  to  think  of  having  some  help  from  him;  and,  making  up 
a  small  pack,  he  bid  him  carry  it  for  him.  The  boy  cheerfully  takes 
this  pack  up,  following  his  father  with  it.  The  lather,  finding  the  boy 
willing  and  obedient,  continues  in  this  way,  and  as  the  boy  grows 
stronger,  so  the  father  makes  the  pack  bigger  and  heavier;  yet,  as  long 
as  the  boy  is  able  to  carry  the  pack,  he  does  so  without  grumbling.  At 
length,  however,  the  boy  having  arrived  at  manhood,  and  while  the 
fatlier  is  making  up  a  pack  for  him,  in  comes  a  person  ol  an  evil  disj^o- 
sition,  and  learning  who  was  to  be  the  carrier  of  the  pack,  advises  the 
father  to  make  it  heavier,  for  surely  ths  son  is  able  to  carry  a  larger 
pack.  The  fiither,  listening  rather  to  the  bad  advner  than  consulting 
hl«»own  judgment  and  his  feelings  of  tenderness,  follows  tlie  bad  advice 
of  the  hard-hearted  adviser,  and  makes  up  a  very  heavy  load  for  his  son 
to  carry. 

"  The  son,  now  grown  up,  and  examining  the  weight  of  the  load  he 
is  to  carry,  addresses  the  parent  in  these  words:  ♦  Dear  father,  this  pack 
is  too  heavy  for  me  to  carry ;  do,  pray,  lighten  it  I  I  am  willing  to  do, 
what  I  can,  but  am  unable  to  carry  ////V  load.'  The  father's  heart 
having  become  hardened,  and  the  bad  adviser  urging  him  to  whip  him 
if  he  disobey  and  refuse  to  carry  the  pack,  now  arrogantly  demands 
his  son  to  take  up  liis  pack  and  move  off,  or  he  will  whip  him,  and 
already  talcss  up  the  stick  to  beat  him.  <So/  says  the  son,  <  am  I  to 
be  served  thus  for  not  dobg  what  I  am  nnable  to  do?  WeU,  if  en- 
treaties are  all  nothing  with  you,  fiither,  and  the  matter  is  to  be  dedded 
oy  blows,  whether  I  am  able«r  not  to  carry  this  pack,  so  heavy,  then  I 
have  no  other  chance  left  me  but  that  of  resisting  your  unreasonable 
demand  by  strength,  and  thus,  by  striking  each  other,  learn  who  is  the 
strongest.' " 

The  chiefs  were  furthermore  warned  not  to  mix  in  this  family  quarrel 
on  penalty  of  being  considered  parties  to  it,  but  to  "sit  still"  until  the 
contest  should  be  over,  and  not  take  up  the  hatchet  for  either  side ;  but 
if  they  should  move  in  this  quarrel,  and  tlie  Americans  should  prove 
victorious,  tlien  they  would  surely  bc  terribly  punished. 
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At  this  ti;-ne  a  delegation  of  the  Senecas,  the  most  numerous  as  well 
as  the  most  warlike  of  the  Six  Nations,  -were  at  Pittsburgh,  to  learn 
what  part  the  western  Indians,  and  more  especially  the  Delawares, 
would  take  dairing  the  contest.  Hearing  Captain  White  Eyes,  a  mighty 
Cliicf  of  the  Delawares,  declaring  openly  in  favor  of  tlie  Americans  and 
their  cause,  they  were  very  much  chagrined  and  incensed.  They  sharp- 
ly and  haughtily  reminded  him  that  the  Delawares  had  been  conquered 
by  tlie  Six  Nations ;  were  nothing  but  women,  and  wore  petticoats, 
'lliis  was  indeed  true.  The  Delawares  had  long  been  subject  to  the  Iro- 
quois, and  had  been  so  aliased  about  and  driven  from  pillar  to  post  by 
their  conquerors,  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  independence,  they 
had  crossed  the  mountains  and  settled  in  the  Ohio  country.  For 
nuny  years  back  they  had  been  thriving  and  growing  more  powerful 
and  independent,  and  now  it  was  high  time  to  assert  themselves  and 
hurl  back  the  Irocinois'  insults  with  defiance. 

White  Eyes  therefore  arose,  and  with  an  air  of  disdain,  replied  :  "  I 
well  know  that  the  Six  Nations  esteem  the  Delawares  as  a  conquered 
people  and  their  inferiors.  You  say  that  you  once  conquered  us ;  that 
you  cut  off  our  legs;  put  petticoats  upon  ts;  gave  us  a  hoe  and  a 
corn-pounder,  saying:  'Now,  women,  your  business  henceforward 
shall  be  to  plant  and  hoe  corn  and  pound  the  same  for  us,  m^n  and 
warriors  1 '  Look  at  my  legs  1  If,  as  you  say,  they  were  cut  off,  they 
have  grown  again  to  their  proper  size  ;  the  petticoat  I  have  thrown  away 
and  have  put  on  again  my  own  dress;  the  corn.-lioe  and  pounder  I 
have  exchanged  for  these  firearms,  and  I  declare  here  and  now,  that  1 
am  a  man,  and,"  waving  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  Allegheny 
river,  he  continued  proudly,  '*  ail  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  that 
river  is  mine  !  " 

No  address  so  bold  or  daring  had  ever  before  been  delivered  by  a 
Delaware  chief  to  tlie  Six  Nations,  and  it  was  afterwards  made  the  occa- 
sion for  a  division  of  the  nation.  There  were  many  Delawares  who 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  haughty  and  arrogant  language  of  their 
chief  to  the  Six  Nations,  to  whom  they  had  been  so  long  subject,  and  of 
whose  power  and  resentment  they  stood  in  mortal  dread.  So  the 
Monseys,  under  the  lead  of  their  chief,  Newalike,  withdrew  from  the 
Turtle  Tribe  and  united  themselves  to  the  Wolf  Tribe  of  Delawares, 
under  Captain  Pipe.  They  then  retired  to  a  new  settlement  near  Lake 
Eric,  and  took  good  care  to  let  the  Six  Nations  know  that  they  did  not 
at  all  approve  of  what  Captain  White  Eyes  had  said. 

This  Captain  Pipe  was  a  very  artful,  designing  man,  and  a  chief  of 
considerable  ability  and  influence.  He  had  for  some  time  plotted  for  a 
division  of  his  nation*    His  ambitious  spirit  would  brook  no  rival,  and 
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while  White  Eyes  leaned  to  the  Americans,  Pipe's  intriguing  heart  be* 
longed  wholly  to  the  British  and  to  the  Indian  Confederacy  which 
affiliated  with  'them.  The  afiairs  of  the  Indians  at  this  juncture  were 
so  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  Moravian  or  Christian  Delawares,  settled 
at  that  time  on  the  Muskingum,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  separate  them 
We  shall,  however,  treat  of  the  Muskingum  selUements  further  on. 
Netawatwees,  the  head  chief  of  the  Delawares,  had  always  been  the 
warm  friend  of  the  Moravians;  h:id  invited  them  to  settle  near  him; 
hatl  extended  to  them  every  aid  and  courtes}',  and  was  at  one  time, 
l^ke  King  Agrippa  of  old^  almost  "persuaded  to  b€  a  Christian"  him- 
self. 

The  efforts  of  this  wise  and  venerable  chief  were  now  devoted  to  pre- 
serving peace.  In  this  noble  aim,  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Killbuck 
and  Big  Cat.  But  his  best  endeavors  were  ever  frustrated  by  the  rest- 
less Captain  Pipe,  who  was  warlike  and  vengeful,  ever  brooding  over 
old  resentments.  This  redskin  Mephistopheles  now  kept  aloof  from  the 
council  of  the  nation,  and  busily  spread  the  report  that  ^Vhite  Eyes  had 
made  secret  engagements  with  the  Americans  with  a  view  to  the  est- 
slavemcjit  of  his  own  people.  White  Eyes  minded  him  not,  but  even 
headed  a  deputation  to  the  Wyandots  in  the  interes":  of  peace;  but  they 
refused  his  peace  belts,  and  a  British  odicer,  wlio  was  there,  even 
snatched  them  from  his  hands,  cut  them  to  {pieces  and  then  insultingly 
told  the  chief  to  "  begone  if  he  set  any  value  on  his  iiead." 

Shortly  after  an  embassy  of  twenty  warriors  arrived  among  the  still 
Steadfast  Delawares,  and  ctemanded  their  assistance,  stating  that  all  the 
western  tribes  had  confederated  as  one  man  for  the  war,  and  that  the 
Turtle  Tribe  of  Delawares  alone  stood  out  for  an  inglorious,  ignomini- 
ous peace.  Meanwhile  every  variety  of  artful  report  was  industrioudy 
circulated,  in  order  to  i>ervert  the  minds  of  the  young  and  ardent  Dela- 
wares,  ard  to  compel  them,  as  it  were,  to  take  the  war  path.  Unfor- 
tunately, jiist  previous  to  this  crisis,  Netawatwees  died  at  Pittsliurgh, 
declaring,  as  his  last  will,  that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  to  the  In- 
dians without  any  let  or  hindrance.  Tliis  resolve  was  not  only  en- 
dorsed but  steadfastly  carried  out  by  White  Eyes,  and  on  the  Moravians 
positively  declaring  tijai  they  would  forsake  the  country  if  the  Dela- 
wares should  go  to  war,  alt  their  chiefs,  in  solemn  conclave  assembled, 
resolved  to  keep  the  peace  and  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  tt  any  and 
at  every  hazard. 

£arly  in  1778  the  hostile  savagies  began  again  to  commit  depreda- 
tions against  the  border,  stealing  horses,  burning  houses,  plundering, 
iuurdering  and  destroying.  On  returning  from  these  bloody  and  mer- 
ciless marauds,  they  would  frequently  pass  with  their  prisoneit  and 
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■calps  through  the  peaceable  Indian  settlements,  in  order  to  exasperate 
the  froDtiermen,  and  make  th&ta  believe  ih^  the  guilty  aggreSBOn. 

SOiON  GlRTY,  ElUOTT  AMD  McKBB  DESERT  IROM  FoRT  FlTT. 

Truly  a  troubled  and  tempestuous  time  had  these  friendly  Indians, 
and  to  cap  the  climax  of  tiwir  nuseries,  there  now  arrived  at  the  Dela- 
mie  town  Goschochking,  (now  Coshocton,  Ohio,)  a  squad  of  twelve  base 
deserters  from  Fort  Pitt,  led  on  by  those  notorious  tories,  Simon  Girty, 
Matthew  EUiott  and  Alexander  McKee— the  last.  Sir  William  Johnson's 
old  deputy  among  the  Indians.  "It  was  enough,"  dolefully  writes 
Heckewelder,  "  to  break  the  hearts  of  the  missionaries."  This  tory 
defection,  just  at  this  alarming  juncture,  caused  quite  as  much  terror 
and  anxiety  among  the  Delawares  as  it  did  among  the  whites  tliem- 
selves.  Tlic  mouths  of  these  malevolent  renegades  were  fille<:l  with  ail 
manner  of  evil  and  lying.  They  impudently  asserted  that  Waslungton 
had  been  killed;  that  his  armies  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Ikitish;  iliat 
Congress  had  been  dispersed ;  that  the  whole  East  was  in  possession  o( 
the  enemy,  and  that  the  force  at  Fort  Pitt  had  nothing  left  for  it  to  do 
but  to  possess  the  Indian  lands,  killing  men,  women  and  children. 

The  effect  of  these  false  and  malicious  stories,  just  at  a  time  when 
Captain  Pipe  had  been  so  long  working  to  win  over  the  Delaware  tribe 
to  take  open  sides  with  the  British  and  to  make  a  combined  maraud 
..gainst  the  border,  was  prodigious.  Captains  White  Eyes,  Killbuck  and 
Big  Cat,  however,  stood  firm,  and  did  all  they  could  to  allay  the  excite- 
ment. A  grand  couiu  il  of  the  nation  was  called  to  discuss  Pipe's  ear- 
nest advice  that  arms  should  be  inunediatcly  taken  up  against  the  Amer- 
icans. White  Eyes,  the  noble  old  cliief,  maile  a  most  spirited  and  vehe- 
ment address  to  all  the  hot-blooded  young  warriors;  denounced  Girty 
and  his  confreres  as  liars,  and  begged  just  for  ten  days,  and  then,  if  no 
news  came  to  disprove  what  had  been  told  them  by  these  deserters,  he 
would  not  only  &vor  immediate  hostilities,  but  he  would  himsdf  lead 
them  on:  "Not  like  the  bear  hunter,"  he  sarcastically  concluded,  "who 
sets  the  dog  on  the  animal  to  be  beaten  about  with  his  paws,  while  he 
keeps  at  a  safe  distance.  No,  he  wovild  lead  them  on  in  person;  place 
himself  in  the  front,  and  be  the  first  to  fall." 

The  ten  days  were  at  length  de(  reed.  It  was  a  most  anxious  and 
critical  time.  As  day  after  day  passed  wiiliout  further  news  from  Fort 
Pitt,  those  Indians  who  desired  peace  wavered,  and,  iuuUy,  were  so 
Jespondcnt  and  hopeless  that  they  no  longer  made  opposition  to  Pipe 
and  his  war  tKbe;  but  the  fiery  young  zealots  of  both  tribes  commenced 
sounding  the  war  drum,  shaving  their  heads,  laying  on  the  scalp  plume, 
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and  otherwise  preparing  to  8et  off  on  a  bloody  raid  against  the  white 

Kttlements. 

But  God  did  not  so  will  it.  Just  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  the  young 
Moravian,  John  Hcckcwcklcr,  had  arrived  from  the  East  at  Fort  Vat, 
and,  hearing  of  the  late  defection,  set  off  without  one  instant's  delay  to 
the  Moravian  towns.  Here  he  found  everything  in  the  direst  conlusicn. 
The  last  day  of  the  ten  was  at  liand,  and  the  whole  fighting  strength  of 
-  the  Ddawares,  together  wiUi  a  large  foree  of  Wyandots  ttom  Sandusky, 
were  to  start  off  early  next  morning  on  the  war  path. 

Not  one  moment  to  be  lost  1  Spent  and  jaded  as  he  was,  Heckewd- 
der  soon  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  and  rode  thirty  miles  fiurther  to  Gosch* 
ochking,  the  chief  Delaware  town,  which  be  found  in  great  commotiont 
all  the  braves  being  decked  out  for  war.  His  reception  was  discour- 
aging.  Even  Captain  ^^'hite  Eyes  and  the  other  chiefs  who  had  always 
befriended  the  Moravians,  drew  back  in  the  coldest  and  most  haughty 
manner  when  the  hand  was  extcii'Icd.  At  length  the  great  chief,  White 
Eyes,  boldly  stepped  forward  and  said  that  if  what  Girty  and  his  party 
asserted  were  so,  the  Delawares  no  longer  lud  a  friend  among  the  Amer- 
icans, and  wanted  to  know  the  exact  truth.  He  then  asked*  "Is  Wash- 
ington killed?  Are  the  American  armies  cut  to  pieces?  b  there  no  • 
longer  a  Congress?  and  are  the  few  thousands  who  escaped  the  British 
armies,  embodying  themselves  at  Fort  Pitt  to  take  the  Indian's  country, 
slaui^tering  even  our  women  and  children?" 

Heckewelder  then  stood  up,  his  honest  face  and  truthful  manner 
carrying  conviction  with  every  word,  and  denounced  all  Girty's  stories 
as  utter  faVtrirations.  He  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  Burgoyne's 
whole  army  liad  just  surrendered,  and  that  he  (Heckewelder)  w:is  the 
bearer  of  tlie  mobl  friendly  messages  from  General  Hand  and  Colonel 
Gibson,  of  Fort  Pitt,  advising  them  to  continue  neutral. 

In  proof  of  Ills  statement,  Heckewelder  put  a  newspaper  in  White 
Eye's  hands,  containing  the  account  of  the-  battle  of  Saratoga  and  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  which  the  gbd  old  chief,  now  completely  re> 
assured,  held  up  before  his  people,  saying :  '*  See,  my  friends  and  rel- 
atives I  this  document  containeth  great  events—not  the  song  of  a  birdt 
but  Uie  truth  1 "  Then,  stcppmg  up  to  Heckewelder,  he  joyfully  said : 
**Yott  are  welcome  with  us,  brother." 

Thus,  for  the  time,  did  all  Pipe's  machinations  and  ambitions  schemes 
come  to  naught.  His  mortified  spies  slunk  back  to  their  own  Wolf 
tribe,  while  Captain  White  Eyes,  knowing  that  Girty,  Elliott  and  Mc- 
Kee had  gone  on  to  the  Shawnee  towns  on  the  Scioto  with  the  same 
fabrications,  immediately  dispatched  fleet  runners  thither  with  the  fol- 
lowing message:    "  Granddiildren  1   YeShawneesel   Some  da}'s  ago 
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a  flock  of  birds,  that  bod  corne  on  from  the  East,  lit  at  Goacfaodiking, 
imposing  a  song  of  theirs  upon  ns,  which  song  had  nigh  proved  our 
ruin*  Should  these  birds,  which,  on  leaving  us,  tooli  their  flight  to- 
wards Scioto,  endeavor  to  impose  a  soi^;  on  you  likewise,  do  not  listen 
to  them,  for  they  lie." 


Dbath  Of  Captain  Whits  Eybs-^  Horiud  Massacri. 

This,  as  stated,  took  place  in  the  Spring  of  '78,  and  ever  after,  this 
precious  trio  of  torie5-—Girty,  Elliott  and  McKee — were  a  full  match,  in 
every  species  of  hostile  attack  and  savage  depredation,  with  that  other 
trio  of  the  lifohawk  Valley— Johnson,  Butler  and  Brant 

Shortly  after  the  desertion.  Captain  White  Eyes  returned  to  Fort  Pitt 
to  be  nearer  Colonel  George  Morgan,  the  Indian  agent,  and  with  his 
aid  to  prevent  his  nation  from  being  dragged  into  war.  He  was  also, 
8e«;'ing  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Moravian  settlements  on  the 
Miiskinf^um,  exceedingly  anxious  to  liave  liis  tribe  embrace  Christianity, 
but  God  did  not  so  will  it,  for  while  accompanying  Gcr.cral  Mclntash 
to  the  Tuscarawas,  where  Fort  I^iurens  was  to  be  built  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  peaceable  Indians,  he  was  seized  with  the  small-pox  and 
died,  greatly  lamented  by  both,  reds  and  whites.  He  was  a  wise,  sensi- 
ble and  peaceable  chief,  always  friendly  to  Christianity  and  the  cause  of 
the  colonies.  Pipe,  however,  heard  of  this  removal  of  his  rival  with 
ill-concealed  joy,  and  promptly  remarked,  in  a  council  of  chiefr,  that 
*'  the  Great  Spirit  had  put  him  out  of  the  way  that  the  nation  might 
be  saved."  White  Eyes'  death  was,  according  to  Indian  custom,  at 
once  nude  known  to  all  the  nations  around,  and  even  the  distant  Chcro- 
kees  sent  to  Goschochking  a  deputation  of  fourteen  chiefs  to  condole 
with  the  mourning  Dclawarcs.  White  Eyes'  successor  being  very  young 
in  years,  tliree  olher  chiefs,  Kililjuck,  Big  Cat  and  Tetepachksi,  olhcia- 
ted  till  he  should  become  of  age ;  and  wlien,  afterwards,  Pipo  and  the 
war  party  became  supreme,  retired  with  him  to  Smoky  bland,  across  the 
river  from  Fort  Pitt,  for  protection.  It  will  be  seen  shortly,  how  foaily 
this  young  chief  was  dealt  with. 

The  most  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  1779,  was  the  wonder- 
ful expedition  of  George  Rogers  Clark — called  the  Hannibal  of  the 
West^ngainst  the  British  force  in  the  northwest,  and  his  capture  of  the 
posts  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes.  But  those  events  were  of  such  a 
singular  character  and  were  attended  with  so  many  romantic  features 
and  deeds  of  daring,  that  we  sliall  give  them  a  special  and  separate 
mention. 
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Dnring  three  yean,  '79,  '80  and  '81,  Indian  cnieltiei  and  deinata- 
tions  in  the  West  continued  with  more  or  less  constancy  and  severity. 
The  borders  were  greatly  drained  of  their  fighting  strength  to  supply 

the  eastern  armies,  then  waging  a  war  to  the  death  with  all  the  power  ol 

Great  Britain.  The  West  was  necessarily  left  to  maintain  itself  as  best 
it  could  against  the  whole  confederacy  of  western  tribes,  backed  by 
English  hate  and  wealth;  inspired  from  British  forts  and  mort  especially 
II om  Detroit,  and  officered  by  British  or  tory  leaders. 

In  the  Spring  of  '8^,  however,  occurred  a  dread  and  lamentable 
event,  whicnnoi  cniy  rests  as  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  fait  fime  of  the 
western  border,  but  which  added  for  a  long  time  a  rancorous  bitterness 
to  all  the  subsequent  savage  warfare.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  das- 
tardly and  execrable  nussacre  of  the  Moravian  Indians  on  the  Mus- 
kingum. For  some  tune  the  whole  frontier  had  beeii  in  a  very  excited 
and  discotitcnted  state,  and  that  Spring  savage  barbarities  had  com- 
menced earlier  than  usual.  On  account  of  the  constant  harassment 
by  Indians,  the  failure  of  Clark's  and  Gibson's  expeditions,  and  the  al-  " 
most  total  annihilation  of  Colonel  Archibald  Lochry's  command  of  over 
one  hundred  of  the  very  bravest  and  foremost  riflemen  of  Westmore- 
land county,  there  existed  universal  gloom  and  dismay.  Add  to  this 
the  long  and  angry  controversy  which  had  prevailed  about  the  boun- 
dary  between  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  ending  in  disputed  authority, 
vexatious  suits,  insecure  titles,  excuses  for  neglect  of  military  duty,  and 
a  want  of  authority  by  the  county  lieutenantf  over  the  militia  for  twenty 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  line  in  dispute,  and  the  terribly  demoiatixed 
state  of  the  West  can  be  folly  imagined. 

So  restless  and  disheartened  had  the  settlers  become,  that  very  many 
Ulked  of  flying  back  east  of  the  mountains,  while  a  new  scheme  of 
emigration  to  the  Ohio,  chanii)ioned  by  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of 
Jackson,  lia  ! — wild  and  dangerous  as  it  was — created  quite  an  excite- 
ment, and  lud  won  very  many  adherents.  As  there  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  l)ittcr  tories  then  in  the  West,  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  at  Fori 
Pitt  that  so  ha/.ardous  and  foolhardy  a  project  would  never  have  been 
entertained  except  with  the  promise  of  a  British  protectorate  from  De- 
troit. They  must  either  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Indians,  or  have 
had  an  understanding  with  the  British,  who  instigated  all  the  border 
marauds  of  that  day.   May  s5th  was  Appointed  for  the  rendezvous. 

But  this  was  not  all,  nor  the  worst.    As  Doddridge  in  his  Notes  says: 
"It  would  seem  that  the  long  continuance  of  the  Indian  war  had  de 
based  a  considera1)le  ]>  )rtii)n  of  our  population  to  the  savage  state. 
Having  lost  so  many  relatives  by  the  Indians,  and  witnessed  tVieir 
hprriU  murders  and  other  deprcdf^tions  upon  $0  extensive  ^  Kak,  they 
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became  ]  n is  of  that  indiscriminating  thrist  for  revenge,  which  is 
such  a  prominent  feature  in  the  savage  character." 

We  cannot  well  present  an  intelligible  statement  of  what  occurred  on 
the  border  in  1782,  without  giving  an  account — as  brief  as  is  consistent 
with  clearness — of  the  Moravian  Missions  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  The 
earUer  history  of  the  M onvians  of  the  mountaliis  and  their  deal 
ings  with  the  natives,  are  replete  with  interest  and  a  moumfiil  pathos, 
and  would  fin  a  volume,  XnX,  with  that  branch  of  tne  «b|ect  we  hava 
■otUnf  iQ  do* 
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iiOSyS  MIGHTY  WORK  IN  THE  WILDERNRSi^ 

Wliere  Ute  the  war  whoop't  bideoui  Mund 
Alone  disturbed  the  i ilcnc*  leoadt 
Where  late  the  godleu  wigwun  stood. 
Deep  in  the  unbounded  range  of  wood; 
Where  lately,  armed  for  deadly  ttriA^ 
With  tonuluwk  aad  tculplng  knilo, 

Tb*  NatlTti  moMt 

Kow  dove-eyed  Pence  tri  urn  phut  rdgH,  ^ 

And  o'er  the  cultivated  plaiai, 

la  eoanmM  iwwt,  dnk  aaidt  and  tmtai. 

Never,  to  our  thinking,  in  aU  fhe  hbtory  of  Christ's  Chnrcn,  wm 
diere  a  miiBbnary  enterprise  wiih  so  touching  a  story;  that  was  so 
dearly  blessed  of  God  in  its  sj^iritual  results,  or  that,  for  some  in* 
scrutable  ProvidenGe,  was  permitted  to  be  so  harrowed  and  storm-tossed 

as  the  Moravian  Mission  among  the  western  Indians. 

The  Deiawares  were  a  noble,  intelligent  and  virtuous  tribe,  as  com- 
pared wiih  rcdmen  generally,  and  peculiarly  susceptible  to  Gosi)el 
teachings.  Among  them  the  missionaries  worked  cast  of  the  Alle- 
ghenics  for  years,  converting  thousands;  forming  them  into  separate 
industrious  communities;  teaching  all  the  arts  of  peaceful  civilisation, 
and  assisting  them  to  live  pure,  devoted  and  consistent  Christian  lives. 

The  western  eaplorations  of  Frederick  Post,  a  veiy  devout  man  of 
God,  satisfied  his  Church  that  a  most  promising  field  of  missionary  en> 
IcTprise  invited  beyond  the  AUeghenies.  The  first  decided  attempt  was 
made  on  the  upper  Allegheny,  and  many  were  converted ;  among 
others,  Allemewi,  a  blind  old  Delaware  chief,  War^  and  troubles,  how- 
ever, soon  arose,  and  it  was  concluded  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Pan- 
kake  and  Glickhican,  and  move  fuither  west,  where  the  Delawarai  wct'J 
BBore  numerous  and  all  favorably  uiclincd. 

Accordingly,  in  April,  1770,  a  fleet  of  sixteen  canoes,  filled  with  rab- 
iionaries  and  their  liule  band  of  disciples,  the  firstlings  of  the  Faith, 
descended  the  Allegheny  from  Lawunakfaannek,  to  Pittsburgh ;  ths&ct 
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down  the  Ohio  to  the  Hig  ikavcr ;  tiience  up  said  river  twenty  miles, 
where  a  debarkation  was  effected  and  a  settleinent  made^  The  Indiant 
loon  flocked  in  from  far  and  near,  and  were  *'  astonished  at  their  doo^ 
trine."  Chieft  and  warrion,  great  and  small,  wise  and  simple,  were  m 
like  manner  attracted ;  but  when  GUckhican,  one  of  the  best,  greatest 
and  most  influential  Delaware  war  chiefs,  as  also  the  wife  of  Allemewi» 
became  converts,  the  exdtennent  increased  ano  widened. 

A  beautiful  and  prosperous  village  arose,  which  was  called  Frieden- 
itadt,  or  Village  of  Peace.  The  land  was  rich,  aiid  the  woods  filled 
with  every  Taricty  of  game,  as  were  the  streams  with  fish,  t.'hurches, 
schools,  ..imIs  aim  \vurkbho[is  were  erected ;  the  lands  were  surrounded 
with  good  fences,  and  cultivated  with  the  latest  improved  implements^ 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  &c.,  were  multiplied,  and,  in  a  word,  the  **  wilder 
ness  blofiscmied  as  the  rose,"  and  all  was  peace  and  happiness. 

But  soon  the  low,  depraved,  vagabondish  <*  Indian  trader,"  with  Ms 
cheap  dmibs,  gewgaws  and  abominable  whiskex,  made  his  appearance ; 
pervertlng'and  demoralizing  the  fiiithfiil,  sowing  jealousies,  and  creating 
great  trouble  generally.  In  the  meantime,  persistent  invitations  had 
been  extended  to  the  Moravians  by  the  Great  Council  of  Delawares  in 
Ohio,  to  come  further  west  and  settle  near  them  on  the  MiiskingunL 
This  invitation  was  soon  after  more  urgently  repeated  by  the  great  and 
good  Delaware  chief,  Netawatwets,  backed  by  the  Wyandot  chiefs, 
who  promised  all  the  land  they  needed  and  constant  protection. 
'  In  '75  this  invitation  was  accepted,  and,  a  large  number  of  duciples 
Irom  east  of  the  mountains  having  migrated,  Friedenstadt  was  aban- 
doned the  next  year  for  the  new  village  of  Scboenbrun,  (Beautiful 
Spring,)  on  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum,  some  going  by 
land,  and  twenty-'two  lai^  canoes  going  by  water  down  the  Beaverand 
Ohio,  and  then  up  the  Muadungum  nearly  two  hundred  miles. 

It  would  take  many  pages  even  to  briefly  relate  the  v.irit  d  and  deeply 
interesting  history  of  the  Christian  villages  located  in  thosi'  years  on 
this  river.  Schoenbrun  was  followed  by  Gnadenhuttcn  ;  then  by  T.ich- 
tenau,  and  when,  in  '79,  that  village  had  to  be  abandoned,  bcratise 
lying  directly  on  the  great  war  path  between  the  British  InduiiJi  and  tiie 
American  borders,  was  followed  by  Salem. 

These  three  all  grew  fiit  and  flourished.  Indians  crowded  in  from  all 
sides.  Even  one  tribe  of  Miami  Shawnees  moved  near  to  be  under 
their  benign  influence.  The  reports  of  the  love,  harmony  and  abun- 
dance  whidh  existed  among  these  three  comnnmities  of  converts  spread 
fitf  and  near,  and  exercised  a  most  happy  influence.  Their  fields  of 
waving  corn  could  be  counted  by  the  hur  Ired  acres;  the  hills  were 
dotted  with  fine  horses  and  cattle;  while  droves  of  hogs  roamed  and 
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fattened  in  the  woods.  Chapels,  schools,  houses  and  workshops  were 
built,  and  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  was  alternated  with  the  busy 
bum  of  industry.  On  still  nights  the  inhabitants  of  each  village  could 
hear  the  sounds  of  the  dnirch  bell  ftom  the  neighboring  Yillage ;  rude 
cabins  made  way  for  comfortable  twO'Story  houses  of  hewn  logs ;  travel- 
ing ban<.ls  of  Indians  were  always  treated  hospitably  and  fed  with  abun* 
dance  and  variety ;  war,  and  all  that  led  to  or  m  i  Ic  for  it,  was  forcvet 
fiNswomj  and  every  tribe  in  Ohio  saw,  heard,  understood  and  wo» 
dered. 

Alas  !  this  was  too  good  a  state  of  things  to  last  1  Tlie  contrast  was 
too  marked.  Prosperity  begets  envy,  and  tiiusc  bereft  of  everything 
Boon  learn  to  hale  those  wiio  are  blessed  with  everything.  The  coft* 
jurers  and  "  medicines"  of  the  various  tribes  saw  "an  unknown  God*' 
set  up  for  worshi^jj  felt  their  own  power  and  influence  waning,  and 
denounced  the  new  religion  as  making  squaws  of  their  chiefs  and  war- 
riors. They  execrated  the  "praying  Indians"  for  their  neutrality; 
made  border-scalpers  return  by  their  towns  so  as  to  draw  on  diem  the 
vengeance  of  the  whites  ;  accused  them  of  constantly  conveying  news 
to  Forts  Pitt  and  Mcintosh,  so  that  all  Indian  raids  aborted. 

In  all  tliis  they  were  aided  and  even  surpassed  by  those  three  artful 
aiid  desperate  lories  and  renegades,  Girty,  Elliott  and  McKee,  who  were 
constantly,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  "breathing  out  thrcatcnings  and  slaugh- 
ter against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord."  They  all  saw  ilut  the  Delaware 
nation  persisted  in  maintaining  strict  neutrality  in  the  war  between  Uit 
British  and  Americans,  and  made  repeated  efforts  first  to  tow  dissen- 
sions; then  break  up  the  Moravian  towns;  then  waylay  and  kill  the  mis- 
sionaries, and,  all  these  ikiling,  to  make  the  British  at  Detroit,  and 
Pomoacon,  the  Huron  Half  King,  remove  the  "praying  Indians"  back 
out  of  the  way. 

The  missionary  Senseman  had  been  attacked  near  Schoenbrun ;  Ed- 
wards and  Young  were  shot  at  while  planting  potatoes  near  Gnaden- 
hutten;  Heckewelder  had  been  thrice  waylaid  and  assiiulted;  while 
Zeisberger  liad  been  amlnH'ied  by  a  hired  gang  of  eight  Mingoes.  Just 
as  Simon  Girly,  tlieir  leader,  leaped  nilo  the  path  before  him,  shouting, 
"This  is  the  m^n;  now  do  your  work  as  promised,"  some  Delawan 
hunters  providentially  appeared  and  effected  a  rescue.  If  any  was  more 
persistent  in  his  hatred  to  the  Moravians  than  Girty,  it  was  Elliott,  who 
was  infinitely  more  artful  and  sneaking.  Pipe,  whose  prophetess  wife 
had  been  finally  converted  to  the  new  doctrines,  was  quite  as  bad  and 
hateful  as  either.  If  Girty  and  Elliott  were  the  crafty,  designing  plotten. 
Pipe  and  the  Huron  Half  King,  Pomoacon,  were  the  pliant  tools.  We 
have  already  related  how  Pipe  at  length  succeeded  in  dividing  the  Lenni- 
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Lenape  !n  two,  taking  with  him  the  Wolf  tribe,  which  was  for  wiTyttUd 

leaving  the  Turtle  trilte,  wliioh  was  for  peace,  on  the  Mtiskingum. 

Ains!  tor  the  worried  and  harrowed  Moravian  towns,  their  great  and 
good  protector,  Netawatwees,  h;id  died  at  Fort  Pitt  in  '76,  d^iring,  ai 
his  last  will  and  testament,  that  his  nation  sliould  embrace  the  Gospel. 
His  successor,  the  greater  Captain  White  Eyes,  although,  like  King 
Agrippa,  "almost  pecsuaded  to  be  a  Qinstian,"  had  coDtented  himself 
with  remaining  their  staunch  and  nnwavering  friend,  and  had  died  the 
very  next  year.  Soon  after,  the  young  c3i^  who  «as  lineally  to  suc- 
ceed them,  was  compelled,  by  Pipe  and  tribal  dissensions,  to  move  with 
his  guardians,  Killbuck  and  Big  Cat,  to  Sm<Ay  l8land«  under  the  pro- 
tecting guns  of  Fort  Pitt. 

What  more  was  left  for  the  peeling  and  scattering  of  these  persecuted 
heathen  converts?  The  ignoble  trio  ot  tories  and  <leserters  from  Fort 
Pitt  liaving  been  baiilcd  in  all  their  bad  schemes,  now  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  who  claimed  all  the  Ohio  soil  and  a  pro- 
tectomte  over  the  western  tribes.  These  steady  friends  of  the  British 
would  not  openly  interfere,  but  were  found  ready  enough  to  relegate 
the  cowardly  business  to  others,  so  they  sent  to  the  Chippewas  and  Ot- 
tawas  the  following  pleasant  message :  *'  We  herewith  midce  you  a  present 
of  the  Christian  Indians  on  the  Muskingum  to  make  broth  of."  These  two 
nations  were  too  proud  to  engage  in  such  conteroptible  work,  alibiing 
tHat  "their  'Grandfather'  had  done  them  no  injury."  Thesame  sum- 
mons was  then  sent  to  the  Wyandots,  who  were  nearly  connected  with 
the  Six  Nations,  but  even  they  at  first  refused,  since  the  Delawares  were 
their  "cousins,"  and  they  had  formerly  contracted  to  be  protectors  0/ 
the  Christian  Indians. 

POMOACON  Destroys  Towns  and  Carries  Moravians  Captivi. 

The  machinations  of  Girty,  Pipe  and  the  rest  soon  persuaded  the  Half 

King  to  lead  a  hostile  expedition  against  the  Moravian  towns.  Accord- 
ingly, with  a  cohort  of  three  hundred  chosen  warriors,  Pomoacon 
"came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold."  British  guns  were  in  their  hands; 
the  British  flag  waved  over  them,  and  l^lliott,  a  British  captain,  was  at 
their  head.    It  was  either  removal  or  death. 

Great  and  unspeakable  was  the  consternation  among  these  three  peace- 
ful communities  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  so  many  fierce  and  hostile 
warriors*  Tlie  gist  of  the  Half  King's  commands  was  that  the  believing 
Indians  "were  atting  just  half  way  between  two  powerful,  angry  gods, 
who  stood  with  their  mouths  wide  open  and  looking  ferociously  at  each 
other;  that  if  they  didn't  move  back  out  of  the  road  they  would  bt 
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ground  t©  powder  by  the  t—th  of  •ith«r  on*  or  th«  other,  ar  p«rhap>K  by 
both.  He  urged  them  not  to  stand  stupidly  j^i^in;^'  at  their  horses, 
flocks  and  standing  crops,  but  to  rise,  take  their  teaciicrs,  and  he  would 
lead  them  to  a  fat  and  rich  place,  near  his  own  town,  where  game,  fish 
and  corn  were  plenty." 

No  we  to  argue  t  A  whole  week  was  spent  in  that  way»  the  vnnily 
rabble  becoming  each  day  more  violent  and  aggressive,  wantonly  shoot- 
ing down  cattle,  pillaging  houses,  and  riding  over  fenced  grounds.  The 
interception  of  some  messengers  who  had  secretly  been  dispatched  to 
Fort  Pitt,  and  the  escape  thither  of  a  squaw  who-  had  ridden  off  Pipe's 
famous  riding  horse,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  the  missionaries 
and  their  chief  assistants  were  arrested  and  menaced  with  death.  This 
so  alarmed  the  more  timid  of  the  congregations  that  they  finally  con- 
sented to  leave  their  beautiful  villages  beliind,  and  go  whither  their  cruel 
and  merciless  persecutors  directed. 

The  last  parting  was  a  most  touching  one.  The  chapel  was  thrown 
open  and  crowded  with  people,  nuny  of  the  heathen  savages  having 
atoo  flocked  in.  After  hymn  singing  by  the  united  congregations,  all 
joining  their  sad  wails  together,  Zeisberger,  their  most  beloved  minis* 
ter,  calmly  arose  and  preached  a  touching  and  most  powerful  sermon 
firom  Isaiah  liv:  8-—"  In  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  /rom  thee  for  a 
moment,  but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  meicy  oo  thee/«ith 
the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer." 

The  scene  then  presented  was  certainly  one  of  very  extraordmary 
interest.  The  venerable  missionary  was  most  protoundly  grieved  and 
touched,  and  discoursed  with  unwonted  force  and  fcehng ;  Joachim, 
the  native  chapel  interpreter,  spoke  with  equal  freedom  and  unction, 
and  as  his  dear,  ringing  tones  resounded  through  the  crowded  assem- 
blage, weeping  and  wailings  arose  on  all  skks.  It  was  like  an  inspira- 
tion^-«  if  the  tongue  had  been  "touched  with  a  live  coal  from  off  the 
altar."   Even  the  on^-looking  heathen  were  moved  to  tears. 

But  why  dwell  longer  on  these  sad  and  harrowing  scenes?  These 
persecuted  Christians,  "hunted  like  a  partridge  upon  the  mountain," 
p'.aced  their  beloved  pastors  in  their  midst,  and  took  up  their  melan- 
choly pilgrimage  for  the  distant  Sandusky;  all  their  comfortable  homes 
abandoned;  over  three  hundred  acres  of  standing  corn  lefl  in  the  ear; 
most  of  their  cattle  shot  or  driven  to  the  woods;  their  bountiful  stores 
<^  meat,  honey,  tools,  &c.,  left  behind,  and  nothing  to  look  forward 
to  but  a  dreary  Winter  of  cold  and  privations. 

They  were  just  a  month  on  their  way,  and  suffered  untold  hardships. 
Bat  these  were  as  nothing  to  what  followed.  The  promised  Bsfadisi 
turned  out  a  bleak,  wintry 'desert.  The  wretched  victims  wtie  cast 
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adrift  in  the  b«n«n  woods,  while  the  Half  King  and  his  exultant  fofloweit 
•  continued  on  to  their  own  town.  Some  miserable  hovels  were  knocked 
up.  Many  of  their  cattle  now  died  of  absolute  starvation,  aid  amid 
want,  pinching  cold,  and  sick  and  starving  children,  passed  the  terrible 
Winter  of  *8i.  Added  to  all  this,  their  missionaries  were  now  dragged 
to  Detroit  and  confronted  with  Pipe,  their  cliicf  torniciitor  and  accuser. 

On  being  ordere<l  by  the  British  commandant,  Dc  IVvstcr,  to  make 
good  his  constant  charges  against  the  M  iskingnni  Moravians,  that  trucu- 
lent worthy,  much  to  the  surprise  of  all,  called  on  his  chiefs  to  "get  on 
their  legs  and  speak."  Alas !  these  were  utterly  dumb !  A  second  com- 
mand, and  Pipe  arose  in  a  most  embarrassed  manner,  and  recalled  all 
he  had  ever  said  against  the  Moravians ;  taking  the  blame  on  himsdf 
and  tribe,  and  concluded  with  the  request  that  the  missionaries  should 
be  treated  well,  and  sent  back  to  their  suffering  congregations.  Being 
thus  triumphantly  acquitted,  this  was  done,  De  Peyster  making  all  the 
amends  in  his  pojrer  by  sending  with  them  food,  clothes  and  his  best 
wishes. 

The  year  1782  opened  very  miserably  for  the  poor  wanderers.  They 
had,  it  is  true,  built  a  new  chapel  and  continued  their  devotions,  but 
suffered  so  terribly  from  cold  and  want  of  provisions,  that  many  sick- 
ened and  died.  They  were  straitciiud  lo  thai  degree  as  to  be  obHged 
to  live  pn  the  carcasses  of  their  starved  cattle,  and  many  sucking  babes 
perished  miserably.  Each  grown  person  was  reduced  to  one  pint  of 
com  per  day.  The  famine  now  increased  j  com  advanced  to  half  a 
dollar  per  quart,  and  very  little  to  be  had  at  that ;  their  children  dis- 
tressed them  by  their  constant  wails  for  food,  and,  to  save  them  and 
theirs  from  sheer  starvation,  they  concluded  to  return  to  their  forsaken 
towns  on  the  Muskingum,  and  gather  the  corn  from  the  large  crops  they 
had  left  standing  in  the  car.  Tlicy  accordingly  set  out — men,  women 
and  children,  with  iiorsis  to  bring  back  the  food — in  three  divisions, 
and  mmibering  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls. 

GirLy  and  the  Half  King  all  lias  time  couliuued  increasingly  hostile. 
Their  object  was  to  drive  the  "praying  Indians"  out  of  the  country 
altogether.  To  this  end  new  charges  were  trumped  up  against  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  Half  King  threatening  that  if  they  were  not  removed  he 
'*  would  know  what  to  do."  A  special  order  from  Detroit  was  sent  to 
Girty  to  conduct  them  again  to  Detroit,  and  should  they  refuse  to 
come,  Pomoacon  was  bidden  to  aid  him. 

The  grief  and  consternation  of  the  poor  Indians  when  they  found 
they  must  lose  their  pastors  and  teachers,  was  indescribable.  They  lost 
both  sleep  and  appetite,  and  liurri-^d  off  messengers  to  hasten  back  the 
expedition  which  had  left  lor  tiie  ^Mu^kingum  in  quest  of  corn.  Alasl 
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most  of  these  were  fated  never  t6  come  back,  or  to  look  i^ain  on  the 

feces  of  their  beloved  teachers. 

On  March  14th,  just  as  tlie  missionaries  ivere  preparing  to  set  off, 
they  heard  tiie  "alarm  yell "  sound,  and,  on  going  out,  found  a  "  run- 
ner" returning  from  the  Muskingum  with  the  sad  new^  that  winle  tlie 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  were  busy  gathering  their  maize,  a  party 
of  Virginians  had  come  upon  them  and  made  them  ail  prisoners,  kiilmg 
some  and  taking  the  remainder  to  Pittsburgh. 

With  this  heavy  news  the  missionaries  started.  How  noold  their 
hearts  have  bled  had  they  known  the  whole  dread  story,  in  all  its  horrid 
and  sickening  details!  They  surely  must  have  concluded  that  the  Hal( 
King's  rhetorical  figure  was  not  overdrawn,  and  that  between  the  two 
angry  gods  standing  opposed  to  each  other  with  mouths  open,  the 
one  on  the  Sandusky  and  the  other  on  the  Ohio,  they  and  their  flocks 
were  beii^  ground  to  powder. 


HORRIBLE  MASSACRE  OF  MORAVIANS  AT 

GNADENHUTTEN. 

In  order  to  render  the  account  of  the  Gnadenhutten  massacre  more 
actual  to  our  readers,  we  borrow  a  chapter  from  our  Historical  Work  of 
"Simon  Girty,  the  Renegale."  The  narration  therein  given  is  faith- 
ful to  history,  having  been  carefully  gathered  from  every  reliable  source, 
while  the  dialogue  style  makes  the  whole  drama,  as  it  were,  more  present 
and  realistic.  In  order  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  scene  presented, 
we  may  premise  tliat  two  companies  of  border  scouts,  out  on  an  Indian 
trail  in  search  of  a  party  of  captives,  meet  and  encamp  by  appointment 
—only  two  months  after  the  massacre — ^near  the  burnt  and  deserted 
village  of  Gnadenhutten.  Captain  Sam.  Brady,  the  noted  scout  and 
one  of  the  prominent  characters  of  the  romance,  desirous  of  witnessing 
the  deserted  ruins,  and  the  scene  of  a  butchery,  the  detaUs  of  which 
were  then  in  every  mouth  on  the  frontier,  is  piloted  at  night  to  the  ruins 
by  Rev.  Eilward  Christy.  This  young  divine,  having  lost  his  betrothed 
by  Indians,  liad  ac<  onv.  'anied  Williamson's  slaughtering  expedition,  and 
was  a  protesting  and  horrified  witness  of  the  dreadful  drama.  We  now 
quote: 

•  «  *  *  "Let  roe  see,"  replied  Christy,  reflectively,  "it  was 
the  4th  of  March  that  our  company  of  about  a  hundred,  gathered  from 
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*he  Ohio  shore  and  tlie  various  settlements  along  Short,  Buffalo,  Rac« 
coon,  i  cn  Mile,  and  other  creeks,  assembled  at  Mingo  Bottom.  Most 
of  us  were  good  and  true  men,  who  were  much  exasperated  at  Indian 
incunioiis  and  atrocities  and  determined  to  retaliate.  Since  all  the 
signs  favored  the  Moravians  as  either  the  perpetrators  or  the  instigators 
of  these  diefts  and  acalpings,  and  as  we  did  not  know  their  cfaaracten 
so  well  as  they  were  known  at  Fort  Pitt,  we  were  honest  in  our  ends; 
but  still  there  were  many  Indian  haters  among  us;  people  who  looked 
upon  them  as  of  no  more  account  than  mad  curs,  to  be  shot  on  sight; 
others,  who  had  a  religions  or  rather  fanatical  hate  of  all  redmen,  and 
▼ery  many  rough,  lawless  desijeradoes,  who  coveted  their  lands,  horses 
aud  i>tlis,  and  who,  by  their  boldness  and  violence,  were  allowed  to 
have  far  too  much  influence  among  us.  There  was  the  mischief  1  It 
was  &n  odd  and  incongruous  mixture  of  good  and  bad. 

*'  Well,  in  ahotit  two  days  wq.  came  in  sight  of  this  town.  We  found 
out  afterwards  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  women  and  diil- 
dren,  all  told,  had  come  down  from  Sandudcy  to  gather  thdr  com,  and 
that  die  day.  before  our  coming,  a  party  of  Wyandots  passing  throu^ 
here  confessed  to  a  border  murder,  and  advised  them  all  to  be  off  or 
they  would  be  attacked.  A  conference  was  then  held  here  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  three  villages,  and  the  conclusion  was,  that  as  they  had  always 
been  peaceable  and  friendly  to  the  wliitcs,  feeding  and  relieving  their 
captives  and  sending  tl-e  settlements  early  intelligence  of  expected  raids, 
they  certainly  had  nutliing  to  fear;  but  it  was  also  resolved,  that  as  they 
liad  gathered  their  corn  and  were  all  ready  to  go  back,  they  would  start 
from  home  on  the  6th,  the  very  day  we  arrived. 

"  Our  videttes  having  informed  us  that  most  of  the  reddys  were  across 
the  river,  the  band  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts ;  one  to  cross  over 
about  9  mile  below  Gnadenhutten  and  secure  those  who  were  gathering 
com,  and  the  other,  with  which  I  was,  to  attack  this  village  itself.  The 
first  party  found  young  Shabosch  about  a  mile  from  here  out  catcliing 
horses.  He  was  shot  and  scalped  by  a  Captain  Builderbeck.*  bind- 
ing no  canoes  for  crossing,  and  the  river  being  high  and  running  ice, 
young  Dave  Slaughter  swam  over  and  brought  back  an  old  sugar  trough, 
which  would  only  carry  two  at  a  time. 


*Tbis  Ctptaia  Buitderbcck  wm  «  Unce,  fin*  looking,  and  vtry  daring  bord«m,  wke  «m  ««m 
yenn  after  eapturad  hf  Indiana.  On  giving  hl«  name,  a  look  of  tnMlllg«nc*  fmmcdiateljr  drcdated 

a:nL  t  £  his  captors.  He  was  recoRuized  a*  the  m»n  who  fired  ihc  fint  ".hot  at  the  M  -.ix  ian  m-is^^- 
cre,  and  as  tkc  slayer  of  Uve  much-«*teemcd  Shabosch,  and  was  at  one*  killed  and  scalped  undo 
dranuiaDCM  of  great  anielty.  Ic  may  ban  abo  b*  ttatad  that,  aldiongh  CttamA  David  WOlian- 
son  escaped  immediata  rctribiition  Tor  his  »har«  in  the  mavtacra,  and  was  ctso  afterwards  mada 
sheriff  of  Washington  county.  Pa.,  ytt  towards  th«  «nd  of  his  1U«  he  bacaia*  wretchedly  poor,  aad 
SM  fa  ika  WMU^lMi^  TtUfJalL 
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Thb  1PM  il#ip  workt  and  a  good  SHBy  ttrippwl,  and,  ^tdng  gtma 
■nd  clothei  on  board,  mam  ovir.  Fearing  the  noiM  of  their  ihot 
would  alarm  the  Indiui,  they  sentwoid  for  as  to  advance  on  the  tows, 
which  we  did  with  a  rush,  finding  it,  much  to  our  surprise,  oompletelj 
deserted — all  but  one  man,  who  was  just  poshing  off  in  a  canoe,  and 
who  was  instantly  killed. 

"The  other  party  hurried  along  with  all  speed;  hailed  the  corn 
gatherers  as  friends  and  brothers ;  toid  them  they  had  heard  of  their 
suffe rings  and  bad  treatment  among  the  Hurons,  and  offered  to  take 
them  to  Fort  Pitt  and  protect  and  support  them. 

"  This  was  joyful  news  to  the  Indians,  for  they  had  been  so  starved 
and  maltreated  that  any  change  was  for  tlie  better.  So  they  gathered 
about,  shook  hands  and  exchanged  congratulations  with  each  other. 
They  were  then  advised  to  leave  off  work  and  cross  to  Gnadenhutten. 

"  Meanwhile,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  a  native  teacher,  by  name  of 
Martin,  from  Salem,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  five  miles  below,  was 
out  with  his  son  and  saw  the  tracks  of  our  hhodden  horses,  for  we  had  a 
good  many  mounted  men  with  us ;  and  being  surprised  thereat,  as- 
cended a  hill  to  reconnoitre.  Seeing  whites  and  reds  all  together,  talk-  ' 
ing  and  chatting  in  the  most  friendiy  manner,  he  sent  his  son  across, 
while  he  rode  rapidly  off  to  Salem,  and  told  them  tliere  what  he  had 
seen,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  God  had  ordained  that  they  should 
•  not  perish  on  the  Sandusky  barrens,  and  that  these  whites  were  sent  to 
succor  them.  Two  brethren  were  then  diqtttched  to  this  village,  and 
finding  all  fiivorable,  returned  with  some  of  our  band  to  Salem,  who, 
on  repeating  the  same  promises  that  were  made  by  the  whites  here,  all 
came  trooping  up  the  west  bank. 

"Unfortunately,  our  party  who  wert  to  Salem  set  fire  to  the  church 
and  houses  there,  which  at  onre  excited  disapproval  and  suspicion.  It 
was  explained,  however,  that  as  they  were  going  ^o  abandon  the 
place,  it  liad  been  done  to  prevent  its  occupation  by  the  enemy." 

"They  must  liave  been  a  very  credulous  lolk,"  here  put  in  Brady, 

to  be  so  easily  deceived." 

"  Well,  Tve  heard  that  our  boys  talked  religion  to  them,  praised  theii 
diufch,  called  them  good  Christians,  and  made  so  many  fine  promises 
that  their  suspicions  seem  to  have  been  completely  lulled.  On  arriving 
opposite  this  place,  however,  theur  eyes  were  opened  very  quick  |  but 
it  was  now  too  late.  Tliey  discovered  blood  on  the  sandy  beach,  and 
more  of  it  in  the  canoe  by  which  they  crossed." 

«*  But  wlien  they  found  themselves  betrayed,  why  didn't  they  fly  to 
arras?"  wonderingly  asked  Brady. 

*'  Ah,  that  wdS  the  tntjst  curious  part  of  the  whole  performance,"  said 

s 
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Cliristy.  **Both  lots  of  Indians  had  freely  and  unhesitatingly  yielded 
up  guns,  axes  and  knives,  on  solemn  promise  Deing  made  that  when 
arrived  at  Pittsburgh  all  should  be  prom^  ^iy  returaqd  to  the  right  owu- 
eis;  besides,  by  tlieir  religion,  they  were  non-combatants. 

"  Up  to  this  point,  I  cannot  say  but  what  I,  and  many  who  after- 
wards joined  me  in  a  solemn  protest  against  the  subsequent  atrocities, 
acquiesced.  But  now  all  disguise  was  thrown  off,  and  we  immediately 
saw  that,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  these  poor  creatures,  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  were  doomed  to  a  horrid  death.  I  almost  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  what  followed. 


TiiB  Ikdians  Told  to  Prepare  for  Death — ^Touchimo  Scenes. 

Brady,  do  you  see  that  Uotch  of  deep  shadow  yonder,  marking  a 
ak  in  the  river  bank  ?" 

"  Just  in  front  of  those  two  qiectral-looking  diimney*«tac]B?  Yes; 
what  of  it?" 

"  Twas  the  road  to  the  ferry;  and  right  on  that  bluff  above,  the  two 
lots  of  dismayed  Indians  met  and  exchanged  sad  greetings  and  suspi- 
cions. They  had  much  reason.  For,  presto,  presto,  and  the  scene  was 
now  abruptly  changed.  The  looks  of  their  raptors  lowered;  their 
faces  became  clouded  and  sullen  ;  their  words  grew  fierce  and  insolent. 
They  roughly  separated  the  women  and  children,  and  confined  them  in 
one  cabin,  aad  then  drove  the  shocked  and  unresisting  males  into  an- 
other, impudently  charging  them  with  being  warriois  and  enemies  instead 
of  peaceful  Christians;  with  having  the  stolen  goods  of  murdered  bor- 
derers in  their  possession,  and  triumphantly  pointing  to  pewter  dishes 
and  spoons,  and  to  branded  horses  as  proof  of  the  alleged  robberies. 

Twas  in  vain  that  the  branding  irons  made  by  native  blacksmittik 
were  shown,  and  that  the  astonished  Indians  accounted — as  I  heard  their 
teachers  do  in  each  case — for  every  article  in  their  possession — what  had 
been  made  by  themselves  and  what  had  been  bought  from  traders  or 
carried  from  the  East.  It  was  the  old  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the  I^mb. 
lliey  were  doomed  to  destruction,  and  as  the  terrible  truth  gradually 
took  possession  of  them,  a  feeling  of  horror  was  depicted  on  their  tear- 
ful countenances. 

"  A  council  was  now  held  by  the  miscreant  band*  and  %  violent  and 
bloodthirsty  feeling  soon  de\'etoped  itself.   Angry  words  arose,  followed 

by  menacing  gestures.  Suggestions  of  pity  and  moderation  were  rudely 
scoffed  at,  and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the  hundred  were  to  be 
ruled  and  domineered  by  a  few  fierce,  violent,  fanatical  spirits— turbulent^ 
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tempestuous  borderers,  with  mouths  filled  with  whiskey,  tobaooo  and  big 
oaths,  and  who  hated  and  hunted  Indians  like  snakes." 

"But  where  was  the  craven  Williamson  all  this  time?"  queried  Brady, 
indignantly ;  "  and  why  didn't  be  at  once  rebuke  and  beat  down  this 
dastardly  treachery?" 

'•Well,  Williamson  did  what  he  could  in  a  mild,  arguing  sort  of  way. 
I'll  give  him  /ha/  credit.  But  his  band  was  militia,  all  of  equal  author- 
ity, collected  from  various  places,  many  of  them  unknown  to  him ; 
and,  aldiough  a  brave  and  hutpane  man  himself,  he  hadn't  that  kind  ol 
quiet  moral  force  that  such  a  lawless  band  required.  All  he  and  the 
officera  generally  dared  to  do  was  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  men  and 
take  a  vote  ^ 

"  Well,  by  — ,  there's  just  where  he  made  a  fatal  mistake,"  hotly  put 
in  Brady.  *'  I've  served  through  the  Revolution,  and  know  well  how  a 
few  bold,  blustering  bullies  can  m  ike  a  whole  regiment  do  wrong  against 
their  will.  No  use  for  an  officer  to  temporize  and  argue  with  that  strain 
of  men.  He  must  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  dare  do  his  whole 
duty.  If  Dave  Williamson  had  stepped  sternly  out;  boldly  denounced 
and  forbidden  such  villainy,  and  called  on  his  command  to  odey  orders, 
and  not  disatss  them,  the  few  cut-throat  savages  would  have  at  onoe 
shmk  away,  and  the  rest  asserted  themselves." 

"I  believe  you,  Captain,"  answer^  the  young  divinity  student, 
quietly;  **but  would  have  believed  you  just  as  readily  if  you  hadn't 
challenged  your  Maker  to  back  you  up.  '  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.'  " 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  answered  Brady,  conftisedly,  feeling  the 
rebuke  was  deserved.  "I  forgot  your  cloth,  and  we  borderers  fall  into 
a  rough  way  of  speaking;  but  I  get  so  riled  up  at  the  memory  of  the 
Moravian  butchery  that  I  want  to  talk  as  strong  as  I  feel." 

Mr.  Christy  bowed  gravely,  and  continued:  "Well,  whether  the 
Colonel  could  or  could  not  control  his  men,  it  is  certain  he  tUiiiti  but 
punllanimoosly  shifted  the  responsibility  on  his  band  by  a  vote  'whether 
die  Moramn  Indians  should  be  taken  prisonen  t6  Pittsburgh  or  pat  to 
death/  and  requested  that  all  those  who  were  in  favor  of  saving  their 
Uvea  should  step  oat  of  the  line  and  form  a  second  rank. 


•taJoMfoetetlM  maaioiy  of  Coknul  VmSaBm,!  ham  to  wjr  Att,  aMwai^  at  tfbtt  ttet  twjp 

young,  I  was  personally  acquainted  w"th  him,  and  t.iy  with  confidence  he  was  a  brave  rain,  but  nc)t 
CraeU    He  would  meet  an  enemy  io  b.tttlc  auJ  f>cl>t  like  a  soldier,  but  not  murder  a  prUooex. — Dod 

Fiw ^ bt  >fMMM  bcfcw  m,  Cotoael  Waiinnoo  dwufwi  •Mlhaeanra  Mongiag  iBthla 
cwBiwifn.  H«  b  •den«w1cdKed  a«  ill  lund*  iDhsM  ben  a  bimvt  aad  aatotioui  officer,  and  \ii 

BC  (KTMc^ed  proper  commar  1,  r.  can  doubt  Iwt  what  thl  VOtOlt  Waold  hit  a  hf  Wf  lIMll  t  ■ 
Dt  Hmtt'  Hut0ty     IVttUm  ytr^mm. 
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*' Would  you  believe  it,  Brady,  only  eighteen  oat  of  all  that  paity  dazed 
to  put  themselves  on  theside  of  right  and  justice— j^^  zpalij  eigktem. 
The  rest  were  overawed  or  demonized,  I  don't  know  which.  I  was 
shocked!  confoundedl  speechless  with  amazement!  had  talked  with  • 
number  of  the*  teachers  and  leading  Indians,  and  was  perfectly  con> 
vinced  they  were  good  and  sincere  Christians,  ever  on  the  side  of  peace* 
and  having  notliing  whatever  to  do  with  border  raids  and  savageries, 

"I  supposed  that,  having  the  same  proofs,  many  others  were  likewise 
so  convinced,  l>ut  wlien  I  saw  this  sparse  little  group  of  protesters,  1 
thought  'twas  liigh  time  to  do  piy  duty  \i  tlie  Colonel  wouldn't  do  his» 
So  I  held  a  brief  consultation  with  our  party,  and  then  harangued  the 
whole  assemblage,  protesting,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  a^'ainat  such 
a  horrible  piece  of  hypocrisy  and  outrage.  I  went  over  all  the  circnm- 
stances  of  the  case;  showed  how  we  had  disarmed  and  th^ii  enticed 
over  these  inoffensive  Christians;  what  they  had  already  suffered  from 
Girty  and  the  Ohio  tribes,  and  finished  by  calling  God  to  witness  that 
we  would  l)e  innocent  of  their  blood." 

"The  base,  infernal  butdiers,"  said  Brady.  "I  hope  you  put  it  to 
them  hot  and  strong." 

*'I  did,  indeed,  Captain;  stronger  than  they  would  bear,  for,  while 
the  better  part  of  them  slunk  away  beyond  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and 
Others  winced  and  uneasily  affected  to  scoff  and  jeer  at  my  reproofs,  the 
bolder  scoundrels  gathered  about  me  with  scowling  faces  and  menacing 
gestures;  called  me  a  young  milksop,  a  chicken-hearted  boy,  a  black- 
coated  pedag(^e,  old  McMilbn's  baby  darling,  and  what  not. 

"I  tell  you,  Brady,  I  seemed  to  be  looking  into  the  fierce,  savage 
laces  of  a  pack  of  famished,  blood-thirsty  wolves;  their  yellow  eyes 
shot  fire;  their  teeth  gnashed  like  fangs;  they  glared  at  me  horribly, 
nervously  rubbing  their  hands  together  as  if  they  wanted  to  tear  me  to 
pieces.  J  couldn't  believe  these  were  my  gay,  roysterhig  companions 
of  tlie  day  previous.  Like  tigers,  tiic  smell  of  blood  seemed  to  have 
com])letely  cra/.ed  them,  and  whetted  their  appetites  for  more." 

"It's  marvelous,"  here  interrupted  Brady.  "It  does  seem  as  if  the 
long  Indian  wars  had  actually  debased  a  large  number  of  our  frontier 
people  to  the  savage  state.  Having  lost  so  many  friends  and  rdativei 
hy  the  reddys,  and  heard  of  so  many  horrid  murders  and  scalpings, 
they  are  possesKd  with  an  insatiate  thirst  for  blood,  and  look  upon  «A 
Indians  as  wild  varmints  to  be  killed  and  scalped  on  sight.  They  are 
worse  than  the  savages  themselves.   Well,  what  next?"* 


*Tb«  MMfOMat  hen  npieated  bjr  Brady  li  tlw  MM  M  writiM  ly  Dt.  J«Mfh  OadMice,M 
Mttnriaaal  that  pcsiad.ia  his  Not«oal»dIiia  Wan. 
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"Oh,  our  steadfast  little  banil  of  malcontents  barely  escaped  vio- 
»  nee,  and  retired  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  protesting  in  God's  name 
a^^ainst  the  diabolicnl  atrocity  resolved  upon.  Meanwhile  the  assassins 
— lor  i  can  call  them  by  no  milder  name — debated  as  to  the  mode  of 
death.  Some  even  advised  burning  the  Moravians  alive,  as  they  were 
oooped  up  in  the  two  cabins.  At  last  it  was  decided  to  kill  and  scalp 
them  wholesale,  and  then  bum  their  towns  and  cany  off  all  their 
hones,  ddns,  &c. 

**  Yon  may  faintly  imagine,  but  I  can't  hope  to  describe,  the  scene 
tfiat  ensued  when  this  terrible  news  was  told  the  victims.  The  males 
soon  quieted  down  into  a  sort  of  sullen,  stoical  indifferenoe,  but  the 
tears  and  wails  and  shrieks  among  the  women  and  children  were  truly 
heart-rending.  They  might  have  moved  hearts  of  stone — not  of  ada> 
mant. 

"  A  petition  now  came  up  from  the  poor  betrayed  innocents  that  they 
miglit  liave  some  time  to  prepare  for  death.  They  called  God  to  wit- 
ness their  guiltlessness,  but  were  ready  to  suffer  for  His  sake,  only  ask- 
ing that  they  might  sing  and  pray  together,  and  make  their  peace  with 
HinL 

*<  This  was  grudgingly  granted.  It  was  now  night.  The  heavens 
were  overcast.  The  wmd  arose,  and  soughed  mournfully  through  the 
forest  where  our  little  party  sat  sad  and  indignant ;  but  above  all  the 
noise  and  bluster  of  the  winds,  floated  the  strong,  sweet  sounds  of  pub- 
lic worship. 

'*  I  could  scarce  believe  my  own  ears,  and  several  of  us  wended  our 
way  to  the  cabins,  p.issing  the  huge  fires  around  which  were  assembled 
the  main  portion  of  the  expedition.  Approaching  a  window,  I  stepped 
upon  a  log,  looked  in,  and  beheld  one  of  the  mo^i  touching  scenes  uun 
ever  saw.  The  hymns  were  just  over,  and  now  strong,  brawny, 
swarthy-hned  men  were  passing  around  shaking  each  other's  hands  and 
kisnng  each  other's  cheeks.  Some  fiuxs  were  bedewed  with  tears,  and 
aome  convulsed  with  agony,  but  most  had  on  them  the  joyful,  fX" 
tdtant  expression  of  the  victory  almost  won — a  prefiguration,  as  it  were, 
of  the  coming  glory.  Now  they  tenderly  asked  each  other's  pardon 
for  offences  given  or  griefs  occasioned  ;  now  they  kneeled  and  offered, 
with  uplifted  faces — which  seemed  to  V)righten  with  a  radiance  almost 
celestial — fervent  prayers  to  God,  their  Saviour,  and  then,  as  one  or 
another  would  touchingly  allude  to  their  wives  and  children — so  near 
to  them  and  yet  so  far  from  them — the  whole  assemblage  would  burst 
out  into  tears  and  convulsive  sobbings. 

<*  Oh,  Brady,  'twas  just  awful  1  I  never  expect  to  .witness  on  earth 
iapdier  such  moving  si^ht  Inever  hope  to  see  God's  grace  and  power 
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ao  manifested,  or  His  name  so  magnified.  No  heathen  curses  or  boast- 
ings ;  no  revilings  of  their  cruel,  merciless  murderers,  or  calling  down 
upon  them  of  Almighty  vengeance.  All  was  love  and  joy,  and  resigna- 
tion  to  God*8  will.  Some  even  had  the  amazing  grace  to  imitate  our 
Saviour, and  cry  out,  <  Father,  forgive  them;  they  know  not  what  they  do.* 

"Hie  scene  among  the  poor  women  and  children  was  somewhat 
similar,  only  infinitely  morR  harrowing  and  agonizing.  Rnthlesdy  torn 
from  those  who  should  have  been  their  stay  and  supp>ort  in  these  last 
trying  hours,  how  could  their  sobs  and  wails  and  pitiful  cries  be  pent 
up  1  And  how,  hearing  and  seeing  all  this,  and  not  old  enough  to 
have  the  martyr's  faith  and  joy  in  death,  could  tender,  innocent  chil- 
dren, who  laMph  or  weep  like  a  capricious  April  day,  be  expected  to 
bear  up  against  such  an  o\  erwhelming  woe  ! 

"Excited  by  a  louder  and  more  distrcsaful  wail — more  like  a  shrielt-  - 
than  usual,  1  summoned  up  courage  to  take  one  glance  within.  Merci- 
ful Father  1  One  was  enough  !  An  exemplary  believer,  Christina  by 
name,  from  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  had  just  finished  an  exhortation  for  all  to 
stand  firm  to  the  death ;  that  there  was  no  hope  left  hut  in  a  merdfiil  ' 
Saviour;  and  that  if  those  present  could  not  see  their  husbands  or 
fathers  in  iMs  world,  they  soon  would  in  another  and  better. 

''The  poor  creatures  did  not  seem  to  realise  their  awful  fate  till  then, 
and  such  a  heart-rending  wail  arose  from  the  whole  assemblage  as  would 
have  moved  the  dead.  I  saw  fond  mothers,  with  tears  streaming  down 
their  tawny  faces,  convulsively  embrace  their  dear  little  children,  and 
children — some  of  them  scarcely  knowing  what  it  all  meant — clinging 
to  their  p.ircnts  amid  harrowing  cries  and  sobl)ings;  but,  most  touching 
sight  of  all!  a  number  of  little  ones  of  both  sexes  had  quietly  fallen 
asleep,  and  were  lying  around,  with  tearful,  passionate,  agonized 
mothers'  faces  hanging  over  them. 

"Honor-Stricken,  I  almost  fell  from  my  position  at  the  window,  and 
rushed  off  to  find  Williamson.  I  implored  him  to  come  back  with  me 
and  gaze  upon  that  dolorous  scene.  He  declined,  kindly,  but  firmly; 
said  he  deeply  regretted  the  way  matters  stood,  but  was  powerless  to  do 
anything*  Twas  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth.  He  had  done  aU  he 
could,  but  each  man  had  as  much  authority  as  himself,  and  all  weie 
stubbornly  bent  on  vengeance. 

"  I  then  asked  pennission  to  enter  the  two  cabins  and  mingle  with 
the  victims,  and  help  prepare  them  for  the  dreadful  fate  awaiting  them. 
This  raised  a  storm  of  indignant  reproach  among  the  men  who,  attracted 
by  the  discu^slon,  had  gatheretl  about.  Some  of  them  had  imbibed 
freely  from  a  keg  of  sacramental  wine  they  had  discovered,  and  were 
rude  and  turbulent. 
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'*  I  rejoined  our  little  party,  and  sadly  awaited  the  morning.  The 
8th  of  March  dawned  glctomily.  The  air  was  raw  and  chilly,  and  gusts 
of  wind  and  soft  snow  would  at  times  sweep  through  the  air.  Two 

houses  were  chosen  for  the  execution,  one  for  the  men  and  the  other  for 
the  women  and  children.  To  these  the  wanton  murderers  appropriately 
gave  the  name  of  '  slaughter-houses  !'  You  see  those  two  naked  chim- 
neys? 'Tis  all  tliat's  left  of  them;  but  come,  Brad)^!  let'*  go  nearer, 
that  I  may  explain  what  happened  next." 


Driven  into  Two  Slaughter-houses  and  Inhumanly  Butchered. 

The  twain  silently  arose  from  an  old  canoe  which  bad  served  aa  a 
seat,  and  almost  shudderingly  advanced  to  where  the  f 'slaughter-houses" 
had  stood.  The  moon  was  now  obscured  behind  a  licav) ,  rapidly-drift- 
ing cloud.    A  brisk  breeze  brought  mournful  sounds  from  the  encircling 

forests.  They  now  stood  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  cellar  where  lay 
the  scorched  and  half-consumed  remains  of  twenty  women  and  thirty- 
four  children. 

Nothing  there  but  a  heap  of  charred  and  blackened  ruins  !  A  rank, 
fetid,  charnel-house  odor  filled  the  air  and  offended  the  nostrils.  A 
blue  smoke  was  even  yet  rising  from  one  corner  of  the  crushed  and 
Alien  timben.  The  scene  was  weird  ai^  uncanny.  The  jgloom  and 
desolation  bedame  oppressive.  Neither  spake*  At  last  Biady 
whiapereds 

**  For  God's  sake,  Christy,  let's  get  out  of  this  I  If  s  simply  horri- 
ble I  I'm  not  easily  moved,  but  wliat  you've  told  me  thb  night ;  this 
sacrificial  stench  of  burnt  flesh,  and  that  pile  of  still  smouldering  ruins, 
shock  me  deeply.  I  seem  to  see  the  whole  awful  scene  before  me,  and 

feel  it  down  to  the  very  marrow  of  ray  bones." 

*♦  And  so  I,"  replied  Christy,  in  low,  earnest  tones,  while  tightly 
clutching  Brady's  arm.  "  It's  given  me  the  horrors  for  two  montlis.  I 
saw  but  a  small  part  of  the  damnable  atrocities,  and  yet  enough  to  cur- 
dle my  blood,  and  at  night,  especially,  the  hellish  saturnalia  rise  up 
before  me  in  ghostly  procession.  1  cannot  shut  them  out.  They  grip 
and  shake  me  like  a  hideous  nightmare,  and  yet  they  do  my  soul  good. 
*  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.'  But  come !  you  must 
see  the  other  one ;"  and  Christy  dragged  his  companion  hurriedly  for- 
ward to  the  cellar,  where  lay  buried  amid  the  charred  and  smoking 
deMt,  the  remains  of  forty-two  slaughtered  male  converts. 

This  cellar  presented  about  the  same  dismal  and  forlorn  aspect  as  did 
the  other.  As  the  two  stood  gloomily  looking  down  upon  the  desolate 
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ruins,  all  at  once  Brady,  in  his  turn,  tightly  grasped  his  companion*! 

arm  and  hoarsely  whispered  : 

"  My  God,  Christy,  what's  that  I  Don't  you  hear  something  down 
there?    Listen  I" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  after  a  pause.  *♦  You  ain't  trying  to  frighten  me, 
Brady  ?   I'm  not  of  that—" 

<*Hi8tl  hist  I  theie  'tis  agidnl  By  Heaven,  I  teU  yoa  tbeieiirft 
strange  sound  down  there — a  sort  of  grating,  grinding,  crunching  noise. 
It  stopped  for  «  moment,  but  I  heard  it  just  now  again.  Must  be  some 
varmint  "—and  Brady  hunted  around  by  the  obscure  light,  and  (band  a 
heavy  stick  of  charred  wood,  which  he,  with  a  shout,  hurled  down  into 
the  cellar. 

An  instant  noise  and  rush  were  heard  from  various  parts  of  the  ruins, 

accompanied  by  short,  angry  yelps  and  snarls,  and  immediately  after 
could  be  seen  leaping  up  from  under  the  arched  timl  ers  and  dariing  off, 
several  gaunt  and  shaggy  forms,  which  soon  disappeared  in  the  adjacent 

woods. 

"  Must  be  Indian  dogs  left  here,  and  looking  for  their  poor,  lost  mas- 
ters," nervously  whispered  Christy. 

•'Dogs  be* hanged,"  quicldy  answered  Brady  j  <' they're  ravenous 
wolves  gone  down  beneath  that  pile  of  burnt  stuff  to  gnaw  the  bones  of 
the  dead.  Thought  I  couldn't  be  mistaken  in  those  crunching,  mum- 
bling sounds.  Now  come  away,  I  tell  you  1  111  stop  here  no  longer. 
It's  a  horrible  charnel-house — ^would  as  soon  breathe  the  stifling  odor  of 
the  Catacombs,"  and  Brady  led  the  way  firom  the  place  with  quick,  im< 
patient  strides. 

They  soon  left  the  deserted  village  behind  them;  entered  the  dmse, 

sombre  woods ;  sped  along  till  the  camp  fires  were  in  full  view,  and 
then  sat  down  on  a  mossy  log  to  rest.  Here  Brady  felt  again  at  lioroe, 
but  nothing  was  said  for  S'jme  little  time.  At  length,  while  taknig  off 
his  skin  cap,  thridding  his  thick  chestnut  curls  with  his  fingers,  and  wip- 
ing the  thick  beads  from  his  brow,  Brady  smilingly  rcuuirked : 

**  Glad  to  get  out  of  thai  graveyard,  anyhow  I  It's  strange,  Chnsty, 
i.>w  ^  night  will  affect  a  strong  man.  Now  I'm  no  chicken,  and  am 
deemed  a  pretty  tough,  weather-beaten  old  hunter.  Scarody  know  what 
nerves  are  hi  the  daytime,  and  yet  many  a  night  in  the  woods,  on  a 
*  painter  *  or  Indian  hunt,  Fve  started  up  and  found  my  head  filled  with 
the  sickliest  kind  of  fancies— thought  Indians  were  on  all  ades  of  me. 
Every  dancing,  rustling  leaf  above  my  head  would  take  Strange,  fiintas- 
tic  shapes  in  the  flickering  firelight,  and  make  me  as  nervous  as  a  giil 
with  the  megrims,  or  as  a  cat  in  a  strange  garret.  I'd  pish  and  pshaw, 
And  shut  my  eyes  tight,  but  not  the  slightest  use.   X  never  could  get  to 
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deep  aga!n  without  jumping  up,  giving  the  fire  a  tnrn,  taking  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  and  then,  maybe,  going  over  Kveral  Cmes  my  <  Now  I  laj 

"  It  is  odd,"  laughed  Christy.  '<I  have  the  same  experience.  Night 
'  makes  mountaios  out  of  mole  hilh,  and  it's  a  capital  time  for  nursing 

up  all  one's  pet  troubles.  Great  pity  that  our  feelings,  and  even  our 
&ithy  should  depend  on  the  state  of  our  liver,  and  on  whether  we've 
eaten  pork  and  cabbage,  or  com  pone  and  venison  for  supper.  I'll  tell 
you  one  thing,  though,  Brady.  I  don't  believe  certain  ones  I  could 
name  of  Williamson's  gang  would  dare  go  within  a  stone's  throw  of  that 
village  by  night,  and  as  for  gazing  down  at  either  one  of  tliosc  cellars, 
'twould  be  worse  on  them  than  a  regular  scalping ;  but  sliall  I  go  on,  or 
wait  another  time  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  yes,  go  on  I  go  ont  Make  a  finish  of  it  at  oncet"  said  Brady. 
'*Tm  daily  learning  how  little  better  many  Christian  whites  are  than  wild 
beasts,  and  how  much  woise  oftentimes  than  heathen.*' 

**  *But  for  the  grace  of  God  there  goes  John  Bunyan  t  *  said  once 
the  *  inspired  tinker,'  on  seeing  a  drunken,  worthless  wretch  reeling 
down  the  street  of  Bedford,  and  I  suspect,"  added  Christy,  "we  all 
have  that  same  tendency  of  going  back  to  our  original  wildness  which 
fruit  trees  are  said  to  possess.    But  to  resume : 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  doomed  Christians  again  commenced 
their  devotions,  but  were  interrupted  by  one  of  the  executioners  bluntly 
asking  if  they  were  not  yet  ready  for  death.  The  reply  came  in  the 
affirmative ;  they  had  commended  their  souls  to  God  and  were  now'  pre- 
pared for  the  sacrifice. 

**  The  cabin  in  which  tht  males  were  confined  belonged  to  a  cooper, 
and  one  t>f  the  party — you'd  be  shocked,  Brady,  if  I  called  him  by 
name — taking  up  a  cooper's  mallet,  said :  '  How  exactly  this  will  an- 
swer for  the  business,'  and  conmiendng  with  Abraham,  who  I  learned 
was  a  most  devoted  and  exemplary  disciple,  he  felled,  as  a  butcher  would 
■o  many  beeves,  no  less  than  fmtrUen  Christians  f  He  now  handed  the 
bloody  mallet  to  another  miscreant,  with  the  remark:  *  My  arm  fails 
me  !  Go  on  in  the  same  way  I  I  think  I've  done  pretty  well ! '  and  so 
the  horrid,  hcllisM  Aork  went  on  till  over  forty  were  thus  dropped, 
icalped  and  hacked  to  pieces. 

'<  In  the  other  house,  Judith,  an  aged  and  remarkably  pious  and  gentle 
widow,  W.IS  the  first  victim.  Christina,  before  mentioned,  fell  on  her 
knees  and  begged  for  life.  In  vain  1  In  vain  1  The  tigers  had  again 
tailed  blood.  In  both  houses  men,  women  and  children  were  bound  by 
ropes  in  couples,  and  wtre  thus  'led  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter.'  Most 
iJl    Uft»n,  i  teflfd^r  t  oiily  stt  thftt  (Mtt  of  th«  tmtdiery  whlbh  ) 
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was  compelled  to  witness— marched  cheerfully,  and  some  smUingly»  to 

meet  their  death. 

**  And  in  this  atrocious  and  inhuman  manner,"  solemnly  continued 
Christy,  "  died,  in  all,  over  ninety  Christian  Indians,  and  may  God 
have  had  mercy  on  their  souls,  and  given  them,  in  Heaven,  that  joy  and 
peace  which  His  enemies  prevented  them  from  knowing  on  eartb." 

"  Amen  1 "  added  Brady,  in  Us  deep,  baas  tones,  "and  may  Hii  cum 
and  punishment  equally  follow — ** 

'*  Stop  I  stop  1  my  hasty  friend.  'Vengeance  is  mine:  I  will  repay, 
sayeth  the  Lord.'  We  can  safely  rest  this  matter  with  Him.  <  The 
mills  of  the  Gods  grind  slow,  but  they  grind  exceeding  fine.'  Fvwe  of 
the  slain  were  extremely  aged  and  accomplished  native  teachers— two 
of  them  originally  converts  to  Brainard,  in  New  Jersey,  and  one,  the 
famous  fighting  chief,  Glickhiccan. 

Rtit  the  children  1  Ah,  the  tender,  innocent  children  I  whose  lov- 
ing voices  of  praise  had  so  often  ascended  from  the  home,  the  school 
and  the  chapel ;  my  heart  faileth  me  to  describe  the  shocking  and  har- 
rowing scene  of  their  horrid  death.  Their  agonizing  cries  pierce  my 
ears ;  their  pitiful,  beseeching  young  fiioes  wring  my  heart  even  to  this 
day." 

Onb  Little  Boy  Saved — Slaughter  Renewed  at  Smoky  Island. 

'*  My  God !  what  sickening  savagery  I  "  gasped  Brady.  « It  fairly 
stuns  and  appalls  met  And  were  none  of  those  precious  innocents  al- 
lowed to  live  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you,  my  friend,  for  yoiir  query  leads  me  to  the  part  /  took 
in  the  tragedy.  After  exhausting  every  effort  to  stay  the  carnage,  I 
had,  with  very  many  others,  kept  aloof  from  the  slaughter  pens,  but  a!! 
at  once  heard  a  piercing  sln  iL^k,  and  saw  a  briglit,  active  young  lad  of 
about  eight  years  running  for  dear  life  in  my  direction,  and  pursued  by 
one  of  the  murderers  with  a  gory,  uplifted  tomahawk.  I  immediately 
sprang  towards  him.  The  little  fellow  saw  me ;  ran  as  hard  as  his  tiny 
tegs  would  carry  hhn,  and  wound  his  arms  tight  about  my  limbs,  crying— 
(Good  pale  face  t  save  'ittle  Injun  boy.  Don't  let  him  kill  Benny  1  oh, 
don't  r 

'<  I  would  have  saved  that  life  with  my  pwn  I  Raising  my  rifle  and 
drawing  a  bead  on  him,  I  sternly  warned  off  the  pursuing  cut-throat. 

Fortunately  those  who  saw  the  affair  were  as  much  moved  as  I  was,  and 
backed  me  up  at  once.    And  so  the  bloody  miscreant  was  focoed  to  re* 
tire  sullenly  without  his  prey." 
"  And  what  became  of  the  lad  ? "  eagerly  asked  Brady. 
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"  He*s  at  my  father's  home  on  Buflalo  Creek,  and— oh,  ttiange  in* 
coiisistency  of  man  1-^he  very  caitifis  who  were  ao  pidleai  at  the  car> 
nage,  overwhelmed  the  little  fellow  with  their  attentions  on  the  route 
home.   He  became  a  great  fovorite  with  all.    Happily  for  him  he  has 

a  child's  memory,  and  is  now  as  merry  and  frolicsome  as  any  of  my  lit- 
tle brothers  with  whom  he  plays.  I  intend  raising  him  and  making  a 
missionary  of  him,  as  the  only  reparation  I  can  give  for  my  share  in 
this  disgraceful  exjxidition."  * 

0\\,  yoiire  not  to  blame,"  said  his  companion,  "and  I  thank  you 
in  the  name  of  our  common  humanity  for  what  you  were  able  to  do  \ 
but  what  became  of  those  at  the  upper  village?" 

Why,  soon  as  the  slaughter  was  over,  a  party  of  the  most  imatiaiblt 
of  the  freebooten  scurried  off  on  hoiseback  to  Schoenhmn ;  but,  thank 
God,  the  game  had  fled.  The  vilkige  was  found  completely  deserted, 
so  setting  fire  to  it,  they  returned  and  finished  their  devastation  here, 
by  first  homing  die  two  *  slaughter-houses,*  and  then  the  chapel,  school 
house  and  all  the  other  buildings. 

**  Hastily  gathering  up  their  ill-gotten  and  blood-stained  plunder,  they 
started  for  home,  driving  before  them  about  fifty  stolen  horses.  Sonae 
time  after  they  marched  to  Smoky  Island,  opposite  Fort  Pitt ;  attacked 
a  settlement  of  peaceful  and  friendly  1  Vlawares  there,  under  Killbuck, 
Big  Cat,  and  the  young  chief  who  was  to  succeed  White  Eyes ;  killed 
and  scalped  him  with  many  others ;  drove  off  the  other  chiefs  and  a  ser- 
geant's guard  from  the  fort;  crossed  to  Pittsburgh,  boasting  of  their  in- 
human atrocities,  and  ended  by  having  a  public  vendue  of  all  the 
blankets,  guns,  horses  and  other  booty,  so  vilely  and  meanly  stolen;  and 
so  my  story's  ended." 

''And  a  sdd  and  shamefiil  one  it  is,"  said  Brady,  as  he  rose  dowty  to 
his  feet.  "I  &irly  shudder  at  it — can  scarce  credit  it— seems  like  some 
horrid  nightmarel  Come!  I  fed  sore  about  this.  Let's  to  campi 
There's  no  use  in  a  hell  if  not  meant  for  just  such  fellows." 

We  may  add  here  some  few  additional  facts  derived  from  Morav  an 
writers,  and  of  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Christy  was  then  ignorant.  Two 
Indian  lads,  respectively  aged  fourteen  and  fifteen,  made  a  miraculous 
escape  from  the  'slnufzhter-liouses.'  One  (Thomas  by  name)  was  knocked 
down  and  s^-alpcil  wiih  the  rest,  but  after  a  while,  coming  to  his  senses, 
he  saw  Abel,  a  friend,  also  scalped,  covered  with  blood  and  trying  to 
get  on  his  feet.  Fearing  a  return  of  the  murderers,  Thomas  lay  down 
and  feigned  death.  True  enough,  the  murderers  did  return,  and  seeing 

*  One  littl*  boy  of  aight  yeart  old  (named  Bcn).^inin)  was  happily  saved  by  a  humane  wblM  warn 
tt  the.puqrj  who  pri«»tdy  took  bin  off  to  bia  h«M.  where  he  raiaed  bim     •  irbaaMk«al> 
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Abel  ttfll  living,  chopped  his  head  oflU  Thomas  ww  crept  over  aft 
dead,  mutilated  bodiea,  stole  out  at  thedoor^and  concealed  hiuseK  <mtn 

dark  ami  escaped. 

The  other  lad  referred  to  as  escaping  was  in  the  house  with  the  wonnen 
and  children,  and  raising  a  loose  plank  which  served  as  a  trap  into  the 
cellar,  lie  and  a  companion  slipped  into  the  bascmei...  and  lay  there 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  butcliery,  the  biood  of  the  slaughtered 
women  and  children  running  down  upon  them  in  streams  through  the 
crevices  of  the  rough  plank  floor.  At  dark  they  both  attempted  to 
escape  by  a  small  hole  which  served  for  a  window.  The  smaller  one 
succeeded,  but  his  companion  stuck  fast  and  was  burnt  with  the  house. 

These  two  lads,  the  only  htmon  beings,  besides  the  child  mentumed, 
«i»  escaped  the  sUnghter,  took  to  the  woods  at  different  times*  and 
with  that  onemng  sagacity  which  seems  to  be  an  instinct  with  Indians  of 
all  ages,  made  a  stmight  course  home.  The  next  day  they  met  on  the 
trail,  and  also  fell  in  with  the  qpaied  fugitives  from  Schoenbntn.  These 
latter  had  providentially  been  warned  in  time  for  all  to  escape. 

A  nmner  named  Stephen  had  been  sent  down  from  Sandusky  by  the 
missionaries  Zeisberger  and  Heckevvelder  to  the  three  Moravian  towns, 
summoning  the  corn-gathering  parties  to  return.  As  he  was  much  spent 
on  arriving  at  Schoenbrun,  two  fresh  messengers  were  sent  on  to  Gnad- 
enhutten  and  Salem.  On  approaching  the  former,  they  saw  tracks  of 
shod  Jen  horses;  then  came  on  the  scalped  and  niangled  body  of  young 
Shabosch,  and  then  saw  in  the  distance  the  whites  and  Indians  all  crowded 
together.  Hastenmg  bade  with  the  news,  the  Indians  at  Schoenbrun  at 
once  took  to  die  woods  near  by,  and  were  there  concealed  when  the 
monsters  visited  and  burned  thdr  beantifnl  village. 

Many  attempts-^ome  of  themof  late  yean— 4iave  been  made  by  hi^ 
torical  writers  to  exculpate  Williamson  in  regard  to  this  terrible  butchery. 
If  cannot  be  done!  The  damned  blood  spot  will  not  out  at  the  bidding 
of  any  feeble  apologist.  The  commander  of  the  expedition  must  be 
held,  not  only  as  particeps  criminis,  but  as  its  very  *'head  and  front." 
Dr.  Doddridge  ai>scrts  that,  as  a  militia  officer,  Williamson  could  advise 
but  not  command,  and  that  "his  only  fault  was  that  of  too  easy  com- 
pliance with  popular  prejudice."  It  is  a  gross  abuse  of  words  to  call 
that  a  fault  which  should  be  deemed  a  flagrant  crime. 

If  the  Colonel  had  but  dared  to  head  the  eighteen  protestants,  and 
had  boldly  and  firmly  opposed  the  dastardly  ruffians,  not  a  man,  woman 
or  diHd  would  have  bled.  He  did  not  so  dare,  but  shirked  his  phUn  dnty, 
bandynig  honied  words  and  flimsy  arguments  when  he  should  have  thun- 
dered out  commands  or  presented  rifles.  As  with  Macbeth,  "All  great 
N^tme'to  ocean  cannot  waah  this  blood  dean  fiom  his  hand." 
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SLAtWBTtR  fttNKWiO  AT  SmOKY  iSLkHb.  Uf 

The  whole  massacre  leaves  a  stain  of  deepest  dye  on  the  page  of 
American  history.  It  was  simply  atrocious  and  execrable — a  blistering 
disgrace  to  all  concerned;  utterly  without  excuse  and  incapable  of  de- 
feors.  It  damn*  the  memory  of  each  participator  '*to  the  last  gyfiabie 
of  recorded  time."  AU  dowo  the  ages  the  *<maa8acre  of  Ifiit  Iimo- 
oe&ti'**  wili  be  ils  only  peialleL  We  must  go  to  the  Hup  of  Indit  or 
Ikb  flanghiiereie  of  Africu  Dihomey  fiv  its  superior. 
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aUTCH  OF  SIMON  GIRTV,  THE  "WHITE  SAyAGA"* 

TIm  oatlawed  «rhi(e  laau,  bjr  Ohio'*  food, 

WhoM  Tcngeance  tbaMd  (Im  fndbw*!  ihltM  tor  Uooif 

Whose  hellish  aru  surpassed  the  redm^in'^  hrf 
WImm  hatt  cakiadled  oiany  a  horder  war. 

From  the  Spring  of  1778 — when  Girty,  in  company  with  Malthew 
Elliott,  Alexander  McKee,  and  other  well-known  t<»ries,  fled  from  Fort 
Pitt  to  the  British  Indians — down  to  General  Wayne's  battle  of  the 
Fallen  Tbnbets,  in  '94,  where  the  power  of  the  western  tribes  was 
utterly  and  foiever  broken,  no  name  on  the  whole  frontier  was  so  wkle- 
ly  known  or  so  nniveffsaUy  dreaded  as  that  of  Simon  Girty — ^the  "While 
Savage/'  as  he  was  styled  by  the  missionary  Heckcwelder.  Scarce  a 
scalping  party,  maraud  or  massacre  occurred  during  those  troublous 
times,  that  was  not  blamed  on  the  Girtys — for  there  were  three  brothers 
of  the  family,  all  operating  and  influential  with  the  Western  Indians. 
The  hated  name  was  a  terror  in  every  pioneer's  cabin,  and  the  mere 
mention  of  it  would  cause  woman's  cheek  to  blanch,  and  children's  hair 
to  stand  with  fear. 

For  a  score  of  years  Simon  Girty  was  tiie  Raw-head -and-bloody-bones 
of  the  border.  That  he  was  not  so  cruel  and  debased  as  represented ; 
that  many  of  the  frontier  stories  and  traditions  of  him  were  absolute 
fictions,  and  that  liequently  enormities  which  were  perpetrated  by  his 
two  brotheis,  George  and  James,  were  falsely  charged  on  Simon,  is 
now,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  facts  not  then  known,  sure  and  certain. 
There  is  90  much  stuff  and  mystery  concerning  him  in  the  old  border 
books,  that  it  is  difficult  to  come  at  the  exact  trutli,  but,  after  a  pains- 
taking research,  we  think  the  following  sketch,  in  wliich  "  naught  is 
extenuated  and  nanght  set  down  in  malice,"  conies  nearer  the  truth 
than  anytliing  that  has  yet  been  published. 

Simon  Girty,  Sr.,  was  an  Indian  trader,  regularly  licensed  by  the 
Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  and  plying  iiis  perilous  and  vagabondish  voca- 
tion among  the  western  savages.  He  was  a  vulgar,  violent  old  cur- 
mudgeon of  an  Irishman,  and  said  to  have  been  so  besotted  with  liquor 
as  to  have  turned  his  wife's  love  to  hate,  and  to  have  been  killed  by  her 
paramour.  He  left  four  boys:  Thomas,  Sunon,  George  and  ijmes. 
Some  time  dnrmg  Bnaddock's  war,  in  1755,  the  last  three  wexv  ^ladt 
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captive  by  the  Indiins;  but  'Hiomas,  who  was  the  best  and  most  re- 
spectable of  the  brood,  always  remained  quietly  at  home,  on  a  little 
run  emptying  into  the  Allegheny,  near  fort  Pitt,  and  called  to  tliis  day 
*'Girty's  Run." 

Simon  was  adopted  by  the  Indians  under  the  name  of  Katcpacomen, 
and  became,  in  dress,  language  and  liabus,  a  thorough  In  iian,  and  was 
ever  after  mach  enamored  of  their  free»  wilderness  lite,  with  all  its  un- 
ihackled  liberties  and  absence  of  restraints.  Geoige  was  adopted  by 
the  Delawares ;  became  a  lieroe  and  ferocious  savage,  and  is  said,  after 
a  long  career  of  outrageous  cruelties,  to  have  been  cut  off  in  a  drunken 
broil.  James  was  adopted  into  the  Shawnee  tribe;  soon  grew  depraved, 
and  became  a  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  raider  on  the  Kentucky  border, 
sparing  not  even  women  and  children  from  the  horrid  torture. 

It  was  an  old  and  true  border  saying,  thj.t  you  could  never  make  a 
white  man  out  of  an  Indian,  but  could  very  easily  make  an  Indian  out 
of  a  white  man.  There  is  something  in  the  unsettled,  free-and-easy 
life  of  the  wild  woo<ls  which  possesses  very  strong  and  almost  irresist- 
ible fascinations,  anrl  we  have  already  shown  that  many  of  the  white 
captives  restored  by  the  salvages  to  Bouquet — even  women  and  chil- 
dren— refused  to  leave  their  Indian  relatives.  When  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  return  to  their  old  homes,  they  parted  amid  the  most  touching 
tears  and  sobbings,  many  afterwards  escaping  back  :o  those  who  had 
so  tenderly  adopted  and  cared  for  them.  Of  this  niunber  was  young 
Simon,  bit  being  forcibly  returned  to  the  settlements,  he  took  up  his 
home  near  Fort  Pitt. 

Wt  hear  no  more  of  tod  until  Dunmore's  bloody  war  of  1774, 
brought  about  by  the  wanton  murder  of  Logan's  relatives  at  the  mouth 
of  Yellow  Creek.  In  this  campaign,  in  company  with  Simon  Kenton, 
he  served  as  hunter  and  scout,  and  si!]iscr|uently  acted  ns  Indian  agent. 
He  also  then  became  well  acquainted  with  ('olr)iiel  Oawfurd,  and  was 
a  guest  of  his  at  the  cabin  on  the  You^^h.  Like  the  famous  French- 
man, Joncaire,  Girty  never  felt  so  much  at  home  as  in  the  woods  and 
among  the  wigwams  or  council  fires  of  Indians,  where  he  could  bar- 
an^^ue  the  assembled  warriors  of  different  tribes.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolutim  he  was  a  commissioned  officer  of  militia  at  Pittsburgh, 
espousing  the  Fktriot  cause  with  seal  and  serving  it  with  fidelity  until 
his  desertion  to  the  Indians  from  Fort  Pitt,  in  March,  1778,  with  the 
notorious  Matthew  Elliott,  Alexander  McKee,  and  a  squad  of  twelve 
soldiers.  This  tory  defection,  just  at  that  unfavorable  juncture,  caused 
the  greatest  alarm  along  the  entire  frontier.  We  have  already  related  at 
length  the  commotion  it  occasioned  iupong  the  Delawares,  then  divided 
into  peace  vad  war  tactions. 
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Why  did  Girt}',  an  officer  in  the  American  service,  desert  to  the  Brit- 
ish? Most  of  the  h'stories  of  the  day  say  it  was  because  he  failed  to 
get  promoted  to  the  regular  army,  or  was  mortified  because  one  younger 
than  h»%  and  whom  he  thought  not  so  deserving  as  iumself,  was  advanced 
before  him.  From  all  the  most  reliable  sources,  we  gather  the  true  rea- 
•on  was,  that  Girty  found  himielf  looked  upon  at  Fort  Pitt  with  nupi- 
ckm  becftiise  he  was  known  to  be  a  toty  at  heart,  and  under  the  influ* 
enoe  of  the  mischievous  and  notorious  Dr.  Connelly,  of  Virginia,  who 
bad  not  only  laid  daim  to  all  Soathwestem  Pennsylvania  as  a  part  of 
<^  Virginia,  but  had  enforced  said  daims  by  a  series  of  violent  and  out- 
rageous proceedings,  rending  the  whole  section  into  warring  factions, 
and  even  seizing  and  occupying  Fort  Pitt  itself. 

Be  this  as  it  may — and  it  15  not  at  tliis  lite  day  of  prinic  importance 

Girty  now  headed  his  course  for  Detroit,  and  was  captured  by  the 
Wyandots,  but  claimed  by  the  Senecas  as  their  prisoner,  because  he  had 
once  been  adopted  into  their  tribe.  This  claim,  Leather  Lips,  a  prom- 
inent and  truculent  old  Huron  chief,  stoutly  resisted,  and  the  Mingoes 
were  obliged  to  yield  their  point.  On  Girty's  affirming  that  he  had  been 
badly  treated  at  Fort  Pitt  because  he  was  true  to  die  King,  and  that 
being  forced  to  leave  the  fort,  Ite  was  now  on  his  way  to  Detroit  to  join 
the  British,  he  was  released,  and  was  soon  after  welcomed  by  the  cmd 
Governor  Hamilton,  the  "British  Hair  Buyer." 

Girty  was  now  just  in  his  element.  Talking  several  Indian  languages, 
and  employed  by  Hamilton  in  the  Indian  department,  he  was  sent  bade 
to  Sandusky  to  asrist  the  savages  in  tlieir  harassing  marauds  against  our 
border,  and  soon  arose  to  a  very  bad  eminence*  among  them.  He  had 
never  lost  his  relish  for  the  free,  uiuanud  life  of  the  forest.  He  was  a 
true  Indian  in  all  his  habits,  longings  and  :ini].)itions,  and,  like  aU  apos- 
tates on  whoiii  the  door  of  return  is  forever  closeil,  soon  became  noted 
for  his  hate  and  desperate  activity.  He  outdid  the  redskins  themselves 
in  the  fierceness  and  cruelty  of  his  wrath.  When  not  rutliiessly  worry- 
ing and  harassing  the  frontier  by  his  sadden  forays  and  scalpings  and 
torturings,  he  was  ever  busy,  with  diabolical  hate  and  activity,  in  planning 
the  destruction  of  the  Moravians.  He  was  their  inveterate  foe,  and 
finally  made  Pomoacon,  the  Half  King  of  the  Hurons,  the  mstrument 
of  their  forced  abandonment  of  their  three  peaceful  and  flourishing 
towns  on  the  Muskingum,  and  their  removal,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  Win* 
ter  of  X781,  to  the  inhospitable  wilds  and  barrens  about  Sandusky.* 


•To  ihow  WrtfM  viokiiM  wbn  la  Bqdiir, it  tli^b  hit  luMd  M  the  Montvlaiia,  we  ({oote  fhw  Mk 
mMtrntf,  fftcMMiitr,  tHie,  iMr  Ittk  dcttmCHdli  of  tiiMr  to*tk»  on  the  Miukihtuth,  had  bcM 

forcibly  renoTcd  to  itie  Sandusky.  Olrt)r,  oh  dfcttartlh|  touth  od  *  icalplhg  »ld,  had  onllNM  4 
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Girty,  however,  was  not  all^  or  always  bad.  Many  of  the  atrocitiei 
committed  by  hit  brothers,  George  and  James,  were  falsely  blamed  on 
him.  He  was  a  savage  by  taste  and  educatioiit  and  conformed  to  In- 
dian usages,  but  it  is  known  that  he  was  his  own  wont  enemy.  Unfor- 
tunately inheriting  a  love  for  nim,  it  became  his  master.  At  such  times 
he  was  cruel,  vindictive  and  relentless.  When  sober  he  was  a  far  better 
and  kinder  man. 

Of  Girty's  personal  courage,  even  to  fool-hardiness,  there  is  little 
question.  He  once  liad  a  quarrel  with  a  Shawnee  chief,  caused,  it  is 
said,  by  aome  trade  misimdeistanding.  White  bandying  words  with 
each  other,  the  Indian,  by  innuendo,  questioned  his  opponent's  courage. 
Girty  instantly  pointed  to  a  half  keg  of  powder,  which  happened  to  be 
at  the  camp,  and  snatching  a  fire-brand,  called  npon  the  diief  to  stand 
by  hhn.  The  latter,  at  this  strange  hari-kari  test  of  courage,  hastily 
evacuated  the  premises. 

In  the  sketch  of  Simon  Kenton,  a  notable  instance  of  Girty's  good- 
ness and  kindness  of  heart  is  given  at  length.  Through  his  iraportuni- 
ties  also  inany  prisoners  were  saved  from  death  and  torture.  He  was 
reported  honest,  and  was  careful  to  fulfill  all  his  engagements.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  he  once  sold  his  horse  rather  than  incur  the  odium  of 
violating  his  promise.  He  was  brave  and  determined,  and  it  was  his 
dearest  wish  that  he  might  die  in  battle,  Jonathan  Alder,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  captive  among  the  Indians,  and  had  occasion  to  know  the 
renegade  well,  ssdd  that  Girty  was  a  warm  friend  to  many  prisoneis,  and 
that  he  had  known  him  to  purchase,  at  his  own  expense,  several  boys 
who  were  prisoneis,  and  take  them  to  the  British  to  be  educated.  Lyon, 
in  hit  narrative  of  captivity,  when  a  half-grown  boy,  says  Girty  was 
very  kind  to  him,  taking  him  on  his  knee  and  promising  to  have  him 
weU  cared  for.  Mrs.  Thomas  Cunningham,  of  West  Virginian-after 


even  <br  the  purpose  of  the  women  giving  luckle  to  their  difldren.**  ThU  Lavallie  would  not  do; 
but  treated  the  mistionariet  with  great  kindness,  and  kept  them  several  weeks  at  Lower  Sandufky, 
white  k  boat  alMNildb*  MM  firoia  Detroit  ibr  then.  We  now  quote  from  Ueckcwelder,  pifi  33* 
<*W«hadbecaaMaiieasylestOtrtrtlMmMflndm  ttni  hem  OB  MtictumflmB  war.  HcdMrettm 
and  bcV.aved  like  a  madm;<n  on  hciring  that  we  were  here,  and  that  our  conductor  had  dis  obeyed  his 
orders.  He  flew  at  the  Frenchouui  most  furiously,  striking  at  him,  and  threateniag  to  sp^it  his  head. 
!t«  iwor«  the  auat  berrU  oaAi  tMpwtia^iia,  «Bd  cmdnwd  h  tint  ««r  wttO  after  Midnight. 

Tlis  r.iths  were  all  to  the  purport  that  hn  wmiM  never  leave  tlie  hou',e  until  he  had  split  our  heads  in 
iwu  with  his  tomahawk,  and  made  our  brains  stick  to  the  w.\lls  uf  the  room.  He  b;id  somewhere 
procured  liquor,  and  would,  at  every  drink,  renew  his  oaths,  which  be  repeated  until  he  fell  asleep. 
Never  before  did  any  of  us  hear  the  like  oaths,  or  know  anybody  to  rave  like  him.  He  appeared  like 
an  ho«(  of  evil  spirits.  He  would  ionctimc*  come  up  to  the  bolted  door  between  us  and  him,  threat- 
•nii^  to  cIk>p  it  to  pieces,  to  get  at  us.  No  Indian  we  had  ever  seen  drunk  would  hava  been  a  match 
ferhia.  How  w«  ihoald  «K»pa  lb*  dutches  of  this  white  beast  la  human  form  netiM  could  aaaj 
tor  howRliavad  froa  the  haadt  of  tU»  wicked  whllaMvaga,  whota  equal,  w«  weM  ted  to  belim^ 
Ml  (pMhiVt}  BOk  to  ha  bund  aMg  auMad.** 
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teeing  her  oldest  boy  tomahawked  and  acalped,  and  the  bfaina  of  hei 
little  daughter  dashed  ont  against  a  tree,  all  in  her  very  presence,  was 
carried  into  captivity.  She  suffered  untold  agony  during  her  long 
march  to  the  Indian  town,  her  only  nourishment  for  ten  days  being  the 
head  of  a  wild  turkey  and  a  few  paw-paws ;  but,  after  a  long  al>senre, 
she  was  returned  to  her  liusband  through  the  intercession  of  Simon 
Girty,  who,  happening  to  pass  her  way,  ransomed  and  sent  her  home. 

And  finally,  as  Colonel  i  homas  Marshall  was  floating  down  the  Ohio 
in  an  ark,  he  was  hailed  by  a  man  who  said  he  was  James  Girty,  and 
that  he  liad  been  stationed  there  by  his  brother  Simon  to  warn  all  boats 
of  the  danger  from  decoys.  The  Indians,  James  said,  had  beoons 
jealous  of  Simon,  who  deeply  regretted  the  injury  which  he  had  inflicted 
upon  his  countrymen,  and  who  wished  to  be  restored  to  their  society. 
Every  eflbrt  would  be  made,  by  white  men  and  children,  to  entice  boats 
ashore ;  but  they  must  Veep  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  steel  theur 
hearts  against  every  attempt  This  warning,  by  whatever  motive,  was 
of  service  to  many  families.  Thus  much  of  Simon  Girty,  and  some 
things  to  his  credit,  showing  that  he  was  not  always  the  inhuman  moo* 
ster  which  old  histories  and  traditions  have  painted  him. 

Girty  Marries  tkb  Biautiful  Kats  ICalott. 

We  must  consider  Girty,  then,  as  having  a  dual  character,  and  as  the 
old  Greek,  sure  of  justice,  appealed  "from  King  Philip  drunk  to  King 
Philip  sober,"  a  like  appeal,  in  Girty 's  case,  would  probably  have  had 
the  same  effect.  There  was,  besides,  for  many  years,  a  streak  of 
romance  running  through  the  renegade's  life  not  yet  known  to  the  public 
or  to  history.  It  was  communicated  to  us  by  Lyman  C.  Draper, «  col- 
lector atid  historian  of  perfect  reliability. 

In  March,  1779,  a  family  of  French  descent,  by  the  name  of  Malott, 
left  Maryland  for  Kentucky.  At  Fort  Redstone,  on  the  Monongahela, 
wliere  it  was  general  for  all  emigrants  to  take  arks  or  boats  for  Ken- 
tut  ky,  they  were  joined  by  some  other  families,  and  embarked  in  two 
boats,  one  of  tliem,  a  stock  boat,  in  front,  under  charge  of  Peter 
Malott,  the  head  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Malott  and  her  five  children  were 
in  the  rear  boat,  commanded  by  Captain  Reynolds,  an  officer  of  the 
Revolution.  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  seven  children,  Mrs.  Hardin  and  two 
children,  and  others,  were  also  in  this  boat. 

This  Reynokls  boat  was  attacked  and  captured  by  some  twenty-five 
Indians  of  mixed  tribes  at  the  head  of  Long  Reach,  some  forty  miles 
below  Wheeling.  Captain  Reynolds  had  been  shot  dead  in  the  first  on- 
let,  and  another  man  and  a  child  of  Mrs.  Hardin  were  also  killed.  Tha 
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Indians  secured  much  booty  and  no  less  than  nineteen  prisoners,  whom 
they  took,  some  to  the  Delaware  and  some  to  the  Wyandot  towns.  The 
Malott  stock  boat  was  not  captured.  Mn.  Reynolds,  being  sobse- 
quently  taken  to  Detroit,  succeeded,  by  her  energy  and  tbe  influence  of 
Colonel  De  Peyster— the  Governor  after  Hamilton's  captmie  by  General 
Clarke^n  collecting  her  scattered  family  and  returning  East  Catfaa* 
rine  Malott,  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  fiunily,  was  in  her  fif-ccnth  year  | 
at  the  time  of  the  capture,  and  was  carried  to  one  of  the  Shawnee  ' 
towns  on  Mad  river.  Simon  Girty  sccnis  to  have  come  across  her  on  \ 
one  of  his  circuits  among  the  various  Indian  towi^s,  and  fell  violently 
in  love  \vith  her.  This  was  abo^t  three  years  after  her  ra|)(ure,  and 
while  her  mother  was  known  by  Gu  ty  to  be  in  Detroit  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  her  family  from  captivity.  ludced,  it  is  probable  that 
Girty  had  been  employed  by  Mrs.  Malott  to  trace  up,  if  possible,  her 
lost  children.  However  this  may  be,  he  found  Catharine  now  grown 
and  very  pretty,  and  adopted  into  an  Indian  family.  They  refused  to 
give  the  girl  up,  but  on  Girty's  promising  to  bring  her  back  tJta  she 
had  seen  her  mother  in  Detroit,  he  succeeded  in  getting  Catharine 
away.  Onoe  in  Detroit,  he  married  her,  with,  !t  is  probable,  the 
mother's a^roval.  Onfof  the  captives  said  she  was  "a  right  pretty 
girl;  reported  to  be  the  prettiest  in  Detroit."  They  had  several  chil- 
dren, and  she  survived  her  huslmnd  many  years,  and  died  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  Peter  Malott,  the  father,  returned  to  Marylam',  and 
Draper  thinks  married  again,  never  having  succeeded  in  getting  his 
captured  family  together. 

For  some  few  years  after  this  marriage  Girty  was  comparatively  quiet, 
attending  to  the  cares  of  his  growing  family,  and  largely  occupied  in 
trading  with  the  savages.  He  lived  at  various  localities  among  them, 
chiefly  at  Girty's  Point,  on  the  Manmee  river,  five  miles  above  Napo- 
leon. Quite  a  number  of  places  in  Ohio,  however,  bear  his  name.  Hie 
Hl-ftted  expeditions  of  General  Harmar,  in  1790,  and  of  General  St. 
Gair,  in  1791,  found  him  busy  with  his  old  associates,  Elliott  and  Mc- 
Kee,  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  and  wielding  much  influence  among 
the  savage  tribes.  At  their  grand  council,  held  after  St  Clair's  disas- 
trous and  overwhelming  defeat,  Girty  was  the  only  white  man  permitted 
to  be  present,  and  his  voice  and  influence  were  for  continuing  the  war. 

At  St.  Clair's  defeat  he  was  present,  and  took  an  active  part,  receiv- 
ing a  severe  sabre  cut  on  the  licad.  He  is  said  to  have  found  and 
recognized  the  body  of  General  Richard  Butler,  second  in  command. 

At  another  grand  Indian  conference,  held  in  1793,  Girty  still  thun- 
dered for  war,  and  was  especially  active  in  organising  and  marshaling 
the  forces  against  Wayne  in  1793-4.    He  was  present  at  the  decisive 
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tatde  of  6ie  Falleii  Timben,  fought  the  same  year,  which  forevet 
cmshed  the  power  of  the  confederate  Indian  tribesi  and  ended  in  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  which  at  last  brouglit  peace.  Gurty  now  sold  his 
trading  eatabliafament  on  the  St  Mary  river,  located  at  a  place  called 
Girty's  town — now  St.  Marys — and  went  back  to  Detroit,  where  his 
growing  family  lived. 

He  seemed  to  be  perpetually  haunted  by  the  fear  of  falling  into  Ameri- 
can hands;  and  when  Detroit  was  finally  yielded  by  the  British,  in  1796, 
and  the  boats,  laden  with  our  troops,  came  in  sight,  it  is  said  he  could 
not  wait  for  the  return  of  the  ferryboat,  but  plunged  his  horse  into  the 
Detroit  river  and  made  for  the  Canada  shore,  pouring  out  a  volley  ol 
curses,  as  he  rode  up  the  opposite  bank,  upon  the  American  offioeiiAad 
troops. 

He  now  settled  quietly  down  on  a  farm  near  Maiden,  Canada,  on  the 
Detroit  river,  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  dty,  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  him  until  the  war  of  i8ia.  During  die  invasion  of  Canada  he  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  British  retreat,  but  returned  to  hh  family  at 
Maiden,  and  died  in  1815,  aged  near  seventy  years,  and  totally  blind. 
William  Walker  saw  him  at  Maiden  in  181 3,  and  describes  him  as  being 
broad  across  the  chest,  with  strong,  round,  compact  limbs,  and  appa- 
rently endowed  by  nature  with  great  powers  of  eiuiurance. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Workman,  of  Ohio,  says:  "  In  1813  I  went  to  Maiden 
and  put  up  at  a  hotel  kept  by  a  Frenchman.  I  noticed  in  the  bar-room 
a  gray-lieaded  and  blind  old  man.  The  landlady,  who  was  his  daughter, 
a  woman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  inquired  of  me,  *  Do  you  know 
who  that  is  ?  *  pointing  to  the  old  man.  On  my  replying  '  No;'  she  re- 
plied, *  It  is  Simon  Girty.'  He  had  then  been  blind  about  four  yean.  . 
In  1815  I  returned  to  Maiden,  and  ascertained  that  Girty  had  ^ed  a 
short  time  previous.  Girty  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  stiength,  power 
of  endurance,  courage  and  sagacity.  He  was  in  height  about  five  fiset 
ten  inches,  and  strongly  made." 

Girty  took  to  hard  drinking  some  time  after  bis  marriage,  and  for 
several  years  he  and  his  wife  lived  apart.  Draper  visited  Canada  and 
saw  one  of  Girty's  daughters  and  some  of  the  grandchildren,  as  also 
other  descendants  of  the  Malott  family,  which  likewise  settled  in  West- 
ern Canada,  and  he  writes  us  of  them  and  of  Girty,  as  follows:  "They  were 
fine,  worthy  people,  and  some  of  the  females  quite  attractive  and  intel- 
ligent. Our  border  histories  have  given  only  the  Troisi  siae  of  Girty's 
character.  He  had  redeeming  traits.  He  was  uneducated — only  a  lit- 
tle above  the  average  Indian,  I  infer.  He  did  wbt*  he  could,  unless 
infuriated  by  liquor,  when,  as  Heckewelder  states,  he  was  boisterous, 
and  probably  dangerous.  He  certainly  befriended  Simon  Kentoui  and 
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tried  to  cave  Ciavford»  but  could  not  In  the  latter  caie  he  had  to  dii- 
lemble  somewhat  with  the  Indians,  and  a  part  of  the  time  appear  in 
tfieur  presence  as  if  not  wishing  to  befriend  him,  when  he  knew  he  could 
not  save  him,  and  did  not  daie  to  shoot  him,  as  he  himself  was  threat- 
ened with  a  similar  iate.*' 

As  to  the  stories  told  of  Girty's  heartless  behavior  at  the  prolonged 
tortures  of  his  old  friend  Crawford,  we  are,  like  Draper,  very  skeptical. 
In  our  acroiint  of  Crawford's  sufferings,  we  have  given  what  we  couid 

gather.  Oi  Girty's  courage  and  even  recklessness  tbeieis  ample  testi- 
mony. 
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CAPTAIN  SAM,  BRADY,  THE  DARING  PARTISAN  LEADEE. 

He  knew  each  pathway  through  the  wood, 
Eadi  detl  aawanaed  hj  lunchiae'a  gleam; 
Where  the  ImvWII  phMMM  bd  ImP  tfOOd^ 

Of  vild ter  cmft  •» driidiikt tinaa. 

Who  in  fbe  Weil  has  not  beard  of  Samad  Brady,  the  Qiptain  of  thf 
Spies,  and  of  his  wondeifiil  exploits  and  hairbreadth  escapes?  A  soklief 
from  the  fiiat  dnim-tap  of  the  Revolution,  he  commenoed  his  service  at 
Boston.  He  was  in  all  the  principal  engagements  of  the  war  until  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  and  ordered 
to  Fort  Pitt  to  join  General  Broadhead,  with  whom  he  became  a  great 
favorite,  and  was  almost  constantly  employed  in  partisan  scouting.  In 
'78  his  brother,  and  in  '79  his  father,  were  cruelly  killed  by  Indians. 
This  made  Captain  Brady  an  Indian  killer,  and  he  nojrr  changed  h  i 
business.  The  redman  never  had  a  more  implacable  foe,  or  a  more  re- 
lentless tracker.  Being  as  well  skilled  in  woodcraft  as  any  Indian  of 
them  all,  he  would  trail  them  to  their  very  lairs  with  all  the  fierceness 
and  tenacity  of  the  sleuth  hound.  We  could  fill  pages  with  the  mere 
mention  of  his  lone  vigils,  his  solitary  wanderings,  and  his  terrible 
revenges.  His  hate  was  undying;  it  knew*  no  interval — ^his  revenge 
no  surfisit  Day  and  night,  Summer  and  Winter  were  all  the  same,  if  it 
gave  him  chance  to  feed  fat  his  ancient  grudge. 

He  commenced  his  scouting  service  about  1 780,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-four  years  old,  having  been  bom  in  Shippcnsburg  in  1756.  A 
bolder  or  braver  man  never  drew  sword  or  pulled  trigger.  During  the 
whole  of  the  fierce,  protracted  and  sanguinary  war  which  ravaged  the 
western  border  from  1785  to  1794,  he  was  a  dread  terror  to  the  savages 
and  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  wliite  settlers.  His  ubiquitous  presence, 
backed  by  the  band  of  devoted  followers,  who  ever  stepped  in  his  foot- 
prints, was  felt  as  a  security  everyivhere.  His  the  step  that  faltered  not; 
his  the  ejre  that  quailed  not,  and  his  the  heart  tint  knew  never  die 
meaning  of  fear.  Many  a  mother  has  quieted  the  feats  and  hilled  to 
sleep  her  infant  family  by  the  assurance  that  the  rapid  Allegheny,  or  the 
broad  Ohio,  die  dividing  lines  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  was  safe 
because  he  there  kept  watch  and  ward. 

But  to  begin  at  the  bq;inning.  When  the  company  of  volunteer  rifle- 
men, of  which  Brady  was  a  member,  lay  in  the  "Leaguer  of  Boston," 
frequent  akirmiahes  took  place.  On  one  occasion,  Lowden  was  ordereii 
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to  lelect  some  able-bodied  men,  and  ivade  to  an  fdand,  when  the  fide 
was  out,  and  drive  out  some  cattle  belonging  to  the  British.  He  con* 
sidersd  Brady  too  yoang  for  this  service,  and  left  him  out  of  his  selec- 
tion; but,  to  the  Captain's  astonishment,  Biady  was  tiie  second  man  on 
die  island,  and  behaved  most  gallantly.  On  another  occasion,  he  was 
ritting  on  a  fence  with  his  Captain,  viewing  the  British  works,  when  a 
cannon  ball  struck  the  fence  under  them.  Brady  was  first  up,  caught 
the  Captain  in  his  arms  and  raised  him,  saying,  with  great  composure, 
"We  are  not  hurt,  Captain."  Many  like  instances  of  his  coolness  and 
courage  happened  while  the  army  lay  at  Boston. 

At  the  battle  of  Princeton  he  was  under  Colonel  Hand,  of  I-ancaster, 
and  had  advanced  too  far;  ihcy  were  nearly  surrounded — Brady  cut  a 
hone  out  of  a  team,  got  1^  Colond  on,  jumped  on  behind  him,  and  both 
made  their  escape.  At  the  massacre  at  Paoli,  Bra  dy  had  been  on  guard, 
and  had  bdd  down  with  his  blanket  buckled  round  him.  The  ^tish' 
were  nearly  on  them  before  the  sentinel  fired.  Brady  had  to  ran;  he 
tried  to  get  clear  of  his  blanket  coat,  but  could  not.  As  he  jumped  a 
post  and  rail  fence,  a  Britbh  soldier  Struck  at  him  with  his  bayonet  and 
pinned  the  blanket  lo  the  rail,  but  so  near  the  edge  that  it  tore  out. 
He  dashed  on — a  horseman  overtook  him  and  ordered  him  to  stop. 
Brady  wheeled,  shot  him  down  and  ran  on.  He  got  into  a  small  swamp 
in  a  field.  .  He  knew  of  no  person  but  one  being  in  it  bcsitle  himself; 
but  in  the  morning  there  were  fifty-five,  one  of  whom  was  a  Lieutenant. 
They  compared  commissions;  Brady's  was  the  oldest;  he  took  thecom- 
maud  and  marclied  ihcin  to  headquarters. 

Captain  Brady  Makss  a  Scout  to  U?f£k  Sandusky. 

la  1780  Hms  Indians  became  very  troublesome  to  the  settlements 
about  Kttsbuigh,  and  Washington,  knowing  well  that  the  most  effect- 
ual way  to  deal  with  them  was  to  strike  them  in  their  very  homes, 
ordered  Colonel  Broadhead,  of  Fort  Pitt,  to  dispatch  a  suitable  person 
to  their  towns  to  ascertain  their  strength  and  resources.  Broadhead  sent 
for  Brady,  showed  him  Washington's  letter,  and  a  draft  or  map  of  the 
country  he  must  traverse ;  very  defective,  as  lirady  afterwards  discov- 
ered. Selecting  a  few  soldiers,  and  four  Chick;isaw  Indians  as  guides, 
Brady  crossed  the  Allegheny  and  was  at  once  in  the  erj^my's,  country. 
Brady  was  versed  in  all  the  wiles  of  Indian  "stratcgie,"  and,  dressed 
in  the  full  war  dress  of  an  Indian  warrior,  and  well  acquainted  with 
their  language,  he  led  his  band  in  safety  near  to  the  Sandusky  towns  with- 
out aeeing  a  hostile  Indian.  But  his  Chickasaws  now  deserted.  This 
was  alaminf,  for  it  wai  probable  they  had  ^one  over  to  the  enemy. 
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However,  he  determined  to  proceed.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  th« 
horrible  death  that  awaited  him  if  taken  prisoner,  he  passed  Ofif  untU 
he  stoo<i  beside  the  town  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

His  first  care  was  to  provide  a  secure  place  of  concealment  for  his 
men.  When  this  was  effected,  having  selected  one  man  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  future  adventures,  he  waded  the  river  to  an  island  par- 
tially covered  with  driftwood,  opposite  the  town,  where  he  concealed 
himself  and  comrade  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  a  dense  fog 
spread  over  the  hill  and  dale,  town  and  river ;  all  was  hid  from  lady's 
eyes,  save  the  logs  and  brash  around  him.  About  eleven  o'clock  it 
cleared  off,  and  afforded  him  a  view  of  an  immense  number  of  Indians 
engaged  in  the  amiAement  of  the  laoe  ground.  They  had  Just  returned 
ihun  Virginia  or  Kentucky,  with  some  very  iine  horses.  One  gray 
horse  in  particular  attracted  his  notice.  He  won  every  race  until  near 
•  the  evening,  when,  as  if  envious  of  his  speed,  two  riders  were  placed  on 
him  and  thus  he  was  beaten.  The  starting  post  was  only  a  few  rods 
above  where  Brady  lay,  and  he  had  a  pretty  fair  chance  of  enjoying  the 
amusement,  without  the  risk  of  losing  anything  by  betting  on  the  race. 

He  maiie  such  observations  through  the  day  as  was  in  his  power,  waded 
out  from  the  island  at  night,  collected  his  men,  went  to  an  Indian  camp 
he  luid  seen  as  he  came  out ;  the  squaws  were  still  there,  took  them 
prisoners,  and  continued  his  march  homeward.  The  map  furnished  by 
General  Broadliead  was  found  defective,  the  distance  represented  being 
much  less  than  it  really  was.  The  provisions  and  ammunition  of  the 
men  were  exhausted  by  the  time  they  reached  the  Big  Beaver,  on  their 
return.  Brady  shot  an  otter,  but  could  not  eat  it.  The  last  load  was 
in  his  rifle.  They  arrived  at  an  old  encampment,  and  found  plenty  ol 
strawberries,  with  which  they  appeased  their  hunger. 

Having  discovered  a  deer  track,  Brady  followed  it,  telling  the  men  he 
would  perhaps  get  a  shot  at  it.  He  had  gone  but  a  few  rods  when  he 
saw  the  deer  standing  broadside  to  Inm.  He  rriiscd  his  rifle  and 
attempted  to  fire ;  but  it  flaslied  in  the  pan,  and  he  liad  not  a  priming 
of  powder.  He  sat  down,  ])icked  the  touch-hole,  and  then  started  on. 
After  going  a  short  distance  the  path  made  a  bead,  and  lie  saw  before 
him  a  large  Indian  on  horseback,  with  a  white  child  before  and  iti 
iiiother  behind  him  on  the  horse,  and  a  number  of  warrioia  marching 
in  the  rear.  His  fint  impulse  was  to  shoot  the  Indian  on  boiseback; 
but,  as  he  raised  his  rifle,  he  observed  the  child't  head  to  roll  with  the 
notion  of  the  hone.  It  was  fast  aaleep,  and  tied  to  the  Indian.  He 
stepped  behind  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  waltid  until  he  oould  shoot 
without  danger  to  the  child  or  its  mother. 

If  heu  he  considered  thf*  dtance  cettiiti,  lie  fitedi  and  the  litdijiiii 
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child  and  mother,  all  M  from  the  hone.  Brady  called  to  his  men, 
with  a  voioe  that  made  the  forest  ring,  to  surroand  t^ie  Indians,  and 
give  them  a  general  fire.  He  sprang  to  the  fallen  Indian's  powder  horn, 

but  could  not  pall  it  off.  Being  dressed  like  an  Indian,  the  woman 
thought  he  was  one,  and  said,  "Why  did  you  shoot  your  brother  !"  He 
caught  up  the  child,  saying,  '*  Jenny  Stoop,  I  am  Captain  Brady  ;  fol- 
low me,  and  I  will  secure  you  and  your  child."  He  caught  her  hand 
in  his,  carrying  the  child  under  the  other  arm,  and  dashed  into  the  brush. 
Many  guns  were  fired  at  him  but  no  ball  touched,  and  the  Indians, 
dreading  an  ambuscade,  were  glad  to  make  off.  The  next  day  he  ar- 
rived at  Fort  M'intosh,  witii  the  woman  and  her  chikl.  His  men  had 
got  there  before  him.  They  had  heard  his  war  whoop,  and  knew  thef 
were  Vidians  he  had  encoontered,  but  having  no  ammmiition,  had  taken 
to  their  heels  and  nm  oft  • 

A  CoNrucT  AT  "Brady's  Bkni>" — His  Adventure  with  Phouts. 

The  incursions  qf  the  Indians  had  become  so  frequent,  and  their  out- 
rages so  alarming,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  retaliate  upon  them 
the  injuries  of  war,  and  to  carry  into  the  country  occupied  by  Ihcm  the 
same  system  with  which  they  had  visited  the  se  ttlements.  For  this  pur- 
pose an  adequate  force  was  provided,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Broadhcad.  the  command  of  the  advance  guard  of  which  wasconiidod  to 
Captain  Brady. 

The  troops  proceeded  up  the  Allegheny  river,  and  had  arrived  near 
the  mouth  of  Kedbank  Creek,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Brady's 
Bend,  without  encountering  an  enemy.  Brady  and  his  mngers  were 
some  distance  in  front  of  the  main  body,  as  their  duty  required,  when 
they  suddenly  discovered  a  war  party  of  Indians  approaching  them. 
Relying  on  the  strength  of  the  main  body,  and  its  ability  to  force  the 
Indians  to  retreat,  and  anticipating,  as  Napoleon  did  in  the  battle  with 
the  Mamelukes,  that,  when  driven  back,  they  would  return  by  the  same 
route  they  had  advanced  on,  Brady  permitted  them  to  proceed  without 
hindrance,  and  hastened  to  seize  a  narrow  piss,  higher  up  the  river, 
where  the  rucks,  nearly  p'.T[i  tidicnlar,  api)r()a<  hed  the  river,  and  a  few 
determined  men  might  succc^fuUy  combat  superior  numbers. 

In  a  short  time  the  Indians  encountered  the  main  body  under  Broad- 
head,  and  were  driven  back.  In  full  and  swift  retreat  they  pressed  on 
to  gain  the  pass  between  the  rocks  and  the  river,  but  it  was  occupied 
by  Brady  and  his  rangers,  who  (ailed  not  to  pour  into  theirs/lying  col- 
umns a  most  destructive  fire.  Many  were  killed  on  the  bank,  and  many 
more  in  the  stream.  Onmplanter,  afterwards  the  distinguished  Chief  of 
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Ihe  Senecas,  but  then  a  young  man,  saved  himself  by  swimming.  The 
celebrated  war  chief  of  this  tribe,  Bald  £agle»  was  of  the  number  slaiD 

on  this  occasion. 

After  the  savages  had  crossed  the  river,  Brady  was  standing  on  the 
bank  wiping  his  rifle,  when  an  Indian,  exasi>erated  at  the  unexpected 
defeat  and  disgraceful  retreat  of  his  party,  and  supposing  himself  now 
safe  from  the  well-known  and  abhorred  enemy  of  his  race,  commenced 
abusing  him  in  broken  English,  calling  Brady  and  his  men  cowards, 
squaws,  and  the  like,  and  putting  himself  in  such  attitudes  as  he  piobap 
bly  thought  would  be  most  expressive  of  his  utter  contempt  of  them, 
wiien  Brady  had  cleaned  his  rifle  and  loaded  it,  he  sat  down  by  an  ash 
sapling,  and,  taking  sight  about  three  feet  above  the  Indian,  fired.  Aa 
the  rifle  cracked,  the  Indian  was  seen  to  shrink  a  little  and  then  limp 
off.  When  the  majn  army  arrived,  a  canoe  was  manned,  and  Brady 
and  a  few  men  crossed  to  where  the  Indian  had  been  seen.  They  found 
blood  on  the  ground,  and  had  followed  it  but  a  short  distance  when  the 
Indian  jumped  up,  struck  his  breast  and  said,  **  1  am  a  man."  It  was 
Brady's  wish  to  take  him  prisoner,  without  doing  him  further  harm. 
The  Indian  continuing  to  repeat,  "I  am  a  man" — "Yes,"  said  an 
Irisiiman,  who  was  along,  "By  St.  Patrick,  you're  a  purty  boy,"  and, 
before  Brady  could  arrest  the  blow,  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  the  Indian's 
brain. 

The  army  moved  onward,  and  after  destroying  all  the  Indians*  com, 
and  ravaging  the  Kenjua  flats,  returned  to  Pittsburgh. 

Shortly  after  Brady's  return  from  Sandusky,  he  proposed  to  Fhouts— 
a  Dutchman  of  uncommon  strength  and  activity  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  woods — to  go  scouting  up  the  Allegheny.  Phouts  jumped  at 
this,  and,  raising  himself  on  tip  toe,  and  bringing  his  heels  hard  down 
on  the  ground,  by  way  of  emphasis,  said  :  "  Tly  dander  und  lightnin', 
Oaptain,  I  would  rader  go  mit  you  as  to  any  of  de  finest  weddins  in  dis 
guntry  I" 

Next  morning  they  stealthily  left  the  fort,  traveled  all  day,  and  dis- 
covered smoke,  denoting  Indians.  Brady  desired  Phouts  to  stay  still 
while  he  would  reconnoitre,  but  the  irrepressible  Dutchman  refusetl, 
saying,  No,  by  dunder,  I  will  see  him,  too."  So  they  crept  up  and 
discovered  only  an  old  Indian  by  the  fire.  Phouts  was  for  diooting 
him  at  once,  but  Brady  prevented,  as  he  judged  that  those  absent  Irom 
the  camp  were  quite  numerous.  Next  morning  he  fell  upon  a  large 
trail  of  Indians,  about  a  day  or  more  old,  so  Brady  determined  to  go 
back  and  take  the  old  savage  prisoner,  and  carry  him  back  to  Pitts- 
burgh. The  Indian  was  'ying  on  his  back,  his  faithful  dog  by  his  sid«. 
Brady  now  silently  crept  forward,  tomahawk  in  hand,  until  within  a 
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few  feet  of  the  Indian,  wnen,  uttering  a  fierct  yell,  he  made  a  spring 
like  a  panther  and  clutched  the  Indian  hard  and  fast  by  the  throat. 
The  old  fellow  struggled  violently  at  first,  but  seeing  he  was  held  with 
firm  and  tenacious  grip,  he  gracefully  submitted  to  the  inevitable.  The 
dog  behaved  very  civilly,  uttering  merely  a  few  low  growls.  Phouts 
BOW  came  up  and  the  prisoner  was  tied.  When  fiie  Indian  found  he 
was  treated  kindly  and  was  to  be  carried  to  Pittsburgh,  he  showed  tfieni 
a  canoe,  and  all  embarked  and  encamped  all  night  at  the  mouiifa  of  the 
little  ran. 

Next  morning  Brady  started  to  get  some   jerk  "  they  had  hmig  np^ 

leaving  Phouts  in  cliarge  of  the  prisoner.  The  Vidian  complained  to 
the  Dutchman  that  the  cords  hurt  his  wrists  very  much,  and  he,  being  a 
tender  and  kind-hearted  fellow,  took  off  the  cords  entirely,  at  which 

the  redskin  appeared  very  grateful.  While,  however,  Phouts  was  busy 
with  something  else,  the  wary  savage  sprang  to  the  tree  against  which 
Phouts'  gun  stood  leaning,  and  leveled  at  the  Dutchman's  breast.  The 
trigger  was  pulled,  but  fortunately  the  bullet  whistled  harmlessly  past, 
taking  off  part  of  Phouts'  bullet  pouch.  One  stroke  of  Phouts'  toma- 
hawk settled  the  old  Indian  forever,  nearly  severing  the  head  from  the 
body. 

iirady,  hearing  the  report  of  the  rifle  and  the  ydl  of  Phouts,  hastOy 
ran  back,  where  he  found  the  Dutchman  astride  of  tiie  Mian's  body, 
calmly  examining  the  rent  in  his  own  pouch.  '<In  the  name  of 
Heaven,**  said  Brady,  "what  have  you  done?"  "Yost  k>ok,  Gab- 
tain,"  answered  the  fearless  Phouts,  'Wat  dis  d — d  red  rascal  vas  apout; " 
holding  up  to  view  the  hole  in  his  belt.  The  Indian's  scalp  was  then 
taken  off,  they  got  into  theur  canoe  and  returned  safely  to  Pittsburgh. 

Savn  HiMBitr  by  ▲  Shrewd  Dbvicc— A  Wbousalb  Km* 

Beaver  Valley  and  the  region  about  Fort  Mcintosh  was  one  of  Brady's 
famous  scouting  grounds.  In  one  of  his  trapping  and  hunting  excur- 
sions thereabouts,  he  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  In- 
dians who  had  closely  watched  his  movements.  To  have  shot  or  toma- 
hawked him  would  have  been  but  a  small  giatificalioii  to  that  of  satiat- 
ing their  levenge  by  burning  him  at  a  slow  fire,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  Indians  of  their  vilbige.  He  was  Oerefore  taken  alive  to  their  ea* 
campment,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Beaver  river,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  its  month.  After  the  usual  exultations  and  r^oicings  at  the 
CiptilEe  of  a  noted  enemy,  and  causing  him  to  run  the  gauntlet,  a  fire 
was  prefMwed,  ne^r  which  Brady  was  placed  after  being  stripped,  and 
with  his  arms  unbound.   Previous  to  tying  him  to  the  stake,  a  large 
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circle  ww  fiNned  around  of  Indkn  men,  women  and  children,  duidng 
and  yelling,  and  uttering  all  manner  of  threats  and  abuses  that  tbeii 
mall  knowledge  of  the  English  language  could  afford* 
The  prisoner  looked  on  these  preparations  for  death  and  on  his  sar- 

age  foe  with  a  firm  countenance  and  a  steady  eye,  meeting  all  theil 
threats  with  Indian  fortitude.  In  the  midst  of  their  dancing  and  rejoic- 
ing, a  squaw  of  one  of  their  chiefs  came  near  him,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms.  Quick  as  thought,  and  with  intuitive  prescience,  he  snatched  it 
from  her  and  threw  it  toward  the  fire.  Horror  stricken  at  the  sudden 
outrage,  the  Indians  simultaneously  rushed  to  rescue  the  infant  from  the 
flames.  In  the  midst  of  lliis  confusion,  Brady  darted  from  the  circle, 
overturning  all  that  came  in  his  way,  and  rushed  into  the  adjacent 
tidcket,  with  the  Indians  yelling  at  his  heels.  He  ascended  the  steep 
tadfi  of  a  hill  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  darting  down  the  opposite 
declhrity,  secreted  himself  in  the  deep  ravines  and  laurel  thicketi  that 
abound  for  several  miles  to  the  west  His  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  wonderful  activity,  enabled  him  to  elude  his  enemies,  and  reach  tha 
settlements  in  safety.  Another  version  of  this  event  furnished  1% 
maices  it  the  squaw  herself  that  the  Captain  pushed  on  the  fire. 

From  one  of  Brady's  spies,  who,  in  1851,  had  not  answered  to  the 
roll-call  of  death — one  who  served  with  him  three  years,  during  the 
most  trying  and  eventful  period  of  his  life — De  Hass  has  gatiiered 
the  following  incident:  On  one  of  their  scouting  expCLlitions  into  the 
Indian  country,  the  spies,  consisting  at  that  time  of  sixteen  men,  en- 
camped for  the  night  at  a  place  called  "Big  Shell  Camp."  Toward 
morning,  one  of  the  guard  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  immediately 
communicating  the  &ct  to  his  commander,  a  change  of  portion  was 
ordered.  Leading  his  men  to  an  elevated  point,  the  Indian  camp  was 
discovered  almost  beneath  them.  Cautiously  advancing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  camp,  six  Indians  were  discovered  standing  around  the  fire, 
while  several  others  lay  upon  the  ground,  apparently  asleep.  Brady  or- 
dered his  men  to  wrap  thenxselves  in  their  blankets  and  lie  down,  white 
he  kept  watch.  Two  hours  thus  passed  without  anything  material  oe>  ' 
currinc. 

As  day  began  to  appear,  Brady  roused  his  men  and  posted  them  side 
by  side,  himself  at  the  end  of  the  Hne.  When  all  were  in  readiness, 
the  commaniler  wxs  to  toucli,  with  his  elbow,  the  man  who  stood  next 
to  him,  and  the  conununication  was  to  p;ibs  successively  to  the  farthest 
end.  The  orden  then  were,  the  moment  the  Isst  man  was  toadied,  he 
should  dioot,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  discharge.  With 
the  fint  fiunt  ray  of  light  rose  six  Indians,  and  stood  around  tiie  fife. 
With  breatUesB  expectation  the  whites  waited  for  the  remainder  to  rias^ 
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but  failing,  and  apjirchending  a  discovery,  the  Captain  moved  his  el- 
bow, and  the  next  instant  the  wild  woods  rang  with  the  shrill  report  o£ 
the  rifles  of  the  spies.  Five  of  the  six  Imlians  fell  dead,  but  the  sixth, 
•creened  behind  a  tree,  escaped.  The  camp  being  large,  it  was  deemed 
lumfe  to  attack  it  fiirther,  and  a  retreat  was  hnmedkteljr  ordered. 

Soon  after  the  above  occurrencei  in  returning  Irom  a  similar  expedi- 
tion, and  when  about  two  miles  firom  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  «t  a 
place  admirably  adapted  for  an  ambuscade,  a  solitary  Indian  stepped 
forward  and  fired  upon  the  advancing  company.  Instantly,  on  firing, 
he  retreated  toward  a  deep  ravine,  into  which  the  savage  hoped  to  lead 
his  pursueiS.  But  Brady  detected  the  trick,  and,  in  a  voice  of  thunder^ 
ordered  his  men  to  tree.  No  sooner  had  tliis  been  done,  than  the  con- 
cealed foe  rushed  forth  in  great  numbers,  and  opened  upon  the  whites 
a  perfect  storm  of  leaden  hail.  The  brave  spies  rctnrntd  the  fire  wita 
spirit  and  effect ;  but  as  t':!cy  were  likely  to  lie  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers,  a  retreat  was  ordered  to  the  lop  of  the  hill,  and  thence  con- 
tinued until  out  of  danger.  The  whites  lost  one  man  in  this  engage- 
ment, and  two  wounded.  The  Indian  loss  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  twenty,  in  killed  and  wounded. 

CuRiKG  A  "Sick  Gun*'— A  Bracb  at  a  Single  Shot 

Captain  Brady  possessed  all  the  elements  of  a  brave  and  successful 
scout*  Like  Marion,  "he  consulted  with  his  men  respectfully,  heard 
them  patiently,  weighed  their  suggestions,  and  silently  made  his  owii 
conclusions.  Tliey  knew  his  determination  only  by  his  actions."  Brady 
had  but  few  superiors  as  a  wooilsman :  he  would  strike  out  into  the  heart 
of  the  wilderness,  and,  with  no  guide  but  the  sun  by  day  and  the  stars 
by  night,  or,  in  their  absence,  then  by  such  natural  marks  as  the  bark 
and  tups  of  trees,  he  would  move  ou  steadily  in  a  direct  line  toward  his 
point  of  destination.  He  always  avoided  beaten  paths  and  the  borders 
of  streams,  and  never  was  known  to  leave  his  track  behind  him.  In 
this  manner  he  eluded  pursuit  and  defied  detection.  He  was  often 
vainly  hunted  by  his  own  men,  and  was  more  likely  to  find  them  than 
Hbsy  him. 

When  Brady  was  once  out  on  a  forest  excursion  with  some  friendly 
Indians  killing  game  for  the  Fort  Pitt  garrison,  his  tomahawk  slippeo 

and  severely  wounded  his  knee,  obliging  him  to  camp  out  for  sometime 
with  the  Indians.  (>;ie  of  these,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Wilson, 
Brady  saw  one  evening  cuniing  home  in  a  great  hurry  and  kicking  his 
squaw.  Without  saying  a  word  he  then  began  to  unbreech  his  gun 
The  squaw  went  away,  and  returned  soon  alter  with  some  roots,  wliich, 
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tfttr  raMag  «Ieia,  ik*      !Bto  a  ksttlt  to  boil.    Whflt  boiling, Wilson 

corked  up. the  muzzle  of  his  gun  and  stuck  the  breech  into  the  kettle, 
and  continued  it  there  until  the  plug  flew  out  of  the  muzzle.  He  then 
took  it  out  and  put  it  into  the  stock.  Brady,  knowing  the  Indians  were 
very  "superstitious,"  did  not  speak  to  him  until  he  saw  him  wiping  ha 
gun-  He  then  called  to  him,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  Wilson 
carae  to  the  Captain  and  said  that  his  gun  had  been  very  sick,  that  she 
could  not  shoot;  he  had  been  just  giving  her  a  vomit,  and  she  was  noir 
wdL  Whetiier  tihe  vomit  helped  the  gun  or  only  strengthened  Wilson^ 
nervest  the  Cftptain  could  not  tell,  but  he  averred  that  WUson  killed  ten 
deer  the  next  day. 

Near  Beaver,  Bt.,  (formerly  Fort  Mdntosh,)  exist  three  localitieii 
respectively  called  Brady's  Run,  Brady's  Path  and  Brady's  Hill.  The 
following  incident,  furnished  us,  ended  on  the  last.  The  Captain  started 
from  Pittsburgh  with  a  few  picked  men  on  a  scout  towards  the  Sandusky 
villages.  On  their  return  they  were  hotly  pursued,  and  all  killed  but 
the  leader.  He  succeeded  in  getting  back  as  far  as  the  hill  now  called 
after  him,  not  wounded,  but  nearly  dead  with  fatigue.  He  knew  well 
he  was  being  relentlessly  tr.u  ked,  and  that  if  he  did  not  resort  to  some 
shrewd  Indian  trick,  he  wuuld  be  lost.  After  cudgeling  his  brains  awhile 
he  hit  upon  the  following : 

Selecting  a  large  tree  lately  blown  down,  and  having  a  very  thick, 
leafy  end,  he  walked  back  very  carefully  in  his  tracks  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  than  turned  about  and  again  trod  in  his  old  steps  as  &r  as  the 
tree.  This  was  to  insure  the  Indians  following  him  thither.  He  then 
walked  along  the  tnink  and  snugly  ensconced  himself  among  the  dense 
frondage  at  its  end.  Here  he  sat  with  rifle,  specially  loaded,  all  ready 
for  duty.  He  counted  upon  his  pursuers  tracking  him  that  far,  and 
then,  seeing  no  further  trace  of  him,  and  it  being  at  the  end  of  a  long 
day's  tramp,  tlint  they  would  squat  on  tlie  tree  in  a  line  for  consultation. 
Nor  was  he  disappointed.  After  he  had  been  thus  secreted  for  some 
time,  and  was  gaining  a  fine  rest,  three  Indians,  with  eyes  bent  earth- 
wards like  nosing  houiuLs,  came  up  in  hot  pursuit.  Coming  to  the  tree, 
they  closely  examined  for  the  trail  beyond,  but  not  finding  any,  they 
were  nonplused,  and  sat  down  to  con6b  tc^ether. 

The  waidng  scout  now  raised  bis  long,  black,  unerring  tube,  drew  a 
careful  bead  for  his  line  shot,  when  flash  1  crack!  and  down  ttunbled 
one  of  his  quarry  dead  and  the  other  two  wounded.  With  a  silent 
chuckle  at  the  suooess  of  his  wile,  Brady  leaped  to  the  encounter  with 
ehibbad  riflt,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  succeeded  in  killing  both  sav- 
agoi.  Quiatly  Mcuriag  the  whole  three  sealps,  he  made  his  way  back 
to  the  fort.   They  had  to  hunt  in  gangs  who  woukl  take  Brady. 
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The  Lomb  Hunter's  Revenge — A  Dread  Holocaust. 

At  another  time,  ajbottt  the  dose  of  the  Revolution,  Brady  started 
with  two  tried  companions — Thomas  Bevington  and  Benjamiii  Biggs — 
from  Fort  Mcintosh  to  Fort  Pitt.  They  debated  for  some  time  which 
Bi'le  of  the  Ohio  they  would  take,  but  finally  selected  the  northern, 
or  l^gstown  shore,  along  which  ran  the  beaten  Indian  trail.  Moving 
rapidly  forward  they  came  to  where  Sewickley  now  stands,  but  where  at 
that  time  was  only  the  solitary  cabin  of  a  hunter  named  Albert  Gray- 
one  of  that  roving,  dare-devil,  wild-turkey  breed,  that  must  be  alwayi 
a  little  in  advance  of  outposts. 

Upon  approaching  this  cabin,  Brady  suddenly  came  upon  '*Liidiaa 
sign,"  and  bidding  his  men  crouch  down,  went  ahead  to  leoonnoitre. 
In  a  short  time  he  heard  a  noise  to  one  skte,  and  befadd  Gray  himself 
coming  along  on  hofseback,  with  a  deer  laid  acroas  behind.  Badf 
being  dressed  and  painted,  as  usual,  like  an  Indian,  had  to  wait  till  the 
hunter  was  abreast,  when  he  suddenly  sprang  forth  and  jerked  Gray 
from  his  horse,  saying  hurriedly,  as  the  other  offered  fierce  resistance, 
"Don't  strike;  I  am  Captain  Brady!  for  God's  sake  keep  quiet  I" 
The  twain  now  stealthily  advanced,  and  to  their  horror  saw  the  ruins  of 
Gray's  little  cabin  smoking  in  the  distance.  It  was  as  Brady  feared. 
The  savages  had  been  at  their  helhbh  work.  Gray's  feelings  may  be 
imagined.  Unrecking  of  the  danger,  he  madly  nishcd  forward,  rifle  in 
band,  more  cautiously  followed  by  the  ranger,  1  iic  ruins  were  care- 
fully examined,  but  finding  no  bodies,  it  was  concluded  that  the  whole 
fiunily  were  made  captive.  Not  an  instant  to  be  lodt  t  Hie  letreating 
trail  was  brood  and  fresh,  denoting  a  large  party  of  Indians.  The  two 
lurking  scouts  were  now  rejoined,  and  an  eager,  anxious  conference 
followed.  One  advised  to  go  to  Fort  Pitt  and  the  other  to  Fort  Mcin- 
tosh, about  equidistant,  for  aid,  but  Brady  said,  "  Come  I  FoUow 
me!" 

The  punAiit  was  commenced  at  two  P.  M.  Brady  was  a  thorough 
woodsman,  and  knew  the  *'lay"  of  that  country,  with  its  ravines,  points 
and  short  cuts,  better  than  the  redskins  themselves.  Sure,  by  the  tread 
of  the  trail,  that  the  marauders  were  making  for  Big  Beaver  ford,  he  so 
Kh.apcd  his  course  as  to  intercept,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  overtake  them 
at  this  pomt.  Right  as  a  trivet;  for  on  approaching  the  river  he  found' 
their  plain  trail,  aukmg,  as  iirady  supposed,  for  a  wild,  secluded  glen 
through  which  a  strsam,  now  kn«wa  as  Brady's  Run,  brawled  its  devi- 
•OS  way. 

A.  cIoBt  inspactkm  and  study  of  the  tiaoei  indicated  a  party  of  n 
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least  a  doten.  The  odds  were  very  large,  but  the  anguish  and  imi» 
tieiioe  of  the  bereaved  husband  and  father  were  so  great  that  a  sudden 
night  attack  was  resolved  upon.  Secreting  themselves,  therefore,  they 
patiently  bided  their  tine  until  dusk,  when,  crossing  the  Beaver,  they 

entered  the  savage  and  sequestered  ravine  on  the  other  side,  and  soon 
descried — riglit  beside  a  famous  spring — the  camp  fire  of  the  cruel  kid- 
nappers. The  un recking  Indians  were  at  tiieir  evening  meal,  the  cap- 
tives— among  wliom  wxs  a  strange  woman  and  two  cinldren  beside 
Gray's — sitting  apart  by  themselves.  The  sight  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren made  Gray's  heart  thump,  and  he  was  like  a  bloodhound  held  in 
leadL  But  Brady  sternly  rebuked  his  impatience,  and  firmly  restrained 
him.  Their  only  chance  for  success  was  to  wait  until  the  leds  were 
asleep.  If  evil  had  bem  intended  to  the  captives,  it  would  have  been 
intlirted  befofe  that.  They  must  trust  only  to  knife  and  tomahawk, 
and  must  all  crawl  to  the  side  of  the  sleeping  savages,  each  man  select- 
ing his  victim. 

And  now  the  fire  has  nearly  died  out,  and  the  Indian  camp  is  at  rest. 
No  watch  dog  there  to  betray  the  four  scouts,  who,  making  no  more 
noise  than  their  own  shadows,  draw  themselves,  like  so  many  serpents, 
slowly  but  surely  forward.  A  branch  suddenly  snaps  beneath  the  knee 
of  Biggs  1  Not  much  of  a  noise,  but  loud  and  distinct  enough 
.  to  cause  one  of  the  swarthy  sons  of  the  forest  to  spring  to  a  sitting  po- 
sition, and — with  hcatl  bent  in  direction  of  the  alarm,  and  with  ear  in- 
tensely attent  to  the  slightest  sound — to  listen,  listen,  listen.  The  four 
avengers  lay  prone  on  the  grass,  their  hands  on  their  knife  handles  and 
iheir  hearts  beating  like  muffled  drums.  The  strain  was  truly  dread- 
ful, but  perfect  silence  u  maintained — no  sound  but  the  fiunt  chirp  of 
a  wood  cricket— BO  delicate  that  scarce  could  anything  live  between  it 
and  silence. 

The  dusky  statue,  his  suspicions  at  length  hilled,  gives  the  dying 
embers  a  stir,  and,  with  a  sleepy  yawn,  sinks  again  to  slumber.  He  has 
thus  lighted  his  own  and  his  companions'  way  to  death,  for  when  all  was 
again  quiet,  a  low  cluck  from  Brady  gives  the  signal  of  advance. 
Noiselessly  as  rattlers,  each  of  the  four  drags  himself  alongside  of  a 
sleeping  savage,  a  tomahawk  in  each  right  hand  and  a  knife  between  the 
teeth.  The  four  gleaming  inbirunicnisof  vengeance  are  now  suspended 
above  the  unconscious  sleepers,  and  at  another  low  cluck  from  Brady, 
ahaOof  murderous  blows  descends. 

What  a  contrast  now !  the  whole  camp  is  a  scene  of  the  direst  confu- 
sion and  alarm.  The  remaining  savages  leap  to  their  feet  in  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  escape  the  pursuing  blades.  Every  one  is  sooner  or  later  dis< 
patched.  The  captives  at  6rst  fled  in  alarm,  but  finding  preserveis  at 
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hand,  soon  retimed  and  were  restored  to  their  friends.  The  spring  by 
the  side  of  which  the  Indians  campeil  was  afterwards,  in  memory  of 
this  swift  retribution  and  dreadful  tragedy,  called  the  «Bloody  Spring.'* 

Tracked  by  a  Doc — An  Indian  Camp  Attacked. 

Once  on  ^turning  from  a  scout,  Brady  was  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
in  expectation  of  being  trailed,  and  taking  every  precaution  to  avoid 
pursuit,  such  as  keeping  on  the  driest  ridfjes  and  walking  on  logs  when- 
ever they  suited  his  course,  he  found  he  was  followed  by  Indians.  His 
practiced  eye  would  occasionally  tiiscovcr  in  the  distance,  an  Indian 
hopping  to  or  from  a  tree,  or  other  screen,  autl  advancing  on  his  traiL 
After  being  satisfied  of  die  fact,  he  staled  it  to  his  men  and  told  them 
no  Indian  could  thus  pursue  him,  after  the  precautions  he  had  taken, 
without  having  a  dog  on  his  trade.  "I  will  stop,"  said  Brady,  ** and 
shoot  the  dog  and  then  we  can  get  along  better.'*  He  selected  the  root 
of  a  tall  chestnut  tree  which  had  fallen  w^ward,  for  his  place  of  am- 
bush. He  walked  from  the  west  end  of  the  tree  or  log  to  the  east,  and 
sat  down  in  the  pit  made  by  the  raising  of  the  roots.  He  had  not  been 
long  there  when  a  small  slut  mounted  the  log  at  the  west  end  and  with 
her  nose  to  the  trunk  approached  him.  Close  behind  her  followed  a 
plumed  warrior.  Brady  had  his  choice.  He  preferred  shooting  the 
slut,  which  he  did;  slie  rolled  od  the  log  stone  dead,  and  the  warrior, 
with  a  loud  whoop,  sprang  into  the  woods  and  disappeared.  He  mm 
followed  no  further. 

On  another  occasion  tlie  Indians  had  made  a  destructive  raid  upon 
the  Sewickley  settlement  and  the  Fort  Pitt  soldiers  were  out  to  cliastise 
them.  Brady  took  five  men  and  his  pe/  Indian  and  abo  went  out,  but 
in  an  entirely  different  direction.  He  crossed  the  Allegheny  and  pro- 
ceeded straight  up  that  stream,  rightly  conjecturing  that  the  invaders 
must  have  descended  it  in  canoes.  He,  therefore,  carefully  examined 
the  months  of  all  the  little  streams  on  his  way,  and  when  opposite  to  the 
Mahoning,  his  sagacity  was  rewarded,  for  there  lay  the  canoes  drawn  up 
to  the  bank.  He  instantly  retreated  down  the  river,  and  at  night  made 
a  raft  and  crossed  to  the  otlier  side.  He  then  proceeded  up  to  the 
creek,  and  found  tluit  the  Indians  had  in  the  meantime  crossed  it,  as  the 
canoes  were  now  on  the  other  side. 

The  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mahoning  being  rough  and  the 
Stream  high,  tl.c  current  was  very  rapid,  and  it  was  not  until  after  sev- 
rral  ineffectual  attempts,  that  the  Brady  parly  crossed,  two  or  thr«e 
miles  (turn  the  mouth.  Then  tbey  made  t  fiie,  dried  their  dotfaeii  In* 
ipect^Hl  tlieir  «ntB|  ttid  ttoved  toiMtds  the  tiidiim  eamp,       wtt  <Nt 
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the  second  bank  of  the  river.  Brady  placed  his  men  at  sonre  distaiw* 
on  the  lower  bank.  The  Indians  had  captured  a  stallion,  which  they 
had  fettered  and  turned  to  pasture  on  the  lower  bank.  One  of  them, 
probably  the  owner,  came  down  to  him  frequently,  and  troubled  our 
party  greatly.  The  horse,  too,  seemed  desiroai  to  keep  with  tfafim,  and 
it  requixed  considerable  ctrcumspectum  to  avoid  all  intoKOuae  with 
either.  Brady  became  so  provoked  that  he  strongly  desiiid  to  kill  the 
Indian,  bat  his  calmer  judgment  prevented  this,  as  likelj  to  hanud  a 
•  more  important  achievement. 

Brady  being  desirous  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  Indians  and  the 
position  of  the  guns,  crept  up  so  close  that  the  ptt  Indian  would  accom- 
pany him  no  further.  While  he  was  thus  watching,  an  Indian  rose  and 
came  so  close  to  liim  that  he  could  have  touched  him  with  his  foot. 
However,  he  discovert  nothing,  and  returned  to  his  blanket  and  was 
soon  asleep. 

Brady  returned  to  his  men  and  posted  them,  and  in  silence  they 
awaited  the  light.  When  it  appeared,  tiie  Indians  arose  and  stood 
around  their  fires.  When  the  signal  was  given,  seven  rifles  cracked  and 
five  Indians  fell  dead.  Brady  gave  his  well-known  war  cry,  and  the 
party  charged  and  secured  all  the  guns.  The  remaining  Indians  in- 
stantly fled.  One  was  pursued  by  the  trace  of  his  blood,  but  soon  he 
seemed  to  have  succeeded  in  staunching  this.  The  pei  Indian  then  gave 
the  ay  of  a  young  wolf,  which  was  answered  by  the  wounded  man,  and 
the  pursuit  was  renewed.  A  second  time  the  wolf  cry  was  given  and 
answered,  and  the  pursuit  continued  into  a  "  wind-fall." 

Here  the  savage  must  have  seen  his  pursuers,  for  he  answered  no 
more;  but  Brady,  three  weeks  afterwards,  found  his  body.  Taking  the 
horse  and  the  plunder,  the  party  returned  to  Pittsburgh,  most  of  them 
descending  in  the  Indian  canoes.  Three  days  after  their  return,  the 
first  detacliment  of  seekers  came  in.  They  reported  that  they  had  fol- 
lowed the  Indians  closely,  but  that  the  latter  had  escaped  in  their 
canoes. 

Brady  told  a  Mr.  Sumerall  that  he  once  started  ont  alone  from  Wheels 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  prisoners,  not  scalps.  .He  was  gone 
over  two  weeks  and  returned  with  five  prisoners — an  Indian  and  squaw» 
one  boy  and  girl  and  a  pappoose.  He  proceeded  to  two  VHUiges  and  se- 
creted himself  in  a  swamp.  He  saw  this  family  enter  intoa cabin  lying 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  tlut  night  he  broke  open  the  door, 
told  them  who  he  was  and  that'if  they  made  one  murmur  he  would  slay 
them  all.  The  warrior  bad  heard  of  Brady  and  knew  he  woukl  do  as 
ke  said. 

Brady  told  them  if  tkey  would  go  peaceably  with  him,  be  would  takf 
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them  safely.    He  made  the  squaw  carry  the  pappoow  and  drove  the 

whole  before  him,  traveling  only  by  night.  He  was,  as  he  expected  to 
be,  pursued,  but  he  had  selected  his  resting  places  so  that  he  could  reach 
them  by  wading  up  or  down  a  stream  to  them,  and  as  "  water  leaves  no 
trail,"  he  thus  threw  his  pursuers  off  the  track.  Sumerall  described  to 
a  Mr.  Wadsworth  the  position  of  the  two  villages  so  accurately,  that 
several  years  after  the  latter  was  traveling  through  that  part  of  Ohio,  and 
identified  them  as  Greentown  aud  Jerometown,  between  Mansfield  and 
wootcer* 

•*  Brady's  Leap  *'  Over  the  Cuyahoga  River. 

Brady's  toed  leap  of  twenty*five  odd  feet  has  been  by  manyoonsido 
ered  a  myth  of  romance,  and  by  others  has  been  located  on  Slippery 

Rock  Creek,  or  in  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  but  we  have  received  so  much 
detailed  information  about  this  asserted  /<ra/>,  that  we  not  only  feel  cer- 
tain il  did  take  place,  but  that  it  was  made  by  Brady  over  theCuydiofpi 

river. 

General  L.  V.  Bierce,  the  aged  and  honored  antiquarian  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  writes  us  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  not  only  as  to  the 
fact,  but  also  as  to  the  exact  locality  where  it  occurred.  The  place,  he 
writes,  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  "Brady's  Leap."  The  little 
lake  in  which  he  afterwards  concealed  himself,  also  bears  to  tliis  day  the 
name  of  Brady's  Lake.  The  tradition  of  his  fight  with  the  savages  on 
the  south  shore  of  that  same  lake,  has  been  confirmed  by  skulls  and  « 
sword  having  been  found  there;  and,  moreover,  he  heard  the  story  narra- 
ted  by  John  Jacobs,  Henry  Stough  and  John  Haymaker,  all  friends  of 
Brady,  and  who  asserted  they  had  it  firom  his  own  mouth.  Haymaker 
and  Wadsworth  both  measured  the  Stream  where  the  leap  was  made,  and 
found  it  twenty-five  feet  across  and  some  thirty  feet  above  the  water. 
Brady  jumped  from  the  west  to  the  east  side  and  caught  the  bushes  on 
the  steep,  rocky  cliff,  slipping  down  some  three  or  four  feet  before  he 
recovered  himself. 

But  let  us  briefly  and  in  substance  narrate  the  story  as  told  by  Brady 
himself  to  Sumerall  and  by  him  to  F.  Wadsworth.  Tliere  is  a  small 
lake  in  Portage  county,  Ohio,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Brady's 
Lake,  and  on  the  south  side  of  winch  Brady  had  a  severe  battle.  Ha 
had  collected  a  company  of  twenty  for  a  scout  in  the  Sandusky  country, 
but  was  waylaid  by  a  much  superior  force  at  this  Udce,  and  his  whole 
company  cut  off  but  himself  and  one  more.  Many  years  after,  Wads- 
worth ttid  Haymaker  hunted  up  the  precise  locality,  and  by  scraping 
away  the  earth  and  leaves,  found  many  skaUs  and  hnma  boBM  and  « 
basket-hilted  swonL 
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At  another  time — the  saiv.e  occasion,  according  to  some,  when  he  threw 
either  the  chiefs  squaw  or  her  child  uj^on  the  fire  built  for  himself— 
Brady  was  hotly  pursued  from  Sandusky  for  about  a  liundred  miles. 
When  he  arrived  near  the  Cuyahoga,  (which  stream  he  intendctl  crossing 
at  the  "Standing  Stone,")  he  found  he  was  iieadcd  on  all  sid^is.  He 
reached  the  stream  at  the  rocky  gorge  where  the  contracted  current 
rashes  through,  as  it  were,  a  narrow  fissure  in  the  rocks.  Finding  him- 
self thus  hemmed  in,  Biady  summoned  all  his  energies  for  the  mighty 
leap,  and,  as  stated,  caught  by  the  hushes  on  the  other  side.  When  the 
pursuing  savages  saw  the  flying  jump,  they  stood  astonished,  and  then 
set  up  a  terrific  yell,  three  or  four  of  them  firing  at  hun  and  wounding 
him  in  the  leg. 

Very  soon  he  found  the  Indians  had  crossed  the  river  at  the  "Standing 
Stone,"  and  were  again  in  hot  ptirsiiit.  When  he  arrived  at  the  lake, 
finding  the  savages  rapidly  gainit.g  on  him,  and  his  wound  greatly 
troubling  him,  he  concluded  that  unless  he  could  secrete  himself  some- 
where, he  was  gone.  Plunging  into  the  water,  he  made  his  way  to  a 
place  that  was  covered  with  lily  pa<ls  or  pond  lilies.  Fortunately  he 
found  that  he  could  keep  his  face  under  water  by  breathing  through  the 
hollow  stem  of  a  weed.  The  Indians  were  not  long  after  him.  Fol-  * 
lowing  his  bloody  trail,  they  tracked  him  into  the  water  and  made  mi* 
nate  search  for  him,  but  concluding  that— severely  wounded  as  he  was-^ 
he  had  preferred  drovming  himself  to  losing  his  life  and  scalp  at  their 
hands,  they  finally  gave  up  the  search.  Brady  heard  the  Indians  hunt- 
ing around  all  that  day  and  part  of  the  night,  and  then  made  good  his 
escape. 

But  Judge  Moses  Hampton,  of  Pittsburgh,  gives  us  still  other  inform- 
ation, gathered  not  only  from  a  personal  visit  to  the  locality  of  the  leap, 
but  from  details  derived  from  his  father  over  fifty  years  ago.  He  writes 
us  that  tlie  place  where  Urady  leaped  is  at  the  Franklin  Mills,  Pt»rtage 
county,  Ohio,  within,  two  miles  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  Rail- 
road. While  there  he  was  informed  that  the  distance  leaped  was  twen- 
ty-seven  feet  six  inches.  After  the  search  for  Brady  liad  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Indians,  they  returned  to  make  a  more  careM  survey  ol 
the  ^t  of  this  extraordinary  leap. 

After  carefully  contemplating  the  whole  scene,"  contimieB  tho 
Judge,  "and  being  unwilling  to  admit  (and  this  is  a  well-known  trait 
of  Indian  character)  that  any  white  man  can  excel  an  Indian  in  feats 
of  activity,  they  gradually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  a 
man,  but  a  turkey,  and  flew  across,  saying,  <he  no  man,  he  turkey;  he 
flew,'  and  in  order  to  commemorate  that  flict,  they  carved  on  a  rock 
close  by  a  rude  representation  of  a  turkey's  foot.   This  remained  an 
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OSrrrt  of  rnnosity  to  hundretis  till  the  Summer  of  '56,  when,  being  at 
iiic  place,  and  rinding  the  rock  was  about  to  be  quarried,  I  obtained 
penninon  to  have  that  part  of  the  rock  containing  the  carving  of  thii 
turkey's  foot  cot  out,  which  I  brought  home,  and  untU  recently  held  in 
my  possession." 

Brady's  TftiAL — ^Marriage  to  Drusilla  Swearingen — His  Death. 

At  one  time  Brady  had  to  stand  a  trial  at  Pittsburgh  for  the  killing, 
in  time  of  peace,  of  a  gang  of  redskins.    It  was  proved  by  him  that 

these  savages  had  been  on  a  plundering  and  scalping  raid  among  the 
Chartiers  settlements,  and  tliat  he,  selecting  sonv  of  his  tried  followers, 
hftd  made  a  rapid  pursuit,  and  waylaid  them  at  the  Ohio  river  crossing 
near  Heaver,  thus  justifying  the  attack  as  nothing  but  a  swift  punishment 
for  flagrant  acts  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  savages.  The  trial 
created  great  excitement  at  the  time,  and  was  ably  argued.  Public  senti- 
ment—which had  been  lately  greatly  excited  by  savage  maratids— was 
overwhelmingly  in  (avor  of  Brady,  and  he  was  triumphantly  acquitted. 

One  of  the  minor  incidents  of  the  trial  may  be  noticed,  as  exhibiting 
an  Indian's  idea  of  the  paramount  claims  of  friendship.  Guyasutha, 
the  ftmed  Mingo  Chief,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  for  Brady,  and  swore 
irery  extravagantly  in  his  favnr — in  fact,  far  more  than  Brady  wanted. 
After  the  session  was  over,  tiie  bystanders  gathered  about  the  chief  and 
twitted  him  considerably  for  his  reckless  swearing.  Drawing  himself 
up  with  great  dignity,  and  striking  his  brawny  breast,  the  old  chief 
gave  this  significant  reply,  •*  Why  me  no  swear  vely  hard?  Guyasutha 
vely  big  friend  to  Captain  Blady." 

Of  Brady's  private  and  social  life  it  is  very  difficult  to  jjather  reliable 
pariiculars.  About  a//  these  old  Indian  fighters  there  was  so  much  of 
mystery  and  romance,  and  the  feats  attributed  to  them  come  to  us  with 
such  changes  of  locality  and  incident,  that  it  is  hard  to  sift  the  true 
from  the  false.  We  have  tried,  in  every  instance,  to  get  at  near 
faeis  as  possible,  rejecting  all  that  is  doubtful  or  improbable. 
Lyman  C.  Draper,  who  is  excellent  authority,  writes  us  that  Brady 
married,  about  the  year  1786,  Miss  Drusilla  Swearingen,  daughter  of 
Capta'n  Van  Swearingen — "  Indian  Van,"  he  was  called  on  the  border 
. — a  gallant  officer  in  General  Morgan's  Rifle  Corps.  Dnisilla  was  a 
^rery  jn-ntle  ami  beautiful  !:i'Iy,  and  was  sent  East  for  her  education. 
After  the  Revolution  Captain  Swearingen  forted  and  settled  where 
V.'tllsburg,  West  Va.,  now  stands. 

It  is  a  tradition  tliat  the  gentle  Drusilla  was  first  wooed  by  Dr.  Brad- 
tgrd,  of  Wluikcy  Insurrection  notoriety,  but  Brady  returned  from  a 
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long  trip  to  Kentucky  just  in  time  to  secure  the  coveted  prize.  Hei 
father  objected  at  first  to  his  daughter's  marrying  Brady,  on  acamnt  of 
his  loviog  and  dangerous  scout's  life,  but  afterwards  gave  his  consent 
There  was  some  foundation  for  this  objection,  for  we  have  learned  that 
the  fond  and  lovely  wife  suffered  untokL  miseries  when  her  reckless  hus- 
band was  absent  on  distant  scoots  longer  than  the  time  agreed  on  for 
return.  Dr.  Darby  once  witnessed  the  meeting  between  husband  and 
wife  on  such  an  occasion  and  states  it  as  having  been  very  affecting. 

The  exact  time  of  Captain  Brady's  death  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  fix  definitely.  It  was  probably  somewliere  near  the  year  1800. 
Joseph  Quiglcy,  who  lived  in  the  Chartiers  settlement,  which  Brady 
made  his  headquarters  during  a  large  poriion  of  liis  bachelor  life,  says 
that  he  frequently  saw  Brady  at  his  father's  house,  and  that  he  looked 
much  older  than  he  really  was.  He  walked  quite  lame  from  the  wound 
received  in  his  leg  at  the  time  he  leaped  the  Cuyahoga  river.  He  was 
also  Uien  pretty  deaf,  which  he  attributed  to  lying  so  long  in  the  lake 
where  he  was  chased  after  he  made  his  famous  leap.  Quigley  says  that 
it  was  John  Dillow  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stoup  or  Sprott,  who 
were  with  Brady  on  the  Indian  eiccursion  terminated  by  the  leap,  and 
that  when  he  approached  the  lake  he  swam  out  to  a  log,  surrounded  by 
pond  lilies  and  secreted  himself  beneath,  but  kept  his  face  just  above 
water. 

Brady  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  West  Liberty,  West  Va., 
where  he  di^d.  **  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well."  He  left  two 
sons,  both  now  dead.  His  wife  subsecjuenily  married  again,  moved  tQ 
Tyler  county,  Ya.,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 
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ANDY  POE'S  FAMOUS  FJGHT  WITH  BIC.KOOT 
'  TUB  Only  Rcliablb  Aocount  Evbr  Yet  Poblishid. 

The  narrations  of  the  famous  combat  between  the  brothers  Poe  and 
Bigfoot  are  very  much  mixed  up  in  the  old  border  books,  Doddridge 
and  those  who  follow  him  substituting  the  name  of  Adam  for  that  ot 
Andy,  while  others  have  made  the  date  of  the  occurrence  17S2,  instead 
*  of  1 781.  The  s.ibjoined  detailed  narrative  of  the  desjieiale  fight,  is 
from  tiie  pen  of  Simpson  R.  Poe,  of  Ravenna,  O.,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
Andrew  Poe,  and  who  possesses  the  verf  tcmuihav^  which  BigfboC 
wielded  in  the  sanguinary  encounter.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
this  account  the  only  conect  one. 

Andrew  Poe  was  bom  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  September 
30th,  1743.  His  father,  George  Poe,  possessed  a  large  property  in  that 
county,  but  died  when  Andrew  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  Soon  after 
Andrew  became  of  age,  fmding  he  would  get  none  of  his  father's  estate, 
he  left  his  mother  and  brotlicr,  with  whom  he  had  still  lived,  and  came 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  worked  in  tliat  neighborhood  for  several  years 
until  he  acquired  a  little  projicrty.  He  then,  in  company  with  two 
young  men,  went  to  Harmon's  Creok,  in  Washington  county,  Pa., 
(then  Virginia,)  where  each  of  ihtm  selected  for  himself  a  tract  of  land, 
and  comuicnccd  making  the  first  improvements  in  tlut  part,  and  pur- 
lued  their  labors  undisturbed  for  several  years.  Adam  Poe  was  six  years 
younger  than  Andrew*  When  he  became  of  age  Andrew  returned  to 
Mar)'land  and  induced  him  to  come  to  Harmon's  Creek,  and  Adam 
also  took  up  a  fiirm,  and  their  little  settlement  increased  to  ten  or  twelve 
laroiUes.   Adam  Poe  was  married  in  1778,  and  Andrew  in  1780. 

The  Indians  became  very  troublesome  about  this  time.  This  little 
stttlement  was  about  twelve  miles  back  from  the  Ohio  river.  We  In- 
dians very  oflcn  came  across  the  river  into  the  settlement  in  small  par- 
ties, and  killed  a  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Such  as  were  active  on 
fool  went  in  small  scouting  parties  into  the  Indian  settlements  to  learn 
their  strength  and  retaliate  their  injuries.  Andrew  Poe  went  frequently 
on  those  ex(  ursions,  as  he  was  of  a  daring  spirit  and  inured  to  all  the 
perils  of  the  woods.  At  one  tunc,  in  the  Spring  of  17S1,  whilst 
Andrew  Poe,  Robert  Wallace  and  Robert  Kennedy  were  on  a  scout  in 
the  Indian  settlement,  a  party  of  Indians  came  into  their  neighborhood 
and  killed  the  wife  and  chikl  (about  a  year  old)  of  Robert  iVallaoe^ 
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irho  lived  oearert  neiglibor  to  Andrew  Poe.   The  same  year,  In  the  * 
month  of  June,  a  party  of  Indians,  seven  in  number,  came  into  the 
settlement*  and  about  midnight  broke  into  the  house  of  William  Jade* 
son,  a  man  oi  about  sixty  yean  of  age;  he  being  alone  in  the  house, 
they  took  iiiin  prisoner. 

They  next  tried  to  break  into  anotlicr  hoMw,  where  were  several  men, 
but  failing  to  get  in,  they  made  off  with  Jackson.  These  men  imme<li- 
ately  gave  the  alarm;  the  whole  settlement  was  collet  te<l,  and  it  was 
found  that  Jackson  was  missing.  They  made  ])reparations  for  following 
the  Indians  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  their  trail,  which  was 
very  visible  in  the  thick  and  high  growth  of  herbage.  Twelve  of  their 
number,  mounted  on  horseback,  pursued  at  the  greatest  possible  speed 
until  they  reached  the  top  of  the  river  hill,  which  was  about  twelve 
miles.  There  they  hitched  their  hones,  as  the  hill  was  steep,  and  tnv«- 
eled  on  foot.  When  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  near  to  the 
river,  the  trail  turned  down  the  river,  and  in  crossing  a  little  rivulet  that 
put  into  the  river,  Andrew  observed  that  where  the  Indians  had  steiq>ed 
into  the  water  it  was  still  riley,  and  cautioned  the  men  to  keep  quiet; 
that  the  Indians  were  very  near  and  would  hear  them  and  kill  the  pris- 
oner, as  the  mcu  were  making  considerable  noise  with  their  feet  by 
running. 

After  several  fruitless  efforts  to  quiet  them,  he  left  the  company, 
turning  off  square  to  the  right,  went  to  the  bank  of  tiie  river,  and  look- 
ing down,  about  twelve  feet  below  him  he  saw  two  Indians  standing 
about  half  bent,  with  their  guns  in  their  hands,  looking  down  the  river 
in  the  direction  of  the  noise.  He  observed  that  one  was  a  very  large 
man.  The  thought  struck  hhn  that  he  would  shoot  the  big  one  and 
take  the  other  pri^ner.  Accordingly,  he  squatted  down  in  the  weeds, 
they  not  having  observed  him.  He  crept  up  to  the  brow  of  the  bank, 
put  his  gun  through  the  weeds,  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  big  Indian, 
who  was  three  feet  in  advance  of  the  other ;  but  liis  gun  missed  fire. 
When  the  gun  snapped,  they  both  yelled,  "  \Voh  !  Woh  !  1  " 

Poe  immediately  drew  his  head  back,  an  1  t!ie  Indians  did  not  see 
him.  By  this  time  the  otlier  men  had  overtai<cn  tlic  other  five  Indians 
with  the  prisoner,  who  were  al>out  one  luindred  yards  lower  down  the 
river,  and  had  begun  to  fire,  whii  h  drew  the  attention  of  these  two. 
Andrew  cocked  his  gun  and  crept  to  the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  and 
again  leveled  his  gun  at  the  big  Indian,  but  again  it  missed  fire.  He 
dropped  the  piece  and  sprang  instantly  on  them.  They,  on  wheeling 
about  at  the  snap  of  his  gun,  were  brought  side  by  side,  but  had  not 
time  even  to  raise  their  gum  before  Andrew  was  upon  them.  He 
th'ew  his  weight  on  the  big  Indian,  catching  each  of  them  anmnd  the 
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neck.   His  weight  coming  en  them  so  suddenly,  threw  them  both 

down. 

Bigfoot  fell  on  his  back,  Amlrcw  fell  with  liis  left  side  on  him  and  hij 
left  arm  around  his  neck.  'ITie  liille  Indian  fell  rather  behind  An- 
drew, whose  right  arm  was  around  liis  neck.  Their  guns  both  fell. 
One  of  them  laid  within  reach  of  Andrew,  who  observed  tiiat  it  was 
cocked.  The  Indians  had  a  raft  listened  to  the  shore  dose  by  where 
they  were  standing,  the  river  being  very  high.'  Their  tomahawks  and 
shot  pouches,  with  their  knives,  were  on  the  raft.  Andrew's  knife  was 
in  the  scabbard  attached  to  his  shot  pouch,  which  was  pressed  between 
Um  and  Bigfoot.  He  got  a  slight  hold  of  the  handle  and  was  trying 
to  draw  it  out  to  dispatch  Bigfoot,  who,  observing  it,  caught  his  hand 
and  spoke  in  his  own  tongue  very  vehemently  to  the  other,  who  was 
StrugpUnn^  hard  to  get  loose. 

Andrew  made  several  efforts  to  get  his  knife,  but  in  vain.  At  last  he 
jerked  with  all  his  might.  Bigfoot  instantly  let  his  hand  go,  and  An- 
drew, not  having  a  good  hold  of  the  handle,  and  the  knife  coming  out 
unex]>dctcdly  easy  in  consequence  of  Bigfoot's  instantly  loosing  his 
grasp,  it  flew  out  of  Andrew's  hand,  and  the  little  Indian  drew  his  head 
from  under  his  arm,  his  grasp  being  slackened  by  the  act  of  drawing  the 
knife.  Bigfoot  instantly  threw  his  long  arms  around  Andrew's  body 
aid  hngged  him  like  a  bear,  whilst  the  Uttle  Indian  sprang  to  the  raft, 
vhich  was  about  six  feet  off,  and  brought  a  tomahawk  and  struck  at 
Andrew's  head,  wlio  was  still  lying  on  his  side  on  Bigfoot,  he  holding 
nim  fest.  Andrew  threw  up  his  foot  as  the  stroke  came,  and  hit  the 
Indian  on  the  wrist  with  the  toe  of  his  shoe,  and  the  tomahawk  flew 
into  the  river. 

Bigfoot  yelled  at  the  little  Indian  furiously,  wiio  sprang  to  the  raft 
and  got  the  other  tomahawk,  and,  after  making  several  motions,  strm  k 
at  .-Vndrew's  head,  who  threw  up  his  right  arm  and  re(  eived  the  blow 
on  his  wrist,  which  cut  off  one  bone  of  it  and  the  cords  of  three  of 
his  fingers,  disabling  all  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  but  the  fore 
finger.  Andrew  immediately  threw  his  hand  over  his  head  when  he 
was  stnick,  and  the  tomahawk,  catching  in  the  sinews  of  his  arm,  drew 
it  out  of  the  Indian's  hand,  and  it  flew  over  his  head.  After  the  stroke 
was  given,  Bigfoot  let  got  hb  hold,  and  Andrew  immediately  sprang  up. 
As  lie  rose  he  seized  the  gun,  which  lay  by  his  head,  with  his  left  hand, 
and  it  being  already  cocked,  he  shot  the  lesser  Indian  through  the 
body. 

But  scarcely  had  hr-  dnno  so  ^vlien  Bif^^oot  arose,  and,  placing  one 
lund  on  his  collar  .md  the  other  on  his  hip,  he  threw  him  into  the  tiv«-r 
AOdt^W  thtei^  hk  left  hand  b^ck.  caught  ihe  Ihdiali  by  HH  biv  iuiLii^ 
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brcech-cloMt,  an(l  broncrht  him  along  into  the  stream.  The  wati-r  bving 
deep,  they  both  went  under.  Then  a  liesi^erale  effort  was  made  by  each 
to  drown  the  other,  and  sometimes  one  was  onder  the  water,  sometime! 
the  otiier,  and  sometimes  both. 


The  Two  Make  a  Desperate  Efport  to  Drowv  Each  Othkr. 

In  the  struggle  they  were  carried  about  thirty  yards  out  into  the  river. 
Poe  at  length  seized  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  scalp  of  the  Indian,  by 
wliich  he  held  his  head  under  water  until  he  supposed  him  <bou'ne<l. 
Dut  he  himscif  w;iii  sinking  ;  not  being  able  to  do  tnucli  with  hi.-;  righ^ 
hand,  he  threw  it  on  the  back  of  Bigfoot's  neck,  who  wiis  under  water, 
and  swam  with  his  left  hand,  to  recruit  himself  a  little.  But  Bi^foot  had 
only  been  "possuming,"  and  got  from  under  Andrew's  arm  ami  swam 
for  shore  with  all  his  speed.  Poe  followed  hiro  as  fast  as  he  could,  but 
liaving  only  one  hand  to  swim  with,  he  cotild  not  catch  him. 

As  soon  as  Bigfoot  got  out  of  the  water,  the  gur\  being  uncocked,  he 
went  to  cock  it  and  disabled  the  lock.  He  then  threw  it  down  and 
picked  rp  the  empty  gnn  with  wiiich  Andrew  had  shot  the  Other  Indiao, 
and  went  to  the  raft  for  the  shot  pouch  and  powder  horn,  and  com- 
menced loading.  In  the  meantime,  as  soon  as  I'i'rtbot  reached  the  spot 
w'lere  both  guns  and  tomahawk  lay,  Andrew  swam  back  into  the  river 
and  called  for  his  brother  Adam,  who  was  with  the  other  party. 

Adam  came  running  on  the  bank  where  Andrew  had  jumped  off, 
stopjied,  began  to  loa<l  his  gun,  as  he  had  discharged  it  at  the  other  In- 
dians. Andrew  continued  swimming  away  from  them,  with  nothing 
but  his  face  out  of  the  water,  still  hurrying  Adam  to  load  quickly.  The 
race  between  the  two  in  loading  was  about  equal,  but  -the  Indian  drew 
the  ramrod  too  hastily  and  it  slipped  out  of  his  hands  and  fell  a  little 
distance  from  him.  He  quickly  caught  it  up  and  rammed  down  his  bul- 
let. This  little  delay  gave  Poe  the  advantage,  so  that  just  as  BigfooC 
raised  his  gun  to  shoot  Andrew,  Adam's  ball  entered  the  breast  of  the 
savage»  and  he  fell  forward  on  his  face  upon  the  veiy  margin  of  the 
river. 

Adam,  now  alarmed  for  his  brother,  who  was  scarcely  able  to  swint, 
jumped  into  the  river  to  assist  him  to  shore,  but  Andrew,  thinking  more 
of  the  honor  of  securing  the  big  Indian's  scalp  as  a  trophy  than  of  his 
own  safety,  called  loudly  upon  his  brother  to  leave  him  alone  and  scalp 
Bigfoot.  Adam,  however,  refused  to  obey,  and  insisted  upon  saving 
the  living  before  attending  to  the  dead.  Bigfoot,  in  the  meantime,  hsd 
tnoceeded  in  leacbing  the  deep  water  before  b^  expired,  wad  his  body 
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was  borne  off  by  the  waves  without  being  stripped  of  the  ornament  and 
pride  of  an  Indian  warrior. 

An  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place  during  this  conflict.    Just  as 

Adam  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  bank  for  the  relief  of  his  brother,  the 
balance  of  his  party,  hearing  the  hallooing  of  Andrew,  came  running 
up  the  bank,  and  seeing  him  in  the  river,  mistook  him  for  a  wounded  In- 
dian, and  three  of  tlicin  fired  at  him,  one  of  them  wounding  him  dan- 
gerously. The  ball  entered  iiis  right  shoulder  near  the  junction  with 
the  neck,  behind  the  collar  bone  and  close  to  it;  passing  through  his 
body,  the  ball  came  out  at  his  left  side,  between  the  first  rib  and  the 
bench  bone. 

During  the  contest  between  Andrew  Foe  and  the  two  Indians,  tlie 
rest  of  the  party  followed  the  Indian  trail  to  the  river,  where  the  oUier 
five  Indians  were  with  the  prisoner,  Jackson.'  They  had  a  large  raft,  and 

were  preparing  to  cross  the  river.  Jackson  seeing  the  men  coming  aa 
soon  as  the  Indians  didt  lan  to  them.  One  of  the  Indians  having  a 
tomahawk  ran  after  him  and  struck  him  on  the  back,  making  but  a 
slight  wound.  The  men  fired  on  the  Indians,  who  returned  the  fire 
and  plunged  into  the  river.  They  did  not  capture  any  of  the  Indians, 
but  Ijeing  badly  wounded  only  one  of  them  got  across  the  river,  and  he 
was  shot  through  the  hand. 

liie  Indians  firing  at  our  men,  wounded  but  one  of  them.  He  was 
shot  slightly  through  the  side,  but  the  ball  cut  his  lungs,  and  he  died  in 
about  an  hour.  His  name  was  Cherry.  The  party  took  the  dead  man. 
Cherry,  and  Andrew  Foe  up  the  river  hill  to  the  hones,  and  then  took 
them  on  horseback  home.  The  locality  on  the  Ohio  river  where  this 
struggle  occurred  is  in  Virginia,  nearly  oj^xisite  the  mouth  of  Little 
Yellow  Creek.  Andrew  Poe  recovered  of  hSs  wounds  and  lived  nufny 
years  after  his  memorable  conflict,  but  he  never  forgot  the  tremendous 
<*  hug  he  sustained  in  the  arms  of  Bigfoot.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
Indians  was  a  giant  compared  even  with  him. 


Fob's  Fiort  with  a  Young  Buu,— A  Rsvbnob  TkwAKrm. 

Thus  far  Poe's  grandson.  The  old  chroniclers  state  that  Bigfoot  had 
five  brothers,  all  distinguished  for  their  size  and  power.  Andy  Foe  was 
a  man  of  remarkable  power  and  activity,  and  lived  a  long  life  of  daring 
adventure.  When  advanced  in  years,  and  at  the  request  of  his  friends, 
he  used  to  fight  over  again  his  famous  battle  with  Bigfoot,  and  tiioae 
who  saw  him  thus  engaged,  describe  the  scene  as  the  most  thrilling  they 
ever  beheld.  The  old  man  would  enter  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of 
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the  comlMit,  and,  with  dilated  pnpQ;  teose,  rigid  musde,  and  almoil 

choked  wim  trothing  rage,  would  go  over  each  throe  and  stniggle  of 
that  desperate  conflict.  These  pantomime  exhibitions  were  so  paintully 
violeut  and  furious  that  the  old  hunter  would  be  as  much  exhausted  by 
them  as  it  they  were  actually  real.  Mr.  F.  Wadsworth  states  that  Andy 
Poe  was  a  very  old  man  when  he  knew  hin\,  but  would  even  tiien  be- 
come very  much  excited  when  going  over  his  hunting  stories.  *'  One 
evening,  after  telling  a  good  many,  he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
baia  :  '  Mr.  Wausworth,  no  man  ever  look  more  satisfaction  iu  hunt- 
ing deer,  bear,  wolves  and  buffalo  than  I  have,  but  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment I  ever  took  was  in  hunting  Indians.' " 

As  serving  well  to  illustrate  the  power  and  obstinate  detemunatioa  of 
the  man,  we  may  relate  a  well^uthenticated  incident  of  Andrew's  old 
age.  Among  hSi  cattle  was  a  fierce  and  vicious  young  boU»  who  endan- 
gered who  approached  him.  Poe  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  hii 
■todc  yard  regularly,  until  he  supposed  the  bull  knew  him  well.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  refractory  brute,  receiving  a 
severe  gash  from  one  of  its  horns.  So  exasperated  did  this  singularly 
bold  man  become,  that  he  went  at  once  to  the  cabin,  armed  himself  with 
his  trusty  old  tomahawk — his  most  familiar  companion  in  times  long 
past — and,  despite  the  entreaties  of  his  family,  returned  to  the  yard, 
and,  driving  all  the  cattle  out  bin  the  bull,  he  faced  it  with  his  menacing 
scowl,  like  a  Spanish  matador,  and  laid  hold  of  his  right  horn.  The 
infuriated  beast  reared  and  plunged  and  gored,  filling  the  air  with  its 
awful  lows  and  bellows.  No  use.  Poe  held  on  like  grim  Death*  at  every 
moment  bringing  down  with  his  right  arm  the  pipe  end  of  tfie  toma- 
hawk on  the  brute's  skull.  In  this  manner,  and  with  hammer-headed 
obstinacy,  he  repeated  his  blows,  until  finally  the  vanquished  aninud 
sank  dead  at  his  feet. 

Rev.  Finley,  M.  E.  missionary  among  the  Wyandots,  states  that  so 
deeply  was  the  loss  of  Bigfoot  felt  by  the  Wyandots  that,  determined  on 
revenge,  they  some  time  aften\'ards  sent  Rohn-yen-ness,  a  noted  chief, 
to  Foe's  cabin  to  kill  hini.  Andrew,  not  suspecting  the  design,  received 
and  entertained  the  chief  with  such  kindness  that  he  was  completely 
dis^iraied.  Knowing,  however,  that  his  tube  had  selected  him  as  aven- 
ger, he,  after  many  conflicts  with  himself,  rose  from  his  bed,  knife  in 
hand,  to  execute  the  bloody  deed.  But  the  more  he  tried  the  woise  he 
felt,  and  finally  slunk  back  to  his  blanket,  and  next  morning  stole 
away.  He  said  afterwards  to  Finley  that  the  more  he  tiiought  the  lest 
he  could  do,  and  was  convinced  it  was  the  work  of  the  Great  Spirit^ 
This  noble  chief  afterwards  became  an  humble  and  sincere  Christian. 
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COL.  CRAWFORD'S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  SANDUSKY. 

VtUStiUOni  DiPfiAT  AMD  IUtTRSAT--ClUWVORD*S  AWTUL  TOftTUBMi 

Thon^  of  the  pMt,  from  tM  cured  iliiiaM. 

Canvas  or  deathless  lyres,  we  learn; 
Vet  ar bored  trees  and  shadowy  piaw 

An  hnBC  whh  IcgMids  wild  aad  Mam. 
la  deep,  dark  glen — on  mountain  tide. 

An  graves  whence  stately  pines  haw  spnuif ; 
NiHihi  tdlhV  knr  dm  vieiim  dM» 

Sitvt  Sitiit  trndlttoflTk  Uteriog  tongMw-^rNtf. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  greatly  d^oralized  state  of  the  Virginia  and 
Ptennaylvania  frontien  after  the  Moxavian  Massacre  of  Much,  178a, 
The  reds  were  earlier  abroad  that  year  than  usual,  and  their  numerous 
nitfaleas  nnirders  and  scalpinga  so  exasperated  the  bordeis  that  a  savage 
and  rancorous  feeling  sprang  up,  one  horrible  result  of  which  had  been 
the  bloody  butchery  of  a  whole  innocent  community. 

This,  of  course,  failed  to  mend  Tnatters — such  godless  and  barbarous 
measures  never  do.  On  the  contrary,  they  grew  much  worse.  The 
frightful  tidings  of  the  brutal  slaughter  were  swiftly  conveyed  by  fleet 
runners  into  every  wigwam  in  Ohio,  antl  tlic  hate  and  rage  of  the  sav- 
ages became  intensely  bitter  and  vengeful.  Their  fierce  and  pitiless 
scalping  parties  filled  the  woods  and  crowded  the  trails  towards  those 
who  had  even  given  tMm  a  lesson  in  savagery.  The  entire  border  now 
became  so  alarmed,  that  numbers  abandoned  their  homes  aad  fled  from 
the  exposed  frontier.  The  only  salvation,  all  urged,  was  the  unmediate 
destruction  of  Sandusky,  which-.-dominated  from  Detroit — ^was  the 
swarming  hive  of  all  the  vagabondizing  gangs  of  marauding  scalpers 

The  clamor  for  a  hostile  expedition  grew  so  hot  and  general,  that  the 
Ibtional  Government,  although  not  able  then  to  spare  any  troops  for 
one,  agreed  to  give  its  official  sanction.  The  County  Lieutenants,  there- 
fore, conferred  with  General  Irvine,  of  Fort  Pitt;  equipments  and  am- 
munition were  furnished,  and  the  orders  went  out  for  a  secret  assemblage 
of  mounted  volunteers  at  Mingo  Bottom,  on  the  Ohio,  three  miiei 
below  the  present  town  of  Steubcnville,  on  or  about  the  20th  of  May. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  busy  preparation.  It  was  (General  Irvine'i 
opinion  liut  it  would  be  rash  in  the  highest  degree  to  jienetrate  so  fai 
into  hostile  territory  with  less  than  thiee  hundred  men,  but  every  glade 
and  valley  from  Old  Redstone  to  Fort  Henry  was  now  aroused,  and  as 
the  time  approached»  it  was  seen  that  that  number  would  be  exceeded 
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Huw  mukj  tender  partings  went  with  that  motley  asaemblaeel  Hie  en- 
terprise was  full  of  risk  and  peril.  Many  of  the  volunteers  bad  made 
their  wills.  The  usual  style  of  leaving  home»  was  to  take  down  the 
loaded  rifle  from  the  buck's  antlers  above  the  mantel,  examine  the  flint, 
see  that  the  pouches  were  filled  with  patches  and  bullets,  walk  ont  of  t  ne 
rude  log-cabin  door,  mount  horse,  discharge  rifle,  and  irnintv'lHtft'y  v>ic 
•j(T  without  once  looking  behind  or  saying  a  word.  Tbe  times  were 
"terribly  out  of  joint,"  and  there  was  no  time  for  these  vo*ing  Hot- 
spurs to  "play  with  niammets  or  to  tilt  with  lips." 

1-lvery  cluster  of  cabins,  every  sequestered  valley  had  contributed  its 
(J  ;ota,  and  all  these  little  streams  of  excited  humanity  now  trended  their 
various  and  devious  ways  towards  Mingo  Bottom.  On  that  bxoad  and 
fertile  plateau,  surrounded  by  the  dense  and  solemn  woods,  into  whose 
profound  depths  and  solitudes  they  were  about  to  plunge,  they  exdunged 
greetings,  and  fired  off  noisy  feus  de  JoU,  They  comprised  the  verj^ 
pick  and  flower  of  the  yeomanry  from  the  rugged  hills  and  wild  glens 
of  Western  Pennsylvania — all  volunteers,  and  most  of  them  young  and 
of  the  free,  sturdy  and  obstinate  Scotch-Irish  stock.  Not  alone  thrH 
hundredy  which  was  Irvine's  minimum,  but  no  less  than  four  hundrec 
and  eighty,  mounted  on  the  very  l^est  and  Roett-st  horses  of  the  border. 
Of  this  eager  and  noisy  muster,  about  two-thirds  were  from  Washington 
and  tlie  rest  from  Westmoreland  county. 

What  a  picturesque  assemblage  of  stalwart,  sinewy,  loose  jointed  men 
it  was,  to  be  sure,  with  their  horns  and  pouches  strapped  to  tlieir  brawny 
bre&sts;  all  accoutred  in  leggins,  moccasins  and  fringed  hunting  shirts, 
belied  at  the  waist.  On  the  right  side  hung  the  keen  tomahawk;  on  the 
left,  the  scalping  knife.  The  long,  heavy  rifle,  void  of  all  show,  but 
gotten  up  for  use  and  range,  was  the  fiuthful  ^miliar  of  all.  Scarce 
.  ycut  there  that  could  not  bark  a  squirrel  or  decapitate  a  turkey  from  the 
loftiest  tree.  Strapped  to  each  rustic  saddle  was  the  tow-doth,  or  cow- 
hide knapsack,  crammed  with  indispensables  for  the  journey.  From  the 
pommel  hung  the  canteen  and  the  supply  of  flour  and  bacon.  The  sad- 
dle blanket  was  to  serve  for  bed  at  night. 

A  canvass  for  officers  was  the  first  business  after  all  had  gathereiT.  If 
any  there  felt  any  apprehensions  of  the  future,  none  did  he  exhibit. 
The  wliiskcy  flowed  freely.  The  hoj)pled  horses  qtiietly  munched  the 
lusli  herbage  under  the  liuge  sycamores,  which  there  grew  to  an  enor- 
mous size.  Here  one  group  played  at  cards ;  another  engaged  at  rifle 
shooting;  while  another  stiU  was  busy  discussing  the  chances  of  the  en- 
terprise and  who  ought  to  be  chosen  to  lead  them.  At  the  election  thai 
followed,  Colonel  William  Crawford  was  elected  over  Colonel  Davi  I 
Williamson — the  leader  of  the  late  Gnadenhutten  massacre  expedition— 
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l)y  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-iivc  against  two  hundred  and 
thirty. 

It  is  part  of  the  secret  history  of  the  expedition,  that  General  Irvine, 
and  the  whole  Fort  Pitt  influence,  was  thrown  in  favor  of  tlie  successful 
candidate.  However  macfa  the  Moravian  masBacie  may  have  been  ap- 
proved, or  at  least  excused,  on  the  border,  it  had  been  universally  con- 
demned east  of  the  mountains.  Its  bloody  details  had  created  among 
all  classes  a  feeling  of  horror  and  indignation;  and  it  was  thought  wise 
to  restrain  this  offictalty-authorized  expedition  from  any  Uke  damnable 
atrocity.  There  was  still  a  remnant  of  the  Christian  Indians  in  the 
^dusky  country,  whither  they  were  going,  that  was  to  be  saved  irom 
any  further  outrage  and  savagery. 

The  border  histories  of  the  d.iy,  following  the  wake  of  Withers, 
Doddri<lge  and  Heckewclder,  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Moravian  Intiians,  wiio  had  esca})ed  the  late  massacre,  was 
the  snlc  end  and  aim  of  this  expedition,  but  without  going  into  details 
to  prove  our  coaviciiou,  wc  can  safely  and  most  positively  affirm  tiiat 
all  reliable  evidence  points  directly  contrary.  However  much  some  of 
tfie  rude  and  tempestuous  borderers  who  made  part  of  that  muster, 
might  desire  another  pillaging  and  slaughtering  raid,  nothing  of  that  kind 
could  be  attempted,  the  popular  Colonel  Crawford  being  leader.  His 
election  was  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  all  present;  his  defeated  competi- 
tor taking  the  second  position.  Major  John  Rose,  a  gallant  gentle- 
man and  protege  of  General  Irvine,  was  sent  to  act  as  aide  to  Crawford, 
while  Dr.  John  Knight  was  detailed  as  surgeon. 

Thus  the  whole  enterprise  was  put  under  govern'Tient  atispires.  ^Vliile 
the  noisy  throng  are  loosing  their  rude  bridles  of  skin  and  getting  ready 
for  tlic  woods,  let  us  say  a  few  words  of  Colonel  WUliam  Crawford,  the 
able  and  gentlemanly  leader  of  the  troop. 


Who  Colonel  Crawford  Was — A  Fight  with  Morgam. 

Colonel  William  Crawford  was  one  of  the  most  notable  men  of  the 
Pennsylvania  border.  Like  his  early  and  intimate  friend,  Washington, 
he  commenced  life  as  a  surveyor,  and  it  was  while  on  a  professional  ex- 
cursion in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  that  Washington  first  made  his  ac- 
quaintance. Crawford's  mother  was  a  w(Knan  of  unusual  energy  and 
physical  strength,  and  by  her  second  marriage  with  Ri<  hard  Stcphen- 
gon,  had  a  troop  of  boys  rcm  irkable  for  their  size  and  strength,  'riierc 
a*-!'  :nany  stories  told  of  the  atlilctic  sjiorts  and  trials  of  strength  be- 
twcvu  Waslnngion  and  the  sjiepiieu^on  and  Crawford  Uoys.  In  running 
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•nd  jumping  with  them,  Washington  was  generally  the  victor,  tmt  m 
wrestling  it  was  oiten  his  fate  to  be  worsted. 

In  '55  he  served  as  ensign  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Braddocks  Fields, 
and,  for  his  gallantry,  was  soon  after  promoted  to  a  lieutenanqr,  serving 

for  some  time  on  the  harassed  frontier,  and  acquiring  great  skill  as  an 
Indian  fighter.  In  General  Forbes'  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne, 
he  recruited  and  commanded  a  company  under  Washington.  In  con- 
nection with  the  marching  of  this  company,  we  may  relate  one  of  the 
stories  of  the  time.  When  all  ready  to  move  his  command  to  join 
Washington,  there  was  an  urgent  need  of  transportation,  and  a  wagoner 
having  stopped  at  the  encampment  to  feed  his  team,  Crawford  told  him 
he  would  have  to  impress  him  and  his  wagon  into  the  public  service. 
The  teainster— a  sturdy,  stalwart,  double-fisted  yeoman^was  much 
averse  to  this  violent  procedure,  and  after  sidlenly  surveying  Crawford's 
men,  as  if  concluding  on  the  uselessness  of  resistance,  he  observed  to 
Crawford  that  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  have  himself  and  property  forced 
nto  service ;  that  every  man  ought  to  have  a  &ir  chance,  and  offering, 
iS  he  was  bat  one  against  a  number,  to  decide  the  matter  by  a  contest 
Arith  him  or  any  one  of  the  company — if  beaten,  he  was  to  join  them, 
■^nt  if  victorious,  he  w;is  to  be  allowed  to      his  way. 

rhis  proposition  exactly  accorded  with  the  rude  customs  of  the 
ix>r»ler,  and  the  challenge  of  the  teamster  was  at  once  gladly  accepted, 
Crawford  himself — noted,  as  stated,  for  his  strength  and  agility — claim- 
.u^  he  honor  of  handling  him.  Both  now  began  to  strip  for  the  con- 
test «he  men  quickly  forming  a  ring  about,  when  a  strapping,  power- 
*«•  young  stranger,  who  had  lately  joined  the  company,  drew  Crawford 
vride  and  most  earnestly  urged  him  to  trust  the  stniggle  to  him.  <'Cap< 
tain,*'  «ud  he,  coolly,  «  you  must  let  me  fight  that  fellow ;  he'll  be  sure 
to  whip  yoii,  and  it  will  never  do  to  have  the  whole  company  whipped." 
The  men  around  were  so  impressed  with  the  confident  and  determined 
manner  of  their  companion,  as  well  as  by  the  proomnng  strength  of  his 
lithe  and  sinewy  fiame,  that  they  persuaded  their  Captain  to  retire  in 
llis  favor,  and  the  contest  began. 

The  huge  wagoner,  peeled  to  the  buff  and  evidently  an  adept  in 
pugilistic  struggles,  rushed  briskly  to  the  encounter,  but  the  youthful 
stranger  met  nm  promptly  half  way;  sprang  upon  him  with  the  agility 
and  fierceness  of  a  catamount,  and  poured  upon  his  luckless  antagonist 
such  a  rain  ot  fast  and  furious  blows  that  the  combat  was  as  short  as  it 
was  dectstve.  Phe  teamster  was  very  speedily  vanquished,  and  eagerly 
proclaimed  his  willingness  to  go  along  with  the  company.  The  victor 
over  the  powerfti  wagoner  was  Daniel  Morgan,  afterwards  Geocnil  Of 
the  Riflemen  ot  tbe  Rfvolution. 
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After  Uie  evacuation  of  Fort  Duqucsne,  Crawford  remained  in  the 
Virginia  service  and  chiefly  engaged  in  frontier  duty  for  several  yean. 
In  1767  he  started  on  a  horseback  exploring  expedition  across  the 
mountains,  and  was  so  pleased  with  tiie  Vougiiiogheny  Valley,  that  he 
resolved  to  locate  on  a  spot  on  the  river  known  in  Braddock's  expedi- 
tion as  "  Stewart's  Crossings,"  but  now  as  Conncllsville,  layette  coun- 
ty, Pa.  He  immediately  set  to  work  erecting  his  lonely  cabin,  clearing 
the  howling  wilderness  aronnd  and  trading  with  tiie  Indiana.  In  a  year 
or  two  afterwards,  his  half-brother  Hugh  joined  him,  and  both  spec£ 
some  years  in  clearing  extensive  tracts  of  land. 

The  intimate  relations  between  Crawford  and  Washington  iirere  never 
disturbed:  They  corresponded  constantly,  took  an  occasional  excursion 
t(;gctlier,  and  the  former  selected  and  located  some  fine  tracts  of  land 
for  Washington.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  disputes  between  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  as  to  the  botnidary  lines  of  the  respective  States, 
Crawford  took  quite  a  prominent  part,  as  he  did  also  afterwards  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  He  was  sent  out,  in  1778,  by  Washington,  to  take 
command  on  tlie  frontier  and  for  many  years  did  most  excellent  service, 
becoming  noted  as  a  very  able  and  effif.ient  Indian  fighter — cool,  brave 
and  a  perfect  woodsman. 

After  the  capture  of  Comwallis,  deeming  the  war  to  be  virtually  over, 
he  only  thought  of  spending  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  his 
large  family.   Hb  children  were  all  married  and  lived  about  him.  His 
daughter  Sallie,  wife  of  William  Harrison,  was  a  beaudfiil  woman,  being 
oon^red  the  belle  of  the  West.   When,  in  '82,  the  expedition  was 
being  laked  against  Sandusky,  he  was  often  consulted  and  gradually  all 
eyes  turned  towards  him  as  its  most  fitting  leader,  but,-  although  he 
warmly  favored  the  enterprise,  he  positively  refused  to  command  it. 
But  his  beloved  son  John,  his  nephew  William,  and  his  son-in-law  Har- 
rison, having  all  volunteered,  he  was  induced  to  say,  that  if  electeil  to 
the  command  he  would  serve.    He  m:ide  his  will,  put  his  house  in  order, 
took  a  tender  leave  of  his  beloved  fdinily,  mounted  his  horse  and,  hav- 
ing had  a  long  interview  with  General  Irvine  at  Fort  Pitt,  he  left  for 
Mingo  Bottom,  being,  as  stated,  elected,  on  May  24th,  to  command  the 
expedition,  widi  Colond  Willianiaon  as  his  second.  Major  Rose  as  his 
tUi-di^OMpj  and  Jonathan  Zane  and  John  Slover  as  goidet.  He  was 
then  about  fifty  yeais  of  age,  of  a  very  fine  and  attxactive  peisoiii  in 
tfw  foU  vigor  of  Ulb,  and  esteemed  and  respected  by  alL 
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Cavalcadi  Sns  Out — Struggle  About  "  Battlb  Island.** 

The  fonnidable  cavalcade,  numbering  no  less  than  four  hundred  and 
eighty  men — ^the  vefy  flower  of  the  border,  and  mounted  on  the  best 
and  fleetest  hones— moved  early  the  next  morning  over  the  river  blufT, 
and  were  immediately  ensIirouJeil  in  tlie  vast  wilderness.  The  fourth 
evening^  they  encamped  amid  tiie  deserted  ruins  of  New  Schcenbrun, 
the  tipper  village  of  the  Moravians,  feeding  their  horses  from  the  un- 
gathered  croj^s  of  the  previous  year. 

Here  they  routed  up  and  pursued  two  savages,  wlio,  however,  escaped. 
All  hope  of  secrecy  was  now  abandoned,  and  nothing  reniaiived  but  to 
press  on  with  all  possible  vigor.  Five  days  later  they  reachetl  the  San- 
uubky  near  the  present  town  of  Crestline.  Not  an  Indian  seen  since 
leaving  the  Muskingum  I  Was  this  a  propitious  or  an  ominous  sign  ? 
'  Soon  afker,  according  to  the  statements  of  Zane  and  Slover,  the  two 
guides,  they  were  approaching  the  Wyandot  town,  but  strange  that  no 
signs  of  Indian  occupation  could  be  seen.  Further  on  an  opening  in 
the  woods  is  discovered.  It  is  the  town  they  seek.  The  hotses  are 
spurred  into  a  lapid  trot. 

To  the  utter  amazement  and  consternation  of  all,  every  hut  was  found 
deserted — nothing  but  a  dreary  solitude  all  around.  The  guides  looked 
at  tlic  leaders  with  blank  dismay  in  tl.cir  fares.  They  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  the  year  before,  the  Half  King  Pomoacon  had 
moved  his  town  some  eight  miles  lower  down  llie  Sandusky.  A  lialt 
was  called  at  once,  and  a  council  of  officers  anxiously  deliberated  over 
the  peri)lexiiig  situation.  It  was  the  opinion  of  both  Zane  and  Craw- 
ford timt  a  return  to  the  Ohio  should  be  immediately  made,  as  the  ab- 
sence of  Indians  and  other  suspicious  signs  made  it  higlily  probable  that 
the  savages  were  withdrawing  before  them  and  concentrating  their  forces. 
It  was  finally  concluded  that  the  troops  should  move  forward  that  day  but 
no  longer. 

Tlie  company  of  light  horse  rushed  rapidly  forward  and  soon  reached 
a  beautiful  woody  island  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie,  which  seemed  to  in* 
vite  them  out  of  the  fierce  heats  of  the  June  sun.  They  pause  and  rest, 
but  finally  strike  out  again  into  the  open.  All  at  once  they  suddenly 
come  in  view  of  the  enemy  running  directly  towards  them.  Aha  I 
SI  ,iken  up  at  last'  Listen  to  those  yells  and  win-ops!  The  skulking 
(  Mj.perlieads  !  A  fleet  horseman  Hies  to  the  rear  to  apprise  Crawford, 
and  all  at  once  is  bustle  and  animation. 

We  may  explain  here  wliat  not  a  single  soul  of  that  expedition  then 
knew    Instead  of  their  movement  beinsr  heot  secret  ^  was  closely 
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watched  1^  a  sleepless  foe  from  the  very  fint  moment  of  its  inception. 
Ever  sanoe  the  Gnadenhutten  massacre,  watchful  Indian  spies  had  been 
kept  all  along  the  border.  The  news  of  the  present  movement  had 
been  carried  by  fleet  ninners  to  the  various  allied  tribes;  and  theii 
towns  were  worlring  like  hives  of  angry  bees.  Not,  however,  until  the 
Muskingum  was  passed,  could  the  savages  determine  where  the  dread 
blow  was  to  fall.  Runners  were  then  at  once  dispatched  to  Detroit  for 
Immediate  aid.  The  torsin  of  alarm  was  sounded  in  all  the  towns  of 
the  Shawnees  on  Mad  river,  the  Uelawarcs  on  the  Tymorhtce,  and  the 
Ihirons  on  the  Sandusky.  Tke  squaws  and  children  were  quickly  hur- 
ried to  a  safe  place  of  retreat,  and  all  the  braves  commenced  to  paint 
and  plume  for  the  war  path. 

It  was,  then,  the  combined  Delaware  force  of  Pipe  and  Wingenund, 
amounting  to  two  hundred,  that  Crawford's  videttes  had  encountered. 
Hiese  were  just  waiting  for  four  hundred  Wyandots,  under  their  great 
war  chief,  Shaus-sho-toh.  Together  they  already  outnumbered  Craw- 
ford's  troops,  but  this  was  by  no  means  the  whole.  The  news  of  the 
discovery  of  redskins  was  received  by  the  grumbling  Americans  with 
the  most  lively  satisfaction.  Tl^ey  leaped  to  their  horses,  hurriedly 
looked  to  their  weapons,  rapidly  fell  into  line  and  spurred  briskly  for> 
ward. 

Now  the  superior  genius  of  Major  John  Rose  first  began  to  exhibit 
itself.  As  the  oj)pv)sing  forces  drew  near  to  the  dread  conflict,  his  keen, 
thxrk  eyes  Hashed  w  ith  excitement ;  his  demeanor  w.;s  cahn,  cool  and 
confident.  As  he  scoured  along  on  his  blooded  mare  from  point  to 
point,  carrying  the  orders  of  the  commander,  his  intrepidity  and  fine 
martial  api>earance  attracted  all  eyes  and  won  all  hearts.  The  foe  was 
now  seen  directly  in  front,  taking  possession  of  the  grove  on  the  prairie 
so  lately  abandoned  by  the  light  horse.  A  quick,  forward  movement, 
attended  with  hot,  rapid  firing,  soon  drove  the  enemy  out  again  into 
the  open.  The  savages  then  attempted  to  occupy  a  skirt  of  woods  on 
the  right  flank,  but  were  at  once  prevented  by  Major  Leet's  command. 

The  renegade,  Captain  Elliott,  who  now  made  his  appearance  a* 
commander-in-chief,  ordered  The  Pipe  and  his  Delawares  to  flank  to 
the  ri<_'l  aiul  attack  Crawford  in  the  rear.  This  manoeuvre  was  exe- 
cuted boldly  and  skillfully,  nearly  proving  fatal  to  ihc  Americans.  Tlie 
action  now  bciamt  general,  and  the  firing  was  hot,  close  and  con 
tiinicd,  but  the  Amoricaiis  maintained  their  position.  The  enemy 
skuikcd  much  behind  the  tall  grass,  and  could  only  be  picked  off  b) 
sharpshooting.  Big  Captain  Johnny,  a  huge  Indian  chief,  near  seven  ^ 
foot  high  and  of  frightful  ugliness,  was  very  conspicuous  in  this  strug- 
gle ;  so,  also,  was  Simon  Girty,  who,  seated  on  a  white  horse  of  power 
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fill  stride*  could  both  be  leeo  and  heaid  in  dUfemnt  puts  of  fUm  fidd» 
cheering  hii  Indians  to  the  encounter. 

At  daric  the  enemy's  (ire  slackened,  and  Crawford's  force  was  much 
*  encouraged.  They  did  not,  until  long  aflerwards,  know  that  /A«> 
safety  lay  in  forcing  the  fight,  Elliott's  and  Girty's  in  delay.  At  length 
the  foe  drew  off  for  the  night.  Icnving  Crawford  in  possession  of  the 
grove  about  which  the  battle  hail  raged,  and  known  in  history  as 
"Battle  Island."  The  day  iiad  been  sultry,  and  the  vuiunteers  sutTercd 
dreadfully  from  thirst.  No  prisoners  were  taken  on  either  side,  but 
quite  a  number  of  the  Americans  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 

Both  parties  lay  on  their  arms  tiie  whole  night,  kindling  large  fires  in 
litonti  and  thai  retiring  some  dkAanoe  to  tiie  rear,  in  order  to  prevent 
night  surprises.  • 


Battle  Renewed  thb  Next  Day — Crawford  Forced  to  Retreat. 

Early  the  next  day  the  battle  was  renewed,  but  only  at  long  shot, 
and  so  continued  during  the  whole  day,  but  Crawford's  position  was 
plainly  growing  worse  and  more  i:n tenable  cacli  hour,  while  that  of  the 
enemy  was  just  contrariwise.  Crawford  wished  to  compel  closer  and 
more  decisive  fighting,  but  his  men  were  exhausted  by  the  heat  and 
thirst,  or  sickened  In-  bad  water,  and  it  was  finally  concluded  to  lay  by 
and  then  attempt  a  night  attack. 

A  wonderful  and  disastrous  cliange,  however,  soon  set  in.  Then  con- 
fidence soon  turned  to  doubt,  and  doubt  to  dismay.  Towards  evening 
an  outlying  sentinel  discovered  a  troop  of  hone  approaching  on  a 
brisk  trot  in  the  direction  of  the  Wyandots.  They  were  Butler's 
British  Rangers,  and  we  naw  know  were  from  Detroit,  although  none 
of  Crawford's  men  knew  then,  if  t!:ey  did  ever>  they  were  from. 
That  British  aid  could  con.e  from  Detroit,  or  ftom  any  other  point, 
was  rever  so  much  as  drean^ed  of  by  any.  It  was  now  supposed  they 
must  have  descended  from  Maumee  or  Sandusky  Ray. 

The  tidings  came  to  the  Americans  with  startling  and  stunning  force. 
A  council  of  war  was  called  at  once.  Even  while  they  were  deliber- 
ating, a  large  reinforcement  of  Shawiiees  from  Mad  river,  about  two 
hundred  strong,  was  observed  moving  along  in  full  view  on  their  flanlc, 
and  taking  position  with  the  Dclawarcs,  so  that  the  trail  our  scouts  fol- 
lowed ran  along  between  two  hostile  camps.  All  over  the  prairie,  too, 
small  squads  of  the  enemy  could  be  seen  pouring  in  from  various  direc- 
tions. Matters  began  to  look  desperate.  British  cavalry,  with  a  doud 
of  yelling  savages  on  one  side,  and  a  strong  force  of  Shawnees  on  tb^ 
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other  f  They  were  clearly  ootniimbeKd,  two  to  one,  and  lumr 
iiras  adding  to  their  inferiority. 
A  retreat  that  night  was  instantly  and  unanimously  resolved  upon.  It 

was  commenced  at  nine  o'clock,  in  four  divisions,  llie  dead  were  has'.iiy 
buried,  and  litters  were  prepared  for  the  dangerously  wounded.  Mean- 
while the  desultory  firing  was  continued.  The  loud,  hoarse  voice  of 
Girty  was  frequently  heard  in  various  directions,  directing  and  locating 
his  different  forces,  and  it  became  at  once  patent  to  the  very  dullest 
comprehension  that  he  was  preparing  for  an  overwhelming  and  irresisti- 
ble  attack  the  next  day. 

At  dark  tlie  outposts  were  withdrawn  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  the 
.  whole  body  was  put  in  motion.  Unfortunatelyi  the  enemy  early  discoy- 
ered  the  movement,  and  at  once  opened  a  hot  fire.  Many  became  pan- 
icky,  and  the  retreat  grew  confused  and  precipitate.  It  Is  a  delicate 
matter  for  even  truned  veterans  to  retire  in  face  of  a  wapenof  and  vk^ 
torious  army.  With  raw  volunteers  an  orderly  withdrawal  is  almost 
impossible.  Great  wonder,  dark  as  was  the  night,  that  this  hasty  retreat 
did  not  degenerate -into  an  utter  rout;  but,  thanks  to  the  officers,  some 
order  was  preserved. 

A  great  blessing  was  it  that  the  enemy  was  also  in  confusion  and 
some  alarm.  They  were  nsit  so  sure  that  a  retreat  ^-as  intended,  and 
were  fearful  of  a  feint  or  a  night  attack,  a  style  of  fighting  that  redmen 
never  indulge  in  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid.  Unfortunately,  a  number  of 
horses  now  became  hopelessly  bogged  in  a  swamp,  and  liad  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  rear  suffered  severely,  while  many  parties  became  detached 
from  the  main  body  and  straggled  off,  blindly  groping  their  way  through 
the  bbck,  tangled  woods.  Only  about  three  hundred  were  found 
together  next  morning. 

The  unpleasant  discovery  was  now  made  that  Cdlonel  Crawford,  tne 
commander,  waa  missing,  with  his  son,  son-in-law  and  nephew;  also 
Slover,  the  guide,  and  Dr.  Knight,  the  surgeon.  None  had  heard  of 
them,  and  knew  not  whether  killed,  wounded  or  straggling.  '  Colonel 
Williamson  now  took  command  and,  aided  constantly  and  most  effici- 
ently by  Major  Rose,  strove  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  relate  the  various  adventures  and  vicis- 
situdes, or  the  sad  and  cruel  fate  that  befell  individuals  and  groups  of 
stragglers.  Some  of  them  are  intensely  exciting  and  interesting.  We 
can  only  follow  the  main  body,  which  marched  steadily  and  rapidly 
along  all  tliat  day.  The  British  cavalry  and  a  body  of  mounted  In- 
dians hovered  in  dieir  tear,  but  did  littte  damage.  That  afternoon,  as 
they  were  nearing  the  woods  which  bounded  the  Sandusky  Phina  on 
the  east,  the  enesay  began  to  press  hard  on  their  rear,  and  undertook  a 
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rapid  flank  mofemsnt  on  either  side,  with  the  design  of  catting  off  all 
retreat,  or  of  forcing  a  disasti  ous  combat  on  the  plain,  before  the  shelter 
of  the  woods  could  be  secured. 

Our  resolute  little  force  was  driven  to  bay  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
forest,  and  doggedly  faced  about,  their  pursuers — all  mounted,  but  with 
no  artillery — overlapping  them  on  both  sides,  and  painfully  superior 
both  in  number  and  equipments. 

Williamson  and  Rose  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  oijganize  a 
spirited  and  efficient  defence.  The  latter,  especially,  flew  from  rank  to 
rank,  dieering  and  encouraging  all  by  his  skill,  his  coolness  and  hb 
intrepidity.  *'It  is  not  too  much  to  say,"  writes  Butterfidd,  in  his  ad- 
mirable and  exhaustive  account  of  Crawford's  Expedition,  "that  the 
undaunted  young  foreigner  was  the  goot/  a>h;el  of  the  American  forces." 
"Stand  to  your  ranks,  boys!"  were  his  inspiring  words  sounding  along 
the  lines;  "stand  to  your  ranks!  take  steady  aim!  fire  low!  and  don't 
throw  away  a  single  shot  1  Kememberl  everything  depends  upon  you. 
steadiness." 

The  enemy  attacked  vigorously  in  front,  flank  and  rear,  but  In  less 
than  an  hour  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  were  driven  off  at  every  point. 
The  battle  over,  a  driving  storm  swept  along  with  unusual  lury,  wetting 
all  the  arms  and  drenching  the  troops  to  the  skin.  They  continued  the 
retreat,  the  enemy  rallying  Uidr  scattered  force  and  following  hard 
after. 

TTietr  firing  became  at  last  so  galling  that  a  complete  panic  would 
have  resulted  had  it  not  been  for  the  almost  superhuman  efforts  of  Major 
Rose,  who  enjoined  upon  the  wavering  lines  that  they  must  keep  rank 
or  not  a  soul  of  them  would  ever  reach  home.  Order  was  at  length 
restored,  every  now  and  then  the  front  company  filing  to  the  left  and 
taking  position  in  the  rear,  thus  giving  each  company  its  turn  in  cover- 
ing the  retreat. 

Next  morning,  however,  the  enemy  reappeared  and  hung  for  awhile 
in  the  rear,  capturing  and  luuiah.iwking  iwu  ul"  the  scouts;  but  just 
then,  fortunately,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned.  The  last  hostile  sliot  was 
fired  near  where  Crestline,  O.,  now  stands.  Neither  savage  nor  ranger 
was  afterwards  seen  during  the  retreat;  but  many  stragglers  found  tlieir 
way  back  to  the  lines,  and  were  received  with  welcome  hurrahs. 

The  Muskingum  was  recrossed  on  the  loth,  and  Mingo  Bottom  was 
reached  on  the  13th,  where  some  of  the  missing  had  arrived  before 
them.  They  immediately  recrossed  the  Ohio  and  dispersed  to  their 
several  homes.  Parties  or  single  stragglers  came  in  for  days  afterwards. 
The  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  it  has  since  been  discov* 
ered,  was  less  than  seventy 
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Colonel  Williamson,  in  his  official  report  to  General  Irvine  at  Fort 
Pitt,  writes  thus  of  hb  aid,  the  gallant  Major  Rose  :  "I  must  acknow- 
ledge myself  ever  obliged  to  Major  Rose  for  his  assistance,  both  in  the 
field  of  action  and  in  the  camp.  His  character  is  estimable,  and  his 
bravery  cannot  be  outdone."  General  Irvine,  too,  in  his  letter  to 
Crawfozd's  widow,  says:  *«  After  the  defeat,  Williamson  and  otiieta  in* 
formed  me  that  it  was  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  bravery  and  good 
conduct  of  Major  Rose  that  the  retreat  was  so  well  effected.*' 

Thus  ended  this  twenty  days'  campaign  in  the  western  wilds.  The 
total  failure  of  the  expedition  created  incredible  alarm  and  dismay  along 
,  the  whole  border,  which  was  now  left  more  defenceless  than  ever,  and 
for  months  after  was  exposed  to  merciless  marauds  and  scalping  forays 


Colonel  Crawford's  Capture  and  Tmrillino  Adventures. 

And  where  all  this  time  was  Colonel  William  Crawford,  Ae  courteous 
gentleman,  the  brave  and  gallant  partisan  officer,  the  daring  defendei 
of  the  West,  and  the  trusted,  life-long  friend  of  Washington  ?  Dr. 
Knight,  in  his  thrilling  account  of  his  own  escape,  says  he  had  not  gone 
dver  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  general  retreat  before  he  heard  Crawford 
calling  out  of  the  dark  and  confusion  for  his  son,  John;  his  nephew, 
William  ;  his  son-in-law,  Major  Harrison,  and  on  his  friend^  Majot 
Rose.  Knight  told  him  he  thought  tlicy  ^\'ere  all  in  front,  and  promised 
to  stand  by  him.  They  both  waited  and  called  for  the  absent  men  until 
all  the  troops  had  passed,  when  the  Colonel  said  lii.s  horse  had  given 
out,  and  he  wislied  some  of  his  best  friends  to  stay  by  him. 

By  this  time  they  were  near  the  marsh,  where  they  saw  some  volun- 
teers vainly  struggling  to  disengage  their  horses  from  the  oozy  bog. 
Crawford,  Knight  and  two  others,  now  changed  their  route  to  the  north 
for  a  couple  of  nules,  and  then  east,  directing  their  o>urse  by  tht  north 
star.  Tlwy  traveled  all  night,  crossing  the  Sandusky.  By  daylight 
Crawford's  hoise  gave  out  and  was  abandoned.  That  aAemoon  they 
fell  in  with  Captain  Biggs  and  Lieutenant  Ashley — the  latter  severely 
wounded — and  went  into  camp.  The  next  day  they  were  quietly 
thridding  their  way  throur^h  the  matted  woods,  when  several  Indians 
started  up  within  a  few  feet  of  Knight  and  Crawford. 

As  only  three  were  first  discerned,  Knight  sprang  behind  a  black  oak 
and  was  taking  aim  when  the  Colonel  called  twice  to  him  not  to  fire. 
One  of  the  savages  then  ran  up  and  took  Crawford's  hand,  and  an- 
other, whom  Knight  had  formerly  often  seen,  ran  up  to  him,  calling 
him  Doctor.   The  pan/  laxd  failea  iiuo  an  ambuscade  of  D<;UwareSf 
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VVingenund's  camp  being  only  h&lf  a  mile  off.  Capt&in  Bigp  had 
fired  at  ltd:  Indians  and  missed ;  but  all  succeeded,  for  the  present,  ia 
escaping  Iwt  Knight  and  Crawford,  who  were  taken  to  the  lodisD  camp. 
The  scalps  of  Biggs  and  Ashley  were  brought  in  soon  after. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  rejoicings  of  the  samges  at  their  late 
decisive  victory  hsd  been  ininiense*  The  allied  fimxs  retired  to  the 
Half  King*!  town  to  celebrate  the  triumph  with  all  sorts  of  dances, 
orgies  and  ceremonies.  The  British  horse  were  compelled  to  retire  to 
Detroit  immediately,  but  the  Indian  women  and  children  came  out  from 
their  hiding  places,  and  the  festivities  were  kept  up  for  some  time. 
An^ong  the  spoils  were  numerous  horses,,  guns,  saddles,  lashing-  . 
ropes,  etc. 

The  first  excitement  over,  a  runner  was  sent  to  bring  Crawford  and 
Knight  on  to  Pipe  s  town  on  the  Tymochtce.  Tlieir  doom  was  already 
scaled,  but  they  were  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  their  fate.  As  before 
stated,  the  bivning  and  torture  of  prisoners  was  an  obsolete  costom 
among  the  Wyandots,  and  the  Delawares  did  not  dare  to  so  put  them 
to  death  without  permission  from  Pomoacon.  To  obtain  this  the  crafty 
Pipe  resorted  to  a  ruse.  A  runner,  with  a  belt  of  wampum,  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Half  King  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  they  had  a 
cherished  project  to  accomplidi  and  did  not  widi  him  to  interfere,  and 
that  they  would  consider  the  return  of  the  wampum  as  equivalent  to  his 
pledged  word.  The  Half  King  was  puzzled.  He  narrowly  questioned 
llic  messenger,  who  feigned  ignnrance.  Finally,  stipposing  it  must  be 
some  war  expctlition  against  the  border  which  the  Delawares  wished  to 
undertake,  he  returned  the  belt  to  the  messenger  with  these  words: 
**  Say  to  my  nephews  they  have  my  pledge  !" 

This  was  poor  Crawford's  death  warrant.  On  June  loth  he  and 
Knight,  with  nine  other  prisoners,  were  all  marched  off  on  the  trail  to 
the  Half  King's  town.  Crawford  had  been  told  that  Simon  Girty— 
who  had  scarcely  reached  Detroit,  from  a  border  raid,  before  news  of 
Crawford's  expedition  and  Pomoacon's  earnest  appeal  for  innmediate  aid 
summoned  him  away  agaio— was  at  the  Half  King's  town.  Giity  was 
an  old  acquamtance  of  Crawford — some  say  a  rejected  suitor  of  one  of 
his  daughters — and  at  the  latter's  appeal  he  was  conducted,  under 
charge  of  t«ro  warriors,  to  interview  the  renegade.  The  rest  oontinoed 
on. 

Crawford  saw  Girty  tliat  niglit  ;  very  little  is  known  of  the  confer- 
ence, but  a  Christian  Imiian,  Totn  C..i!!oway  by  name,  asserts  that  he 
heard  the  whole  talk,  and  that  Crawford  lui  I  ni  ide  to  Girty  an  earnest 
appeal  for  his  life,  offering  hira  a  thou.sand  tlollars  if  he  succeeded ;  and 
tlu^t  Girty  promised  he  would  do  all  he  could  for  him. 
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This  bdng  reported  to  Pipe  and  Wioganind,  only  made  them  mon 
detennined  on  hii  speedy  death. 
Girty  also  told  the  Colonel  that  Major  Harrison,  his  aon-in-kir,  and 

young  William  Crawford,  his  nephew,  were  prisoners  to  the  Shawnees, 
but  had  been  pardoned  by  them.  True  as  to  their  capttue,  bat  false  as 
to  the  pardon.  The  prisoners  at  the  Half  King's  town,  soon  after 
Crawford's  departure,  wctc  tomahawked  and  their  heads  stuck  upon 
poles.    It  is  certain  they  were  not  tortured  to  death. 

Knight  and  his  fellow  prisoners  meanwhile  had  been  taken  on  to  Old 
Town,  and  securely  guarded  during  the  night.  Next  day  Pipe  and 
Wingenund  approached  them,  the  former  with  his  own  liands  painting 
all  thdi  fiboei  blade,  a  sure  sign  of  intended  death.  Crawford  soon 
after  came  np,  and  now  saw  the  two  redoubtable  Delaware  war  chie6  for 
the  first  time.  They  both  came  forward  and  greeted  him  as  an  old  ac- 
qnaintanoe,  Pipe  telling  him,  m  lus  blandest  and  oiliest  manner,  that  he 
would  have  him  xAono/ (adopted),  but  at  the  same  time  he  paUiUd  Urn 

The  whole  party  now  started  for  Pomoaoon's  town,  the  two  chieis 
keeping  Knight  and  Crawford  in  the  rear.  They  soon  had  the  inex- 
pressible horror  of  seeing,  at  intervals  of  half  a  mile  apart,  the  dead, 
scalped  bodies  of  four  of  their  fellow  prisoners.  To  add  to  their  alarm 
and  dismay,  they  now  diverged  off  into  a  trail  leading  from  Pomoacon's 
hut  directly  to  Pipe's  town.  Their  very  last  hope  now  died  in  their  sad 
hearts. 

On  the  Little  Tymochtee,  where  there  was  an  Indian  hamlet,  they 
overtook  the  other  five  prisoners,  and  all  were  ordered  to  sit  on  the 
ground.  Here  a  lot  of  squaws  and  children  fell  on  the  five  prisoners 
with  mcredible  fury,  and  tomahawked  and  scalped  them  all.  One 
hideous  old  hag  cut  off  the  head  of  John  McKinly,  and  kicked  it  about 
over  the  gnus.  The  boys  came  up  to  where  the  horror-stricken  Knight 
and  Crawford  were  sitting  apart,  and  frequently  dashed  the  gory  and 
reeking  scalps  into  their  very  faces. 

Again  they  were  driven  forward,  and  were  soon  met  by  Simo:^  Oirty 
and  several  prominent  Indians,  all  mounted.  Girty  well  knowing  what 
fate  had  been  decided  for  Crawford,  had  ridden  across  the  plains  to 
Pi{)e's  town — let  us  hope  to  save  him,  if  possible. 

riiose  who  contend  tliat  Girty  was  nothing  but  a  wild  beast,  assert 
that  he  never  interfered  or  intended  to  interfere ;  that  he  not  only  con- 
sented to  Crawford's  death,  but  took  a  fiendish  delight  in  witnessing  it. 
Otbeiiy  having  quite  as  good  means  of  informatini,  ttrongly  awrt  that 
be  did  all  he  could  for  Gmwfiud,  but  that  that  wis  fiot  mach. 

The  Delawares  were  obstinately  bent  on  making  the  "Big  Gaptam," 
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«  tfaey  styled  Crawford,  a  victim  and  an  example.    The  late  horrible 

massacre  of  so  many  of  their  tri1)e  on  the  Muskingum  had  rendered 
them  absohitely  envenomed  and  pitiless,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  one— 
not  even  Pomoa(  on  himself — could  have  saved  Crawford.  Girty  was 
an  adopted  WyaiKlot,  :md  any  strong  or  persevering  effort  on  his 
part  to  defraud  the  zealous  and  infuriated  Delawares  of  their  revenge 
would  not  only  have  subjected  him  to  insult,  but  to  personal  injury. 

Joseph  McCtttcheon,  in  an  article  cm  Girty  in  the  Americam  PUmfr^ 
asserts  that  he  gathered  from  the  Wyandots  themselves  that  Girty  offeied 
a  krge  sum  of  money  to  Pipd  for  Crawford,  which  the  chief  received 
as  a  great  insult,  prompdy  replying : 

"Sir,  do  you  think  I  am  a  squaw?  If  you  say  one  word  more  on 
the  subject,  I  will  make  a  stake  for  you  and  bum  you  along  with  the 
White  Chief." 

Girty,  knowing  the  Indian  character,  retired  in  silence. 

McCutcheon  also  asserts  that  Girty  had  sent  runners  to  Mohican 
Creek  and  Lower  Sanfhisky,  where  there  were  some  white  traders,  to 
come  immediately  aivl  buy  Crawford  off.  The  traders  came,  but  were 
too  late,  Crawford  being  then  in  the  midst  of  his  tortures. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  if  any  elTorts  were  made  in  Crawford's  behalf, 
they  were  totally  ineifectua].  As  the  two  prisoners  moved  along,  almost 
every  Indian  they  met  struck  them  with  their  fists  or  with  sticks.  Girty 
asked  Knight  if  he  was  the  doctor;  Knight  saul  yes,  and  extended  hk 

hand ;  upon  which  Girty  called  him  a  rascal,  and  bid  him  begone^ 

and  afterwards  told  him  he  was  to  go  to  the  Shawnees  towns. 


Colonel  Ckawtord's  Awful  and  Protracted  Torturb. 

We  now  approach  the  xid  end  of  this  mournful,  cniel  tragedy.  The 
other  prisoners  were  dispatched  i)romptly  and  without  ceremony,  but 
for  the  *' Big  Ca])tain  "  a  more  dreadfid,  ajipalling  fate  was  reserved. 
All  the  devilish  and  excruciating  tortures  whicli  ever  entered  into  s^ivage 
head  to  conceive  were  to  be  visited  on  the  distinguished  leader  of  the 
ill-starred  expedition. 

Almost  within  sight  of  Pipe's  town,  and  amid  a  yelling,  iniuriated 
crowd  of  over  ^e  hundred  braves,  squaws  and  boys,  a  brisk  fire  was 
Icindled.  It  was  late  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  iith,  178a. 
There  were  the  two  Delaware  war  chiefs.  Pipe  and  Wingenund;  Sunon 
Girty,  and  Captain  EUiott,  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  officer,  stood 
near.  Dr.  Knight  was  also  a  horrified  and  unwilling  spectator  of  tha 
awful  sooie. 
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lie  and  Crawford,  stripped  entirely  naked  and  painted  black,  were 
first  ordered  to  sit  down,  when  all  at  once  the  savages  fell  upon  them 
and  bclaboretl  thcni  most  unmercifully.  Meanwhile  a  long  stake  had 
been  firmly  planted,  to  which  tlie  poor  ('olonel  was  fastened  by  a  rope 
just  long  enough  to  allow  him  to  ciliicr  sit  down  or  take  two  or  three 
turns  around.  The  wretched  victim,  seeing  all  these  frighttul  prejjara- 
tions  and  the  scowling,  distorted  visages  of  the  yelling  and  leaping  de- 
mons about  him,  called  to  Girty,  and  asked  if  the  savages  intended 
burning  him.  Girty  answered  < '  yes;**  to  which  Crawford  said  fie  would 
strive  to  bear  it  alt  with  fortitude.  Pipe,  who,  of  all  present,  seemed 
the  most  savage  and  implacable,  made  one  of  his  ardent,  stirring  harangoeSi 
evriting  his  motley  autlience  to  a  perfect  fury. 

Heckewelder  relates  tliat  when  Wingenund  afterwards  came  to  Detroit, 
he  was  severely  censured  for  not  saving  the  life  of  his  old  acquaintance, 
Colonel  Crawford.  He  listened  calmly,  and  then  said  to  Heckewelder: 
"These  men  talk  like  fools,"  and  then,  turning  to  his  acrn-^crs,  he  said, 
in  English:  "If  King  George  himself  had  been  on  the  spot,  with  all  his 
ships  laden  with  treasures,  he  could  not  have  ransomed  my  friend,  nor 
saved  his  life  froiji  the  rage  of  a  justly  exasperated  multitude."  He 
never  after  would  allude  to  the  torture,  but  was  fiill  of  grief,  and  felt 
greatly  hurt  at  those  who  censured  him;  for  he  contended  that  the 
Gnadenhutten  massacre  was  a  wanton  and  most  atrocious  insult  to  his 
nation,  and  that  the  blood  of  those  innocent  Ghristiansy  so  inhumanly 
butdiered,  called  aloud  for  vengeance. 

Another  circumstance  Heckewelder  asserts  was  much  against  the  pris^ 
oner.  It  was  reported  that  the  Indian  spies,  on  examining  the  camp  at 
Mingo  Bottom,  after  the  expedition  left,  found  on  the  peeled  trees  these 
words,  written  with  coal:  "No  quarters  to  be  given  to  an  Indian, 
whether  man,  woman  or  child  ! "  If  such  rumors  were  circulated  among 
the  savages,  they  must  have  licen  done  for  effect,  or  were  after-thoughts 
designed  to  e\(  use  these  atro-  ious  tortures.  There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence going  to  prove  any  sulIi  ferocious  bravado,  aliiiough  doubtless  a 
large  proportion  of  the  volunteers  were  the  same  Indian  haters  who  were 
out  on  the  Williamson  raid. 

Heclcewelder  also  gives  a  highly  interesting  account  of  the  oonversa- 
tion  alleged  to  have  occurred  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  tor- 
tures, between  Wingenund  and  Crawford,  in  which  the  former  solemnly 
asserted  that  by  Crawford's  making  himself  an  accomplice  of  the  exe* 
crable  miscreant  Williamson,  it  was  out  of  his  power  or  that  of  any  ol 
his  friends  to  save  him. 

Upon  Crawford's  most  solemn  asuranre  that  both  he  and  all  good 
men  not  only  condemned  that  atrocious  slaughter,  but  that  he  was  put 
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at  the  \mA  of  tVia  cxpeditioi  txprffBly  to  prevent  tny  excesses  of  that 
kind,  and  that  it  was  not  undertaken,  as  the  Indians  asserted,  against 
the  remnant  of  the  Christian  Indians,  but  for  a  purely  military  purpose, 
tlie  chief  said  the  Indians  could  not  be  made  to  believe  such  a  story ; 
tliat  if  Williamson  had  been  taken,  he  (Wingenund)  and  his  friends 
might  have  effected  something ;  but  since  that  savage  murderer  had  run 
off,  no  man  wmld  dan  to  interfere;  that  the  Uood  of  the  tlai^^red, 
the  lelativea  of  those  maaacied,  and  that  the  whole  nation  cried  aload 
for 

Heckewebter  thus  condudes:  "I  have  been  aasaied  by  respectable 
Indians  that  at  the  dose  of  this  convenation,  which  wsa  vehited  to  me 

by  Wingenund,  as  well  as  by  others,  both  he  and  Crawford  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears;  they  then  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  each  other,  and 
the  chief  immediately  Aii^  himself  in  the  bushes,  as  the  Indians  express 

it,  or  retired  to  a  solitary  spot.  He  never  afterwards  spoke  of  the  fate 
of  his  unfortunate  friend  without  strong  emotions  of  grief,  which  I  have 
several  times  witnessed."  Whether  this  conversation  actually  occurred; 
whether  it  was  the  coinage  of  Heckewelder  or  of  Wingenund — and  each 
presumption  has  its  adl\erents — must,  at  this  late  day,  be  left  entirely 
to  conjecture  and  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Certun  it  is,  the  cruel 
tortures  went  on. 

The  men  now  took  up  their  guns  and  shot  powder  into  Crawfoid's 
naked  body  from  his  feet  up  to  his  nedc,  to  the  number  of  foil  seventy 
loads.  They  then  crowded  in  on  him,  and  must  have  cut  off  his  ears, 

since  Dr.  Knight  saw  the  blood  running  in  streams  from  both  sides  of 
his  head.  Tlie  circle  of  fire  rose  from  small  hickory  poles,  and  was 
placed  several  yards  from  the  stake,  so  that  the  poor  sufferer  had  not, 
like  the  blessed  martyrs  of  old,  the  consolation  of  a  speedy,  if  a  horri- 
ble death,  but  by  a  hellish  refinement  of  cruelty  his  tortures  were  design- 
edly prolonged.  It  would  not  serve  the  purposes  of  these  incarnate 
fiends  to  have  the  victim  becoinL-  too  soon  insensate;  they  must  gall  and 
sting,  beat  and  harass,  rack  and  worry  him  by  slow  installments.  Happy 
was  the  savage  who  could  wreak  upon  the  wretched  sufferer  one  pang  or 
agony  more  exquisite  or  excruciating  than  the  lastl  who  could  wring 
from  his  poor  humanity  a  more  profound  groan,  or  who  ooukl  give  hk 
■hrinking  nerves  or  quivering  flesli  one  added  torment 

As  Crawford  began  his  weary  rounds  about  the  post, -the  yelling  fiends 
would  take  up  the  blazing  fagots  aiid  apply  them  to  hte  shrinking, 
powder-acorched  body.  The  squaws,  more  pitiless,  if  possible,  than 
the  men,  gathered  up  the  glowing  embers  on  broad  peelings  of  bark 
and  cast  thera  over  hit  trembling  body.  Oh,  it  was  horrible — mosthor- 
riblc*  No  escape  from  these  merciless  devils  \  their  Jeering,  hideous  fim 
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pRtented  on  aU  rides,  and  very  coon  the  writhing  martyr  wallud  tcddj 
on  a  bed  of  acorching  coals. 


Crawford's  Last  Moments — "  He  Gives  up  the  Ghost 

• 

In  the  very  midst  of  these  awful  orgies,  Crawford  called  upon  Girtjr 
again  an  l  again  lo  shoot  him  and  end  his  misery.  Girty,  il  is  said,  re- 
plied he  Iiad  no  gun.  He  would  not  have  dared  to  shoot  pv^^m  bad  he 
been  so  disposed.  He  soon  after  came  np  to  Knight,  and  batlc  him  pre- 
pare for  the  same  death.  He  llien  ol)served  that  tlie  prifiO!'ers  had  lold 
him  that  if  he  were  captured  by  the  Americans  they  wjjld  not  hurt 
him.  He  did  not  believe  it,  but  was  anxious  to  knov  the  Doctor's 
opinion  on  the  subject.  He,  at  the  same  time,  railed  ag  iinst  Colonel 
John  Gibson,  of  Fort  Pitt,  as  one  of  his  most  hated  enemies,  and  much 
more  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  unhappy  Doctor  was  so  distressed  at  the  poignant  and  ezcmdat- 
ing  torments  inflicted  right  before  his  very  eyes  upon  his  friend,  and  by 
the  near  prospect  of  a  similar  awful  fate,  that,  he  says  in  his  *'  Nana 
tivc,"  he  scarcely  heard,  nnch  less  answered. 

Crawford  was  now  nearly  exiiausted  by  his  long-continued  sufferings. 
His  flesh  was  becoming  callous,  his  nerves  (hilled  by  excess  of  pain. 
He  bore  all  with  heroic  fortitude,  uttering  no  cries,  but  calling  in  low, 
sad  tones  un  a  merciful  God  to  have  pity  on  him  and  give  him  surcease 
of  suffering. 

For  nearly  two  hours  longer  he  suffered  every  variety  of  inhuman 
torture.  Devils  in  heli  could  devise  no  more  or  no  worse.  At  last,  be- 
ing almost  spent,  and  his  dull,  deadened  nerves  no  longer  responding 
to  any  kind  of  torment,  he  lay  down  on  his  fiery  bed. 

The  end  was  near  at  last.  The  immortal  spirit  was  about  taking  • 
flight  The  savages  must  hasten  if  they  would  inflict  the  last  horrible 
anguish.  One  rushed  in,  and  with  his  keen  blade  drew  around  the  hor^ 
rid  circle,  and  pulled  ofl"  the  bleeding  scalp  of  gray  hairs.  In  vain  I 
He  had  escaped  them ! 

No,  not  even  yet  I    A  hideous  old  hag — with  tigerish  heart — had  just 
then  an  infernal  inspiration.    She  hastily  screeched  herself  np  to  the  in- 
sensate victim  and  threw  a  bark  of  burning  embers  on  the  raw,  throb 
"  bing,  palpitating  brain. 

A  pitiful  groan  announced  the  success  of  the  monstrous  device.  The 
fleeting  soul  was  thus  cruelly  summoned  back.  Tlic  blind  and  stagger 
ing  victim  once  more  raised  himself  on  his  feet — once  more  began  liis 

wtary  round. 
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Burning  sticks  were  again  applied,  but  in  vain,  for  the  flesh  had  aov> 
utterly  lost  all  feeling. 

Dr.  Knight  was  not  to  have  the  consolation  of  witnessing  his  chief's 
final  triumph  through  ilcath  over  his  merciless  foes,  but  was  led  away 
from  the  dreadful  scene.  As  he  was  driven  along  the  next  rooming  he 
passed  the  cursed  spot.  He  saw  the  charred  remains  of  hii  beloved 
commander  lying  among  the  embers,  almost  burned  to  ashes. 

It  was  long  a  tradition  among  the  Indians  that  Crawford  breathed  ha 
last  just  at  sunset,  and  that,  after  his  death,  his  body  was  heaped  upon 
the  fagots  and  so  consumed,  amid  tb<%  delighted  whoops  and  leaping^  of 
his  tormentors    It  was  a  veritable  "dance  of  death." 

The  touching,  harrowing  details  of  this  awful  death,  as  published  by 
Dr.  Knight,  was  a  terrible  shock  to  the  whole  country.  On  the  border 
there  was  uniwrsal  gloom,  and  a  low,  sullen  muttering  of  revengeful 
wrath.  Crawford  was  such  a  prominent,  popular  leader,  that  the  "deep 
damnation  of  his  taking  off"  was  almost  a  national  calamity.  No  one 
felt  it  more  keenly  than  Washington  himself,  who  wrote  as  follows;  "It 
io  u  iLti  the  greatest  sorrow  and  concern  that  I  have  learned  tlie  melan- 
choly tidings  of  Colonel  Crawford's  death.  He  was  known  to  me  as 
an  officer  of  much  care  and  prudence,  brave,  active  and  experienced. 
The  manner  of  his  death  was  shocking ;  and  I  have  this  day  communi- 
nicated  to  Congress  such  papers  as  I  have  regarding  it." 

But  the  dolor  and  anguish  of  the  sad  and  desolate  widow,  Hannah 
Crawford,  as  she  sat  watching  and  waiting  in  her  lonely  cabin  on  ttte 
Youghiogheny,  who  can  describe  I  Slic  had  parted  from  her  huslund 
witli  a  heavy,  heavy  heart.  As  one  after  another  of  the  expedition 
stra^'L'Ied  back,  how  tearfully  did  she  question  !  how  anxiously  did  she 
yearn  for  some  tidings  !  Missed  at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat, 
with  her  only  ami  idolized  son,  her  nephew  and  her  son-indaw,  was  all 
she  couM  learn.  Gone,  all  gone  at  one  fell  swoop  !  After  three  weeks 
of  dread  and  intolerable  suspense,  slie  lieard  of  lier  husband's  death. 
Still  later  drifted  to  her  the  sickening  details.  It  were  better  for  her  fu- 
ture peace  had  his  loss  forever  remained  an  unfathomable  mystery. 

**  I  well  recollect,"  says  Uriah  Springer,  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
my  grandmother  Crawford  took  me  behind  her  on  hoiseback,  rode 
across  the  Youghiogheny,  and  turned  into  the  woods,  when  we  both 
alighted  by  an  old  moss<covered  white-oak  log.  '  Here,'  she  said,  as 
she  sat  down  upon  the  log,  and  cried  as  though  her  heart  would  break 
. — '  here  I  parted  with  your  grandfather  !  '  " 

That  trailition,  current  \n  Western  Pennsylvania,  that  Simon  Girty 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  one  of  C>  r.\  ford's  daughters,  but  was  denied,  is 
one  of  the  many  unauthentic  and  untraceable  rumors  afloat  concerning 
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the  mysterious  Girty.  Sallie  Crawford,  who  married  the  lamented  Ma- 
jor Harrison,  an  officer  of  capacity  and  prominence,  also  lost  in  this  ex* 
pedition,  was,  as  stated,  a  &r-£uned  belle,  and  ooiuidered  tbe  mom 
beaniiful  ycKins  tady  in  all  that  dHtrict. 
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0R.  KNIGHTS  ESCAPE_SrX)VER*S  CAfTUHB  AND 

ADVENTURES. 

The  miraculoiB  escapes  of  Dr.  Knight  and  John  Slover  from  the  In 
duns  are  replete  with  adventure  and  interest.  We  wish  we  had  room 
for  fuller  sketches.  The  former,  after  Crawford's  torture  and  death, 
tpent  the  night  at  FSpe*i  house  and  started  early  next  morning  for  the 
Shawnee  towns  on  Mad  rivcTi  some  forty  miles  distant.  His  only  guard 
was  on  horKbidc,  who,  after  having  once  more  painted  his  prisoner 
black,  drove  the  Doctor  before  him.  He  was  a  hu-ge*  rough-looldng, 
but  very  friendly  savage,  and  Knight  soon  began  to  ingratiate  himself. 

That  night  the  gallant  Doctor  attempted  many  times  to  untie  himself, 
but  the  Indian  was  wary  and  scarce  closed  his  eyes.  At  daybreak  he 
untied  his  captive  and  arose  to  mend  the  fire,  and  the  wood-gnats  being 
very  annoying,  Knight  asked  him  if  he  wouKl  make  a  big  smoke  behind 
him.  The  savage  said  **  yes."  The  little  Doctor  soon  picked  up  a 
short  dog-wood  fork,  the  only  stick  he  could  find  near,  and  slipping  up 
behind  his  guide  he  smote  him  on  the  head  with  all  his  force.  The 
amazed  redskin  was  so  stunned  that  he  fell  head  foremost  into  the  fire, 
but  soon  sprang  up  and  ran  off,  howling  in  a  mort  frightful  manner. 

Knight  seized  the  fellow's  gun  and  nm  alter  him  some  distance  to 
shoot,  but  he  had  pulled  bade  the  lock  so  violently  as  to  break  it,  and 
soon  gave  up  the  chase.  He  then  took  the  Indian's  effects  and  struck 
straight  through  the  pathless  woods  for  home.  He  changed  his  route 
several  times  to  avoir!  all  Indian  tniils  and  parties.  '  His  gun  could  not 
be  mended  and  he  had  finally  to  throw  it  away.  He  was  nearly  starved, 
and  had  neither  food  nor  gim  to  shoot  any.  He  came  across  plenty  o( 
wild  unripe  gooseberries,  but  having  his  jaw  nearly  broken  by  a  toma- 
hawk blow,  could  not  chew.  He  njanaged,  however,  to  sustain  life  on 
the  juice  of  a  weed  which  he  knew  to  be  noinishing.  Not  being  able 
to  kindle  a  fire,  the  gnats  and  mosquitoes  nearly  devoured  him.  He 
soon,  too,  got  bewildered  in  a  vast  swampy  district,  but  still  kept  strag- 
gling east.  Game  was  very  plenty,  including  elk,  deer  and  bear,  but 
none  for  him.  Save  young  nettles,  the  juice  of  herbs,  a  few  wild  ber- 
ries, and  two  young  blackbirds  and  a  terrapin,  which  he  devoured  raw. 
he  had  no  food.  When  all  this  strange  food  disagreed  with  his  stomacn 
he  would  chew  wild  ginger. 

On  the  twentieth  evening  of  his  long  and  solitary  wanderingSy  he 
Struck  Fort  McIntosh»  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver,  and  on  the  next  day  • 
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reached  Fort  Pitt,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  all  and  to  the  huge 
delight  of  General  Irvine,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite.  He  re- 
mained at  Fort  Pitt  till  the  dose  of  the  war  and  afterwards  moved  to 

Kentucky 

The  adventures  of  Slover,  the  guide,  were  much  more  varied  and 
exciting.  He  had  lived  among  the  Miami  and  Shawnees  from  his  early 
boyhood,  and  could  talk  their  languages.  When  the  retreat  commenced 
he,  Jamei  FaoU,  Young  and  five  others,  became  mired  in  the  cnnlierry 
swamp.  After  floundering  about  for  a  long  time  they  finally  onerged, 
only  to  plunge  into  another  rooraas,  where  they  had  to  wait  daylight ' 
They  now  struck  an  east  trail  and  had  nearly  reached  the  Muskingum, 
when  they  were  ambushed  by  a  Shawnee  party,  who  had  tracked  them 
all  the  way  from  the  plains.  Two  were  killed  by  the  first  fire.  James 
Paull,  notwithstanding  a  very  bad  burnt  foot,  bounded  off  and  made 
good  his  escape.    Slover  and  the  other  two  were  made  prisoners. 

Singular  to  relate,  one  of  the  Shawnees,  who  had  aided  in  Slover's 
capture  when  a  boy,  now  recognized  him,  calling  him  by  his  Indian 
name  of  Mannucothe,  and  reproached  liiin  st  vcrcly  for  Ic.iding  a  party 
against  them.  The  other  prisoners  were  now  mounted  on  horses  and 
started  off  for  Mad  river,  which  they  reached  in  three  days.  Up  to 
this  point  they  had  been  treated  kindly,  but  now  all  they  met  glowered 
upon  them  m  the  most  savage  manner.  '  The  people  of  the  first  Shaw^ 
nee  village  assaulted  them  with  dubs  and  tomahawks.  One  of  the  cap- 
tives was  here  painted  black,  but  the  savages  forbade  Slover  Ifrom  telling 
him  what  it  meant 

A  runner  having  been  sent  to  Wappatomica,  the  whole  popula- 
tion swarmed  out  to  give  them  a  hot  reception  with  guns,  clubs  ^n<^ 
hatchets.  All  three  were  ordered  to  run  the  gauntlet.  If  tliey  could 
reach  the  council  house,  three  hundred  yards  distant,  they  woiild  be 
safe.  The  poor  fellow  who  was  painted  black  was  made  the  chief  tar 
get.  Men,  women  and  children  beat  and  fired  loads  of  puwder  at  him 
as  he  ran  naked,  amid  shoutings  and  beating  of  drums.  He  managed, 
however,  to  reach  the  council  house  door,  though  in  a  pitiable  plight. 
He  WM  sU^ied  with  tomahawks,  his  body  dnged  all  over,  and  boki 
burnt  into  his  flesh  with  the  wadding. 

He  now  thought  himself  safe.  Fatal  mistake!  He  was  dragged 
back  to  another  terrible  beating  and  to  a  most  cruel  death.  Slover  saw 
his  body  lying  by  the  council  house,  horribly  mutilated  and  disfigured. 
He  also  saw  and  recognized  three  other  dead  bodies,  all  black,  bloody 
and  powder-burnt.  They  were  all  tliat  remained  of  Major  Harrison, 
Crawford's  ton -in-law ;  William  Crawford,  his  nephew,  and  M:ijor  John 

IfcCleU^nd.  whp  bad  been  fourth  o^cer  in  comntand.        neat  dajr 
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the  ^Ijt  and  heads  were  stuck  on  poles,  and  thf  corpses  given  to  lUie 
dogs.  Stover's  sarviving  companion  was  aent  off  to  another  town  to  be 
executed,  while  he  himself  was,  that  evening,  brought  into  the  log 
cooncil  house  and  carefully  interrogated  as  to  the  state  of  the  country, 

the  progress  of  the  war,  and  the  movements  on  the  border.  He  si)okc 
three  Indian  tongues,  and  had  the  satisiaction  of  infortumg  them  oi 
Cornwallis'  capture 

Tiic  next  day  Caiitain  Matthew  Elliott  and  James  Girty,  Simon** 
lii  other,  were  present.  The  former  assured  the  Indrnns  that  Slover  had 
lied  alujut  Coriuvallis.  James  (iirty,  a  bad,  drunken,  violent  bully, 
now  had  the  audacity  to  publicly  assert  that,  when  he  had  asked  Slover 
how  he  would  like  to  live  again  among  the  Shawnees,  he  had  answered 
that  he  would  soon  take  a  scalp  and  run  off.  It  began  to  look  black 
for  poor  Slover.  This  grand  council  lasted  fifteen  days.  The  third 
Jay  Alexander  McKee  commenced  to  attend.  He  was  grandly  anayed 
in  a  gold-laced  uniform,  but  did  not  speak  to  the  captive.  Slover  was 
not  tied,  and  co<ild  have  escaped,  but  had  no  moccasins.  Each  night 
he  was  invited  to  the  war  dance,  which  lasted  almost  till  morning,  but 
would  take  no  part  in  the  revels. 

Dr.  Kniglit's  <;uard  now  arrived,  with  a  wound  four  inches  long  on  his 
head,  and  a  truly  in  irvclous  story  of  a  long  and  desperate  struggle  he 
had  witli  the  1  tor,  whom  he  represented  as  a  large,  powerful  man,  but 
whose  fingers  he  had  cut  oS,  and  to  whom  he  lud  given  two  terrible 
knife  thrusts,  which  he  was  sure  would  prove  fatal.  Slover  told  the  In. 
dians  thpt  the  Doctor  was  a  small,  weak  man,  at  which  they  were  greatly 
aroused.  The  next  day  arrived  the  long-expected  message  and  belt  of 
wampum  from  De  Peyster,  of  Detroit,  the  conclusion  well  expresnng 
the  general  tenor:  "Take  no  more  prisoners,  my  diildren,  of  any  sort 
^man,  woman  or  child." 

At  a  grand  council  held  shortly  afker,  at  which  eight  tribes  were  fully 
represented,  it  was  decided  that  no  more  prisoners  should  be  taken,  and 
tliat  in  case  any  tril-se  so  did,  the  other  tribes  should  seize  said  captives 
*uui  put  them  to  death ;  also,  that  war  expeditions  should  be  made 
against  Fort  Henry,  the  Ohio  Falls,  fLouisville,)  and  the  Kentucky  set- 
tlements. At  anotlicr  council  his  elcatii  by  fire  was  resolved  upon,  and 
at  the  same  time  t^-eh  c  pmuncrs,  just  arrived  from  Kentucky,  were  put 
to  death. 

Next  day  George  Girty,  an  adopted  Delaware  and  another  brother  of 
Simon,  surrounded  Slover's  cabin  with  about  forty  followers,  bound 
him,  put  a  rope  about  his  neck,  stripped  him  naked,  peutUti  Mm  hkuk, 

and  took  him  al)out  five  miles  olT.  Mere  he  was  beaten  and  shamefully 
abused,  dragged  to  Mack-a  cliack  and  bouu(|  to  the  stake,  which  wa| 
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In  ft  part  of  the  council  house  not  yet  roofed.  Three  piles  of  wood 
about  this  torture  stalee  were  fired,  and  the  torments  were  about  com- 
mencing,  when  a  ludden  storm  arose,  the  rain  descended  in  a  flood  and 
drowned  out  the  fire.  The  superstitious  savages  stood  silent  and 
aghast 

A  brief  respite  at  kast  was  secured !   Tlie  captive  was  nntied  auC 

seated  on  the  ground,  wliile  wild  leapings  and  frantic  dances»  punctuated 
with  blows,  kicks  and  tomahawk  cuts,  were  continued  until  eleven  at 
night.  A  chief  by  the  name  of  H:ilf  Moon  then  asked  Slovcr  if  he  was 
sleepy.  Yes,  he  was.  The  savages  wishing  a  whole  day's  frulic  with 
him  on  the  morrow,  he  was  graciously  allowed  to  retire  to  a  block-houss 
under  charge  of  three  ferocious,  forltidding-looking  warriurs. 

Poor  Slover  was  bound  with  extraordinary  precau'iou";.  His  arms 
were  tied  so  tight,  at  wrists  and  elbows,  that  the  thongs  i^crc  buried  in 
the  flesh.  The  strip  about  his  neck,  just  long  enough  for  hi.'U  to  lie 
down,  was  fiutened  to  a  beam  of  the  house.  The  three  warriors  now 
began  to  taunt  and  harass  hifli.  Now,  if  ever,  an  escape  was  to  be  it- 
tempted.  Death,  no  matter  how  qukk  or  by  what  means,  was  Ux  bet- 
ter tlian  a  whole  day's  tortures.  The  sick  and  sore,  but  still  undaunted 
captive  feigned  sleep.  Would  his  cruel  persecutors  never  close  their 
eyes  I  Two  now  stretched  themselves  for  rest,  but  the  third  lit  his  pipe 
and  recommenced  his  mocking  taunts.  Slover  obatinately  his 
mouth  closed. 

Suom  EscApas  and.  Naked,  Vtmss  Madly  fou  Lifb. 

At  last — most  joyful  spectacle! — the  third  laid  down  and  soon  began 
to  snore.  No  music  sweeter  to  poor  Slover,  whose  heart  was  beating 
like  a  muflled  drum.  Not  an  instant  to  lose,  and  well  he  knew  it  1  Tlie 
heavy  beads  of  sweat  which  gathered  on  his  clammy  brow  were  wit- 
nesses not  only  of  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  but  of  the  violent  and 
extraordinary  exertions  to  free  his  arms.  They  were  so  benumbed  as 
to  be  without  feeling.  He  laid  himself  over  on  his  right  side,  and  with 
his  fingers,  which  were  still  manageable,  and  after  a  violent  and  pro- 
longed effort,  he  succeeded  in  slipping  the  cord  from  his  left  arm  over 
elbow  and  wrist. 

One  of  the  guards  now  got  up  to  stir  the  fire.  Slovcr  lay  dead  as  a 
stone,  sure  it  was  all  over  with  him ;  but  the  sleepy  savage  soon  lay 
down  again,  and  work  was  renewed.  Tlic  arms  free,  the  next  attempt 
was  made  un  the  thong  about  his  neck.  It  w.xs  thick  as  his  thumb,  and 
tough  as  iron,  being  made  of  buffalo  hide.  Tlie  wretched  man  lugccd 
and  tugged.    It  remained  firm.    He  contrived  to  get  it  between  his 
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leeth,  and  gnawed  it  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  despair.  It  budged  not  a 
fin{;er's  breadth.  It  was  a  hard  and  cruel  fate,  but  he  had  to  give  it  up. 
Tlic  first  gray  lights  of  dawn  were  beginning  to  penetrate  the  gloomjf 
aj>£-rviiient.    He  sank  back  in  an  agony  of  liopelcsB  despair. 

No  1  He  would  make  yet  one  more  cfTort.  He  inserted  his  hands 
ljel'>  }en  tlic  thong  and  his  neck,  and  pulled  and  pushed  with  almost 
•ujv  iiunian  strength.  Oh,  joy  supreme  1  it  yields  !  iL  yields  1  and  be  is 
free  at  last.  It  was  a  noose,  with  several  knots  tied  over  iL  Hie 
iiudi.1en  reaction  almost  makes  him  faint  One  quick  look  at  the  ileepen 
uibou*.  him,  one  cautious  lift  over  their  bodies,  a  few  cat-like  steps,  and 
lie  n  inds  under  the  still,  shining  stars,  free  as  the  fresh  air  which  fimoed 
and  :aressed  his  throbbing  brow. 

lie  now  glided  hurriedly  through  the  town  and  reached  a  cornfield. 
He  nearly  stumbled  over  a  squaw  and  her  children,  lying  asleep  under 
a  tree.  Making  a  circle  about  them,  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
Heie  he  stopped  to  untie  his  arm,  which  was  swollen  and  discolored  from 
the  light  ligature.  He  felt  better  at  once,  and  having  ob^rved  a  num- 
ber of  liorses  feeding  in  a  glade  as  he  passed,  he  ventured  to  catch  one. 
He  W  IS  as  naked  as  the  day  he  wa-s  born.  Picking  up  an  old  quilt  for 
a  saddle,  and  using  his  own  hide  bun  Is  for  a  bridle,  be  managed  to 
mount  the  horse  he  caught,  and  was  off  and  away. 

'lliat  was  truly  a  ride  for  life.  Stover's  jaws  were  set,  his  teeth  were 
denched,  his  eyes  were  fixed  steadily  to  the  east,  and  digging  his  naked 
heels  into  the  flanks  of  his  horse— which,  happily  for  him,  proved  very 
fleet  and  staunchp—he  scurried  along  through  open  wood  and  pMt  gmqr 
level 

— "  Over  bank,  btish  and  »caur  ; 
*  Tficy  II  nare  fleet  «te«d*  that  follow,*  quoth  young  IxKhinTar.*" 

The  sun  was  but  little  over  quarter  high  ere  he  reached  the  Scioto, 
fully  fifty  miles  off.  Smoking  hot,  and  bathed  in  sweat,  the  gallant 
■teed  breasted  that  forest  stream,  and  cluttered  up  the  thither  bank. 
On  !  on  tlioy  go  !  No  pause  !  no  rest  !  His  exas[>erated  pursuers, 
mounlcc  on  tlicir  fleetest  horses,  were  pressing  liard  in  the  rear.  It  was 
a  killing  pace,  but  a  saving  race. 

By  noon  his  gallant  steed  began  to  flag;  now  it  breathes  hard  and 
last  I  now  its  eyes  look  staring  and  glassy ;  and  now  at  three  o^dock  it 
sinks  to  rise  no  more.  No  time  to  waste,  even  on  a  gallant  bone  like 
that — faithful  to  the  death.  The  naked  rider  at  once  springs  to  his  feet 
and  runs  as  fast  as  hope  and  fear  can  drive  him.  Neither  did  be  cease 
bis  efforts  with  the  dark,  but  pressed  on,  ever  on,  until  ten  o'dodt, 
when,  Incoming  extremely  sick  and  faint,  he  sank  down  for  a  little  rest. 

By  midniglu  he  was  up  and  away  ag^n,  thridding  his  weaiy  way  by 
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moonlight.  At  rhe  first  streak  of  coming  day  he  fbnook  a  trdl  he  had 
foand  and  followed  all  night,  and  plunged  boldly  into  the  trackless  wil* 
demeaa.  As  he  walked  he  endeavored,  with  h^  old  Indian  habits,  to 
conceal  his  trail,  pushing  hack  the  weeds  or  bushes  his  tiead  may  have 
disturbed.  He  left  no  more  trace  tlian  a  bird.  All  that  day  he  fo^;ed 
steadily  and  uninterruptedly  ahead,  and  the  second  niglu  had  the  lup- 
piness  of  resting  by  the  waters  of  the  Muskingum.  A  marvelous  jour* 
iiey,  and  accomplished  with  wonderful  pluck  and  endurance  I 

Think,  render,  wliat  a  fearful  undertaking  it  must  have  been  to  run 
naked  through  a  wild,  pathless,  tangfed  forest,  with  vine,  bush,  briar 
and  thorn  tree,  stretching  after  to  detain  him !  Nothing  but  his  ragged 
saddle  cloth  to  protect  him !  Tlie  nettles  stung  his  feet ;  the  briars  and 
thorns  pierced  his. bleeding  limbs ;  the  vines  and  low  trees  scraped  his 
back,  and  the  gnats  and  mosquitoes  so  tormented  him  that  he  foimd  no 
peace  by  day  or  rest  by  night.  So  intoteiable  was  the  nuisance  that  he 
was  obliged  to  carry  a  bundle  of  leafy  branches  to  keep  them  off. 

The  first  food  he  took  was  a  few  berries  on  the  third  day;  but  he  felt 
more  weak  than  hungry.  He  now  reached  and  swam  the  Muskingum, 
and  for  the  first  time  began  to  breathe  securely.  The  next  day  he  foU 
lowLi!  the  Stillwater  valley,  and  the  night  after  lay  but  a  few  miles  from 
Fort  Henry.  In  his  published  statement,  Slover  asserts  he  did  not  sleep 
one  wink  the  whole  time,  so  annoying  and  blood-thirsty  were  the  swarms 
of  gnats  and  mos(]uitocs. 

He  liad  now  earned  a  rest.  He  reached  the  Ohio  by  Indian  Wheel- 
ing Creek,  opposite  the  island,  and  descrying  a  man  on  it,  he  hailed 
him,  but  so  strange  and  savage  was  his  appearance  that  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  him  come  to  his  relief.  The  surprise  his  appear- 
ance caused  at  Fort  Henry,  and  the  hospitable  welcome  he  received 
thMp,  cia  moie  leadfly  be  imagmed  than  dcicribcdi 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  MAJOR  JOHN  ROSE— WHO  WAS  HE? 

There  can  be  little  question  but  that  the  officer  calling  himsdf  Majoi 
John  Rose,  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Crawford  expedition,  and 
*X!^niwford,  its  leader,  being  lost — the  fact  that  the  retreat  was  not  far 
more  disastrous  than  it  was,  was  mainly  due  to  the  Major's  coolness  and 

masterful  skill.  There  was  ever%  mystery  about  Rose  which  has  only 
lately  Leon  solved  and  made  public.  It  makes  a  very  pretty  little 
episode  of  American  history. 

As  stated,  Major  Rose  was  ever  an  inscrutable  enigma.  Every 
one  who  came  in  contact  with  liiin  knew  from  the  character  of  his  face 
and  his  broken  accent,  tliat  he  must  be  a  foreigner  and  that  John  Rose 
was  but  an  ;Lssunie<l  name.  ?A'erything  abijut  him  betrayed  the  weil- 
bred  foreign  gentleman,  and  ii  was  ihouglit  tliat  he  must  be  a  man  of 
good  family — probably  a  nobleman  in  disguise,  but  the  Major  so  well 
kept  his  secret  that  even  his  patron,  General  Irvine,  knew  nothing 
definite  about  him  until  he  re-embarked  for  Europe.  Here  he  was,  on 
a  distant  outpost,  contentedly  filling  his  daily  routine  of  duties,  and  doing 
it,  too,  well  and  thoroughly. 

Neat  m  his  attire,  courteous  in  his  manner,  quick  to  conceive  and 
prompt  to  execute,  and  withal,  a  thorough  and  exact  business  man,  he  . 
was  everybody's  fiivorite,  but  an  especial  protege  of  General  Irvine. 

All  that  even  General  Irvine  then  knew  of  him  was  that  early  in  our 
Revolutionary  struggle,  a  young  forri^ner,  speaking  the  French  and 
German  languages,  and  giving  his  name  as  John  Rose,  sought  a  com- 
mission in  the  Continental  army.  Of  himself  and  previous  history  he 
maintained  an  obstinate  silence.  Failing  in  his  wishes,  he  then  took  a 
brief  course  surgery,  first  serving  as  surgeon's  mate,  but,  on  his 
showing  quickness  and  ability,  he  finally  received  a  surgeon's  appoint- 
ment in  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  but  soon  attracting  the 
attention  of  General  Irvine,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  both  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  that  able  officer. 

In  1780,  on  account  of  a  feeling  of  jealousy  excited  among  some  of 
the  American  officers  towards  the  young  foreigner,  he  left  that  regiment, 
vohmteered  as  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  was  taken  prisoner  to  New  York 
and  exchanged  the  same  year ;  returned  to  Irvine's  command  as  ensign, 
and  was  finally  appoi.ited  iiis  aide,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
taken  into  the  General's  family,  where  he  immediately  became  a  great 
&vorite.    On  General  Irvine's  comiug  West,  Rose  accompanied  him, 
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and  it  is  but  faint  i)raise  to  say  that  in  every  position  in  which  he  waa 
placed,  he  did  his  full  duty,  with  credit  to  hiiu^lf  and  satisfaction  to 
al]  with  wliom  he  was  connected. 

Wlien  the  Crawford  expedition  was  set  on  foot,  General  Irvine  de- 
tailed hiB  favorite  officer  to  accompany  it,  and  we  have  seen  how  well 
he  did  his  whole  duty.  From  Mingo  Bottom  he  returned  to  Fort  Pitt, 
remaining  there  until  the  Revolutionary  war  was  fully  over.  He  the» 
went  East,  and  served  for  a  time  as  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Cen* 
sors,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  adjusting  General  Irvine's  accounts 
with  the  government  at  Philadelphia.  This  done  to  the  General's  com- 
plete satisiiKtion,  the  Major  wrote  him  that  he  expected  to  leave  for 
Europe  the  next  week,  but  would  write  again  before  be  sailed. 

Hb  Writb  Irvinr  that  Hi  is  a  Rosstaxt  Basow. 

This  good-bye  letter  came  in  due  time,  and  in  it  the  Major  returned 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  kind  and  generous  treatment  lie  had  ever  re- 
ceived from  General  Irvine  and  family,  and  expressed  regret  that  he 
had  so  long  kept  an  important  secfet  from  his  benefactor.  He  then 
disclosed  the  interesting  fact  that  his  name  was  not  John  Rose,  but 
Gustavus  H.  De  Rosenthal,  a  Baron  of  the  Empire  of  Russia.  He  had 
left  Russia  because  of  having  killed,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Em- 
peror's  palace,  a  nobleman,  in  a  duel  brought  on  by  a  blow  which  his 
antagonist  had  given  to  an  aged  uncle  in  his  presence.  He  timd  then 
fled  to  England,  and  thence  to  the  United  States,  taking  service  in  the 
Contineptal  army,  and  finding  his  way  to  Fort  Pitt  in  the  manner 
already  detailed.  Tlirougli  the  mediation  of  his  family,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  at  last  pardoned  him,  and  graciously  permitted  his  re- 
turn, and  now  he  was  about  embarking  for  Amsterdam. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  William  A.  Irvine,  of  Warren  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  grandson  of  General  Irvine,  of  Fort  Pitt,  we  luve  liad 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting  a  series  of  highly  interesting  letters  received 
by  the  Irvine  fiunily  from  Baron  de  Rosenthal,  then  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  Grand  Miarshal  of  Livonia.  These  letters  are  mainly  dated 
at  Revel,  Russia,  and  abound  in  expresdons  of  the  warmest  affection 
and  gratitude  to  General  Irvine  for  his  kind  and  generous  treatment  of 
him.  He  seemed  to  Ic anxious  for  the  "Eagle  and  Order  of  Cincin 
nati,"  to  which  he  was  ent'tled,  and  adds,  '*  the  first  man  himself  " 
(meaning  the  Emperor)  "has  been  asking  about  it,  and  desires  I  should 
wear  it." 

In  one,  of  date  March  ist,  1823,  he  writes  about  the  value  of  a  tract 
of  land  in  Venango  county,  Pennsylvania,  granted  by  the  State  ol 
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IVmisylvania,  in  consideration  of  his  valuable  services,  and  has  nol 
yet  given  up  hoj^e  of  making  a  trip  to  America. 

Very  lately  we  have,  by  the  merest  accidenti  learned  tbat  a  power  of 
attorney  had  been  received  in  Venango  county,  so  late  as  1859,  from  tlie 
heirs  of  Sir  Gustav  Heinrich  de  Rosenthal,  Captain  of  the  Knighthood 
of  the  Province  of  Esthonia  in  Russia,  with  authority  to  sell  and  con- 
vey these  lands,  which  of  late  years  have  become  quite  valuable. 

Baron  de  Rosenthal,  in  his  first  letter,  dated  August  4th,  1806,  an- 
nounces that  out  of  five  children  but  three  then  lived,  and  of  these  the 
oldest  daughter  was  nnrricd,  the  youngest  daughter  was  at  boarding* 
school  at  St.  Pctcrsl  ur  g,  and  his  son  \v:is  studying  law  at  Moskwa. 

'i'he  I'aron  de  Rosenthal  died  in  1830,  and  so  the  name  of  this  brave 
and  patriotic  Russian  must  be  added  to  those  of  Lafayette,  Steu])e;i, 
Pulaski,  I>e  Kalb,  and  the  galaxy  of  noble  foreigners  wbo  uuuk  hatu 
to  peril  their  lives  in  our  Revolutionary  strugglt. 
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GENERAL  GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK, 
liu  Hannibal  of  th£  West — His  Heroic  D&km. 

The  foresl  aMe»  are  full  ofntatfS 

Here  many  •  one  of  old  kbowii, 
FInt  aoiif^  tke  mcteor-Usht  of  glory, 

Aad  'bM  It*  cn»ieM  Audi  wwtdom. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  this  country  ever  produced  was 
George  Rogers  Gark.  Americans  have  not  yet  learned  to  ^appreciate 
the  force  and  power  of  hn  character,  or  the  great  importance  of  hit 
conqpests.  Why  snch  a  hero  never  found  scope  and  opportonity  for 
his  undoubted  miliUry  talents,  backed  by  an  extraordinary  sagacity  and 
intrepidity,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  past  *<  When,"  said  Joseph 
Davies,  in  one  of  his  finest  orations,  "  I  contemplate  the  character  of 
George  Rogers  Clark,  I  fee!  as  did  Moses  when  he  drew  near  the  htnt' 
ing  bushy  that  I  ought  to  put  the  shoes  firom  off  my  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  I  stand  is  holy  ground." 

It  is  scarcely  too  mucli  to  say  that  but  for  him  the  valleys  of  tiie 
Lower  Ohio  and  Upi>er  Mississippi  would  not  have  belonged  to  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  When,  therefore,  tliat 
prescient  conqueror  ran  up  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the  English  fortifi- 
cations of  Kadtaskia,  Illinois^  and  Vincennes,  Indiana,  he  virtually  added 
the  whole  of  the  vast  and  magnificent  territory  dominated  firom  those 
centies,  to  his  beloved  country. 

«;  General  Clark  was  bom  in  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  in  175s,  and 
like  Washington  and  many  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  actors 
in  the  old  times  that  "  tried  men's  souls,"  was  a  land  surveyor.  He 

commanded  a  company  in  Dunmore's  war,  and  in  1775,  drawn  thither 
by  a  love  of  adventure  ai vl  pml  ably  by  a  forecast  of  its  glorious  fu- 
ture, he  drifted  to  Kentucky  and  remained  there  until  Fall,  familiariz- 
ing himself  with  the  ( liaracter  of  the  pcifple  and  the  resources  of  the 
country.    Young  as  he  was,  bi$  comman4m^  talen>«  must  at  oncf  have 
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inspired  confidence.  He  was  one  of  tlie  few  whom  all  are  prompt  tc 
recognize  as  a  born  leader,  and  we  find  him  temporarily  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  irregular  militia  of  Kentucky.  He  returned  East  to  make 
preparations  for  a  permanent  residence  in  the  West,  and  revisitied  Ken- 
tucky in  the  Spring  of  1776. 

His  second  appearance  there,  as  related  bjr  General  Ray,  is  interest- 
mg.  *'  I  had  come  down  to  where  I  now  livt  (about  four  miles  norUi 
of  Harrodsburg)  to  turn  some  horses  into  the  ran^.  I  had  killed  a 
small  blue-wing  duck  that  was  feeding  in  our  spring,  and  had  roasted  it 
nicely  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  near  our  house.  Afler  luving  taken  it 
off  to  cool,  I  was  much  surprised  on  being  suddenly  amisied  by  a  fine 
soMierly-iooking  man,  who  exclaimed,  '  How  do  you  io,  my  little  fel- 
low? W'nat's  your  name?  Ain't  yoti  afraid  of  being  in  the  woods  by 
yourscif  ? '  On  satisfying  his  inquiries,  I  invited  the  traveler  to  partake 
of  my  duck,  which  he  did  without  leaving  me  a  bone  to  pick,  his  appe- 
tite was  so  keen."  After  satisfying  Clark's  appetite,  Ray  inquired  of 
the  stranger  his  own  name  and  his  business  in  that  remote  region.  '\My 
name  is  Clark,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  have  oome  out  to  see  what  yon 
brave  fellows  are  doing'in  Kentucky,  and  to  lend  you  a  Iwlping  hand  if 
necessary."  General  Ray,  then  but  a  boy  of  sixteen,  conducted  Clark 
to  Harrodsburg. 

He  almost  immediately  proved  that  he  had  a  sagacity  and  compre- 
hensiveness iar  beyond  the  ordinary  pioneer.  He  was  not  merely  con- 
tent like  the  average  nm  of  western  a<!venturers  with  planting,  hunting 
or  l>attling  with  Indians.  The  Revolution  was  now  in  full  progress, 
and  liis  patriotic  soul  was  fire<l  with  lofty  views — affairs  of  state  and  far- 
reaching  sthenics  of  daring  emprise.  His  reflections  and  sclf-commun- 
ings  taught  him  at  once  the  importance  of  a  more  thorough,  organised 
aiul  extensive  s)  sicm  of  pubHc  defence  and  military  operations.  He 
«  speedily,  therefore,  suggested  to  the  Kentucky  settlers  the  importance 
of  a  genejal  convention  in  order  to  form  a  closer  and  more  definite  con- 
nection with  Virginia.  The  proposed  assembly  was  held  at  Harrods- 
burg, and  Clark  and  Jones  were  chosen  members  of  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  of  which  State  Kentucky  was  then  considered  an  appanage, 
if  not  an  integral  part.  Clark's  earnest  desire  was  to  negotiate  with 
Virginia,  and  should  it  refuse  to  recognise  Kentucky  as  within  its  juris- 
diction and  under  its  immediate  protection,  then  he  proposed  to  offer 
'   lands  to  attract  settlers  and  estal)lish  an  independent  State. 

On  Clark's  arrival  in  Virginia,  the  Legislature  stood  adjourned,  but 
he  at  once  waited  on  Governor  Henry,  and  stated  i)lainly  the  objects 
of  his  journey  making  ajiplicalion  for  five  hundred  weight  of  gun- 
powder.   But  the  Kcuiuckians  had  not  yet  been  recognized  as  Virgia- 
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ians,  and  the  Council  could  only  offer  io  lend  the  gunpowder  as  to 
friends  and  not  give  it  to  them  as  to  fellow-citizens  having  just  claims 
upon  the  parent  State.  At  the  same  time  they  requited  Clark  to  be 
personally  responsible  for  the  powder  and  the  expense  of  conveying  it 
West 

This  would  not  suit  Clark  and  he  declined ;  representing  that  Briti^ 

agents  were  employing  every  means  to  engage  Indians  in  the  war;  that 
the  frontier  j)eople  might  be  exterminated  for  want  of  the  means  of 
defence,  and  that  then  the  fury  of  the  savages  would  burst  like  a  tempest 
over  Virginia  itself.  Tlie  Council  remained  deaf  and  inexorable,  and 
declared  they  <  ould  do  no  more.  Clark  promptly  and  peremptorily 
wrote  declining  to  accept  the  powder  on  the  ronditiohs  named,  intimat- 
ing his  design  of  applyitig  elsewhere,  and  significantly  added  :  **That  a 
country  which  was  nut  worth  de/entiing  was  not  worth  claiming*^ 

On  receipt  of  this  pregnant  letter  the  Council  recalled  Clarlc  to  their 
presence  and  gave  him  an  order  for  the  transmission  of  the  powder  to 
Pittsburgh,  to  be  then  delivered  to  him,  or  order,  for  the  use  of  Ken- 
tucky. At  the  Fall  session  of  the  Legislature  he  obtained  a  full  lecogni- 
tion  of  the  County  of  Kentucky  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  that 
Commonwealth. 

Clark  now  proceeded  to  Fort  Pitt  and  with  seven  boatmen  embarked 
with  the  so  much  needed  powder.    At  that  time  the  whole  country 

swarmed  with  hostile  bands  of  savages,  and  the  greatest  caution  was 
exercised.  They  were  hotly  pursued  the  whole  v.ay,  but  succeeded  in 
making  good  their  landing  at  Limestone,  Kentucky,  and  in  securely 
caching  their  cargo  at  different  places  in  the  woods. 

Character  of  the  Border  Warfare  of  that  Day. 

Clark  now  began  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  brave,  intrepid  and  able 
commander,  and  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  time.  We  cannot 
enter  into  details— exciting  and  interesting  as  they  were— of  the  many 
adventurom  excursions  he  suoc^sfully  beaded,  but  shall  proceed  at  once 
to  notice  the  scheme  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  He  had  entered 
Into  the  hazardous  forest  life  of  the  borderer  with  as  much  zest  and 
vigor  as  the  very  best  of  them  all.  A]>pareled  in  hunting  shirt  and 
moccasins,  with  rifle  and  tomahawk  in  hand,  he  had  fought  the  wily 
savage,  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot ;  but  he  plainly  had  an  ambition 
far  beyond  mere  bushwhacking  and  forest  ranging,  stirring  and  exciting 
as  the  life  had  proved.  His  genius  soared  to  a  broader  sweep,  and  his 
eager  and  aspiring  soul  brooded  over  masterful  schemes  of  which  \m 
ioibwers  never  dreamed. 
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With  that  practical  and  far-reaching  sagacity  which  rendered  him  M 
conspicuous  above  his  fellows,  lie  saw  plainly  that  the  borderers  were 
playing  a  losing  game,  and  exhausting  themselves  in  petty  skirmishes 
and  desperate  coml'ats  witliont  making  any  single  serious  impression 
upon  their  swarming  adversaries.  He  early  s.iw  the  paramount  neces- 
sity of  "carrying  the  war  into  Africa" — of  making  it  felt  by  the  Sav- 
ages at  home;  by  the  destruction  of  their  crops,  tlieir  towQS  and  all  the 
<*  liabitations  of  cruelty."  His  motto  was,  never  suffer  an  incursion 
from  Indians  without  xetaliating  by  a  return  incursion  into  the  very 
heart  of  their  own  territory." 

Looking  farther  and  more  deeply  he  at  once  recognized  the  undoubted 
iact  that  idl  the  savage  forays  and  smitings  of  the  border  had  tlieir 
inspiration  from  the  British  posts  and  forts  which  stretched  from  Ontario 
to  the  Mississippi.  These  were  the  uarent  fountains  whence  all  the  lit- 
tle runs  and  rills  of  invasion  proceeded.  It  was  from  the  British  that 
arms,  provisions,  ammunition,  an  1  "bloody  instructions"  emanated. 
Why  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter  by  wresting  these  central  posts 
from  his  country's  foes  1  Thus  only  could  Kentucky  enjoy  permanent 
rest  and  peace  within  all  her  broad  borders. 

The  war  ui  i^entueky  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  border  war,  oondttCted 
in  the  spasmodic  and  desultory  manner  incident  to  that  kind  of  hostil- 
ities. Nearly  all  the  military  operations  of  the  period  resembled  more 
the  predatory  exploits  of  those  sturdy  cattle-lifters  and  stark  moss- 
troopers of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  intrepid  backwoodsman  would 
aharpen  his  hunting  knife,  shoulder  his  unerring  rifle,  fill  his  pouch  with 
pone  or  parched  com,  and  thus  equipped,  would  start  for  a  fighting 
frolic  in  the  Indian  country,  without  beat  of  drum  or  other  note  of 
warning.  Arrived  on  hostile  soil,  his  roving  eye  was  on  the  alert;  his 
step  grew  stealthy  as  the  pantlier's.  With  padtled  feet  he  would  creep 
up  to  the  neiL'bliorhood  of  some  Indian  hamlet  and  lie  in  ambush  until 
opportunity  ollcred  to  steal  a  horse  or  shoot  its  owner.  All  this  was 
prouioiive  of  desperate  combats  and  countless  deeds  of  personal  valor 
and  slranyc  adventure,  but  it  settled  nothing.  Neither  Virginia  nor  the 
General  Government — engaged  in  a  gigantic  struggle  with  all  Britain's 
power-'Could  lend  any  systematic  aid. 

Clark  pondered  over  all  this;  saw  where  the  error  lay;  sought  ear- 
nestly to  correct  it,  and  kept  looking  with  his  mind's  eye'*  ever  to 
Detroit,  Kaskaskia  and  Vinoennes.  It  was  vrith  plans  fully  matured  and 
with  his  whole  soul  strongly  imbued  with  the  ambition  of  reducing  tbew 
posts,  that,  in  the  Summer  of  '78,  he  dispatched  two  spies  to  recon- 
noitre. They  brought  back  reports  both  assuring  and  alarming.  As- 
piring, becanse  the  forts  were  represented  as  negligently  guarded,  and 
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fhe  French  about  them  were  more  inclined  to  the  American  than  to  the 
British  side.  Alarming,  because  there  was  great  activity  among  the 
garrisons,  and  no  effort  was  spared  in  promutiug  and  fitting  out  Indian 
raids  and  marauds  against  the  Kentucky  border.  Claric  l.astened  to 
submit  his  plan  of  the  reduction  of  these  forts  to  the  Virgiiua  Exectt- 
tive.  He  asked  small  aid,  and  his  plans  were  approved  by  both  Gov* 
ernor  and  CoundL  He  feoeived  two  sets  of  instructions— -one  public, 
the  other  secret.  Twdve  hundred  pounds  were  advanced,  orden  issued 
at  Fort  Pitt  for  boats,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  a  force  of  four  ooni- 
panies  rigidly  selected  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  was  soon  asKmUed 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  afterwards  Louisville. 

GmiRAL  Clark's  Stcsm  Aovamcx  <m  Kaskaskul 

AU  being  in  readiness,  the  intrepid  and  adventurous  little  band  em- 
barked in  boats  down  the  Ohio.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river 
they  learned  from  a  party  of  hunters,  but  recently  arrived  from  Kas- 
kaskia,  that  the  garrison  there  was  commanded  by  one  M.  Rocheblave; 
that  the  militia  were  maintained  in  a  high  stale  of  discipline;  tluit  spies 
were  stationed  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  that  a  sharp  lookout  was 
kept  for  the  Kentuddans.  They  learned  further  that  the  fort  which 
commanded  die  dd  French  town  was  without  a  regular  garrison,  and 
that  the  military  defences  were  kept  up  merely  as  a  matter  of  form. 
The  hunters  thought  the  place  might  easily  be  taken  by  surprise,  and 
they  were  accepted  as  guides.  The  boats  were  dropped  down  to  old 
Fort  Massac,  about  forty  miles  from  the  Ohio  mouth,  and  concealed  in 
a  creek  on  the  Illinois  side,  and  now  the  fearless  little  army  took  up  its 
wilderness  march  through  ponds,  cypress-swamps,  and  over  deep  and 
muddy  streams.  Game  was  scarce,  and  to  send  out  hunting  parties 
would  exjjose  them  to  discovery.  Drinking  water  was  scarce,  and  in 
the  prairies  the  wearied  men  were  beaten  upon  witii  a  fierce  July  sun. 
On  the  third  day  the  guide  became  bewildered.  The  intolerant  Ken« 
tuckiana  became  suspicious  and  demanded  his  death.  The  poor  fellow 
begged  that  he  might  go  a  little  further  mider  a  guard.  In  a  short  time 
he  joyfully  exclaimed:  "I  know  that  point  of  timber/*  and  pointed  out 
the  direction  of  Kaskaskia.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  July— not  then  a 
day  of  note— that  this  unflinching  band  of  invaders,  with  garments 
soiled  and  travel-stained,  and  with  beards  of  three  weeks'  growth, 
icereted  themselves  near  to  the  town,  but  on  the  other  skle  of  Kaskaskia 
.iver. 

That  night  Clark  sent  forward  his  spies,  put  his  impatient  command 

in  motion,  divided  it  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  ordered  to  arass 
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the  river,  while  Colonel  Chric  himself  diould  take  poacsaioiiorthefoit 
Kaskaslda  contaioed  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  its  inhab- 
'  itants  were  French,  who  had  heard  the  most  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
fierceness  and  cruelty  of  the- bloody  "Long  Knives"  of  Virginia. 
Both  <|tvisions  met  with  success.  The  unsuspecting  little  village  was 
Altered  at  either  extreme;  its  quiet  streets  were  filled  with  furious  yells, 
and  *t  H'as  proclaimed,  in  French,  that  all  should  keep  their  houses  on 
pain  of  instant  death.  In  a  moment  the  panic-stricken  men,  women 
and  children  were  screaming  in  the  greatest  distress,  ''The  Long  KnivesI 
the  Long  Knives!" 

In  the  meantime  Clark  liad  broken  into  the  fort  and  secured  Roche- 
blaye  and  his  little  garrison,  but  his  papers,  &c.,  had  been  concealed  or 
destroyed  by  his  wife.  The  victory  was  complete,  thuugii  not  a  drop 
of  blood  liad  been  shed.  Observing  tlie  great  dread  the  simple  inhabit 
tants  entertained  for  those  they  had  been  taught  to  believf  littie  less  than 
savages,  Clark  determined,  for  wise  ends,  to  play  upon  their  fears,  and 
ordered  his  wild  Virginia  troops  to  rush  through  the  streets  with  yelb 
and  whoopings  after  the  Indian  fashion.  Clark  had  determined  to  win 
all  the  French  inhabitants  to  the  American  side,  so,  taking  possession  al 
the  house  of  Monsieur  Cerre,  the  richest  and  most  influential  citizen,  he 
prevented  all  intercourse  between  his  own  men  and  the  frightened  citi- 
zens, and  treated  all  those  wlio  came  to  l>eg  protection  with  the  greatest 
rigor  and  harshness.  The  wretched  and  trembling  citizens  were  for  five 
da)'s  kept  thus  in  a  state  of  consternation.  The  troops  were  then  moved 
to  the  outskirts,  and  tlie  cit'/ens  permitted  to  walk  the  streets  again. 

Clark  no.v  ordered  the  chief  of  them  to  be  thrown  in  irons,  without 
assigning  reasons  or  permitting  a  word  of  dcfem  v.  After  a  strategic 
delay,  M.  Gibault,  the  revered  priest  of  the  parish,  obtained  leave, 
with  five  or  six  of  the  chief  citizens,  to  wait  deferentially  upon  the  crud 
and  ferocious  Kentucky  commander.  The  priest  now,  in  the  most  sub- 
missive tone  and  posture,  remarked  that  the  inhabitants  expected  to  be 
separated,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again,  and  begged,  as  a  great  favor, 
that  they  might  assemble  in  their  church,  offer  up  prayers  to  God,  and 
take  a  long  leave  of  each  other.  Colonel  Clark  observed,  with  ap- 
parent indifference,  that  Americans  did  not  trouble  themselves  about 
tne  religion  of  others,  but  left  every  man  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way;  they  might  meet  in  the  church  if  they  would,  but  on  no  account 
must  a  sii^gle  }>erson  leave  the  town.  The  oonfeieooe  was  abruptly  ter^ 
muuied  and  the  deputation  dismissed. 
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Colonel  Clark's  Policy  at  Kaskaskia — Singular  Sceno, 

The  whole  populaHoii  now  assembled  in  their  chnrch,  numrnAiUjr 
chanted  their  piayeis,  and  tearfully  bade  each  other  fiuewdl.  The 
priest  and  deputation  then  returned  to  Clark's  lodgings  and  thanked 
him  for  the  fovor  granted  ;  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  loss  of 
their  property,  as  the  fate  of  war,  but  begged  ihey  might  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  families,  and  that  enough  clothes  and  provisions  might 
be  allowed,  sutTicient,  at  least,  for  their  necessities. 

Clark,  seeing  that  their  fears  had  been  raised  to  the  pitch  required, 
thus  abruptly  addressed  tlicm  :  *'  Who  do  you  take  me  to  be?  Do  you 
think  we  are  savages,  and  that  we  intend  to  massacre  you  all?  Do  you 
think  Americans  will  strip  women  and  children  and  take  the  very  bread 
out  of  their  mouths?  My  countrymen  never  make  war  upon  the  inno- 
cent It  was  to  iMTotect  our  own  wives  and  chiklren  that  we  penetrated 
into  this  wilderness,  to  subdue  these  British  posts,  whence  the  savages 
are  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  murder  us.  We  do  not  nvar 
against  Frenchmen.  The  King  of  France,  your  former  master,  is  now 
our  ally.  His  ships  and  soldiers  are  now  fighting  for  the  Americans. 
The  French  are  our  firm  friends.  Go  and  enjoy  your  religion,  and 
worship  where  and  when  you  please.  Retain  your  property,  and  please 
inform  all  your  citizens  for  me  that  they  must  dismiss  all  alarm  and 
conduct  themselves  as  usual.  We  are  your  friends  instead  of  enemieSv 
and  came  to  deliver  yuu  from  the  British." 

The  total  reaction  of  fcelmg  occasioned  by  this  timely  and  politic 
speech  may  be  imagined.  The  deputation  could  scarce  believe  their 
own  ears.  The  joyful  news  soon  spread ;  the  bells  rang'a  merry  peal ; 
the  streets  were  decorated  with  flowers  and  banners;  the  people  again 
assembled  in  the  church  and  sang  a  Te  I^eum,  and  the  most  uproarious 
joy  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  night.  All  now  cheerfully  acknowl* 
edged  Colonel  Clark  as  commandant  of  the  country,  and  sevend  Kas- 
kaskia gentlemen  even  accompanied  Major  Bowman's  detachment — who 
were  all  mounted  on  French  ponies — to  siirprisc  the  post  of  Cahokia 
(opposite  the  city  of  St.  Louis).  The  plan  was  entirely  successful,  and 
the  post  was  secured  without  a  wound  or  a  drop  of  blood. 

Colonel  Clark  now  turned  his  attention  to  Vincennes,  situate  on  the 
AVabash,  fully  satisfied  that  until  that  important  point  was  reduced,  he 
had  really  gained  little  or  uuthmg.  His  uneasiness  was  great  and  his 
situation  critical.  His  force  was  too  small  to  garrison  Kaskaskia  and 
Cahok'a  and  leave  sufficient  men  to  reduce  Vincennes  by  open  assault 
M»  Gibanlt  was  consulted  and  ap^reed,  the  British  comBoandant  «t  Via- 
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cennes  having  gone  to  Detroit,  to  bring  the  people  of  that  post  over  tn 
the  viewB  of  the  AoericaiiB.  Thb  project  was  completely  nccesful, 
and  in  a  few  dayi  the  American  flag  was  raised  over  that  fort,  too,  and 
Captain  Helm  appointed  to  the  command.   Gibault  and  party,  with 

several  gentlemen  from  Vinccnnes,  returned  to  Kaskaskia  and  reported 
all  working  charmingly.  Clark  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  now  to  act 
—as  his  instructions  were  vague  and  general,  and  the  period  of  his 
men's  enlistment  had  now  expired,  the  objects  being  fully  accom- 
plished. To  abandon  the  country  now  would  be  to  lose  all  that  was 
gained,  and  so  tiie  commander,  always  fertile  in  expedients,  opened  a 
new  enlistment  and  even  issued  commissions  to  French  oflicers  to  com- 
mand home  guards.  He  then  established  garpsons  and  at  length  was 
free  to  turn  his  whole  attention  to  the  surrounding  Indian  tribes. 

The  whole  narrative  concerning  his  negotiations  with  the  Indian 
dueft  is  nplete  with  interest,  but,  in  a  brief  and  summary  sketch  like 
this,  gives  us  no  room  for  detaib.  It  was  in  this  wild  and  dangerous 
diplomacyUhat  Qark's  peculiar  talents  showed  ilhistrioody.  He 
thoroughly  understood  the  Indian  character  in  all  its  strength  and  weak- 
ness, and  managed  them  with  a  masterful  adroitness.  He  knew  exactly 
when  to  be  stern  and  inflexible,  and  when  to  be  mild  and  conciliating. 
The  tact  and  dexterous  address  with  which  he  played  upon  their  fears, 
their  passions  and  their  hopes  and  ambitions,  was  truly  wonderful. 

Big  Gate  Won  Over — Some  Chiefs  Thrown  into  Iroms. 

The  chief  of  greatest  command  and  influence  at  that  time  was  known 
as  Big  Gate,  or  by  the  Indians  as  "  The  Grand  Door  to  the  Wabash,"  be- 
cause nothing  couM  be  done  by  the  Indian  confederacy  of  that  region 
without  his  approbation. 

A  grand  "  talk  "  was  soon  arranged  with  him  by  Captahi  Hdm. 
These  Indians  had  been  under  British  pay  and  influence,  and  had  done 
no  small  amount  of  mischief  along  the-  border.  Clark,  in  his  journal, 
•tatcs  that  he  always  thought  it  a  mistaken  notion,  that  soft  speeches 
were  best  for  Indians,  he  hai  carefully  studied  the  French  and  Spanish 
modes  of  dealing  with  savages,  and  they  exactly  comported  with  his 
own.  Untler  his  instructions  Big  Gate  was  won  over  by  Captain  Helm. 
Letters  were  st  iit  with  belts  of  wampum  to  other  chiefs  of  influence, 
"giving,"  as  Clark  writes,  "  harsh  language  to  supply  the  want  of  men.** 

They  were  invited  to  Uty  down  the  tomahawk,  but  if  they  did  not 
choose  that,  to  fight  for  the  English  openly  and  like  mm,  but  they  would 
soon  see  their  Great  Father,  as  they  called  him,  given  to  the  dogs  to 
eat.   If,  however,  they  would  give  their  hands  to  the  Big  Knivciv  they 
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must  give  their  hearts  also.  This  bold  language  won  the  pompous  chiefs. 
They  replied  that  the  Americans  must  be  men  or  they  would  never  have 
spoken  as  they  did  ;  that  they  liked  such  people;  that  the  Englisli  were 
base  liars,  and  that  ilicy  had  as  much  reason  to  fight  them  as  the  Amer- 
icans had.  This  last  clause  liad  reference  to  an  artful  exposition  of  the 
cauue  of  the  war  between  the  Americans  and  English,  illustrated  and 
made  plain  to  their  understandings  by  means  of  a  fable.  It  did  more 
service,  qnaindy  writes  Qark,  than  could  have  done  a  regiment  of  men. 

Amazing  numbeis  of  the  Indians  soon  flocked  into  Cahokia  to  hear 
what  the  Big  Knives  had  to  say.  They  laune  from  regions  live  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  and  represented  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  FOttawatta- 
mies,  Sacks,  Foxes,  Maumies,  and  a  number  of  distant  and  powerful 
tribes  living  about  the  lakes  and  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  who  all  had 
known  very  little  about  the  Americans,  but  had  been  put  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  posts  and,  after,  the  British  posts.  Clark  con- 
fesses that  he  was  under  much  apprehension  '*  among  such  a  number  of 
devils  and  it  proved  to  be  just,  for  the  second  night  a  party  of  Puans, 
or  Meadow  Indians,  endeavored  to  force  the  guards  olT  my  lodgings  and 
to  bear  me  off,  but  were  happily  made  prisoners.  Tlie  town  took  alarm 
and  was  immediately  under  arms,  which  convinced  the  savages  that  the 
French  were  in  our  interest." 

Following  out  bis  principles— never  to  court  Indians ;  never  to  load 
them  with  presents;  never  to  seem  to  fear  them,  though  always  to  show 
seqiect  to  courage  andability,  and  to  speak  in  the  most  direct  and  hon- 
est manner  possible,  he  waited  for  the  assembled  chiefs  to  make  the  first 
advances  and  offers  for  peace.  But  first,  regarding  the  chie&  who  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  movement  to  break  into  his  quarters,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  put  in  irons.  They  alleged  in  excuse  that  they  had  no  ill 
design,  but  only  wished  to  know  whether  tlie  French  would  take  jurt 
with  the  Americans  or  not.  This  treatment  of  some  of  the  principal 
chiefs  produced  much  excitement  among  the  rest.  The  captured  chiefs 
submissively  desired  an  interview  with  Clark,  but  were  refused.  Tliey 
*hen  made  interest  with  the  other  chiefs  for  a  conference,  but  Clark 
Strengthened  bis  guards  and  sent  them  word  that  he  believed  they  were 
aU  aaet  of  villains  and  were  on  the  English  side;  diat  they  were  wtl- 
come  to  abide  by  the  side  they  hsd  espoused,  but  that  he  was  a  man  and 
a  warrior,  did  not  care  who  were  friends  or  foes,  and  would  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  any  of  them.  The  whole  town  was  much 
alarmed  at  this  bold  and  arrogant  course,  and,  indeed,  considering  tiie 
mere  handful  of  men  Clark  had,  many  of  his  command  having  gone 
home,  it  does  look  like  a  rash  presumption  and  over  confidence  on  his 
party  but  it  had  its  effect,  and  at  once. 
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To  show  the  Induns  tluit  he  disregarded  them,  Clark  lemained  in  bk 
lodgings  in  the  town  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  fort  and  seemingly 
without  a  guard,  although  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  conceal  a 
I»rty  of  fifty  picked  men  in  an  adjoining  parlor  and  to  keep  the  garri> 
son  under  arms.  There  was  a  great  pow-wowing  among  the  savages 
during  the  whole  night,  but  instead  of  showing  the  slightest  anxie^ 
Clark  invited  a  number  of  the  gay  French  ladies  and  gents  of  the  town 
and  danced  nearly  the  whole  night 

In  the  morning  the  Colonel  summoned  the  difTerent  nations  to  a 
grand  council,  first  releasing  the  incarcerated  chiefs  and  admitting  thera, 
too,  to  seats.  After  the  i)ompous  cercnionies  were  over,  Clark  prompt- 
ly produced  a  bloody  or  war  belt  of  wampum  and  made  them  a  plain, 
strong,  and  uncommonly  bold  and  effective  speech,  in  which  he  told 
them  that  he  knew  they  were  on  the  British  side ;  that  he  did  not  bUune 
them  for  it,  bat  wished  them  to  fi|^  like  brave  men ;  that  he  scorned 
to  take  any  mean  advantage  of  the  British  by  asking  any  of  their  allies 
to  desert  them;  that  there  were  none  but  Americans  who  would  not 
have  put  them  to  death  for  their  late  bad  behavior,  but  that  he  cared 
not  for  them  and  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased  and 
go  where  they  pleased,  but  they  must  boViave  like  men ;  that  he  would 
have  them  escorted  out  of  the  village  and  they  should  not  do  any  mis- 
chief for  three  days:  after  that  lie  woik  I  f.ght  them.  If  they  did  not 
want  all  their  women  and  children  to  be  massacred,  they  must  instantly 
leave  off  killing  thi:>se  of  the  whites;  that  there  was  the  war  belt  to  take 
or  leave  as  it  plciscd  them,  and  it  would  soon  be  seen  which  party  would 
make  it  the  most  Moody.  Clark  then  said  that  it  w  is  customary  among 
brave  warriors  to  treat  tljcir  enemies  well ;  that,  uierefore,  he  should 
give  them  provisions  and  mm  while  they  stayed,  but  that  by  their  late 
behavior  he  could  not  deem  them  brave  men,  therefoie^  he  ^  not  cm 
how  soon  they.deaxed  o& 


Extraordinary  Scens  at  a  Grand  &idiax  Cooncil. 

Clark  says  he  watched  the  swarthy  faces  of  the  assembly  keenly  and 
narrowly  while  these  bold  and  haughty  words  were  spoken  and  that  the 
whole,  finding  their  hostile  designs  well  known,  looked  like  a  pock  of 
convicted  criminals. 

The  principal  chiefs  now  arose  and  made  many  submissive  and  ex- 
planatory excuses,  alleging  that  they  were  persuaded  to  take  up  the 
hatchet  by  the  English,  but  they  now  believed  the  Americans  to  be  men 
■nd  warriors,  and  woukl  like  to  take  them  by  the  hand  and  treat  them 
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as  brothers,  and  they  hoped  their  blindness  would  be  excused  and  their 
women  and  children  spared. 

Clark  replied  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  great  men  among  the  Big 
Knifes  not  to  ask  peace  from  any  people,  l»uL  to  openly  olTer  them 
peace  or  war ;  that  as  the  English  could  no  longer  fight  the  Americans, 
it  was  most  likely  the  young  wsrriors  of  the  Dig  Knives  would  grow  into 
squawf  unless  they  could  Bnd  some  one  else  to  fight.  He  then  offered 
the  two  belts — one  red  for  war,  the  other  white  for  peaoe,  when  they 
gladly  took  the  latter.  Clark  then  said' that  he  would  not  treat  with 
the  late  invaders  of  his  lodgings  at  all,  and  would  not  smoke  the  pipe 
of  peace,  even  with  iheMt  until  they  had  consulted  all  their  war- 
riors, &c. 

The  chiefs  now  interceded  for  their  guilty  friends,  but  Clark  remained 
obdurate,  and  was,  he  writes,  "j^leased  to  see  them  all  sit  trembling,  as 
persons  friglitened  at  the  apprehension  of  the  worst  fate,  Wlien  they 
had  tried  their  eloquence  again  to  no  purpose,  they  pitched  on  two 
young  men  to  be  put  to  deatli  as  an  atonement  for  the  rest,  hoping  that 
would  pacify  me.  It  wouK!  have  am.ued  you  to  iiavc  seen  how  sub- 
mi^ively  those  two  young  men  presented  theniselves  for  death,  ad- 
vancing into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  sitting  down  by  each  other,  and 
covering  their  heads  with  their  blankets  to  receive  the  tomahawk. 
Peace  was  what  I  wanted  with  them,  if  I  got  it  on  my  own  terms,  but 
tfait  stroke  prejudiced  me  in  their  iavor,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  was 
so  agitated  that  I  don't  doubt  but  that  I  should,  without  reflection,  have 
Idlled  the  first  man  that  would  have  offered  to  have  hurt  them." 

So  much  for  Clark,  but  this  dranoatic  scene,  as  well  as  Clark's  treat- 
ment of  the  Meadow  Indians,  is  given  in  more  detail  by  others.  We 
quote  :  When  the  American  commander  ordered  the  irons  of  the  chiefs 
who  had  attempted  to  abduct  him  to  be  stricken  off,  he  thus  scornfully 
addressed  them:  "Everybody  thinks  you  ought  to  die  for  your  treacher- 
ous attempt  upon  my  life.  I  had  determined  to  inilit  t  ileath  upon  you 
for  your  base  attempt,  but  on  considering  the  meanness  of  watching  a 
bear  and  catching  him  asleep,  I  have  found  out  that  you  are  not  war- 
riors, only  old  women,  and  too  mean  to  be  killed  by  the  Big  Knife. 
But  as  you  ought  to  be  punbhed  for  putting  on  the  breecfa-dothes  of 
men,  they  shall  be  taken  from  you ;  plenty  of  provisfons— since  squaws 
know  not  how  to  hunt— shall  be  given  for  your  journey  home,  and 
during  your  stay  you  shall  be  treated  in  every  respect  like  squaws."  The 
Colonel  turned  away  to  others,  but  his  cutting  words  stirred  the 
offenders  to  the  very  cores  of  their  proud,  though  humbled  hearts. 
They  '  'ok  counsel  togetlier,  and  presently  a  chief  came  forward  with  a 
belt  and  pipe,  wiuch,  with  proper  words,  iie  laid  upon  the  table.  With 
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fladdng  eye  and  curling  lip,  the  American  nid  he  didn't  irfidi  to  heai 
Mm,  and  lifting  a  sword  which  lay  before  him,  he  shatteKd  the  oflSered 
pipe,  with  the  biting  expression  that  "  he  did  not  treat  with  women.**. 

The  bewildered  Meadow  Indians  then  asked  the  intercosion  of  other 
red  men,  but  the  only  ttp\y  vouchsafed  from  Clark  was:  <'The  Big 
Knife  has  made  no  war  upon  these  people;  they  are  of  a  kind  that  we 
shoot  like  wolves  which  we  meet  in  the  woods  lest  they  eat  the  deer." 

A!!  tin's  wrought  more  and  more  upon  the  offending  tribe;  again  they 
took  counsel,  and  then  two  young  men  (W.ve  fnru-ird.  and,  covering  their 
heads  with  blankets,  sat  down  before  the  uiipenctraMe  commarder;  then 
two  chiefs  arose,  and  stating  that  these  two  young  warriors  offered  their 
lives  for  the  misdoings  of  their  guilty  brethren,  again  they  presented  the 
pipe  of  peace.  Silence  reigned  in  the  assembly  while  the  fate  of  the 
proffered  victims  hung  in  suspense.  All  watched  the  conntenanoe  of 
the  American  leader,  who  coukl  scarce  master  the  emotion  which  the 
incident  excited.  Still  all  sat  noiseless— nothing  heard  but  the  deep 
breathing  of  those  whose  lives  thus  hung  by  a  thread. 

Presently,  he  upon  whom  all  depended  arose  and  approaching  tiie 
young  men,  he  bade  them  be  uncovered  and  to  stand  up.  They  sprang 
to  their  feet.  '*I  am  glad  to  find,'*  said  Clark,  warmly,  "that  there 
are  men  among  all  nations.  With  you,  who  alone  are  fit  to  be  chiefs  of 
yoar  tribe,  I  am  willing  to  treat;  through  you,  I  am  willing  to  grant 
peace  to  your  brothers;  I  take  you  by  the  iiands  as  chiefs,  worthy  oi 
being  such." 

Here,  again,  tlic  fearless  generosity  of  Clark  proved  perfectly  success- 
ful, and  while  tlx;  tribe  in  question  became  the  allies  of  America,  the 
fame  of  this  occurrence,  which  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  north* 
west,  made  the  name  of  the  white  commander  everywhere  lespeded. 


Gov.  Hamilton  Retakes  Vincennes — Clark  in  Great  Peril. 

In  October  a  detadmient,  under  T.ieutenant  Bailey,  proceeded  from 
Kaskaskia,  and  one  under  Captain  Helm,  from  Vincennes,  to  Ouiate* 
non,  on  the  upper  Wabash,  and  took  the  post  with  about  forty  men. 
The  whole  British  power  in  Detroit  and  Canada  was  very  much  agitated 
at  the  reports  of  these  American  successes,  and  the  very  injurious  influ- 
ence they  were  liaving  among  tlie  confederated  tribes,  hitherto  so  active 
m  their  own  employ. 

Henry  Hamilton,  the  British  Governor  of  Detroit,  accordingly  assem- 
bled a  large  force  and  appeared  before  Vincennes  on  December  15th, 
1778.  The  French  people  made  no  effort  to  defend  the  place.  The 
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gallant  Captain  Helm  and  a  Mr.  Henry  were  the  only  Americans  in  the 
fort.  The  latter  had  a  cannon  well  charged,  placed  in  the  open  gate- 
way, while  the  commandant,  Helm,  stood  by  it  manfully  with  a  lighted 
matdL  When  the  British  Governor  Hamilton  approached  with  hit 
troops  within  haUiDg  distanbe.  Helm  cried  out^  with  a  stentorian  voice: 
**  Halt  !*'  This  show  of  reststanoe  caused  the  doughty  English  officer 
to  stop  and  demand  a  surrender  of  the  garrison.  Helm  exdaimed,  with 
an  oath,  «No  man  shall  enter  here  until  I  know  the  terms.*'  Hamilton 
responded,  "You  shall  have  all  the  honors  of  war,"  and  so  the  fort  was 
duly  given  up,  its  ong  officer  and  one  priwUe  receiving  the  customary 
marks  of  respect  for  their  brave  defence. 

A  part  of  Hamilton's  force  was  now  promptly  dispatched  against  the 
border  settlements  on  the  Ohio  river.  Captain  Helm  was  detained  as 
prisoner  and  the  French  inhabitants  were  disarmed.  Colonel  Clark's 
position  now  became  perilous  in  the  extreme.  I'amls  of  depredators 
commenced  to  appear  in  the  Illinois  country.  He  had  heard  that  Gen- 
eral Mcintosh  had  left  Fort  Pitt  with  a  large  force  against  Detroit,  and 
presumed  all  the  British  forces  would  cluster  about  it  for  its  defence. 
But  BCcIatosh  was  much  like  the  far-famed  French  king  who  '*  first 
marched  up  the  hill  and  then — marched  down  again."  Hisdiowy 
promenade  amotinted  to  nothing,  and  his  ignominious  retreat  left  the 
British  free  for  an  effort  to  reco\  er  their  prestige  among  the  sava^ 
so  rudely  disturbed  by  the  Kentucky  leader. 

While  quietly  waiting,  therefore,  to  hear  daily  news  of  Detroit's  Cl^ 
ture  by  Mcintosh,  Clark  suddenly  learned  that  Hamilton  was  marching 
towards  Illinois.  Supposing  Kaskaskia  to  be  his  object,  Bowman  was  at 
once  ordered  to  evacuate  Cahokia  and  meet  him  at  Kaskaskia.  The 
number  of  his  men  was  so  ridiculously  small  and  his  position  so  remote 
and  the  probability  of  speedy  assistance  so  hopeless,  that  he  scarce  dared 
expect  to  maintain  his  post,  but  he  did  all  he  could,  even  burning  down 
some  houses  to  perftct  his  defenoea.  For  many  days,  hearing  no  fur- 
rier newsy  did  Oaik  xemaui  in  the  most  anxious  state  of  suspense; 
Hif  situarion  was,  indeed,  deqierate. 

On  the  kit  day  of  January,  1779,  however,  light  broke  in  upon  his 
troabled  mind.  A  Spanish  merdhant  arrived  straight  from  Vinoennei 
ind  informed  the  astonished  Kentuckian  of  its  recapture  by  Hamilton, 
4S  also  that  he  had  sent  away  nearly  all  his  Indians  on  different  war  pai^ 
ties.  Almost  any  other  than  Clark  would  have  been  in  utter  despair  at 
the  impotence  of  his  present  situation,  but  the  thought  of  losing  the 
country  so  lately  and  so  valorously  conquered,  was  much  worse  than 
death  to  him,  and  the  resolution  at  once  leaped  to  his  heroic  soul  to 
march  directly  against  Vinceimes. 
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Ab  he  writci  in  his  quaint  and  oddly-ipdl  diary,  **l  would  ha^  Ixmnd 
myself  seven  yean  a  slave  to  have  had  five  hundred  troops,"  but  he  had 
no  five,  but  only  two  hundred.  It  was  the  dead  of  Winter.  The  march 
would  be  horrible,  lying  straight  through  what  were  called  "  the 
drowned  lands  "  of  Illinois.  But  still  this  dauntless  and  unquailing  man 
never  faltered  for  one  moment,  but  conducted  himself  so  gaily  and  con- 
fidently, that  lie  not  only  inspired  every  man  of  his  Httle  band,  but  also 
the  French  citizens  of  the  town,  with  his  own  lofty  courage  and  hope- 
fulness. He  had  a  strong  batteaux,  or  row  galley,  mounting  two  four- 
pounders  and  four  large  swivels,  immediately  prepared  and  equipped. 
This,  with  one  company  of  forty-six  men,  wa^i  put  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Rogers,  with  specific  instructions  to  go  up  the  Wabash  within  ten  leagues 
o£  Vincennes  and  lay  there  until  further  orders. 

Tbr  Strangest  and  Most  Dartno  March  om  Rioom. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  luving  added  to  iiis  own  Spartan  band  two 
companies  of  Kaskaskia  volunteers,  the  indomitable  Clark,  at  the  head 
of  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  set  out  on  his  desperate  expedition 
of  over  two  hundred  miles,  through  a  country  almost  all  flooded  and  ira- 
passiiblc  at  that  inclement  season.  It  looked  like  "a  forlorn  hope,"  in- 
deed, but  the  secret  of  the  invnicible  Kcntuckian's  whole  life  lies  in  the 
sentence  written  at  that  time  in  his  report  to  Governor  Henry :  "I  can- 
not account  for  it,  but  I  still  had  inward  assurance  of  success,  and  neves 
could,  when  weighing  every  circumstance,  doubt  it.*' 

It  was  just  this  calm  and  imperturbable  confidenosi  when  environed 
by  perils  that  wonld  have  completely  paralysed  or  overwhelmed 
a  common  soul,  which  proclaimed  the  inborn  grit  and  gieatnesB  of  the 
man.  In  foct,  Hamilton  had  wholly  undervalued  and  misunderstood 
his  opponent's  character.  Instead  of  sitting  down  content  in  the  recap- 
tured Vincennes  and  wasting  his  strength  and  opportunities  in  petty 
raids  and  harassing  forays  which  ended  in  nothing,  he  should  have  ad- 
vanced directly  on  Clark  and  driven  him  from  Kaskaskia  and  after- 
wards from  the  whole  country.  Clark  appreciated  tlie  situation  far 
better,  when  he  pithily  exclaimed :  *'  I  knew  if  i  did  not  take  Hamilton 
that  lie  would  take  me.** 

We  wish  we  could  give  the  details  of  that  extraordinary  expedition. 
It  has,  for  daring,  obstinacy,  endurance  and  imftinching  valor,  no  par* 
allel  in  history.  It  deserves  to  be  immortalised.  The  Winter  was  un- 
usually wet  and  the  streams  all  high.  It  was  rain,  mud,  swamp  and 
water  almost  the  whole  way.  Clark's,  greatest  care  was  to  direct  and 
inq>irit  his  men.    After  haoedible  hardships,  this  peerless  band  ol 
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heroes  arrived  at  "the  two  Wabashes"  on  the  i;?th,  which,  althi)ugh. 
in  ordinary  times,  three  miles  asunder,  now  made  but  ont  stream,  spread 
out  Uke  tn  iinpasBable  lake.  The  water  was  generally  three  feet  deep, 
and  in  many  places  four  or  five.  The  distance  through  this  wide  waste 
of  water  to  the  nearest  high  grounds,  was  fuU  fim  wtUes,  This,  truly, 
as  Clark  writes  in  his  report— which  is  as  remarkable  for  its  giammar 
as  for  its  orthography— "would  have  been  enough  to  have  stopped  any 
set  of  men  that  was  not  in  the  same  temper  that  we  was.  If  I  was  sen- 
sible  that  you  would  let  no  person  see  this  relation,  I  would  give  you  a 
detail  of  our  sufferings  for  four  days  in  crossing  these  waters,  and  the 
manner  it  was  done,  as  I  am  sure  that  you  would  credit  it,  although 
almost  incredible." 

When  Clark  saw  his  soldiers  gaiing  ^vith  blank  dismay  at  this  broad 
expanse  of  waters  before  them,  he  said  but  little,  but  his  "actions spoke 
louder  than  words."  Stepping  briskly  to  the  front,  he  was  the  very 
first  to  plunge  in.  Tlie  right  chord  had  been  struck,  and,  echoing  the 
cheering  cry  of  their  trusted  leader,  the  wholebodyof  men  who  had  just 
before  stood  shrinking  and  hesitating  on  the  brink,  followed  their  ieader. 
It  was  a  desperate  undertaking — almost  too  much  for  human  endunuoe. 
The  march  became  slower  and  more  toilsome.  The  shoot  and  song 
soon  died  away,  and  nothing  could  be  heard  on  all  sides  but  the  splash, 
splash,  splash  of  panting  and  struggling  men. 

The  course  was  by  no  means  over  a  bottom  of  smooth  sand  or  of 
graded  shells  and  pebbles,  but  over  mud  holes,  sunken  logs  or  brush, 
and  unknown  depressions,  where  a  single  misstep  would  submerge  one 
to  the  neck,  or  a  stumble  cover  him  with  the  turbid  waters.  Here  some 
swam  or  paddled;  there  others  held  up  against  the  eurrent  by  projecting 
timber  while  they  recovered  strength  or  breath.  There  was  an  Irish 
drummer  of  the  party,  who  possessed  an  uncommon  talent  for  singing 
comic  Irish  songs.  He  was  kept  by  Clark  hard  at  that  work,  and  served 
greatly  to  enliven  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  amphibious  command. 
Another  little  drummer  caused  much  amusement  by  floating  ofer  fhe 
deeper  places  straddled  across  his  drum. 

The  progress  was  still  on— slowly  and  painfully  on.  At  length  a  small 
idand  was  reached  that  afforded  a  little  rest.  It  would  not  do^  how- 
ever, to  remain  there  long,  so  Clark  again  led  the  way  with  a  shout, 
but  his  example  did  not  so  much  thrill  and  magnetize  as  before.  Many 
were  so  exhausted  and  hesitating  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
i^y  kepi  along  at  alL 
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MoKK  Marchino  through  Deep  Watbrs^Clark*s  Strataorib. 

At  last  the  eastern  shore  was  reached,  and,  on  the  17th,  the  lowlandi 
of  the  Embarrass  river,  that  enters  the  Wabash  on  the  west,  a  little 
Ih  I()w  Vincennes,  was  reached.  It  was  now  nine  miles  from  the  fort, 
which  stoo<l  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wabash;  and  every  foot  of  the  deso- 
late way  was  covered  with  deep  water,  and  liiere  were  no  provisions. 
Here  was  a  terrible  outlook?  They  could  not  afford  to  wait  for  the 
boat.  We  will  let  Clark,  himself,  tell  the  end  of  the  whote  wondeifiil 
story: 

**  This  last  day's  march  (Febntary  sist)  through  the  water  was  fiff 
superior  to  anything  the  Frenchmen  had  any  idea  of.  A  canoe  was 
sent  oft  and  returned  without  finding  that  we  could  pass.  I  went  in  her 
myself,  and  sounded  the  water,  and  found  it  up  to  my  neck.  I  re- 
turned but  slowly  to  the  troop,  giving  myself  time  to  thinlc  Every 
eye  was  fixed  on  me.  T  unfortunately  spoke  in  a  serious  manner  to  one 
of  t lie  officers :  the  whole  were  alarmed  without  knowing  what  I  said. 
I  viewed  their  confusion  for  about  a  minute — whisi)ered  to  those  near 
me  to  do  as  I  did^ — immediately  put  some  water  in  my  hand,  poured  on 
powder,  blackeneil  my  tai  e,  gave  the  war  whoop,  and  marched  into  the 
water  without  saying  a  word. 

"  The  party  gazed,  fell  in  one  after  another  without  saying  a  word, 
Wm  a  ilock  of  sheep.  I  ordered  those  near  me  to  give  a  fovorite  song. 
It  soon  passed  through  the  line,  and  the  whole  went  on  cheerfully.  I 
now  intended  to  have  them  transported  across  the  deepest  part  of  the 
water,  but  when  about  waist  deep  one  of  the  men  informed  me  that  he 
thought  he  felt  a  path.  We  examined  iti  1  founfl  it  so,  and  concluded 
it  kept  on  the  highest  ground,  which  it  did,  and  by  taking  pains  to  fol- 
low it,  got  to  the  sugar  camp  without  the  least  difficulty,  where  there 
was  about  half  an  acre  of  dry  ground. 

"The  Frenchmen  wlioni  we  had  taken  on  the  river  appeared  uneasy, 
and  l>eggcd  that  they  might  go  in  the  two  canoes  into  town  that  night ; 
that  it  was  iinjius-sible  we  could  march  from  that  place  till  the  waters 
fell.  Some  of  the  officers  lliouglit  it  might  be  done.  I  would  not 
suffer  it.  I  never  could  well  account  for  my  obstinacy,  but  something 
seemed  to  tell  me  that  it  should  not  be  done,  and  it  was  tuf/  done. 
This  was  the  coldest  night  we  had.  The  ice  in  the  morning,  near  the 
shores,  was  thite-quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

<*  A  little  after  sunrise  I  lectured  the  whole.  What  I  said  I  fbiget, 
'  but  concluded  by  informing  them  that  passing  the  plain,  then  in  fuU 
view,  and  reaching  the  opposite  woods^  put  an  cd(^  Iq  thdc 
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fiitignes,  and  I  immediately  stepped  into  the  water  without  waiting  fot 
any  reply.   A  huzza  took  place.   As  we  generally  marched  diroiq;h 

the  water  in  a  line,  before  the  third  entered  I  halted,  and  call- 
ing to  Major  Bowman,  ordered  him  to  fall  in  the  rear  with  twenty-five 
men,  and  put  to  death  any  man  who  refused  to  march,  as  we  wished  no 
such  among  us.  The  whole  gave  a  cry  of  approbation,  and  in  we 
went.* 

"Tliis  was  the  most  trying  time  of  all.  I  generally  kept  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  the  strongest  men  next  myself,  and  judged  from  my  own 
feelings  wiiat  must  be  those  of  others.  Getting  about  the  middle  oi 
the  plain,  the  water  about  mid-deep,  I  found  myself  sensibly  failing, 
and  as  there  were  no  trees  or  bushes  for  the  men  to  support  themselvei 
by,  I  feared  that  many  of <  the  weak  would  be  drowned.  I  ordered  the 
canoes  to  make  the  land,  discharge  their  loading,  and  ply  backward  and 
forward  to  pick  up  the  men.  To  encourage  the  party,  I  sent  sorae'of  the 
strongest  men  forward  with  orders  when' they  got  to  a  certain  distance 
to  pass  Uie  word  back  that  the  water  was  getting  shallow,  and  ndien 
getting  near  the  woods  to  cry  out — Land !  Land/ 

"  This  stratagem  had  the  desired  effect.  The  men,  thus  encouraged, 
exerted  themselves  almost  beyond  their  abilities — the  weak  holding  by 
the  stronger.  Tiie  water  nrjcr  got  shallow,  but  continued  deepening. 
Getting  to  the  woods  where  the  men  expected  to  land,  the  water  was  up 
to  my  shoulders,  but  gaining  the  wuuds  was  of  great  con.^equence  ;  all  the 
low  and  weakly  men  Jiung  to  ilie  trees  or  flouted  on  the  old  logs  until 
they  were  taken  off  by  the  canoes.  The  strong  and  tall  got  on  shore 
and  btUlt  fires.  Many  would  reach  shore  and  fall  with  their  bodies  half 
in  the  water,  not  being  able  to  support  themselves  without  it. 

<'This  was  a  delightful,  dry  spot  of  ground  of  about  ten  acres.  We 
soon  found  that  fires  answered  no  purpose,  but  that  two  strong  men, 
taking  a  weaker  one  by  the  arms,  was  the  only  way  to  recover  him,  and 
being  a  beautiful  day,  it  did.  Fortunately,  a  canoe  of  Indian  squaws 
and  children  was  coming  up  to  town.  Our  canoes  gave  chase  and  took 
it,  aboard  of  which  was  nearly  half  a  quarter  of  buffalo,  some  corn, 
tallow,  kettles,  &c.    Tliis  was  a  grand  prize.    Broth  was  immediately 


•Wkbout  food,  beoiiinbed  with  cold,  up  to  thcrr  waists  In  water,  covered  with  broken  Ice,  Qark'i 
troopa  at  om  tun*  mutioied  and  refiucd  to  march.  AU  his  pmiiasioos  had  po  effect  oa  the  \aXt- 
•tan«d,  half  froten  loldien.  In  one  of  hh  companies  was  a  small  bojr  who  acted  as  dnimmer.  la 

tha  tame  company  wns  a  Sfrgcint,  Handing  kix  fcwt  two  ■a\a\  ilcvjtcd  to  hii  leader.  Clark  now 
BHMinitd  the  little  dnimnter  on  the  shoulders  of  tlte  stalwart  scr];c«nt  and  gave  orders  ie  plunge 
Into  dM  luiir*frowB  water.  H«  dU  so,  the  tittle  dronnwr  beating  hi*  ekmrg9  from  hit  loftjr  perch, 

while  Clark,  sword  in  hand,  followed,  jjivlng  the  cmnmand,  as  he  thrust  aiid?  ih'  ;1  •  iting  ice  Fon. 
WARO  I"    Elated  and  amused  with  the  scene,  the  men  prom^filjr  obeyed,  huJditi^  their  rifles  above 
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madr  and  served  out  to  the  most  weakly.  Most  got  a  little,  but  many 
gave  their  share  to  the  weakly,  jocosely  saying  something  cheering  to 
llieir  comrades. 

**  Crossing  now  a  narrow,  deep  lake  in  the  canoes,  we  carac  to  a  copse 
of  timber  called  Warrior's  Island ;  we  were  now  in  fall  view  of  town 
and  foiWnot  a  shrub  between  us,  at  two  miles  distanoe.  Every  man 
feasted  Ms  eyes  and  forgot  he  had  suffered.  It  was  now  we  bad  to  dis- 
play our  abilities.  The  plain  between  us  and  the  town  was  not  a  per- 
fect level.  The  sunken  grounds  were  covered  with  water,  full  of  dudes. 
We  observed  several  out  on  hoiseback  shooting  them  and  sent  out  many 
of  our  active  young  Frenchmen  to  decoy  and  take  one  prisoner,  which 
they  did.  I^earned  that  the  British  had  that  evening  completed  the  wall 
of  the  fort  and  that  there  were  a  good  many  Indians  in  town;  our  situa- 
tion was  now  truly  critical ;  no  [)ossil)ility  of  retreat  in  ca.se  of  defeat, 
and  in  full  view  of  a  town  with  upwards  of  six  hubdred  men  in  it— 
troojM,  Indians  and  inhabitants. 

**  Wc  were  now  in  the  situation  that  I  had  labored  to  get  ourselves 
n.  The  idea  of  being  made  prisoner  was  foreign  to  almost  every  man, 
as  they  expected  nothing  but  torture.  We  knew  that  nothing  but  the 
most  daring  conduct  would  insure  success.  I  knew  that  a  number  td 
the  inhabitants  wished  us  well;  that  the  Gmnd  Chief,  Tobacco's  son, 
had  openly  declared  himself  a  friend  to  the  Big  Knivesi.  I  therefore 
wrote  and  sent  the  following  placard: 

"GkNTLBvtis— Being  aovwhhin  two  mllet  of  your  village,  with  tny  army,  detrrmined  to  tmkc 
your  fort  thtt  mghe,  and  BOt  being  willing  to  surpriic  you,  I  take  ihit  meiliud  to  request  such  u 
are  true  citiietis  to  reaMla  ttSI  ia  your  houMt.  ThoM,  if  uy  then  b«,  that  m*  frknds  to  (h«  Kiog, 
will  inrt.-irnly  repair  to  the  fort,  join  the  •'  hair  buyer  General,  and  fight  like  men.  If  any  such  do 
not  go, and  are  found  afterwards,  they  may  depend  on  severe  punishment.  On  the  contrary,  thaw  wbo 
are  true  friends  to  liberty,  may  depend  on  bifai(  well  treated,  and  I  once  mora  nfiHM  Mbl  tskaiy 
•lU  of  ihe  •traeto.  £v«ty  «m  Ifipd  iaanwanmyanival,  I  tluU  trentu  an  enemy. 

G.  R.  CLARK." 

"A  little  before  sunset  we  moved  and  displayed  ourselves  in  full  view 
of  the  town.  Crowds  gazing  at  us.  We  were  plunging  ourselves  into 
certain  destruction  or  suooeis.  There  was  no  midway  thought  of." 

What  an  extraordinary  march  1  How  simple  and  graphic  the  nanar 
tive  describing  it  I  We  scarce  know  which  to  wonder  at  most,  the  com* 
Qiander  who  could  Inspire  all  his  men — and  many  of  them,  too,  giay, 
delicate  and  nerveless  Frenchmen — ^with  such  spirit  and  endurance ;  or 
the  men  themselves  who,  environed  with  such  appalling  perils,  would 
implicitly  obey  the  orders  and  follow  the  lead  of  a  man  who  must  have 
Appeared  but  little  else  than  a  rash  and  crack  brained  zealot.  -But  the 
sequel  was  quite  as  marvelous  as  the  preface,  and  we  are  lost  in  aston- 
ishment at  Clark's  brilliant  and  unrecking  valor.    Truly,  considering 
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his  desperate  situation  and  the  smallncfs  of  his  following,  his  impuf<enc« 
was  almost  sublime.  But  rashness  and  audacity  frecjuently  attain  mag- 
nificent results,  where  a  halting  prudence  would  fall  pusillaninaously  by 
the  way,  and  »o  it  proved  in  this  most  notable  instance. 

Other  Stratagems — ^Kentucky  Sharp-Shooting — Fort  Assaulted* 

Clark  now  spoke  a  few  stern  words  to  his  men  inculcating  the  abflO> 
late  necessity  of  implicit  obedience  and  received  assurances  that  they 
would  fdlow  him  to  death.  The  astate  and  crafky  commander  now  re* 
sorted  to  a  ftratagero  worthy  of  his  genius.  All  the  colors,  amounting 
to  ten  or  twelve  pair,  which  would  denote  a  large  force,  were  displayed 
to  the  very  best  advantage,  and  as  the  low,  water-covered  plain  they  were 
traversing  was  not  a  perfect  level,  bat  had  frequent  risings  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  running  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the.  town,  advantage  was 
taken  of  one  of  these,  by  marching  and  counter-marching  through  thr 
water  under  or  behind  it,  which  prevented  any  count  of  the  men. 
The  colors,  however,  being  fixed  conspicuously  on  long  poles  made  a 
brave  and  deceptive  showing,  and  as  several  French  duck  hunters  with 
their  horses  had  just  been  captured,  Clark's  officers  now  niuunted  on 
these  horses  and  rode  to  and  fro  rapidly,  the  more  to  deceive  the  ene- 
my. "In  this  manner,"  says  Clark,  "we  moved  and  directed  our 
march  in  such  a  way  as  to  suffer  it  to  be  dark  before  we  had  advanced 
more  than  halfway  to  the  town.  We  then  suddenly  altered  our  direc- 
tion, cromed  pondi  where  they  could  not  have  suspected  us,  and  about 
eight  o'clock  gained  the  heights  back  of  the  town." 

dark  immediately  followed  up  his  success  with  his  u^  promptness 
and  boldness.  The  strongest  posts  of  the  town  were  seised  and  a  noisy 
firing  was  commenced.  The  enemy  in  the  fort  were  so  astounded  that 
they  could  not  believe  the  noise  was  from  an  enemy,  but  credited  it  to 
some  drunken  Indians,  until  one  of  their  men  was  wounded  through  a 
port  hole.  A  large  number  of  British  Indians  made  haste  to  escape.  A 
hundred  others  declared  in  favor  of  the  strangers,  and  marched  with 
Clark  to  attack  the  fort.  That  singular  and  self-confulcnt  character 
thanked  the  chief,  told  him  the  two  parties  might  become  mixed  and  re- 
quested him  to  rest  quiet  until  the  morning.* 


*  Buder^ft  Htotofy  of  KcntoeltT  ifivm  w  MnattnK  iaddent  «r  dito  tlcfle.  Oiptain  Hctai,  the  oM 

commandant  and  thrn  a  prisoner,  was  at  the  time  of  the  sudden  att  icV  pLiying  at  piquet  with 
Govanor  Hamilton  in  the  fort.  One  of  Clark's  men  reqtictted  leave  to  shoot  at  Helm's  headquarters 
■oeoea  —  th^wtwr^lCBiwiad,  to  knock  down  the  clayor  momr  into  hb  oyple  toddy,  wMcfc  he 
va^  «ure  the  Ctptoiit  Aon  his  well  known  fondness  for  that  liquor  would  h.nvc  n  hit  henrth  It  i, 
added  that  when  th«  gtHant  but  bibulous  Captain  heard  the  bulleU  rattling  about  the  chimney,  h« 
sprang  up,  swore  it  must  be  Clark's  men,  who  WOttld  owko  the  lAolo  if  ikMI  fHllimwi,  Ao^^  Ike 
n*aib  had  BO  bwiaeM  to  apoiU  hi*  toddy. 
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•  Clark  had  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the  defimoes  and  their  ftfl. 
ingSt  and  knowing  that  the  fort  cannon  were  on  the  upper  floors  o( 
strong  block-houses*  and  that  the  ports  had  been  so  badly  planned  and 
£uhioned  tliat  they  could  not  fire  at  low  range*  he  snugged  hb  best 
marksmen  dose  under  the  walls.  Here  they  were  safe.  The  cannon 
did  no  execution  except  to  the  town  buiMinp:s,  wliich  they  much  shat 
tered.  The  musketry,  too*  employed  m  the  dark  against  trained  woods- 
men covered  by  houses,  palings,  river  banks  and  what  not,  was  equally 
ineffectual,  while  the  Rrntnekians'  tmerring  rifles  searched  o'lt  every 
vulnerable  spnt.  In  fact,  those  skilled  ritlcmen  findinc  the  true  direc- 
tion, would  pour  in  such  volleys  when  the  embrasures  were  open,  that 
the  British  had  quite  a  number  of  their  gunners  wounded  and  could  no 
longer  stand  to  their  pieces. 

The  impudent  Big  Knives,  too,  would  stand  quite  near  the  port  holes* 
bst  out  of  reach  of  all  missiles,  and  chaff  and  abuse  the  enemy  in  order 
to  so  exasperate  them  that  they  would  open  their  ports  and  fire  their 
cannon.  But  as  soon  as  one  was  opened,  fifty  Kentucky  rifles  would 
be  leveled  at  it  on  the  instant*  and  if  the  British  had  stood  to  their  ar* 
tillery*  every  gunner  would  have  been  killed  during  the  night*  as  the 
best  marksmen  lay  well  covered  within  thirty  yards  of  the  walls. 

"Sometimes,"  says  Clark,  "  an  irregtdar  fire*  as  hot  as  possible,  was 
kept  up  from  different  directions  for  a  few  minutes*  and  then  only  aeon- 
tinual  scattering  fire  at  the  ports,  as  usual;  and  a  great  noise  and  laugh- 
ter immediately  rommen(  e^l  l\\  lilTt-rent  i^artsof  the  town  by  the  reserved 
parties,  as  if  they  had  only  urci]  on  t!te  fort  for  a  few  mintites  for  amuse- 
ment* and  as  if  those  rontiiuKilly  firing  at  the  fort  were  being  regularly 
relieved.    Conduct  biuiilar  to  this  kejit  the  garrison  constantly  alarmed." 

Thus  di(l  the  wily  and  subde  American  continue  to  befool  and  bam- 
boozle the  General,  who  from  the  scalp  bounties  he  was  constantly  of- 
fering* was  known  on  the  border  as  the  "  British  hair-buyer,"  until  he 
was  well  worked  into  the  belief  that  he  must  have  the  wtio)»  of  Ksn* 
tncky  at  his  doors. 

The  tim^  was  now  ripe  for  a  change  of  tacdcs*  which  came  in  the 
ahape  of  a  summons  to  Hamilton  for  surrender.  It  was  declined,  but 
Hamilton's  true  feeling  peeped  but  in  a  question  to  Helm.  <*  Is  he  a 
merdful  man?'*  quoth  the  Governor.  The  attack  was  now  renewed 
with  greater  vigor  than  ever,  Clark  concluding  to  listen  to  no  t^rms 
until  in  possession  of  the  fort.  Helm  now  cautioned  the  English  sol- 
diers not  to  look  through  the  loopholes,  for  these  Virginia  riflemen,  he 
sai'l,  would  shoot  tl.'Mr  very  eyes  out.  Indeed,  seven  having  been 
actually  shot  in  this  manner,  Hamilton  then  was  induced  to  send  out  a 
flag  proposing  a  truce  of  three  days  and  a  conference.    The  American 
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was  nonplused  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  tfie  demand  for  so  long  a  truce, 
but  finallv  sent  word  that  be  would  agree  to  no  other  terms  than  a  cam- 
plete  surrender  of  the  garrison  at  discretion,  and  that  if  Hamilton  de- 
aired  a  conference  they  could  meet  at  the  church. 

Maj.  Hay  Trebiblis — Curious  Incidcnt — Tm  Fort  Surrknuirs. 

They  met  and  the  conference  began.  Hamilton  agreed  to  surrender 
if  certain  condiiions  were  granted.  Clark  deliberately  rejected  the 
whole,  making  quite  a  haujghty  speech  as  if  he  were  already  in  posses- 
lion,  and  oonclwled  by  UBuring  the  Governor  tbat  bis  troops  were  im- 
patient to  get  at  all  Indian  partisan  leaders,  and  to  storm  the  works, 
and  in  that  case  they  would  all  be  cut  off  to  a  roan.  Not  being  able  to 
agree  they  were  parting,  when  Hamilton  turned  and  asked  politely  il 
Clark  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  him  his  reasons  for  granting  no  bet> 
ter  terms.  This  was  the  kind  of  business  Clark  was  good  at,  and  be 
sure  his  ability  to  take  the  place  whenever  he  widied,  was  amplitudi- 
nously  set  forth. 

On  Clark's  roncluding,  Major  Hay  remarked,  "  And  pray,  sir,  who 
is  it  that  you  call  '  Indian  partisans?'  "  "Sir,"  replied  Clark  sternly, 
**I  take  Major  Ilav  to  be  one  of  the  principal."  "  I  never  saw  a  man 
in  the  moment  of  execution,"  writes  Clark,  "so  struck  as  he  appeared 
tc»  be — pale,  trembling  and  scarce  able  to  stand.  Hamilton  biubhed 
ami  was  much  affected  at  his  behavior." 

Clark  returned  to  his  quarters  and  said  he  would  reconsider  and  let 
Hamilton  know  the  result.  While  all  this  was  going  on,  an  Indian 
scal];ing  party,  who  had  been  to  the  Ohio,  were  seen  returning.  Cap- 
tain Williams,  with  a  proper  party,  went  out  to  meet  them.  The  sava^ 
ges,  who  mistook  the  whites  for  their  own  friends,  oontiniied  Co  advance 
with  all  the  parade  of  successful  warriois.  Williams'  men,  outraged  at 
this  unseemly  exultation,  fired  at  once,  killing  two,  wounding  three  and 
taking  sue  jvisoners,  one  of  whom  proved  to  be  white.  The  Indians 
were  brought  openly  before  the  fort  gates ;  there  tomahawked  in  full 
sight  of  the  garrison  and  their  carcasses  thrown  into  the  river.  This  was 
done  by  Clark  to  show  the  numerous  Indians  around  that  Hamilton 
could  give  them  none  of  his  boasted  protection,  and  to  incense  them 
against  him  for  not  exerting  himself  more  in  their  behalf.* 

•Clark  mentions  rntVicr  an  odd  incident  in  connection  with  these  saraKet.  An  old  FrencVi  gentle- 
man wa»  a  Lieutenant  in  one  of  the  Kaskaskia  companies,  and  when  Clark  ordered  die  whiu  maa 
wbo  aad  been  captured  with  this  scalping  party  to  be  put  to  death,  Lieutenaot  St.  GMit  stood  hy 
withdrawn  »wnrd,  t1i.it  he  shou!  !  not  escape.  The  wrctrVi,  mn  seeing  the  tomahawk  raised  to 
pve  the  fatal  (trokc,  lifted  his  eyes  and  cried  to  the  old  Frenchman,  "  Uh,  father, save  mel"  Ha 
«MW  Air  ffvm  ton,  painted  and  disguised  M  a  tavase.  The  agitation  and  b«havior  titt  tWO  noo^ 
r<*?\v.z  '^ach  rther  at  such  a  critical  moment,  may  be  imagtnad*  At  tha  «MDHt  MUdMiMi  dM 
Uiatt,  the  voung  maa's  Uiii  waa  spaicd  as  certain  eoaditiona. 
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On  the  a4th,  the  two  commaadeit  agreed  m  eonditkmip  end  die  fgu- 
fimm  capitulated  at  prisoneis  of  war.  The  American  flag  floated  over 
FonSackville,  and  thirteen  guns  boonwd  forth  the  victory^  By  thb  con- 
quest were  obtained  aeventy-nine  white  prisoneis  and  150,000  wordi  of 
stores.  It  was  a  nnsleriul  stroke,  boldly  and  skilUtilly  executed.  Not 
only  weie  the  vast  British-Indian  combinations  against  the  western  bor- 
der completely  broken  up,  by  which  numbers  of  fighting  men  were  allowed 
to  join  our  eastern  armies,  but  the  whole  northwestern  country  remained 
ever  after  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  Americans ;  otherwise  it  would 
most  probably  have  belonged  to  Britain  at  the  peace.  Governor  Hamilton 
was  sent  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  his  men  to  Detroit,  on  parole.  The 
former  was  fettered  and  thrust  in  jail  on  account  of  his  abominable  policy 
in  urging  savages  to  greater  savageries  by  offering  large  bounties  for 
•caips,  but  none  for  prisoners.  This  policy  naturally  resulted  in  hor- 
rible, wholesale  butcheries,  for  the  Indians  would  actually  drive  their 
captives  within  sight  of  the  British  forts,  and  there  butcher  them  for  the 
hair  boimty.  Through  the  interference  of  Washington,  Hamilton  waa 
afterwards  released,  his  hanh  and  rigorous  treatment  not  being  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  surrender. 


Clark  Wants  Detroit— His  Maht  DiSAWOnfTMEMTS  amd  Diath. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  had  Clark  now  had  as  many  men  as 
were  starving  or  idling  in  some  of  the  western  forts,  he  could  easily 
have  added  the  crown  to  his  invaluable  conquests  by  the  capture  of  De- 
troit itself.  This  was  now  his  daily  dream  and  his  most  cherished  am- 
bition. He  sent  urgent  appeals  to  Kentucky  for  more  men.  With 
this  sole  end  in  view,  he  returned  to  Kaskaskia.  He  was  only  now 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  his  whole  soul  was  fired  with  the  enter- 
prise. **If  I  had  but  three  hundred  men  available,"  he  wrote  to  Jeffer- 
son, "  I  would  have  attempted  it"  He  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment,  however,  and  while  preparing  to  set  off  with  even  two  hun- 
dred at  his  command,  he  was  advised  by  Governor  Henry  to  wait  untfl 
he  could  have  a  regiment   The  anapidous  time  never  came  again. 

He  was  soon  after  presented  with  a  second'handed  sword  by  tlw  As- 
scmbly  of  Virginia.  //  arrived  safely,  but  the  additional  men  never. 
'*  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,"  and,  finally,  Clark  proceeded 
to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  Louisville  was  soon  after  built.  In  1780 
he  constructed  Fort  Jefferson,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  led  an  important 
expedition  against  the  Ohio  Indians.  He  then  repaired  to  Richmond 
to  press  forward  his  £)etroit  scheme.   His  views  were  approved,  but  be* 
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fore  he  could  get  a  suitable  Gonunand,  came  thf  traitor  Benedict  Arnold, 
ruthlessly  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  heart  of  the  State*  Clark 
took  temporary  command  with  Baron  Steuben.  He  waa  now  laiaed  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  and  spent  many  moiitha  k  raising  a 

force  of  two  thousand  men,  which  was  to  rendezvous  at  IxnusviUe. 

But  insuperable  difl&colties  arose  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  him* 
self  with  small  commands  and  defensive  operations.  This  was  the  turn- 
ing point  in  Clark's  life.  The  decadence  of  his  fame  and  influence  liad 
now  commenced.  In  1782,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks, 
he  led  an  expedition  of  a  thousand  mounted  men  against  the  Ohio  In- 
dians. The  results  were  petty,  as  the  Indians  would  not  stand.  In  "86, 
a  new  army  of  a  thousand  was  raised  against  the  Wabash  Indians,  and 
Clark  was  given  the  lead.  The  expedition  proved  unfortunate,  the  men 
mutinous  and  was  abandoned.  Several  years  after  he  accepted  a  Major 
General's  commission  horn  Genet,  in  die  French  service,  designing  to 
lead  a  secret  expedition  against  the  S^ish  on  the  Minssippi,  but  a 
revolution  soon  occurred  in  France  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

Clark's  military  reputation  now  suffered  an  eclipse  fipom  winch  it 
never  emerged.  He  lost  much,  of  his  popularity  and  henoefordi  lived 
obscure  and  neglected.  While  yet  in  middle  age,  he  disappeared  almost 
oompletdy  from  public  life,  a  soured,  disappointed  and  decrepid  man. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  suffered  from  rheumatism,  that  fell  foe  of  the 
early  pioneers.  Tliis  was  followed  by  paralysis  of  which  he  finally 
died,  in  1817,  at  his  residence  near  Louisville. 

Clark  was  never  married,  but  although  he  left  no  descendants  to 
Iwnd  down  his  name  to  posterity,  be  will  never  be  forgoUen  by  his 
g;  uefui  countrymen. 
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"THE  WAR  BELT^A  LEGEND  OF  NORTH  BEND.** 

Under  this  alluring  title,  Judge  Hall,  of  Cincinnati,  gives  in  his 
Romance  of  Western  History  a  very  glowing  and  amplified  account  of 
a  treaty  held  by  commissioners  duly  appointed — Generals  George 
Rogers  Clark,  Richard  Rvitler  and  Samuel  Parsons — with  the  Shawnee*. 
In  all  these  treaty  transactions  General  Clark  is  described  as  playing  the 
most  prominent  ro/f.  But  we  will  first  cjudense  Hail's  relation  and 
then  correct  some  of  his  errors. 

For  leveral  days  previous  to  that  appointed  for  Iralding  of  Ae 
council,  patties  tji  Indian  warriors  were  seen  arriving  and  erecting  tempo* 
rsry  lodges  near  the  fort  of  North  Bend,  at  the  outlet  of  the  fertile  Miautt 
Valley.  The  number  of  Indians  wai  much  greater  than  necessary  or 
expected,  and  diey  seemed  anything  but  pacific.  Irritated  by  recent 
events  and  puffed  up  by  delusive  promises  of  British  support,  they  wore 
an  offended  and  insolent  air.  Their  glances  were  vindictive  an  !  their 
thirst  for  vengeance  scarce  concealed.  The  fort  was  a  very  slight  work 
and  the  situation  of  the  garrison  very  precarious.  Both  parties  held 
separate  councils  tlic  day  previous.  That  of  the  Indians  was  declama- 
tory and  bois[i.  inus.  Deeming  their  enemy  too  weak  to  offer  much  op- 
position, tlicy  liad  decided  on  their  course  and  declaimed  noisily  on 
their  wrongs. 

The  American  commissioners  sat  with  gloomy  forebodings.  To  meet 
the  excited  savages  in  council  would  be  to  place  themselves  at  tJieir 
mercy;  yet  to  break  up  negotiations  would  be  tantamount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Then  Hall  follows  with  an  elaborate  eulogy  on  Clark,  as 
the  master  spirit  of  the  occasion,  at  the  expense  of  his  colleagues. 
Clark,  he  says,  treated  the  idea  of  danger  with  ridicule,  and  insisted, 
calmly  and  even  playfully,  that  the  negotiations  should  proceed.  This 
is  as  thottgh  his  colleagues  had  wished  to  postpone  it  An  apartment 
was  prepared  as  a  council  room,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  doors 
were  thrown  open. 

"At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  Clark,  a  soldier-like  and  majestic  man, 
whose  complexion,  hair  and  all  indicated  a  sanguinary  ten4)enment. 
His  brow  was  high  and  capacious;  his  features  manly  and  prominent, 
and  his  expression,  ordinarily  cheerful  and  agreeable,  was  now  grave 
almost  to  sternness.  Clark's  reputation  for  courage  and  firmness  was 
widely  known  and  well  appicciaicd  by  the  chiefs  and  warriors.  On  his 
tight  sat  General  Richard  Butler,  a  brave  uiliccr  uf  the  Kevolutioo,  who 
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•oon  after  fell  in  St  CIaiT*t  disastrous  battle.  On  Mi  left  tat  General 
Paisooi,  and  annind  sat  or  stood  officers,  soldiers,  secietaiies,  interpre- 
ters, &c 

*'An  Indian  oouncfl  is  one  of  tbe  most  imposing  spectacles  in  savage 
lifb.  Hie  dueft  and  sages,  tlie  leaders  and  orators,  oocnpj  tbe  most 
conspicuous  seats;  behind  them  are  ranged  tbe  younger  braves,  and  still 
further  in  the  rear  appear  the  women  and  yotith  as  spectators.  All  are 
attentive,  and  their  silence  is  impressive.  The  great  jupe,  gaudily 
adorned  with  paint  and  feathers,  is  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  What- 
ever jealousy  or  party  spirit  may  exist  is  carefully  exchuled  from  this 
dignified  assemblage.  It  was  an  alarming  evidence  now  of  the  temper 
prevailing,  that  the  usual  decorum  and  propriety  were  wanting.  The 
customary  formalities  were  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  an  instilting 
levity  took  their  place.  The  chiefs  and  braves  stalked  haughtily  in  and 
seated  themselves  promiscuously  on  the  floor.  An  air  of  insolence 
marked  their  movements,  and  showed  a  design  either  to  dictate  terms 
or  6x  a  quarrel.  A  dead  silence  of  distrust  and  watchfulness,  but  not 
of  respect,  rested  over  the  assembly.** 

The  commissioners,  without  appearing  to  notice  the  omuioos  beha- 
vior of  the  Indians,  opened  the  council  in  due  form.  The  pipe  was 
lighted  and  passed.  Genersl  Garlc  explained  the  purpose  for  which  the 
treaty  was  ordered  with  unembarrassed  air  and  the  tone  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  command;  he  stated  they  had  come,  authorized  by  their  Great 
Father  to  offer  tbe  Sbawnees  peace,  and  aslced  some  of  their  wise  men 
to  spesk. 

"A  chief  arose,  drew  up  his  tall  person  to  its  full  height,  and  assum- 
ing a  haughty  attitude,  threw  his  eye  contemptuously  over  the  commis- 
sioners and  their  small  retinue,  and  then,  stalking  up  to  the  table,  threw 
upon  it  two  belts  of  wampum  of  difTerent  colors — the  war  and  the 
peace  belt.  'We  come  here,'  he  exclaimed,  'to  offer  you  two  pieces  of 
wampum;  they  are  of  different  colors;  you  know  what  they  mean; 
you  can  talce  which  you  like,'  and,  turning  upon  bis  heel,  be  resumed 
his  seat  The  chieft  drew  themselves  up,  knowing  they  had  offered  an 
insult  to  which  it  would  be  hard  to  submit,  but  which  tiiey  supposed  he 
dare  not  resent. 

**  The  inpe  was  laid  aside  and  those  fierce,  wild  men  gazed  intently 

on  Clark.  He  sat  undisturbed  and  apparently  careless,  until  the  chief 
who  had  thrown  the  belts  on  the  table  had  taken  his  seat,  then,  with  a 
small  cane  which  he  held  in  his  hand  he  reached,  as  if  playfully, 
towards  the  war  belt,  entangled  the  end  of  his  stick  in  it,  drew  it 
towards  him,  and  with  a  twitch  of  the  cane  threw  the  belt  intothe  midst 
of  the  chiefs,   Tbe  effect  was  electric.   Every  man  in  councili  of  eacb 
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party,  sprang  to  his  feet ;  the  aavages  with  a  loud  Ugh  of  astonishment 
— the  Americans  in  expectation  of  a  hopeless  conflict.  Every  hand 
grasped  a  weapon.  Clark  alone  was  unawed.  The  expression  of  hii 
countenance  changed  to  a  ferocious  sternness  and  his  eye  flashed,  bui 
otherwise  he  was  unmoved.  A  bitter  smile  was  perceptible  upon  his 
compressed  lips  as  he  gazed  upon  that  savage  band  as  they  ttood  VStt  a 
pack  of  wolves  at  bay,  ready  to  niih  upon  him  whenever  one  bolder 
than  the  rest  should  coounence  the  attack.  Raising  now  bis  arm  and 
waving  lus  hand  towards  the  door,  he  exclaimed :  *J)ogtI  ywwuy  gfP 

"  The  Indians  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  rushed  tnmultttotisij 
out  of  the  Goundl  ioool  The  cool  contempt  with  whidi  their  fiist 
insult  was  thrown  back  in  their  teeth  surprised  them,  and  they  were 
foiled  by  the  self-possestion  of  on/:  man.  Tliey  quailed  before  a  cool- 
ness  they  coild  not  comprehend,  and  therefore  feared  to  assail." 

All  this  is  very  fine  and  picturesque,  and  has  been  widely  published, 
but  it  is  not  true  history.  We  are  safe  in  stating  that  no  such  scene — 
exactly  as  the  one  described — occurred,  and  that  in  the  scene,  just  as 
striking,  which  did  occur,  Clark  was  not,  but  Butler  was,  the  chief  actor. 
Mr.  Hall  seems  to  have  amplified  a  much  briefer  article — describing  the 
same  dramatic  spectacle — which  was  first  published  in  the  Encychpadia 
Anuricana^  and  which,  for  the  impresiveness  of  the  scene  depicted, 
enjoyed  a  wide  currency.  Clark  would  have  been  just  the  very  man  to 
do  such  an  act  as  he  is  represented  to  have  done,  and  he  has  earned 
glory  enough  without  there  being  any  necessity  for  his  admireis  adding 
one  leaf  to  his  chapk*  of  honor  at  the  expense  of  his  equally-galjbnt 
co^ommissioncr,  Genend  Richard  Butler,  one  of  the  bravest  old  flhits  ol 
the  Revolution — an  officer  who  was  styled  by  General  Lee  "the  ve- 
nowned  second  and  rival  of  Morgan  at  Saratoga ;  "  who  was  Wayne's 
second  at  the  brilliant  dash  at  Stony  Point,  and  who  sealed  his  devo* 
tion  to  his  country  with  his  blood,  a  few  years  after,  at  St  Clair's  dis- 
astrous defeat. 

Butler  kept  a  regular  private  diary  of  all  the  proceedings  at  this 
treaty,  and  his  account  is  plain,  modest,  direct  and  unpretending. 
Clark,  of  course,  had  no  part  in  his  being  made  to  figure  as  the  hero 
of  this  striking  scene.  He  died  in  1817,  and  the  Encyclopedia  account 
first  appeared  in  1830.  Let  us  now  find  out  from  Butler's  unpretend 
ing  journal  what  really  did  occur.  The  General's  reputation  as  a  man 
of  the  very  highest  honor  and  the  very  strictest  veracity,  woukl  at  once 
forbid  the  thought  that  he  could  basely  concoct  a  lie,  and  that,  too  in 
his  own  private  journal,  intended  for  no  eye  but  hb  own,  and  w*^ 
has  never  yet  seen  the  light,  except  in  the  OUm  Thne,  publilhed 
Neville  B.  Craig,  of  Fitlsburgh. 
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By  this  we  leam  that  it  was  the  Indians  who  first  ofiered  the  black  or 
»aT  belt,  and  fhaft  it  was  Crenenl  Butler  who  offered  them  in  return  tlie 
option  of  a  Mack  or  white  belt,  just  as  Clark  himself  did  at  Kaslcaskia 
levenl  yean  before  to  the  Indian  chie&  aaaembled  there.  We  abo  leam 
that  the  Delamures  and  Wyandots,  too»  were  interested  in  this  treaty, 
and  quite  numerously  represented,  for  of  the  whole  (bur  hundred  and 
forty-eight  Indians^men,  women  and  children — ^the  Wyandots  had 
eighty-three,  the  Dchwares  had  forty-seven,  while  the  Shawneea  had 
three  hundred  and  eighteen. 

At  this  grand  council,  Kekewepellethe,  the  head  Captain  of  the 
Shawnees,  did  make  a  most  insolent  speech,  and  at  the  end  threw  down 
a  black  or  war  belt.  He  said  in  effect,  curtly  and  fiercely,  that  they 
would  not  give  hostages,  as  required,  for  the  return  of  all  the  white 
flesh  in  their  hands;  that  it  was  not  their  custom ;  that  they  were  Shaw- 
nees and  when  they  said  a  thing  they  stood  to  it,  and  as  for  dividing 
their  lands,  God  gave  them  the  lands ;  they  did  not  understand  measur- 
ing out  lands,  as  it  was  all  theirL  As  for  the  goods  for  their  women 
and  diildren,  the  whites  might  keep  them  or  give  them  to  other  tribes,  as 
they  wouUI  hate  none  of  them. 

The  oommisBionefi  eonfened  a  short  thne  on  this  arrogant  speech, 
and  resolved  they  would  bate  no  jot  of  their  demands,  "Whereupon," 
writes  Butler,  in  his  diary,  "/(not  Churk)  addressed  them  m  this  short 
manner."  We  need  not  give  the  whole  speech,  but  it  was  quite  as 
crisp  and  double-shotted  as  the  imperious  diiefs,  and  said,  in  effect,  that 
the  chiefs  speech  was  not  only  unwise  and  ungrateful,  but  flagrantly 
false;  that  they  haJ  granted  hostages  before,  1)oth  to  Bouquet  and  Dun- 
more;  that  they  had  proved  false  and  perfidious  to  all  their  solemn 
pledges,  and  that  they  could  no  longer  be  believed,  but  were  cniel  and 
barbarous  murderers.    Butler  (not  Clark)  concluded  nearly  as  follows: 

**  You  joined  the  British  King  against  us.  We  have  overcome  him ; 
he  has  cast  you  off  and  given  us  your  country,  and  Congress,  ia 
bounty  and  mercy,  offer  you  peace  and  a  country.  We  have  told  you 
our  terms  and  thoe  we  will  not  alter.  They  are  just  and  Ubecal.  We 
mew  tell  yon  if  you  are  so  unwise  as  to  adhere  to  what  you  have  said 
and  to  refuse  these  tenns,  you  may  depart  in  peace ;  you  shall  have 
provisions  to  fake  yon  to  your  towns  and  no  man  shall  touch  you  for 
eight  days,  hot  after  that,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  free  from  all  ties 
of  protection,  and  you  may  depend  the  United  States  will  protect  tiieir 
citizens  and  distress  your  obstinate  nation.  It  rests  now  with  you.  Peace 
or  war  is  in  your  power.  Make  your  choice  like  men.  We  tell  you  plainly 
that  this  country  belongs  to  the  United  States — their  blood  has  defended 
it  and  will  protect  iL   You  should  be  thankful  for  its  forgiveness  and 
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offers  of  kindness  instead  of  the  s-jntiiucius  which  this  black  stnag  im- 
parts and  the  manner  you  lave  delivered  it.  We  sliaii  not  receive  it  oi 
way  other  from  you  in  any  such  way." 

<a  then  took  it  up^"  adds  BuUer,  "and  dashed  it  on  the  table.  We 
then  left  them»  and  threw  down  a  black  and  a  white  Mring.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Shawnees  sent  a  message  requesting  a  council;  on  which 
we  went  in.  Kekewepellethe  then  arose  and  spoke  as  foUows:  'Brothers, 
the  thirteen  fires— .we  feel  sorry  that  a  mistake  has  caused  you  to  be  dis- 
pleased at  us  this  morning.  You  must  have  misunderstood  us.  We 
told  you  yesterday  that  three  of  our  men  were  to  go  off  immediatdy 
to  collect  your  flesh  and  blood.  We  had  also  appointed  persons  to 
remain  with  you  till  this  is  performed  ;  they  are  here,  and  shall  stay  with 
you.  Brethren,  our  people  are  sensible  of  tlie  truths  you  liave  told 
them.  You  have  everything  in  your  power;  we,  therefore,  hope  that 
you  will  take  pity  on  our  women  and  children.  Brothers,  everything 
•hall  be  as  you  wish;  we  came  here  to  do  that  which  is  good,  and  we 
agree  to  all  you  liave  proposed,  and  hope,  in  future,  we  siiaii  both  enjoy 
peace  and  be  secure.' "  (A  wkHe  string.) 

Buder*8  speedi,  doubtless  agreed  to  and  possibly,  in  part,  suggested 
bjr  Clark,  had  settled  the  whole  matter.  Mark  the  contrast  between 
Hm  meek  and  submissive  piping  and  the  haughty  and  defiant  trumpet 
tones  of  the  sune  morning  t  K*Twas  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.*'  The 
council  broke  up,  and  a  satisfiu:tory  treaty  was  made  the  very  next  day. 
Butler  modestly  writes:  "It  was  worthy  of  observation  to  see  the  differ- 
ent  degrees  of  agitation  which  appeared  in  the  young  Indians  at  the 
delivery  of  Kekewepellethe's  speech.  They  appeared  raised  and  ready 
for  war.  On  the  speech  I  spoke,  they  appeared  ntlicr  distvaawi  ttd 
chagrinwi  at  tlie  contrast  of  the  s()eedies." 
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JAMES  HARR6d,  HONEER  HUNTER  AND  INDIAN-KILLER. 

Tliis  gamy  and  noble-spirited  pioneer  is  honored  by  being  the  builder 
of  the  first  log-cal)in  and  the  founder  of  the  first  settlement  in  Kentucky. 
Wiien  Boone  was  sent,  in  '74,  by  Governor  Dunmore  to  warn  the  sur- 
veyors at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  tliat  an  Indian  war  had  broken  out,  he 
found  the  hunter  and  his  company  settled  at  Harrodstown. 

So  little  is  known  of  Harrod's  youth,  that  iiistorydoes  not  cvdn  name 
whence  he  came  nor  when  he  migrated.  We  only  know  tlut  he  went 
to  Kentucky  even  prior  to  Boone;  wasraost  probably  a  Virginian;  went 
back  to  that  State»and  returned  to  Kentucky  in  1774;  fought  under 
Colonel  Lewis  at  the  Battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  and  that  next  year  he 
settled,  as  stated,  on  the  site  of  the  piesent  town  of  Harrodsburg.  But 
the  name  of  die  young  hunter  soon  became  familiar  along  the  border. 
He  was  associated  with  Boone  in  many  a  feat  of  self-denying  hardihood 
and  generous  chivalry.  He  was  tall,  brave,  simple  and  modest — had 
read  no  book  but  that  of  Nature;  knew  no  art  but  wood-craft;  hated 
nothing  on  earth  but  an  Indian  and  a  pole-cat,  and  never  said:  "Boys, 
you  do  it,"  but  "Boys,  come  on!"  His  rifle  was  the  longest,  the 
heaviest  and  the  surest ;  his  calm,  frank  eye  was  never  at  fault  to  mark 
the  distant  game,  to  meet  tiie  gaze  of  a  deadly  foe,  or  smile  back  truth 
to  a  friend.  Such  were  his  habits  of  incessant  activity,  and  so  great 
his  coolness  and  self-reli^mce,  that  he  never  had  to  wait  for  companions 
in  his  longest  and  most  dangerous  expeditions. 

Harrod  would  often  be  gone  for  weeks  and  even  months  together— 
no  one  knew  wUther  or  for  what  end.  During  these  absences  Ms 
industry  was  nntiiing;  all  the  game  killed  was  cured  and  stored,  Indian 
fashion,  beyond  the  reach  of  wild  beasts.  His  knowledge  of  Indians 
and  their  ways  was  such  that  he  would  often  continue  hunting  when  he 
knew  they  were  in  the  same  range.  The  proud  hunter  would  not  give 
way,  but  took  his  chances  with  the  red  foe.  On  one  such  occasion,  he 
perceived  a  group  of  several  deer  feeding  in  a  small  glade  in  the  forest, 
near  the  Kentucky  river.  He  had  cautiously  approached  them,  and 
was  kneeling  behind  a  tree  and  raising  his  rifle  for  a  shot,  when  the  buck 
of  the  herd  suddenly  lifted  its  head  and  uttered  the  peculiar  shrill  whis- 
tle which  indicates  that  it  has  cither  seen  or  smelt  danger. 

Harrod  was  too  skilled  a  woodsninn  not  to  know  that  there  was 
another  foe  present  besides  himself.  He  held  his  breath,  when,  at  tlie 
slurp  c/ack  of  a  rifle  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  glade,  the  startled 
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buck  leaped  into  Jhe  air  and  fell  dead.  The  leport  of  Harrod't  rifle 
followed  lo  ioBtantly  that  it  leemed  a  mere  echo,  or  rather  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  fame  found.  A  nobler  quarry  had  bitten  the  duet,  for  the  un- 
erring ball  of  the  borderer  had  reached  the  heart  of  a  Shawnee  chief, 
who  had  leaned  forward  from  his  covert  to  fire.  Harrod  had  kncnm  ior 
Kveial  days  that  an  Indian  hunting  party  was  in  the  neighborhood. 

At  another  time  his  unwary  game  was  nearly  played  upon  himself. 
He  was  out  upon  a  buRalo  trail  leading  to  the  Blue  Licks,  and  he  had 
wounded  a  tough,  surly  old  bull,  that  had  left  the  herd  and  stood  at  bay 
in  the  recesses  of  a  thick  wood.  The  wounded  animal  was  very  fierce 
and  dangerous,  and  the  liunter  had  to  approach  it  cautiously.  While  in 
the  very  act  of  firing,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  warrior  taking  aim  at 
himself  from  behind  a  tree.  He  fired  and  the  warrior  fired,  the  former 
dropping  instantly  to  the  ground  as  if  killed.  He  laid  perfectly  dead, 
while  the  savage,  after  stopping  to  load  his  rifle — an  invariable  habit 
with  them  before  leaving  cover — ^now  approached — warily  enough,  leap- 
ing from  tree  to  tree— to  take  his  scalp.  Seeing  that  the  body  was  per* 
fectly  still,  the  Indian  sprang  forward,  knife  in  hand,  but  as  he  stooped 
to  grasp  the  scalp-lock,  the  long  and  powerful  arms  of  Harrod  were 
locked  about  him  as  those  from  a  devil-fish,  and  with  the  tightening  coil 
of  a  boa  constrictor,  the  warrior  was  crushed  in  his  herculean  hug,  and 
writhed  helpless  on  the  ground  bei^eath  him. 

Tlic  Sliawnees  had  made  severs,  at  tacks  on  Boone's  settlement,  he  be- 
ing absent  at  the  Licks  with  a  great  portion  of  tlie  men  of  the  station, 
making  salt.  Prowling  parties  of  Indians  had  at  this  time  killed  their 
cattle,  driven  their  hunting  parties  and  so  shortened  their  supplies  that 
the  little  garrison  was  reduced  to  great  straits.  At  this  juncture  Har- 
rod returned  from  one  of  his  long  tramps.  He  proposed  to  some  of 
the  men  that  they  sliouid  m  <  uin[)any  liim  to  one  of  iiis  nearest  depots 
of  meat.  The  risk  was  so  great  that  none  dared  venture,  so  Harrod 
Started  out  alone.  He  found  game  very  shy  and  as  there  were  plenty 
of  "  Indian  sign  "  about,  he  concluded  to  get  the  first  meat  he  could  find. 

He  now  noted  a  small  herd  of  deer  moving  as  if  lately  startled,  and 
he  advanced  very  circumspectly,  and  soon  saw  the  prints  of  moccHins 
on  the  trail  of  the  deer.  He  had  progressed  but  a  short  distance  when 
the  sudden  whistle  of  a  deer,  followed  instantly  by  the  cracks  of  two 
rifles,  warned  him  it  was  time  for  business.  The  Indians  saw  him  and 
treed,  and  while  he  was  peeping  cautiously  forth  for  a  shot,  a  rifle  ball 
from  the  right  whizzed  through  the  heavy  mass  of  black  jair  that  fell 
over  his  shoulders,  stinging  his  neck  sharply  as  it  g'-azed  past.  He 
croui  hed  in  a  jiffy,  and  all  was  still  as  death  for  some  tinie,  the  two  sav- 
ages being  on  the  left  and  the  new  one  on  the  ri^ht. 
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Harrod  then  oonduded  to  pUy  the  cap  gsine — a  stale  trick  enough, 
but  now  effectuaL  Placing  his  figunoos  wolf-skin  cap  on  the  muzzle  of 
his  rifle,  he,  after  some  pie&tory  manceuvering  among  the  shrubs  to 
show  that  he  was  getting  restless,  slowly  and  hesitatingly  raised  the  cap. 
The  ring  of  three  rifles  was  almost  simultaneous,  and  before  the  echoes 
had  die<i  away,  that  from  Harrod  followed,  and  the  death-shriek  of  a 
warrior  proclaimed  the  success  of  the  venture.  Another  long  quiet ! 
The  cap  was  elevated  again,  but  this  time  only  drew  one  fire,  but 
enough  !  for  it  disclosed  the  exact  position  of  his  foes.  In  less  than  a 
minute,  the  savage  who  had  fired,  exposed  part  of  his  body  in  sending 
home  his  wiper.   Harrod  shot  him  through  the  heart. 

The  other  Indian  commenced  a  retreat,  and  got  off,  but  not  before 
carrying  away  a  lump  of  the  "  pale-face*s"  lead.  Harrod  proceeded 
at  h»  leisure  to  dress  the  two  deer  his  foes  had  killed,  and  that  night 
entered  tDe  station  loaded  down  with  meat. 

Harrod  Idouzed  by  All— Hs  Nursbs  a  Wounded  Indian. 

Harrod's  cabin  soon  became  the  nucleus  of  a  station ;  whither  hunt* 
ers,  surveyors,  speculators  and  emigrants  flocked  for  shelter  and  protec- 
tion. Harrod's  knowledge  and  good-will  were  at  the  service  of  all. 
He  shouldered  his  axe  and  helj)cd  the  new  comers  to  run  up  a  cabin. 
If  they  were  out  of  meat,  Harrod  some  how  found  it  out,  and  was  off 
to  the  woods  and  soon  a  fine  deer  or  bear,  or  the  haunches  of  a  buffalo, 
were  at  their  disposal.  If  the  stranger's  horses  had  strayed  in  tlie 
range,  Harrod's  frank  and  pleasant  voice  would  be  heard,  "  Halloo, 
Jones !  no  ploughing  to  day  ?  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ?  **  **  Well,  yes 
»the  old  beast's  been  gone  these  five  days — can't  find  him  down  thar 
in  the  canebrake— 'been  lost  myself  two  days  in  looking  arter  him,  and 
I've  jest  about  give  it  up."  "  Never  mind,  Jones,  you'll  get  used  to 
tha^  range  soon— that  hoise  of  your'n  is  a  blood  bay,  ain't  he?"  Yes, 
snip  down  the  nose  and  left  hind  foot  white,  bad  collar-mark  on  the 
shoulders."  "Ah,  yes;  good  morning,  Jones,"  and  a  few  hours  after 
Jones'  horse,  with  his  .snip  on  his  nose,  is  quietly  fiutened  to  Jones' 
fence,  and  Harrod  walks  in. 

News  comes  to  the  station  that  the  savages  have  attacked  the  hou^  of 
a  settler  five  miles  off  and  murdered  all  the  family  but  two  daughters, 
whom  they  have  hurried  off  as  captives.  The  war  cry  of  Harrod  is  in- 
stantly heard,  "  Come,  boys  1  come,  boys !  we  must  catch  those  rascals. 
We  can't  spare  our  girls."  The  swift  and  tireless  pursuit,  the  wary  ap- 
proach to  camp,  the  night  attack,  the  short,  fierce  struggle,  the  rescue 
and  the  victorious  return  would  tiien  foUow.  Harrod  liked  men  to  go 
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alone,  for  he  said  companions  complained  of  hardships  and  dangers 
when  the  fun  was  just  commencing  with  him,  but  when  by  himself  he 
knew  exactly  what  he  could  and  what  he  would  do.  The  Indians,  on 
account  of  this  extraordinary  love  for  solitary  adventure,  had  chris- 
tened him  the  Lone  Long  Knife,"  and  greatly  dreaded  iiis  mysterious 
prowess. 

Once,  when  discovered  by  a  young  warrior,  right  in  the  centre  of  the 
Indian  village,  he  struck  hitn  to  the  earth  with  his  huge  list,  and  leaped 
for  the  forest,  followed  by  a  gang  of  ledskms.  But  they  had  a  man 
before  them  swifter  and  more  tireless  than  themselves.  By  the  time  he 
had  reached  the  Miami,  ten  miles  off,  there  were  mily  three  who  fol* 
lowed.  Harrod  swam  the  river  without  hesitation,  being  fired  at  white 
climbing  the  opposite  bank.  He  now  took  a  tree,  and,  removing  the 
water-proof  cover  of  deer's  bladder  from  his  rifle  lock,  quietly  waited. 
After  hesitating  a  moment,  the  three  pursuers  plunged  in.  Harrod 
waited  until  they  approached  tlie  shore,  when,  at  the  ominous  crack  of 
his  rifle,  the  foremost  sank.  The  other  two  paused,  then  turned  to  go 
back,  but  before  they  could  gel  out  of  range,  he  wounded  a  second 
desperately,  who  gave  himself  up  to  the  current,  and  was  swept  down 
out  of  sight.  The  third,  by  a  series  of  rapid  dives,  like  those  of  a  wary 
loon,  succeeded  in  balHiug  the  white  huuter's  aim,  and  at  last  swam  out 
of  range. 

The  hunter  paused  to  rest,  and  some  hour  or  so  afterwards,  while 
wandering  along  the  bank,  Harrod  saw  upon  a  pile  of  driftwood,  which 
had  collected  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  small  runs,  some  living  object, 
which  he  at  first  took  for  a  large  turtle  glistening  in  the  son  ss  he  drew 
his  unwieldy  body  up  on  the  logs  to  bask.  He  approached  nearer  and 
stopped  to  gaze.  Iniagine  hb  surprise  on  seemg  a  stalwart  Indian  drag 
his  body  slowly  from  the  water  and  finally  seat  himself  upon  the  1o^ 
He  had  lost  his  gun,  and  now  endeavored  to  stifle  with  moss  and  leaves 
the  bleeding  from  a  severe  bullet  wound  in  his  shoulder.  Harrod  knew 
tiiat  it  was  the  second  savage  he  had  shot.  Here  was  a  trial  and  a  test 
of  the  man  I  The  foe  was  wounded  and  helpless ;  to  #ioot  the  poor 
wretch  he  could  not  now;  to  leave  him  there  to  die  would  be  still  more 
cruel.  His  big  heart  melted,  and,  stealthily  making  a  wide  circuit,  he 
crept  silently  upon  the  warrior  from  bchimi.  A  large  tree  stood  close 
to  the  drift,  which,  being  gained,  Harrod  laid  down  his  gun,  then 
suddenly  stepping  into  full  view,  raised  his  empty  hands  to  show  he  was 
onarmed. 

**  CTgA/"  grunted,  the  astounded  warrior,  making  a  sudden  move- 
ment, as  if  to  phmge  into  the  water  again.  Haxrod  placed  his  band 
upon  his  heart,  spoke  a  few  words  in  the  Shawnee  tongue,  when  tht 
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jroung  Indian  paused  and  looked  <for  a  momeiit  eamestlj  Into  his  late 
opponent's  face,  and  bowed  bis  head  in  token  of  sabrotasion.  Harrod 
now  examined  his  wound,  helped  him  to  the  bank,  tore  his  own  shirt 

and  bound  up  the  wounds  with  healing,  cooling  herbs,  and  then,  to 
crown  all  his  benevolent  efforts,  when  he  found  the  Indian  unable  to 
iiralk,  threw  him  across  his  own  broad  shoulders  and  bore  him  to  a  cave 
near  by  which  he  used  as  one  of  his  deposits  for  game.  The  entrance 
was  small  anl  covered  with  hramViles  and  vines,  but  as  one  entere<:l,  it 
opened  out  and  presented  a  smooth  floor,  with  beautiful  and  fantastic- 
ally-shaped stalactites  pendent  from  the  rocky  roof.  At  the  farther  ex- 
tremitv  of  this  rocky  chamber  a  clear,  pure  stream  of  sparkling  water 
poured  into  a  smooth,  round  b^i^iii,  worn  into  the  solid  limestone,  and 
finding  exit  through  a  dark  hole  in  the  wall. 

The  Indian  was  all  eyes  as  he  was  gently  laid  down  upon  tiie  floor, 
and  in  this  strange  and  secluded  hiding  place,  as  the  story  goes,  Harrod 
watched  and  waited  on  his  wounded  foe.  Hb  interest  in  the  young 
warrior  grew  by  tending  him.  He  brought  him  meat  and  cooling 
fruits ;  washed  and  dressed  his  wounds,  and  carefully  and  tenderly  noised 
him  back  td  health  and  strength.  When  the  young  savage  grew 
sufficiently  able  to  journey,  Harrod  gave  him  a  supply  <rf  provisionB, 
and,  point  I  '  'o wards  the  North,  bade  him  return  to  his  people  and 
tell  them  how  the  hated  Long  Knife  treated  his  wounded  foe.  Nothing 
was  ever  heard  directly  from  this  warrior  again,  but  Boone,  who  about 
this  time  was,  with  liis  salt  makers,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Shawnees, 
alwa)'s  attributed  tl.e  kind  treatment  he  and  his  men  received  to  the 
gooil  oiTh  rs  of  this  grateful  savage. 

The  >iti;brity  of  Harrod  now  grew  very  great.  He  was  a  true 
leader,  and  was  soon  after  elected  Colonel,  married  a  Keniiicky  girl, 
and  was  universally  idolized,  but  he  modestly  shrank  from  all  honors. 
Not  all  the  comforts  of  a  happy  home,  or  the  endearments  of  a  grow- 
ing family,  however,  could  win  him  from  bis  absorbing  pasrion  for 
long,  solitary  hunting  rambles.  From  one  of  these  he  never  returned. 
Whether  he  met  his  &te  by  sook  ''moving  accident  by  flood  or 
field;"  by  some  casualty  of  die  hunt,  or  in  some  deadly  and  desperattt 
eonflict  with  his  swarthy  foes,  none  ever  knew,  but  all,  from  their 
knowledge  of  his  unquailing  intrepidity,  felt  absolutely  certain  that  in 
whatever  shape  death  carne^  it  was  met  bravely  and  unflincfaingljr* 
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COMBAT  AND  ESCAPE  OF  PETER  KENNEDY. 

About  the  year  1781,  a  band  of  Indians  came  into  Hardin  county, 
Kentucky,  and  after  committing  numerous  depredations  ^nd  killii^.g 
some  women  and  children,  were  pursued  by  the  whites.  During  th« 
pursuit  a  portion  of  the  Indians,  who  were  OH  Stolen  honeSi  took  l 
southerly  direction  ao  as  to  strike  the  Ohio  about  where  Brandenburg  is 
now  situated;  while  the  other  party,  who  were  on  foot,  attempted  to 
cross  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  Salt  river.  The  whites  pursued  eadi 
party,  the  larger  portion  following  the  trail  of  the  horses— the  smaUer, 
the  foot  party.  Among  the  latter  was  the  hero  of  this  sketch,  Peter 
Kennedy. 

Young  Kennedy  was  noted  for  his  fleetness  of  foot,  strength  of  body 
and  intrepidity.  He  was  selected  as  their  leader.  They  pursued  the 
Indians  to  within  a  mile  of  the  river,  the  savages  awaiting  them  in 

ambush. 

The  enemy  were  ten  in  number,  the  whites  six.  As  they  were  led 
on  by  their  daring  loader  in  an  effort  to  overtake  them  before  they  could 
reach  the  river,  all  of  his  comratlcs  were  shot  ilown  and  he  was  left  to 
contend  single-lianded  with  ten  fierce  and  savage  Indians.  This  was 
odds  calculated  to  make  the  bravest  tremble ;  but  young  Kennedy  was 
determuied  to  sell  his  lift  as  dearly  as  possible.  With  one  bound  he 
reached  a  tree,  and  awaited  his  opportunity  to  wreak  vengeance  upon 
the  savage  foe.  The  redskins,  with  their  usual  wariness,  kept  their 
cover;  but  at  last  one  more  impatient  than  the  remainder  showed  his 
head  from  behind  his  tree.  As  quick  as  thought  Kennedy  buried  a  ride 
ball  in  his  forehead  and  instantly  turned  to  flee;  but  no  sooner  did  he 
abandon  his  cover  than  nine  deadly  rifles  were  leveled  at  him  an^ 
instantly  fired,  and  with  the  fire  a  simultaneous  whoop  of  triumph,  for 
the  brave  Kennedy  fell,  pierced  through  the  right  hip  with  a  bail 
Disal'led  by  the  wound,  and  unable  to  make  further  resistanre,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  immediately  borne  off  to  the  VVabaah,  where  the 
tribe  of  the  victorious  party  belonged. 

The  wound  of  Kennedy  was  severe,  and  the  pain  which  he  suffered 
from  it,  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the  Indians. 
The  arrival  of  the  party  was  hailed  with  the  usual  demonstrations  ol 
Indian  triumph ;  but  Kennedy,  owing  to  his  feeble  and  suffering  con- 
dition,  was  treated  with  kindness.  His  wound  gr^^ually  healed,  and  as 
be  again  found  bimseU  •  well  man,  he  felt  m  irrepitiipilc  Mre  $9t 
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rireedom.  He  determined  to  make  his  escape,  but  how  to  effect  it  was 
the  question.  In  this  state  of  suspense  he  remained  for  two  years ; 
weU  knowing  that,  however  kindly  the  Indians  might  treat  a  prisoner 
when  first  captured,  an  .unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  wodd  be  f<d- 
lowed  by  the  infliction  of  death,  and  that,  too,  by  the  stake.  But  still 
Kennedy  was  willing  to  run  this  risk  to  regain  that  most  inestimable  of 
gifts — freedom.  The  vigilance  of  the  Indians  ultimately  relaxed,  and 
Kennedy  seized  the  opportunity,  and  made  good  his  escape  to  the  Ken* 
tucky  side  of  the  Ohio. 

Hitherto  Kennedy  had  rapidly  pressed  forward  without  rest  or  nour- 
ishment, for  he  knew  the  character  of  the  savages,  and  anticipated  « 
rapid  pursuit.  Hungry  and  exhausted,  he  was  tempted  to  shoot  a  deer 
which  crossed  his  path,  from  whicli  he  cut  a  steak,  cooked  it,  and  had 
nearly  completed  his  meal,  when  he  heard  the  shrill  crack  of  an  Indian 
rifle,  and  felt  that  he  was  again  wounded,  but  fortunately  not  disabled. 
He  grasped  his  gun  and  bounded  forward  in  the  direction  of  Gooden's 
station,  distant  neariy  thhrty  miles.  Fortunately  he  w»  acquainted 
with  the  locality,  which  aided  him  greatly  ui  his  flight  The  chase  soon 
became  intensely  exciting.  The  fierce  whoop  of  the  Indians  was  met 
with  a  shout  of  defiance  from  Kennedy.  F<tt  a  few  minutes,  at  the 
outset  of  the  chase,  tlie  Indians  appeared  to  gain  on  him ;  but  he  re* 
doubled  his  efforts,  and  gradually  widened  Hb^  distance  between  the 
pursuers  and  himself. 

But  there  was  no  abatement  of  efTort  on  cither  side — both  the  pur- 
suers and  pursued  put  forth  all  their  energies.  The  yell  of  the  savages 
as  the  distance  widened,  became  fainter  and  fainter — Kennedy  had  de- 
scended in  safety  the  tall  cliff  on  the  Rolling  Fork,  and  found  himself, 
as  the  Indians  readied  tiie  summit,  a  mile  in  advance. 

Here  the  loud  yell  of  the  savages  reverberated  along  the  valleys  of 
that  stream,  but  so  &r  from  damping,  infused  new  energy  into  the  flight 
of  Kennedy.  The  race  continued,  Kennedy  still  widenmg  the  interval, 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  Gooden's  station,  when  the  Indians,  in  ' 
despair  gave  up  the  chase.  Kennedy  arrived  safely  at  the  station,  but 
in  an  exhausted  state.  His  tale  was  soon  told.  The  men  instantly 
grasped  their  rifles,  and  under  the  direction  of  Kennedy,  sallied  forth 
to  encounter  the  savages.  The  scene  was  now  changed.  The  pursuers 
became  the  pursued.  The  Indians,  exliausted  by  their  long-continued 
chase,  were  speedily  overtaken,  and  not  one  returned  to  their  tribe  to 
tell  of  the  fruitless  pursuit  of  Kennedy  !  Kennedy  lived  in  Hardin 
county  to  a  very  old  age  and  left  a  numerous  and.  lespectabie  progeny* 
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Audubon,  the  disdngoidied  naturalist  and  one  of  Nature^  trueM 
noblemen*— <aa  fond  of  hunting  and  the  fiee,  unshackled  life  of  the  wil« 
derness  as  Boone  himself — passed  some  little  time  with  the  famous  Ken- 
tucicy  pioneer  at  his  home  in  Missouri,  and  relates  the  following  estiar 
ordinary  incident.  We  quote:  Colonel  Boone  happened  to  spend  a 
night  with  me,  under  the  same  roof,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  We 
had  returned  from  a  shooting  excursion,  in  the  course  of  which  hij 
extraordinary  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  had  been  fully  displayed.  Oa 
retiring  to  the  room  appropriated  to  that  remarkable  individual  and  my- 
self, I  felt  anxious  to  know  more  of  his  exploits  and  adventures  than  I 
dill,  ami  atcordingly  took  the  liberty  of  proposing  numerous  qucsiions 
to  him.  The  stature  and  general  appearance  of  this  wanderer  of  the 
western  forests  approached  the  gigantic.  His  chest  was  broad  and 
prominent;  his  muscular  powers  displayed  themselves  in  every  limb^ 
his  countenance  gave  indication  of  great  courage,  enterprise  and  perse- 
verance, and  when  he  spoke,  the  very  motion  of  his  lips  conveyed  the 
impression  of  truth.  I  undressed,  while  he  merely  took  off  hit  hunting 
shirt  and  arranged  a  few  folds  of  blankets  on  the  floor,  choosing  rather 
to  lie  there,  as  he  observed,  than  on  the  softest  bed.  When  we  had 
both  disposed  of  ourselves,  each  after  his  own  fashion,  he  related  to  me 
the  following  account  of  his  powers  of  memory: 

**I  was  once,"  said  he,  "hunting  on  the  banks  of  the  Green  river.  We 
Virginians  had  for  some  time  been  waging  a  war  of  intrusion  upon  thM 
savages,  and  I,  among  the  rest,  rambled  through  tiic  woods  in  pursuit 
of  their  race  as  I  now  would  follow  the  tracks  of  any  venomous  aninuL 
The  Indians  outwitted  me  one  dark  night,  and  I  was  as  sudilenly  as 
unexpectedly  made  u  prisoner  by  them.  The  trick  had  been  manageil 
with  great  skilly  for  no  sooner  had  I  extinguished  my  fire  and  laid  me 
down  in  full  security,  as  I  thought,  than  I  felt  myself  seized  by  an  in- 
distinguishable number  of  hands,  and  was  immediately  pinioned  fiat. 
To  have  resisted  would  have  been  useless  and  dangerous,  and  I  suffered 
myself  to  be  removed  to  their  camp,  a  few  miles  distant,  without  utter- 
ing one  word  of  complaint.  You  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  this  was 
tiie  best  policy,  since  it  proved  to  the  Indians  at  once  that  I  was  bom 
and  bred  as  fearless  of  death  as  any  of  theniselves. 

**  When  we  reached  the  camp,  great  rejoicings  were  exhibited.  The 
squaws  and  pappooses  ap])eared  particularly  dellglited  to  see  me,  anfJ 
I  was  assured^  by  very  unequivecal  words  and  gestures,  that  on  the 
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morrow  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  redskins  would  cease  to  live.  I  never 
opened  my  lips,  but  was  boi^  ctmtriving  some  scheme  which  might 
enable  me  to  ^ve  the  lascab  the  slip  before  dawn.  The  women  im- 
mediately fell  a  seaidung  about  my  hunting  shirt  for  whatever  they 
might  tldnlc  valuable,  and,  fortunately  for  me,  soon  found  my  flask  of 
.strong  whiskey.  A  terrific  grin  was  exhibited  on  thdr  murderous 
countenances,  while  my  heart  throbbed  with  joy  at  the  anticipation  of 
their  intoxication.  The  crew  immediately  began  to  beat  their  stomachs 
and  sing,  as  they  passed  the  bottle  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

**  How  often  did  I  wish  the  flask  ten  times  the  si^e  and  filled  with 
aquafortis  1  I  obser\'ed  that  the  squaws  drank  more  freely  than  the  war- 
riors, and  again  my  heart  was  depressed,  when,  all  at  once,  the  report 
of  a  gun  was  heard  at  a  distance.  The  Indians  all  jumped  to  their  feet. 
The  singing  and  drinking  were  both  brought  to  a  stand,  and  I  saw,  with 
i[,L'xj>rcssible  joy,  the  men  walk  off  to  some  distance  and  talk  to  tlicir 
squaws.  I  knew  that  they  were  consulting  about  me,  and  foresaw  that 
the  warriors  would  go  to  see  what  the  gun  meant  I  expected  that  the 
squaws  would  be  kft  to  guard  me,  and  it  was  just  so.  They  returned, 
while  the  men  took  vp  their  guns  and  marched  ofl*.  The  squaws  sat 
down  again,  and  in  leas  than  five  minutes  had  my  bottle  up  to  their 
ugly  mouths,  gurgling  down  their  throats  the  remains  of  the  whiskey. 

"With  what' pleasure  did  I  see  them  becoming  more  and  more  drunk, 
until  the  liquor  took  such  hold  of  tfaem  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
these  women  to  be  of  any  more  service.  They  tumbled  down,  relied 
about,  and  liegan  to  snore.  Then  I,  having  no  other  chance  of  freeing 
myself  from  the  cords  that  fastened  me,  rolled  over  and  over  towards 
the  fire,  and,  after  a  short  time,  succeeded  in  burning  them  asunder.  I 
rose  on  my  feet,  stretched  my  stifTened  sinews,  snati  hed  up  my  ritle, 
and,  for  once  in  my  life,  spared  that  of  the  Indians.  I  now  recollect 
how  desirous  I  once  or  twice  felt  to  lay  open  the  skulls  of  the  wretches 
with  my  tomahawk,  but  when  I  again  thought  upon  killing  beings  un- 
prepared and  unable  to  defend  tihemselves,  it  looked  like  murder  with- 
out  ntied,  and  I  gave  up  tliat  idea. 

"  But,  sir,  I  determined  to  mark  the  spot,  and,  walking  to  a  thrifly 
■sh  sapling,  I  cut  out  of  it  three  large  chips,  and  ran  off.  I  soon 
reached  the  river,  crossed  it,  and  threw  myself  deep  into  the  canebrake, 
imitating  the  tracks  of  an  Indian  with  my  feet.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty 
years  since  that  liappencrl,  a;vl  more  than  five  since  I  left  the  white 
settlements,  which  I  probably  might  never  have  visited  again  had  I  not 
been  called  on  as  a  witness  in  a  law  suit  pending  in  Kentucky,  and 
which  I  really  believe  would  never  have  been  settled  had  I  not  coms 
forward  and  established  the  beginning  of  a  certain  boundary  line* 
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"This  is  the  ftory»  sir :  Mr.  moved  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky, 

having  a  large  tract  of  land  granted  him  in  the  new  State.  lie 
laid  claim  to  a  certain  pin  cl  o{  land  adjoining  Green  river,  and  as  clunce 
would  liave  it,  took  for  one  of  his  corners  the  very  ash  tree  on  which  I 
had  made  my  mark  and  finished  his  survey  of  some  tliousands  of  acres, 
beginning,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  deed,  '  at  an  ash  marked  by  three  dis- 
tinct notches  of  the  tomahawk.'    Tlie  tree  had  grown  much  and  the 

bark  had  covered  the  marks.    Mr.  had  heard  from  some  one  all  that 

I  have  already  told  you,  and  thinking  I  might  remember  the  spot,  but 
which  was  no  longer  discoverable,  wrote  for  roe  to  come  and  try  at  kait 
to  find  the  place  or  tree.  All  expenses  were  to  be  paid  me  and  not 
caring  much  about  going  back  to  Kentucky,  I  started  and  met  Mr,  . 

*'  After  some  conversation,  the  afiair  with  the  Indians  came  to  my^ 
recollection.  I  considered  for  a  while  and  began  to  think  that  after  all 
I  could  find  the  very  spot  as  well  as  the  tree  if  it  was  yetstanding.  We 
mounted  our  horses  and  off  we  went  to  the  Green  river  bottoms. 
After  some  difficulties,  for  you  must  be  aware,  sir,  that  great  changes 
had  taken  pUu»  in  those  woods,  I  found  at  last  the  spot  where  I  had 
crossed  the  river,  and,  waiting  for  the  moon  to  rise,  made  for  the  course 
in  which  I  thought  the  ash  tree  grew.  On  approaching  the  place,  I  felt 
exactly  as  if  the  Indians  were  there  still  and  I  a  prisoner  among  thera. 
We  camped  near  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  spot  and  waited  the  return 
uf  day. 

"At  the  rising  of  the  sun  I  was  on  foot,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
musing  thought  that  an  ash  tree  tlien  in  sight  must  be  the  very  one  on 
which  I  had  made  my  mark.   I  felt  as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it 

and  mentioned  my  thought  to  Mr.  .   'Well,  Colonel  Boone,'  said 

he,  *  if  y<m  think  so  I  hope  it  may  prove  true,  but  we  must  have  some 
witnesses.  Do  you  stay  here  and  I  will  go  and  bring  some  of  the  set* 
tiers  whom  I  know.'  I  agreed  and  he  trotted  off,  and  I,  to  pass  the 
time,  rambled  about  to  see  if  a  deer  was  still  living  in  the  land.  But, 
ah  I  sir,  what  a  wonderful  difference  thirty  years  makes  in  a  country  I 
Why,  at  the  time  when  I  was  caught  by  the  Indians,  you  could  not  have 
walked  out  in  any  direction  for  more  than  a  mile  without  shooting  a 
buck  or  bear.  There  were  then  thousands  of  buffalo  on  the  hilk  of 
Kentucky ;  the  land  looked  as  if  it  never  would  become  poor,  and  to 
hunt  in  those  days  was  a  pleasure  indeed.  But  when  left  to  myself  on 
the  banks  of  Green  river,  I  dare  say,  for  the  last  time  in  my  Hfe,  a 
few  signs  only  of  deer  were  to  be  seen,  and  as  to  a  deer  itself,  I  saw 
none. 

Mr.  returned,  accompanied  by  three  gentlemen.  They  looked 
upon  me  as  if  I  bad  been  Washington  himself  and  walked  to  the  akh 
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tree,  which  I  now  called  my  own,  as  if  in  quest  of  a  long-lost  treasure. 
I  took  an  axe  from  one  of  them  and  cut  a  few  chips  off  the  bark.  Still 
no  signs  were  to  be  seen.  So  I  cut  again  until  1  thought  it  w^is  time 
to  be  cautious,  and  I  scraped  and  worked  away  with  luy  butcher  knife, 
until  I  did  come  to  where  my  tomahawk  had  left  an  irn])ression  in  the 
wood.  We  now  went  regularly  to  work  and  scraped  at  the  tree  with  care 
until  three  hacks,  as  plain  as  any  three  notches  ever  were^  could  be  seea. 

Mr.  and  the  other  g'sntlemen  were  astonis>li«;'t,  and  I  must  allow  I 

was  as  much  surprised  as  pleased  myself.  1  made  affidavit  of  this  re 

marhibie  occurrence  in  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  gaineit 

his  cause. ,  I  left  Green  river  forever  and  came  to  wboc  «c  now  aiCt 
•adf  sir.  J  wian  jou  good  niglit" 
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THE  TWO  SIEGES  OF  FORT  IIKXRV  (WHEEUMG.! 

Tb«  mothcn  of  our  foicst  bad. 

Thdr  boMMBt  pOloved  iiiMi/ 
And  proud  were  they  by  tuch  to  Mud( 

la  hanUct,  Con  or  glen : 
Tokwlllwsaraaldilla^ 

To  run  the  leaden  baU, 
To  wauh  a  battling  butbaad'a  ptaca^ 

AndaUitakouldltofrlL 

Fort  Henry,  surrounded  by  the  Zane  settlements,  endured  two  mem- 
orable sieges  from  British-Indian  forces,  one  in  1777  (known  all  along 
the  boidtT  as  the  '*  bloody  year  of  tlie  three  sevens,")  and  again  in  the 
1  iill  of  1782.  One  glance  at  the  map  will  clearly  reveal  why  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  always  sufTered  so  much  and  in  common,  from  sav- 
age incuisions.  At  Yellow  Creek,  the  Ohio  takes  a  direct  southern  trend 
for  nearly  one  hundred  miles.  AU  west  of  the  Ohio  was  wildemea  and 
Indian  country,  with  the  chief  towns  on  the  Mad,  Sdoto,  Sandusky  and 
Muskingum  rivers.  East  of  the  Ohio  lay  a  belt  of  settlements  aU  the 
way  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Kanawha,  with  more  sparsely  scattered  oon^ 
munities  lying  back  along  the  various  creek  valleys. 

At  that  time  this  district  was  called  Augusta  county,  ind  was  j'lfHiTl* 
and  considered  as  part  of  \Mrginia.  Some  of  it — a  narrow  strip  ran* 
ning  north  and  south,  directly  east  of  the  Ohio — is  now  the  Virginia 
"Pan-Handle;"  the  rest  is  now  rcnnsyivania.  When  the  confederated 
Indians  of  Ohio,  therefore,  wanted  to  make  a  foray,  all  they  liad  to  do 
was  to  set  their  faces  towards  tlic  rising  sun  until  they  came  to  white 
sef.lements,  which,  as  stated,  extended  south  and  southwesterly  for  over 
three  imndred  miles. 

#  In  August,  1777,  General  Hand,  of  Fort  Pitt,  received  secret  inform- 
ation from  Isaac  Zane — ^who,  with  his  Indian  wife,  lived  at  the  Mack- 
a-^hack  towns  of  Mad  river— that  the  Northwestern  Confederacy,  backed 
by  the  British,  were  making  vigorous  pcepanttioos  to  strike  •  teniUo 
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blo\r  'ipon  some  of  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio.  As  it  was  iin'^ettain 
exactly  where  tliis  blow  was  to  fall,  the  whole  frontier  was  warned  by 
Hand,  and  especially  Wheeling,  the  most  probable  ol))  ?-  tive  point, 
llie  settlers  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek,  tiierert)re,  (nninbering 
Bome  thirty  families,)  betook  themselves  to  Fort  Henry,  and  kept  out 
their  scouts  so  as  to  be  duly  warned  of  all  hostile  approaches.  Fort 
Henry,  of  wiiicti,  daeiHwre,  we  give  a  small  but  faithful  representation, 
was  built  in  '74,  on  a  commandiDg  bluff  overlooking  the  Ohio  on  the 
east,  and  the  broad  "bottom"  of  Wheeling  Creek  on  the  louth.  It 
was  a  parallelogram  in  shape,  its  outer  wall  being  a  stockade  of  white- 
oak  pickets  about  seventeen  feet  high,  and  supported  by  bastions  on  each 
comer — the  commandant's  house,  storehouse,  cabins,  &&,  being  with- 
in. The  Captain's  house  was  two  stories  high,  with  the  top  adapted  so 
as  to  work  one  small  cannon.  No  regular  garrison  was  ever  maintained 
at  Fort  Hen.y,  but  its  protection  depended  on  the  rifles  of  the  settle* 
ment  about. 

Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane's  cabin  and  outhouses  stood  at  ,1  little  distance 
from  the  stockade,  and  betweeii  it  and  the  high  wooded  hill.  The 
grounds  were  cleared  all  around  so  as  to  prevent  ambnslies  and  ronceal- 
ment,  and  to  give  full  sweep  for  the  one  small  gun  and  the  defenders' 
rifles.  Of  course  the  bastions  and  stockade  were  pierced  with  loop  or 
port  holes  to  facilitate  firing  under  cover.  A  rude  affair  enough  was 
this  fort,  but  suited  to  the  tiroes,  and  perfectly  impregnable  to  all  Indian 
enemies  unless  having  artillery.  All  border  defences  were  of  the  same 
rough  but  substantial  nature,  and  none  were  ever  taken  unless  captured 
by  treachery,  the  absence  of  male  defenders,  or  by  firing  the  roof,  Sec, 
from  the  outside.  A  well-served  cannon  or  two  would  have  knocked 
any  of  them  into  smithereens  in  very  short  order. 

On  August  31st  Captain  Joseph  Ogle,  who  had  been  out  irith  a 
company  of  fifteen  on  a  scout  all  around,  returned  to  Fort  Henry  and 
reported  no  cause  for  danger — not  a  hostile  red  to  be  seen,  and  no  sign 
of  any.  The  savages,  however,  under  command  of  a  crafty  leader, 
suspecting  that  their  movements  might  be  watched,  abandoned  all  the 
beaten  trails;  broke  up  into  small  parlies,  and  scattered  through  the 
wtiuds.  Thus  it  happened  that,  without  discovery,  they  all  concen- 
trated at  Bogg's  Island,  (two  miles  below  Wheeling  Creek,)  and  there 
crossing  the  Ohio,  proceeded,  under  cover  of  night,  to  the  "bottom" 
of  Wheeling  Creek,  right  under  the  fort.  The  hostile  array  consisted 
of  near  four  hundred  Mingoes,  Shawnees  and  Wyandots,  well  supplied 
with  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  by  Hamilton*  the  "British  hair-buyer*' 
and  Governor  of  Canada.  All  the  border  books  and  the  oldest  settlers 
of  Wheeling  have  asserted,  most  positively,  that  fthii  formidable  foroe 
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was  under  command  of  Simon  Girty,  the  notorious  renegade,  but  this 
h  such  an  obvious  error  that  we  marvel  how  it  ever  could  have  olitained 
currency,  or  how  it  could  so  long  have  maintained  an  undi-iturbcd  place 
in  history  without  refutation.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  Simon  Girty 
could  have  been  there  as  iti  head,  because  the  official  reoMds  at  Fort 
Pitt  show  that  he  was  then  at  that  post  and  serving  in  the  patriot  rankB, 
and  also  that  he  did  not  desert  from  Fort  Pitt  until  the  Spring  of  the 
following  ]rear,  1778.  The  Moravian  records  confirm  thn,  as  Girtji 
Elliott,  McKee  and  other  minor  deserteis  arrived  at  the  Muskingum  in 
February,  1778.  If,  therefore,  this  beleaguering  force  was  commanded 
by  a  Girty  at  all,  it  must  have  been  by  George  or  James  Girty,  who 
were  then  living  among  the  savages,  the  former  being  a  leader  of  some 
influence.  Whoever  the  leader  was,  however,  he  was  a  crafty  man,  as 
his  manner  of  approach  shows.  He  now  disposed  of  his  men  in  two 
lines  across  the  creek  "bottom,"  cuucealing  tiicm  among  the  com  and 
high  weeds. 

Mason's  and  Oolb's  Comuands  Cut  to  Pibcb. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  September  ist,  a  white  and  a  negro  were 
out  to  catch  horses  and  had  not  far  advanced  before  they  were  fired  on 
by  a  party  of  six  savages  in  ambush.  Boyd  was  killed,  but  the  negro 
was  permitted  to  return,  doubtless  to  mislead  the  whites  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  foe  and  to  decoy  them  to  their  swift  destruction.  Captain 
Samuel  Mason,  who  had  the  preceding  evening  brought  his  company  to 
the  fort,  now  sallied  out  with  fourteen  men  to  shake  up  the  impudent 
murderers.    He  soon  routed  up  the  six  savages  and  fired  on  them. 

On  the  crack  of  the  rifles  the  entire  swarming  army  arose,  and  with 
horrid,  blood-curdling  yells  rushed  upon  the  little  band.  Mason  at 
once  ordered  a  retreat,  cutting  his  own  way  through  the  Indian  line, 
but  most  of  his  gallant  coniin  uic  were  hacked  to  pieces.  Only  two 
escaped  by  hiding  beneath  the  brush  and  fallen  timber.  William  Shep- 
herd, sou  of  Colonel  David  Shepherd,  fort  comnundant,  had  gained 
Indian  Spring,  where  now  the  Wheeling  market  house  stands,  wIkju,  his 
feet  being  entangled  in  a  grape  vine,  he  fisll  and  was  immediately  dis- 
patched with  a  huge  war  dub. 

A  dense  river  fog  hung  over  the  bottom  at  the  time  and  those  inside 
the  fort  could  neither  see  the  effect  of  this  disastrous  confl-.rt  nor  guess 
at  the  number  of  the  foe.  Captain  Joseph  Ogle,  mth  a  dosen  trained 
scouts,  nou',  with  singular  fatuity,  sallied  out  to  the  relief  of  their  hard- 
pressed  friends.  The  fierce  and  discordant  yells  of  the  multitudinous 
savages  and  the  shrieks  of  the  assaulted  party  might,  it  seena,  have  sug- 
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gested  prudence,  but  fearlessly  and  unfalteringly  they  advanced  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  their  friends  and  were  at  once  beset  by  the  screeching, 
murdering  demons,  and  all  but  the  Capudn  and  Sergeant  Ogle,  Martin 
Wettel  and  one  other,  were  killed.  In  making  his  escape  Captain  Ogle 
secreted  himself  amid  a  duster  of  tall  weeds  in  a  fence  comer.  Wliile 
there  crouched,  two  plumed  warriors  seated  themselves  on  the  fence 
directly  above  him.  One  of  them  seemed  badly  wounded  and  cried 
piteously  with  pain.  Ogle  saw  the  blood  streaming  down  his  leg  and 
fearing  discovery,  kept  his  finger  on  his  rifle's  trigger  so  that  he  could 
fire  on  the  instant,  but  fortunately  he  was  imseen  and  the  savages  toon 
moved  off. 

•>The  loss  of  so  many  of  the  very  best  men  of  that  distiict  was  a  sad 
blow  to  the  little  garrison — those  who  fell  were  men  of  iron  nerve,  in- 
domitable courage  and  devoted  patriotism.  Scarcely  had  the  groans  of 
the  wounded  and  dying  been  quieted,  before  the  yelling  savages,  flour- 
ishing the  many  reeking  scali>s,  crowded  about  the  fort  and  demanded 
an  immediate  surrender.  They  advanced  in  two  divisions,  with  drum, 
fife  and  British  colon— the  right  being  distributed  among  the  cabins  on 
the  Uuff  which  stood  between  the  fort  and  the  high  hill  back,  and  tiie 
left  being  defiled  beneath  and  under  cover  of  the  river  bank,  dose 
nnder  the  fort.  Their  leader,  whoever  he  was,  shouted  out  doud 
Hamilton's  proclamation  and  offered  protection  in  case  of  a  surrender ; 
if  not,  an  immediate  and  indiscriminate  massacre^ 

What  was  to  be  done !  The  little  garrison  now  numbered  only  ten 
or  twelve  men  and  boys.  Two-tbirds  of  their  original  number,  ar.d  the 
very  best  and  bravest  among  them,  had  been  lost.  Surely  they  vnight 
have  been  excused  for  making,  then,  the  best  terms  they  could;  but  no, 
this  heroic  httle  Spartan  band  resolved  to  hold  out  against  this  over- 
whelming army.  Colonel  Shepherd  at  once  replied;  "Sir,  we  have 
.onsulted  our  wives  anc  children,  and  a//  have  resolved  to  perish  at 
their  posts  rather  tlun  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  such 
savages  wiih  you  at  tlieir  head."  Tlje  leader  attempted  a  reply,  but  a 
shot  from  the  fort  put  a  stop  to  further  words. 

Business  now  commenced  in  earnest  A  tremendous  rudi  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians  was  at  once  made.  They  attempted  to  force  the  gates 
and  to  try  the  strength  of  the  pickets  by  a  united  effort.  Failing  to 
make  any  impression,  and  suffering  from  the  unerring  fire  from  the  port 
holes,  the  reds  were  drawn  off  a  few  yards  and  a  general  fire  waa  com- 
menced on  the  port  holes.  An  nnintermittent  hail  of  ballets  was  kept 
up  during  most  of  the  day  and  p^  of  the  night,  but  without  any  sen- 
sible effect.  About  noon  a  temporary  withdrawal  tcok  place,  and  the 
heroic  and  exhausted  little  garrison  prepared  for  renewed  resistance* 
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To  each  wtt  aarigaed  his  or  her  poafe.  Of  Che  women,  aome  were  ie> 
qniied  to  mn  hiiUets»  otheis  to  get  ready  die  ammitiution,  and  oiLen 
yet  to  cool  and  hand  up  the  guna.  Two  of  them  actually  took  their 

poaition  at  the  port  holes,  dealing  death  to  nuuiy  a  dusky  warrior. 
About  three  P.  M.  the  Indians  returned  to  the  attack  with  redoubled 
fury,  half  their  number  distributing  themselves  among  the  cabins,  be- 
hind fpllen  trees,  &c.,  while  the  other  half  advanced  along  the  base  of 
the  hi'l  south  of  the  fort  and  commenced  a  vifrorous  fire.  This  was  to 
draw  the  few  and  overworked  defenders  to  that  quarter,  wiiile  now  a 
strong  and  united  rusli  was  matle  from  the  c.diins  on  the  oluff,  and  a 
tremendous  effort  made  to  force  an  entrance  witli  heavy  timber,  but  all 
failed,  and  a  number  of  the  most  daring  warriors  were  picked  off  by 
sharpshooters.  Several  similar  attempts  were  made  during  the  after- 
noon, but  all  were  alike  futile.  Maddened  and  chagrined  by  these  re- 
peated diacomfituiea,  the  aavagcs  sullenly  withdrew  to  their  coverts  until 
night.  Just  before  their  retirement,  Basil  Duke,  Colonel  Shepheid't 
aon-in-Uw,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Beech  Bottom  Block-hotiae,  rode 
iapidly  up  to  the  fort,  and  had  almost  succeeded  in  gaining  entrance, 
but  was,  unfortunately,  shot  dead  in  liili  view  of  the  garrison  he  had  ao 
gallantly  attempted  to  aid. 

About  nine,  the  savages  reappeared,  making  the  night  hivleous  with  their 
demoniac  yelb  and  the  heavens  lurid  and  sulpliurous  with  their  dis- 
cli  irges  of  musketry.  All  liglits  in  the  fort  had  been  carefully  extin- 
guished, and  thus  seeing  well  ttieir  foes  while  they  themselves  remained 
unseen,  many  a  stalwart  warrior  was  made  to  bite  the  sod  before  the  un- 
erring aim  of  the  practiced  marksmen  of  the  border.  Repeated  at- 
tempts were  made  during  that  night  of  horror  to  storm,  as  well  as  to 
fire,  the  fort,  but  all  signally  failed  through  the  heroism  and  sleepless  vig- 
ihmce  of  thoae  withfai.  Night  passed  only  to  bring  another  renewal  of 
the  attack.  But  the  aaaaulters  begin  now  to  despair  of  aucoeas.  Sava^ 
gea  do  not  take  well  to  such  slow  work.  They  woukl  rather  operate  by 
stealth  in  small  parties  and  creep  upon  such  places  as  can  be  easily  taken, 
or  where  the  inmates  can  be  ambushed  and  lured  to  destruction  with  but 
little  loss  to  themselves,  and  so,  after  killing  all  the  cattle,  and  firing  al- 
most all  the  buildings  outside  of  the  fort,  including  those  of  Colonel 
Zane,  they  were  preparing  for  one  last  final  effort,  when  a  relief  party 
of  fourteen  from  HoUiday's  Fort,  under  Colonel  Andrew  Swearengen, 
landed  secretly  under  the  river  bank  from  a  pirogue,  and  succeeded  in 
making  an  undiscovered  entrance. 

Happy  and  timely  relief  to  the  feeble  and  overtasked  little  band  of 
defenders  !  Shortly  after,  Major  Samuel  McColloch,  at  the  head  of 
forty  ^alia;U  mouutcd  men  from  6ho[l  Creek,  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
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nade  an  impetuous  nish  for  the  great  gate,  which  was  joyfully  thrown 
open  to  admit  them.  The  enemy  made  a  counter  rush  to  cut  them  off. 
All,  however,  succeeded  in  making  good  their  entrance  but  the  Major 
himself,  who,  delaying  outade  until  every  man  of  his  command  should 
snter,  was  surrounded  and  obliged  to  fly  for  hts  life.  His  mad  ride  for 
life;  his  extraordinary  leap  on  horseback  over  Wheeling  hill,  and  hit 
fortunate  escape,  we  have  related  elsewhere. 

If  the  enemy  could  not  overcome  the  feeble  little  garruon  of  ten 
men  and  boys,  what  chance  had  they  now  when  so  powerfully  rein- 
forced? They  at  once  "accepted  the  situation,"  and  after  firing  a  few 
additional  shots  at  the  staunch  little  fort,  "  they  folded  their  tents,  like 
the  Arabs,  and  quietly  stole  away."  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
enemy  lost  in  this  protracted  attack  from  forty  to  fifty  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  whiles,  in  sallies,  &c.,  lias  already  been 
stated.  Not  a  single  person,  however,  was  killed  within  the  fort,  an  l 
only  one  slightly  wounded.  Thii  t>ic^e  was  followed,  about  tiiree  weeks 
after,  by  the 

Deplorable  Ambuscade  of  Foreman's  Party. 

Captain  William  Foreman,  a  brave  and  meritorious  officer,  but-totally 
unfit  for  Indian  warfiure,  organized  a  volunteer  company  in  Hampshire 
county,  Va.,and  came  west  to  Wheeling,in  the  Fall  of  '77,  to  help  fight 

the  savages.  After  the  wit]i<lrawal  of  the  Indians  from  the  siege  of 
Wheeling,  just  related,  the  impression  was  general  that  they  had  returned 
to  their  towns. 

On  September  26th,  a  smoke  was  noticed  at  Wheeling,  in  the  direr- 
lion  of  Grave  Creek,  some  twelve  miles  below,  which  caused  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  Indians  might  be  burning  the  stockade  and  houses 
of  Mr.  Tomlinson.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  fact,  and  afTonl  protec- 
tion if  any  were  necessary,  Captain  Foreman  with  his  company,  and  a 
few  experienced  scout.'^,  were  dibputched  by  Colonel  Shepherd  for  this 
purpose. 

The  party  proceeded  without  interruption  to  Grave  Creek,  and  found 
all  safe.  Remaining  over  night,  they  started  early  on  the  follomng 
morning  to  return.  When  'they  had  reached  the  lower  end  of  Grave 
Creek  Narrows,  some  of  the  more  experienced  frontiermen  suggested 
the  expediency  of  leaving  the  river  bottom,  and  returning  by  way  of 
the  ridge.  The  commander,  however,  hooted  at  the  idea  of  so  much 
caution,  and  ordered  the  party  to  proceed.  The  order  was  obeyed  by 
his  own  men,  including  several  of  the  volunteer  scouts,  but  some  de- 
clined to  go  with  him,  and  one  of  these  was  a  man  named  Lynn,  whose 
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great  experience  as  a  spy,  added  to  his  sagacity  and  judgment,  should 

at  least  have  rendered  his  opinions  entitled  to  weight.  His  apprehen- 
sions wcrr,  that  the  Indians,  if  hirking  about,  had  watched  the  move- 
uw.'s  ui'  the  party,  and  would  most  likely  attack  them  at  some  point 
on  me  river.  He  said  that,  in  all  probability,  they  had  been  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  and  nuiiccd  the  party  go  down  ;  that  they  lud 
crossed  during  the  night,  and  most  probably  were  at  that  time  lying  io 
ambush  for  their  letum.  Hoir  iaoMiy  were  his  apprehenttoni  ra> 
alisedt 

During  the  interchange  of  opinions  between  Foreman  and  Lynn,  a 
man,  Robert  Harkness,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  sat  on  a  log  near 
the  parties,  and  often  said  that  the  controversy  at  times  ran  high.  Fore- 
man, who  prided  himself  on  being  a  thoroughly  disciplined  officer,  wai 
not  disposed  to  yield  to  the  suggestions  uf  a  rough  backwoodsman. 
Lynn,  on  the  other  hand,  convinced  of  the  fatal  error  which  the  other 
seemed  determined  to  commit,  could  not  but  remonstrate  with  all  the 
power  of  persuasion  at  his  command.  Finally,  when  the  order  to 
inarch  was  given,  Lynn,  with  some  six  or  eight  others,  struck  up  the 
hill  side,  while  Fcreman  with  his  company  pursued  the  path  along  the 
base. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  until  the  party  reached  the  extreme 
upper  end  of  the  Narrows.  Just  where  the  bottom  begins  to  widen, 
those  in  (iront  had  their  attention  drawn  to  a  display  (tf  Indian  trinkets, 
beads,  bands,  &c.,  strewn  in  profusion  along  the  path.  With  a  natural 
curiouty  but  a  great  lack  of  sagacity,  the  entue  party  gathered  about 
those  who  had  picked  up  th^  articles  of  decoy,  and  whibt  thus  standing 
in  a  compact  group,  looking  at  the  beads,  &c.,  two  lines  of  Indians 
stretched  across  the  path,  one  above  and  the  other  below,  and  a  large 
body  of  them  simultaneously  arose  from  beneath  the  bank,  and  opened 
upon  the  devoted  party  a  most  deatUy  and  destructive  fire.  The  river 
hill  rises  at  this  point  with  great  boldness,  presenting  an  almost  insur- 
mountable barrier.  Still,  those  of  the  party  who  escaped  the  first  dis- 
charge, attempted  to  rush  up  the  acclivity,  and  some  with  success.  But 
the  savages  pursued  and  killed  several. 

At  the  first  fire  Captain  Foreman  and  most  of  his  party,  including 
his  two  sons,  fell  dead.  Tlie  luss  is  supposed  to  have  been  al >out  twenty, 
including  tlie  Captain.  When  Lynn  and  his  party  heard  the  guns,  they 
nished  down  the  nde  of  the  hill,  hallooing  as  though  they  were  five 
jnes  as  numerous.  This  bad  the  effect  of  restraining  the  savages  in 
lunuit,  and  perhaps  saved  the  lives  of  many. 

Of  those  who  escaped  up  the  hill  were  Robert  Harkness  and  John 
Collinai  The  former,  in  polling  himself  up  by  a  sapling,  had  the  bark 
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knocked  into  his  face  with  a  ball  from  an  Indian's  gun.  Collins  was 
shot  through  the  left  thigh,  breaking  the  bone  and  completely  disabling 
him.  Lynn  and  his  companions  carried  him  to  a  spring,  said  to  have 
been  just  over  the  hill,  and  throwing  together  their  supply  of  pro- 
visions,  left  him  in  a  sheltered  position,  promising  to  send  a  messenger  on 
the  following  day  with  a  horse.  Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  es- 
cape this  terrible  aflkir,  made  their  way  in  safety  to  Wheeling.  CoUins, 
the  wounded  mar^,  was  taken  off  on  horseback  the  second  nighty  and 
the  rest  were  buried  in  one  i^rave. 


THE  SECOND  SIEGE  OF  WHEELING  IN  178s. 

The  Fort  Henry  settlement  had  another  hostile  visitation  from  about 
a  hundred  savages  in  '81,  but  having  received  due  warning  of  the  affair 
fipomFort  Pitt,  but  little  harm  was  done.  After  destroying  Colond 
Zane's  house  and  all  other  property  they  could,  they  departed  as  myste- 
riously as  they  came. 

It  was  widely  different,  however,  the  next  year.  .  On  the  iith  ol 
September,  a  body  of  three  hundred  Indians  and  a  company  of  fifty 
British,  known  as  the  "Queen's  Rangers,"  led  by  Captain  Fkatt, 
marched  boldly  up  to  the  fort  and  peremptorily  demanded  an  immediate 
surrender.  It  is  said  the  whole  body  was  under  command  of  George 
Girty,  but  this  is  manifestly  an  error.  Simon  Girty  himself,  it  is  much 
more  probable,  was  the  chief.  Girty  promised  all  who  would  give  up 
"the  best  protection  King  George  rould  afford,"  but  his  summons  was 
only  scouted  and  he  himself  jeered  at  by  the  dauntless  little  garrison. 

Girty  delayed  his  attack  till  night.  All  was  bustle  and  activity  within 
the  fort.  The  women  were  busy  running  bullets,  securing  children  and 
making  ready  for  tlie  expected  wounded,  wliiie  llie  men,  armed  with 
knife,  spear,  rifle  and  tomahawk,  made  ready  for  an  obstinate  defence. 
The  fighting  strength,  men  and  boys,  did  not  exceed  eighteen,  all  told, 
wUle  the  women  and  children  were  fbout  forty. . 

Shortly  before  the  enemy  appeared,  a  pirogue  loaded  with  cannon 
bell  from  Fort  Pitt,  designed  for  Louisville,  had  arrived  at  Wheeling, 
and  a  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  was  in  charge,  being  a  shrewd  and  experienced 
soldier,  well  versed  in  Indian  cunning,  was  selected,  with  Silas  Zane,  to 
manage  the  siege.  The  regular  commandant,  Captain  Boggs,  had,  on 
the  first  intimation  of  an  enemy,  ridden  off  to  the  neaieit  lioftf  ibi 
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At  sundown  Girt y  made  his  secDml  and  last  summons,  swearing,  il 
■urrender  was  delayed,  that  the  fort  would  be  stormed  and  every  soul 
massacred.  He  was  answered  with  sliouts  of  defiance ;  the  defenders 
said  they  remembereil  tcx>  well  the  fate  of  Colonel  Crawford  to  give  up 
to  liiui  and  be  bulcliered  like  dogs.  Girty  replied  that  their  doom  was 
sealed,  as  he  had  just  taken  their  express  messenger  and  all  hope  of 
succor  might  as  well  be  given  up.  Wlial  kind  of  a  looking  man  was 
he  ?'*  shouted  Sullivan.  "  A  fine,  smart,  active  young  fellow,"  answezed 
the  outlaw  chief.  "7%at**a,  cnned  fie,"  snapped  oat  Sullivan,  "for 
he  was  aa  old,  gray-headed  man." 

Girty,  finding  all  attempts  to  intimidate  vain,  led  on  his  motley  amy 
and  attempted  to  carry  the  fort  by  storm.  He  made  some  furious 
dashes,  bet  the  gates  and  stockades  were  too  strong.  The  small  French 
cannon,  mounted  on  the  second  story  of  the  Captain's  house,  was 
thought  to  be  a  dummy  or  "  Quaker  Gun,"  and  this,  because  at  the 
1777  siege  the  besieged  had  then  no  real  cannon,  but  <//</  mount  a 
wooden  one.  The  bcsici^ers  mocked  at  this  piece  and  dared  the  garri- 
son to  s'noot  it  off.  They  were  soon  accommodatcvl,  for  just  when  the 
whole  white  and  red  mob  were  pressing  tip  in  dense  columns,  the  lilt^c 
**bull  dog"  w;ls  fired,  cutting  a  n  i  lc  p.issage  through  t!ie  ranks  of  tlie 
affrighted  savages.  Cai)tain  Prail,  who  had  heard  real  guns  before, 
now  shouted  out  to  his  swarthy  companions,  "  Stand  back  I  Stand 
back  I  By  there's  no  wood  about  that  I "  and  there  wasn'tl 

The  enemy  gave  way  at  the  first  fire,  but  Girty  told  off  his  force  in 
two  small  parties  and  attacked  at  different  points;  now  attempting  to 
storm  it;  now  to  five  it,  and  now  to  destroy  its  defenders  through  the 
port  holes.  The  siege  was  thus  vigorously  kept  up  the  whole  night,  and 
a  terrible  night  it  was  to  the  plucky  but  exhausted  little  garrison,  who 
had  no  moments'  rest.  One  of  ttie  bastions  having  given  way,  but  two 
now  were  occupied,  and  these  by  turn.  The  women  during  all  this 
trying  tune,  proved  themselves  heroines  indeed.  Tliey  stood  at  their 
posts  like  soldiers  of  a  dozen  campaigns,  cooling  and  loading  the  rifles 
for  tlic  men.  No  timid  shrieks  cs'^aped  them  j  no  maidenly  fears  caused 
them  to  shrink  from  their  self-imposed  task. 

A  Wooden  Monstbiu-Betty  Zans's  "Gumfowdbr  Exploit."* 

At  an  early  hour  the  savages  descried  the  pirogue  with  the  cannon 
liall,  and  a  happy  thought  possessed  them.  Why  not  rig  up  a  cannon 
and  utilize  all  these  missiles!  No  sooner  thought  than  they  set  to 
woik.  Procuring  a  stout  lug  of  sufficient  size  and  length,  these,  simple- 
wioded  men  secretly  split  it  open  in  the  woods,  hollowed  it  gut,  and 
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then  fastened  it  securely  together  ajrain  with  chains  and  bars  from 
Reikari's  blacksmith  shop,  which  stood  outside  the  walls.  The  im- 
promptu piece  was  then  heavily  charp;cil  with  ball  and  powder,  and  first 
announcing  that  their  cannon  had  at  length  arrived,  the  torch  was  ap- 
plied, when  whiz  1  boom !  chebang  I  the  whole  contraption  blew  up, 
carrying  with  it  a  half-dozen  gaping  savages,  who  had  clustered  al>out 
to  witness  the  discharge.    A  wooden  gun  was  not  tried  again. 

During  the  night  a  large  number  of  Indians  posted  themselves  in  the 
loft  of  a  house  which  stood  thirtjr  or  forty  yards  north  of  the  fort,  and 
amused  themsdves  by  dancing  and  yelling,  making  night  hideous  with 
their  discordant  revelry.  Thinking  to  dislodge  them,  several  ineffect< 
ual  attempts  were  made  with  grape  shot,  but  that  failing,  full-sized  ball 
were  fired,  which  cut  off  a  sleeper,  and  let  the  whole  mass  down  to- 
gether. The  cannon  was  fired  some  sixteen  times  during  the  first  night, 
and  must  have  done  consideraltle  execution. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Colonel  I'l-'-nezer  Zanc's  cabin  and  out- 
houses stood  outside  and  to  the  north  oi  ihe  fort.  His  jjroperty  had 
been  burned  in  the  1777  siege,  and  very  much  damaged  at  tlie  Iinlian 
visitation  of  the  year  before,  and  he  resolved  that  if  Indi.ins  came 
again,  he  would  defend  his  property  to  the  last.  To  this  end,  he  had 
fortified  it,  so  as  to  make  it  at  legist  bullet-proof  and  very  dangerous  of 
approach.  In  the  house  with  him  were  now  several  membos  of  his 
family,  including  his  young  and  beautiful  sister  Betty,  and  a  black 
servant  by  the  name  of  Sam.  So  effectually  had  they  defended  Zane*i 
'  property,  that  it  was,  as  yet,  safe,  but  they  had  run  out  of  powder,  and 
none  to  be  had  except  from  the  fort 

It  was  now  that  an  event  occurred  mudi  celebrated  in  border 
chronicles,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Betty  Zanc's  Gunpowder 
Exploit."  It  has  been  toUl  in  various  ways:  the  credit  has  been  given 
to  different  persons,  and  the  event  attrilmted  to  different  years.  The 
common  version,  taken  originally  from  Doddridf^e  and  ^Vithcrs,  is  that 
the  stock  of  gunpowder  in  the  fort  having  been  exliauste-.l,  it  was  de- 
termined to  send  for  a  keg  of  powder  known  to  be  in  the  house  ol 
Ebenc/er  Zane,  about  sixty  yards  distant  from  the  fort.  The  Colonel 
expla  ned  the  necessity  to  hi.s  men,  and  unwilling  to  order  men  on  so 
liazardous  an  expedition,  inquired  if  any  would  volunteer.  Three  or 
four  young  men  promptly  stepped  forward  for  the  desperate  service. 
Zane  said  the  weak  state  of  the  garrison  would  not  allow  of  the  absence 
of  more  than  one,  and  a  discussion  now  ensued  as  to  who  was  to  be 
the  one.  At  this  crisis,  Elizabeth,  a  young,  lively  and  spirited  sister  of 
the  Colonel's,  who  had  been  carefully  educated  at  Philadelphia,  and  had 
btely  returned  home,  stepped  boldly  forward  and  desired  that  shi 
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might  be  allowed  to  execute  tlie  service.  The  proposition  appeared  at 
first  so  extravagant  that  it  at  once  met  with  a  peremptory  refusal,  but 
she  earnestly  renewed  and  pressed  the  request,  and  all  the  remoil* 
strances  of  her  relatives  Med  to  diaeniade  her.  Her  main  argument 
ivas  that  the  garrison  was  very  weak;  that  none  of  the  defenders  coald 
be  spared;  that  she  was  as  fleet  as  any  of  them,  and  that  if  it  were  lier 
doom  to  folly  her  loss  would  not  be  felt. 

Her  petition  was  at  length  granted,  and  the  gale  opened  for  her  to 
pass  out.  The  opening  of  the  gate  arrested  the  attention  of  several  In- 
dians straggling  or  lurking  about,  and  their  eyes  were  fastened  upon 
die  young  girl  as  she  bounded  across  the  interval,  but  the  oontemptnooi 
expression  of  **  squaw  1  squaw !"  arose,  and  she  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  special  hindrance.  When  she  reaj)pcarc(l,  however,  with  tlie 
powder  in  her  arms,  the  savages,  suspecting  by  this  time  the  nature  of  her 
hazardous  errand,  rushed  tumultuously  after  her,  elevated  their  piecos  and 
fired  a  volley  at  the  fearless  young  girl  as  she  ran  like  a  deer  acruss  the 
exposed  green  and  bounded  into  the  arms  of  those  who  stood  ready  to 
receive  her.  All,  happily,  flew  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  heroic  Betty 
Zanc  had  the  honor  of  saving  the  garrison. 

That  some  such  event  as  the  above  really  happened  admits  of  no  que»> 
tion,  but  as  to  who  did  the  deed,  or  whether  or  not  there  were  iwa  gun- 
powder exploits,  is  a  serious  matter  of  doubt.  All  the  old  books  and 
the  origind  pioneers  gave  the  credit  of  the  exploit  to  Betty  Zane.  The 
chief  error,  however,  in  the  old  versions  of  the  affoir,  lay  in  stating  that 
the  powder  was  wanted  at  the  fort,  and  that  it  wasuobtained  from  Zane's 
house.  The  fact  is  directly  contrary,  and  far  more  in  accordance  with 
probability.  The  powder  was  exhausted  at  Zane's  house  on  account  oi 
its  prolonged  defence,  and  a  messenger  was  obliged,  as  would  benatuial« 
to  go  to  the  fort  for  a  new  supply. 

To  this  day,  at  Wheeling,  there  exists  doubt  and  controversy  as  to  wao 
performed  the  "Gunpowder  Exploit."  Kiernan,  Withers  and  De  Hass 
all  give  the  credit  of  the  feat  to  Elizabeth  Zane,  but  the  latter  admits 
ilut  the  more  he  prosecuted  his  inquiries,  the  more  the  mystery  thick- 
ened. The  counter  claim  is  made  by  the  famous  Mrs.  Cruger,  nfe 
Lydia  Boggs,  on  behalf  of  Molly  Scott.  She  is  a  very  important  wit- 
ness; one  entirely  reliable,  and  had  unusual  opportunities  of  Icnowing, 
since  she  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Boggs,  the  commandant  at-  the 
time,  and  helped  to  serve  the  powder. 

Mrs.  Cruger,  so  late  as  1849,  *nade  an  affidavit  in  relation  to  the 
siege  of  1782,  which  states,  in  eflfect,  that  there  were  three  hundred  In- 
diana and  fifty  British  soldiers,  known  as  the  Queen's  Rangers,  all  under 
command  of  the  renegade  Girty;  that,  during  a  temporary  withdrawal 
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of  the  foe,  those  within  the  fort  observed  a  female  leaving  Colonel 
Zane's  bouse  and  making  for  the  southern  pate.  She  entered  in  safety, 
and  "that  person  was  none  otlicr  than  Molly  Scott,  am!  the  object  oi 
her  mission  was  to  procure  poweler  tor  those  wlio  defended  Zane's  dwell- 
ing. The  undersigned  was  then  in  her  seventeenth  year;  saw  Mclly 
Scott  enter  the  fort;  assisted  her  in  getting  the  powder;  saw  her  leave, 
and  avers,  mosf  positively^  that  she,  and  slie  alone,  accomplished  ihc 
feat  referred  to."  She  swears,  further,  tlut  as  her  father  had  left  for 
aid  at  thecominencenient  of  the  attack,  her  mother  directed  her,  Lydia, 
as  being  the  oldest  child  at  home,  to  go  with  Molly  Scott  to  the  store- 
house  and  give  her  what  ammunition  she  wanted;  that  she  "assisted 
add  Molly  Scott  in  placing  the  powder  in  her  apron,*'  and  that  Elizap 
beth  Zane,  whom  she  knew  as  a  woman  brave,  generous  and  single- 
hearted,  was  at  that  time  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  near  Washing- 
ton,  Pa.  Mrs.  Cruger  states,  further,  that  at  the  time,  the  achievement 
was  not  considered  extraordinary;  that  those  were  times  when  woman's 
heart  was  nerved  to  "do  or  die,"  and  that  more  than  one  within  that 
little  stockade  would  have  imhcsitatingly  done  the  same  thing,  if  needed. 

This  affidavit,  coming  from  a  rehable  living  authority,  and  one  per- 
sonally assisting  in  the  farned  "exploit,"  would  seem  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion so  f.ir  as  the  siege  of  1782  is  concerned.  We  leave  the  matter  for 
readers  to  decide,  merely  adding  the  following,  from  Dc  Ilass:  "The 
proof  in  favor  of  Elizabeth  Zane  is  most  abundant.  It  is  barely  proba- 
ble there  may  have  been  two  gunpowder  incidents.  One  of  the  par- 
ttei  may  have  carried  powder  at  the  first,  and  the  other  at  Uie  second. 
This  seems  the  only  way  in  which  the  conflicting  claims  can  be  recon- 
died." 

The  enemy  made  more  than  twenty  attempts  to  fire  the  stockade  by 
heajKng  bundles  of  hemp  against  the  walls  and  setting  fire  to  them;  but, 
fortunately,  thtf  hemp  was  wet  and  would  not  bum  readily.  Dry  wood  and 

other  combustibles  succeeded  no  better.  Night  now  closed  "in,  and  the  at- 
tack was  maintained  without  intermission  until  daybreak.  Lydia  Boggt 
(afterwards  Mrs.  General  Cniger)  was  an  inmate  of  the  fort  during  the 
whole  siege,  and  was  constantly  employed  in  moulding  bullets  and  serving 
out  ammunition.  She  says  that  the  pickets  were  so  decayed  in  places,  they 
could  not  have  withstood  a  u:.ited  pressure  from  the  foe,  and  that  dur- 
ing this  night  many,  at  one  corner,  where  the  hottest  fire  had  been  kept 
up,  gave  way  and  fell;  but,  fortunately,  the  mishap  was  concealed  from 
the  enemy  by  a  heavy  growth  of  peach  trees  on  the  outside;  also,  that 
just  before  day,  some  one  who  was  seen  stealthily  approaching  the  sally 
gate,  was  fi*ed  upon  and  wounded.  The  piteous  cries  from  the  wound 
and  fright,  induced  the  besieged  to  let  him  in»  and  he  proved  to  be  a 
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negro,  who  aaerted  he  was  a  deserter,  and  who  gave  much  information 

of  the  enemy,  true  or  false.  Thinking  he  was  only  a  spy  or  decoy,  the 
intruder  was  handcuffed  and  committed  to  Lydia'scare,  who  stood  readjr 
to  tomahawk  him  in  case  he  attempted  an  escape. 

Shortly  after  sunrise  the  next  d;iy  the  enemy,  despairing  of  success, 
commenced  killing  all  the  cattle,  burning  cabins,  &c.  Very  soon  a 
long,  peculiar  whoop  from  an  Indian  spy,  who  had  been  scut  out  to 
iratch  the  approach  of  any  reUef  party,  was  understood  by  the  weU> 
trained  hunters  in  the  fort  to  mean  a  signal  for  retreat.  Scarcely  had 
the  echoes  of  his  slirill  voice  ceased  among  the  Ohio  hills  before  the 
entire  hostile  array  moved  rapidly  to  the  river,  and  so  the  long  and  try- 
ing siege  was  over.  In  less  than  an  hour,  Captains  Boggs,  Swearengen 
and  Williamson  rode  up  with  seventy  mounted  men,  and  great  was  the 
iejoici;ig  of  the  gallant  but  exhausted  little  garrison.  * 

After  raising  the  sic^c,  a  large  division  of  the  enemy  mirched  against 
Rice's  Fort,  on  Buffalo  Creek.  The  savages  surrounded  the  fort  and 
demanded  a  surrender,  crying  "Give  up!  give  up!  too  many  Injim  I 
Injtm  too  big  I  no  kill !"  I'ut  the  defenders  shouted  bravely  back, 
*'  come  on,  you  cowards  !  Show  us  your  yellow  hides,  and  we'll  make 
holes  in  them  for  you  I"  This,  however,  was  only  a  game  of  bhdff,  for 
the  wliolc  garrison  consisted  of  onI\-  six,  tlic  rest  having  gone  over  the 
mountaius  to  buy  powder.  The  savages  now  set  fire  to  a  barn,  and  by 
its  light  kept  up  a  constant  fire  until  morning,  when,  Ending  the  little 
fort  prepared  for  defence,  they  decamped,  having  lost  four  wiitkMk— 
thvee  kilied  by  the  very  finfe  fire  firom  the  port  holes. 
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THE  NORTHWESTERN  CAMPAIGN. 

The  surrender,  in  October,  2781,  of  Lord  Comwallis'  wcmy  to  the 
French-Americaii  foroes  at  Yorktown,  was  generally  deemed  the  finnh 

of  our  Revolutionary  war,  but  it  was  really  only  **thc  beginning  of  the 
end."  It  is  true  that  in  November  of  the  next  year  provisional  articles 
of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Paris  ;  tli  u  on  tlie  20th  of- January  follow- 
ing an  armistice  fol!o\vc(l;  that  on  April  19th,  1783,  peace  was  pro- 
claimed to  our  armies,  anil  that,  on  the  y\  of  September,  a  tlefmite  treaty 
was  concluded  ;  yet  slill,  for  many  years  to  come,  hostilities  were  vir- 
tually kept  up  between  the  outposts  of  the  two  nations.  On  the  pretext 
that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  were  not  conn)lied  with  by 
the  Uniteii  biatcs,  the  liritish  still  held  on  to  their  forts  in  the  North 
and  Northwest,  and  continued  to  hold  thcra  down  to  1 796. 

Meanwhile,  hostilities  with  the  Indians  were,  with  smaller  and  greater 
intervals  and  violence,  still  kept  up.  In  1782,  as  stated,  occurred  the 
massacre  of  the  Moravians,  which  unhallowed  atrocity  was  followed  by 
Crawford's  expedition  and  defeat,  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  and  the 
battle  of  Blue  Licks,  the  second  siege  of  Wheeling  and  the  burning  of 
Hannastown,  Pennsylvania.  For  several  years  afterwards  the  Indians, 
led  by  tory  renegades  like  Oirty,  Elliott  and  McKce,  and  instigated 
and  supplied  by  the  British  from  their  forts  on  the  Maumee  and  De- 
troit, kept  up  their  harassing  depredations.  In  1787  the  northwest  ter- 
ritory had  been  organized,  and  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  appointed 
Governor.  For  three  years  the  seat  of  this  territorial  government  was 
located  at  Marietta — the  first  American  settlement  made  in  Ohio — but 
in  1790  Governor  St.  Clair,  willi  the  olTicers  of  the  infant  gf)vcrnment, 
descended  the  Ohio  and  located  at  Fort  W'uiiungion,  Uica  growuig  into 
the  town  of  Cincinnati. 

The  troubles  with  the  western  tribes,  meanwhile,  had  grown  so  grave  • 
and  their  depredations  had  became  so  grievous  and  harassing  as  to  de- 
mand the  most  serious  notice  of  our  government.  Then  commenced 
what  is  known  in  our  hutory  as  the  Northwestern  Campaign,  embrac* 
ing  the  three  separate  expeditions  of  General  Hannar,  in  1790,  of  Gen- 
eral St  Clair,  in  '91,  and  of  Mad  Anthony  Wagne,  in  '94,  his  victory 
at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbers,  forever  crushing  the  power  and 
buisting  asunder  the  coheience  of  the  Indian  Confederacy. 
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EXPEDITION  OF  GENERAL  HARMAR  AGAINST  THE 

MIAMI  TOWNS. 

On  the  last  day  of  September,  i  790,  General  TTarniar  left  Fort  Wash- 
ington with  a  raw,  undisciplineil  and  bailly-equii)[x;d  force  of  fourlcen 
hundred  men,  consisting  of  iltfee  hundred  regulars,  and  the  rest  Ken- 
tucky and  Pennsylvania  militia.  His  object  was  the  Miami  ▼illages. 
He  had  many  bnve  snd  experienced  fighters  nnder  him,  but  the  com- 
mand, as  a  whole,  lacked  compactness,  was  ilTassorted  and  sU  proper 
es^it  du  eorp$  prevented  by  jealousies  and  dissensions.  The  country 
was  rough,  swampy,  and  in  many  places  almost  impassable,  so  that  sev- 
enteen days  were  consumed  before  the  main  body  could  come  within 
striking  distance  of  the  enemy.  In  the  meantime,  the  great  scarcity 
of  provisions  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  General  to  sweep  the  forest 
with  numerous  small  detachments,  and  as  the  woods  swarnted  with  rov- 
ing bands  of  Indians,  most  of  these  parties  were  cut  off. 

At  length,  the  main  budy,  considerably  reduced  by  this  petty  war- 
fare, came  within  a  few  miles  of  their  towns.  Here  the  General  ordered 
Captain  Armstrong,  at  tlie  head  of  thirty  regulars,  and  Colonel  Hardin, 
of  Kentucky,  with  several  hundred  militia,  to  advance  and  reconnultie. 
In  the  execution  of  this  order  they  suddenly  found  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior  number  of  Indians,  who  suddenly  arose  from 
the  budfe^  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  them.  The  militia  instanUy 
gave  way;  while  the  regulars,  accustomed  to  more  orderly  movements, 
attempted  a  regular  retreat.  The  enemy  rushed  upon  them,  tomahawk 
in  hand,  and  completely  surrounded  them.  The  regulars  attempted  to 
open  a  passage  with  the  bayonet,  but  in  vain.  They  were  all  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  their  Captain  and  one  Lieutenant. 

Captain  Armstrong  was  remarkably  stout  and  active,  and  succeeded 
in  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line,  although  not  without  receiving 
several  severe  wounds.  Finding  himself  hard  pressed,  he  plunged  into 
a  deep  and  miry  swamp,  wiiere  he  lay  concealed  during  the  wdiole 
night,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Indian  camp,  and  witnessed  the 
dances  and  joyous  festivity  wiili  which  they  celebrated  their  victory. 
The  Lieutenant  (Hartshorn)  escaped  by  accidentally  stumbling  over  a 
log  and  falling  into  a  pit,  where  he  lay  concealed  by  the  rank  grass 
which  grew  around  him.  The  loss  of  the  militia  was  very  trifling. 
Notwithstanding  this  severe  check,  Harmar  advanced  with  the  main 
body  upon  their  villages,  which  he  found  deserted  and  in  flames,  the 
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Indian«  having  fired  them  with  their  own  hands.  Here  he  found  seve- 
ral luuidrcd  acres  of  corn,  which  was  completely  destroyed.  He  then 
advanced  upon  the  adjoining  villages,  which  he  found  deserted  and 
burned  as  the  first  had  been.  Having  destroyed  all  the  com  which  he 
found,  the  army  oommenoed  its  retreat  from  the  Indian  country,  sup- 
posing the  enemy  sufficiently  intimidated. 

After  marching  about  ten  miles  on  the  homeward  route.  General 
Harmar  received  information  which  induced  him  to  suppose  tliat 
a  body  of  Indians  had  returned  and  taken^  possession  of  the  village 
which  he  had  just  left,  He  detached,  therefore,  eighty  regular  troojis, 
under  the  orders  of  Major  Wyllys,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  mili- 
tia,  under  Colonel  Hardin,  with  orders  to  return  to  the  village  and 
destroy  such  of  the  enemy  as  presented  themselves.  Tlie  dctachniciit 
accordingly  counter-marched  and  proceeded,  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
to  the  appointed  spot,  fearful  only  that  the  cnciity  might  hear  of  their 
movement  and  escape  before  they  could  come  up.  The  militia,  in  loose 
order,  took  the  aiivance ;  the  regulars,  moving  in  a  hollow  square, 
brought  up  the  rear.  Upon  the  plain  in  front  of  the  town,  a  number 
of  Indians  were  seen,  between  whom  and  the  ■militia  a  sharp  action 
conunenoed.  After  a  few  rounds,  with  considerable  effect  upon  both 
sides,  the  savages  fled  in  disorder,  and  were  eagerly  and  impetuously 
pursued  by  the  militia,  who,  in  the  ardor  of  the  chase,  were  drawn  into 
the  woods  to  a  considerable  distance  from  tlie  regulars. 

Suddenly,  from  the  opposite  quarter,  several  hundred  Indians  appeared, 
rushing  with  loud  yells  upon  the  unsupported  regulars.  Major  Wyllys, 
who  was  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  formed  his  men  in  a  square, 
and  endeavored  to  gain  a  more  favorable  spot  of  ground,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  desperate  impetuosity  with  which  the  enemy  assailed  him. 
Unchecked  by  the  murderous  fire  which  was  poured  upon  them  from 
the  diiferent  sides  of  the  square,  they  rushed  in  masses  up  to  the  points 
of  the  bayonets,  hurled  their  tomahawks  with  fatal  accuracy,  and  put- 
ting aside  the  bayonets  with  their  hands,  or  clofj^ing  them  with  their 
bodies,  they  were  quickly  mingled  with  the  troops,  and  handled  their 
long  knives  with  destructive  effect.  In  two  minutes  the  bloody  strug- 
gle was  over.  Major  Wyllys  fell,  together  with  seventy-three  privates 
and  one  Lieutenant  One  Captain,  one  Ensign,  and  seven  privates* 
three  of  whom  were  wounded — ^were  the  sole  survivors  of  this  short 
but  desperate  encounter. 

The  Indian  loss  was  nearly  equal,  as  they  sustained  several  heavy  fires 
which  the  closeness  of  their  masses  rendered  very  destructive,  and  as 
they  nished  upon  the  bayonets  of  ti  e  troops  with  the  most  astonishing 
disregard  to  their  own  safety.'  Their  object  was  to  overwhelm  the  regii* 
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lars  I>cfore  tlie  milifia  could  return  to  their  support,  and  it  was  as  bolfllj 
executed  as  it  had  been  finely  conceived'.  In  a  ihort  time  Uie  fuilitia 
returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  party,  which  had  decoyed  them 
to  A  distance;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  daj. 
After  some  sharp  skirmishing,  they  effected  their  retreat  to  the  main 
body,  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  eight  killed  and  twenty-eight 
wounded.  This  dreadful  slaughter  so  reduced  the  strength  and  spirita 
of  Harmar's  army  that  he  was  happy  in  being  permitted  to  retreat  unmo 
tested,  having  totally  failed  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion,  and,  by  obstinately  persevering  in  the  ruinotis  plan  of  acting  in 
detachments,  having  thrown  away  the  lives  of  more  than  half  of  his 
regular  force.  l"his  abortive  expedition  «;erved  only  to  encourage  the 
enemy  and  to  give  additional  rancor  to  their  incursions. 

The  Singular  Adventure  of  Jackson  Johonnbt. 

Among  Harmar's  soldiers  was  a  gay  young  fellow  from  Connecticut, 
Jackson  JohoniM^  by  name,  who,  being  entra^iped  by  a  Boston  recruit- 
ing officer,  enlisted  in  a  company  for  the  West,  and  soon  found  himself 
descending  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburgh  in  a  flatboat  On  the  tenth  day 
of  the  roardi,  Johonnet,  who  had  conceived  the  idea  that  war  was  biat 
a  succession  of  battles  and  triumphs,  accompanied  by  gay  music,  spten- 
did  uniforms  and  showy  parades,  awoke  from  his  dream.  Hard  march- 
ing, terrible  work,  gnawli  ;^:  hunger  and  constant  exposure  were  his  daily 
portion,  Imt  still  he  conducted  himself  so  well  that,  having  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  he  was  sent  out  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion at  the  head  of  ten  men.  Being  all  about  as  accomplished  as  him- 
self in  Indian  warfare,  they  were  cjuickly  decoyed  into  an  ambusii, 
made  prisoners,  l>ound  and  st'<  Mre<l,  and  driven  before  their  cciptors  like 
a  herd  of  l)ullof  ks,  in  long  marches,  without  a  morsel  of  food. 

On  the  second  day  George  Aikens,  an  Irishman,  was  unable  to  en- 
dure his  sufferings  any  longer,  and  sunk  under  his  pack  in  the  middle 
of  the  path.  They  instantly  scalped  him  as  he  lay,  and,  stripping  him 
naked,  pricked  him  with  their  knives  in  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  die 
body  until  they  had  aroused  him  to  a  consciousness  of  h^  situation, 
when  they  tortured  him  to  death  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  march  then  recommenced,  and  the  wretched  prisoners,  fiiint  and 
famished  as  they  were,  were  so  shocked  at  the  fate  of  their  companion, 
that  they  bore  up  for  eight  days  under  all  their  sufferings.  On  the 
ninth,  however,  they  reached  a  small  village,  where  crowds  of  both 
sexes  came  out  to  meet  them,  with  shrieks  and  yells  which  filled  thera 
with  terror.   Here  tliey  were  compelled,  as  usual,  to  run  the  ganutlet« 
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and  as  they  were  much  worn  down  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  four  of  the 
pcuty,  viz  :  Durgee,  P'orsythe,  Deloy,  and  Benton,  all  of  New  England, 
were  unable  to  reach  the  council  house,  but  fainted  in  the  midst  of  the 
course.  The  boys  and  squaws  instantly  fell  upon  them,  and  put  them 
to  death  by  torture. 

Here  they  remained  in  close  confinement  and  upon  very  scanty  diet 
for  several  days,  in  tlie  course  of  which  tlie  news  of  Harmar's  defeat 
arrived.  Piles  of  S(  alps,  togeilicr  with  canteens,  sabhes,  niiiilary  hats, 
etc.,  were  brought  into  the  village,  and  several  white  women  and  chil- 
dren were  taken  through  the  town  on  their  way  to  the  vfllages  farther 
west.  At  the  same  time,  four  more  of  his  companions  were  led  off  to 
the  western  villages,  and  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Himself  and  a 
corpora],  named  SackviUe,  were  now  the  only  survivors.  Tliey  remained 
in  close  confinement  two  weeks  longer,  llieir  rations  were  hardy  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  life,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  any  unpleasant  intdli- 
gence,  they  were  taken  out,  whipped  severely,  and  compelled  to  run 
the  gauntlet. 

At  length,  on  the  fourteenth  night  of  their  confinement,  they  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  escape.  Sackville  had  concealed  a  sharp 
penknife  in  a  secret  pocket,  which  the  Indians  liad  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover. They  were  guarded  by  four  warriors  ami  one  old  hag  of  seventy, 
whose  temper  was  as  crooked  as  her  person.  TI.e  prisoners  having  been 
securely  bound,  the  warriors  lay  down  about  uii.lnighl  to  sleep,  order- 
ing the  old  t>quaw  to  sit  up  during  the  rest  of  the  night.  Their  guns 
stood  in  the  comer  of  the  hut,  and  their  tomaliawks,  as  usual,  were 
attached  to  their  sides.  Their  hopes  of  escape  were  founded  upon  the 
probability  of  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  hag,  cutting  their  cords,  and 
either  avoiding  or  destroying  their  guard.  The  snoring  of  the  war- 
riors quickly  announced  them  asleep,  and  the  old  squaw  hung  in  a 
drowsy  attitude  over  the  fire.  SackviUe  cautiously  cut  his  own  cords, 
and,  alter  a  few  minutes'  delay,  succeeded  in  performing  the  same  office 
for  Jackson. 

But  their  work  was  scaicel)  begun  yet.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  old  squaw  should  tall  asleep,  or  be  silenced  in  some  other  way, 
before  they  could  either  leave  the  hut  or  attack  the  sleeping  warriors. 
They  waited  impatiently  for  half  an  hour,  but  perceiving  that,  although 
occasionally  dozing,  she  would  rouse  herself  at  short  iiitervals  and 
regard  them  suspiciously,  they  exchanged  looks  of  intelligence  (being 
afraid  even  to  whisi)cr)  and  prc{)ared  for  the  decisive  effort.  Jackson 
suddenly  sprang  up  as  silently  as  jxjssible,  and  grasping  the  old  woman 
by  the  throat,  drew  her  head  back  with  violence,  when  Sackville,  who 
biid  watched  bis  movements  attentively,  inst^tly  cut  her  throat  U^m 
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ear  to  ear.  A  sliort,  griirgling  moan  w;is  the  only  sound  which  escaped 
her,  as  the  violence  with  which  Jacksoa  grasped  her  throat  effectually 
prevented  her  speaking. 

The  sleepers  were  not  awakened,  although  they  appeared  somewhat 
disturbed  at  the  noise ;  and  the  tvo  advetituren,  sebdng  eadi  a  rifle, 
(track  at  the  same  moment  ir  th  such  fury  as  to  dtsabte  two  of  their 
enemies.  The  other  two  instantly  sprang  to  their  feet»  but  before  they 
could  draw  their  tomahawks,  or  give  the  alarm,  they  were  prostrated  by 
the  blows  of  the  white  men,  who  attacked  them  at  the  moment  that 
they  had  gained  their  feet.  Their  enemies,  although  stunned,  were  not 
yet  dead.  They  drew  their  tomahawks  from  their  sides,  therefore,  and 
striking  each  Indian  repeatedly  upon  the  head,  completed  the  work  by 
piercing  the  heart  of  each  with  his  own  scalping  knife.  Selecting  two 
rifles  from  the  corner,  together  with  their  usual  appendages,  and  taking 
such  provisions  as  ti.e  hut  affonled,  they  left  the  village  as  raj)i'Jly  as 
possible,  and,  fervently  invoking  the  protection  of  heaven,  committed 
themselves  to  the  wilderness. 

Neither  of  them  were  good  woodsmen,  nor  were  either  of  them  ex- 
pert hunters.  They  attempted  a  southeastern  course,  however,  as 
*  nearly  as  they  could  ascertain  it,  but  were  much  embarrassed  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  iiu|  .i^ble  bogs,  which  compelled  them  to 
change  their  course,  and  greatly  retarded  their  progress.  Knowing 
that  die  pursuit  would  be  keen  and  persevering,  they  resorted  to  every 
method  of  baffling  their  enemies.  They  waded  down  many  streams, 
and  occasionally  surmounted  rocky  precipices,  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, nothing  could  have  induced  them  to  attempt.  Their  suf- 
ferings from  hunger  were  excessive,  as  they  were  so  indifferently  skilled 
in  hunting  as  to  be  unable  to  kill  a  sufficient  quantity  of  game^  although 
the  woods  abounded  with  deer,  beaver  and  bufiPsUo. 

Ak  Assault  Ufoh  a  Quartbttb  or  Savaoxs—Dbpiratb  Gombat. 

On  tiie  fourth  day,  about  ten  o'clock,  they  came  to  a  fine  spring, 
where  they  halted  and  determined  to  prepare  their  breakfast.  Befure 
kindling  a  fire,  however,  Sackville,  either  upon  some  vague  suspicion  of 
the  proximity  of  an  enemy,  or  from  some  other  cause,  thought  proper 
to  ascend  an  adjoining  hillock  and  reconnoitre  the  ground  around  the 
spring.  No  measure  was  ever  more  providential.  Jackson  presently 
beheld  him  returning  cautiously  and  silently  to  the  spring,  and  being 
satisfied  from  his  manner  that  danger  was  at  hand,  he  hdd  his  rifle  in 
readiness  for  action  at  a  moment's  warning.  Sackville  presently  le* 
joined  him  with  a  countenance  ia  which  anxiety  ^nd  resolutioii  wet^ 
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ftnkingly  blended.  Jackson  eagerly  inquired  the  cause  of  his  alarm. 
His  companion,  in  a  low  voioci  xepUed  that  they  were  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  four  Indian  warriors,  who  were  reposing  upon  the 
bank  of  die  little  rivulet  on  the  other  side  of  the  hillock ;  that  they 
were  about  kindling  a  fire  in  order  to  prepare  their  breakfast,  and  that 
two  white  men  lay  bound  hand  and  foot  within  twenty  feet  of  them. 

He  added  that  the  whites  were  evidently  prisoners,  exposed  to  the 
Bame  dreadful  fate  which  they  had  just  esraped  ;  and  conchided  by  de 
daring  that,  if  Jackson  would  stand  by  him  faithfully,  he  was  de- 
termined to  rescue  them  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Jackson  gave  him 
his  hand  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  accomj^any  liim.  Sackville 
then  lodged  carefully  to  the  priming  of  his  gun,  loosened  his  knife  in  the 
sheath,  and  desired  Jackson  to  follow  him,  without  making  the  slightest  ' 
noise. 

They,  acconlingly,  moved  In  a  stooping  posture  up  a  small  and 
bushy  imvine»  which  conducted  them  to  the  top  of  the  gentle  hill. 
When  near  the  summit  they  threw  themselves  flat  upon  the  ground, 
and  crawled  mto  a  thick  cluster  of  whortleberry  busies,  from  whidi 
they  had  a  iair  view  of  the  enemy.  The  Indians  had  not  changed  their 
position,  but  one  of  the  white  men  was  sitting  up,  and  displayed  the 
countenance  of  a  young  man,  apparently  about  twenty-five,  pale,  liag- 
gard  and  exhausted.  Two  Indians,  with  uplifted  tomahawks,  sat  within 
three  feet  of  him.  One  Liy  at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  while  the 
remainhig  one  was  in  the  art  of  lighting  a  fire. 

Sackville  cocked  his  gun,  and  in  a  low  voice  directed  Ji'^kson  to  fire 
at  one  of  the  guards,  who,  from  the  qtiantity  of  beads  and  silver  about 
his  head,  appeared  to  be  a  chief,  while  he  selected  the  other  guard  for 
a  mark.  Each  presented  at  the  same  moment,  took  a  steady  aim,  and 
fired.  Both  Indians  fell — the  chief  shot  dead,  the  other  mortally 
wounded.  The  other  two  Indians  squatted  in  the  grass  like  terrified 
partridges  when  the  hawk  hovers  over  them,  and  lay  still  and  motion- 
less. Sadcville  and  Jackson  reloaded  their  guns  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  shifted  thdr  position  a  few  paces  m  order  to  obtain  a  better  view  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  meantime,  the  two  Indians  cautiously  elevated  their 
heads  above  the  grass,  and  glanced  rapidly  around  in  order  to  observe 
firom  what  quarter  the  fatal  shots  were  discharged.  The  thin  wreaths 
of  smoke  which  curled  above  the  bushes  where  our  adventurers  lay,  be- 
trayed their  hiding  place  to  the  enemy.  Before  they  could  talce  ad- 
vantage of  It,  however,  they  were  ready  to  fire  again,  and  this  second 
volley  proved  fatal  to  one  of  their  enemies,  who  lay  without  motion, 
but  the  otlier  was  only  slightly  wounded,  and  endeavored  to  reach  the 
bushes  upon  the  opposite  site  of  the  brook. 
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SackviUe  and  Jackson  now  spnng  to  their  feet  and  rushed  upon  hioii 
tmt  the  desperate  savage  shot  SackviUe  through  the  heart,  as  he  advanoedt 
and  flouridied  his  tomahawk  so  menacingly  at  Jackson,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  pause  and  reload  his  gun.  The  savage  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity to  grasp  the  two  rifles  belonging  to  the  Indians  who  had  been 
first  killed,  and  Jackson,  in  consequence,  was  conipelkil  to  retreat  to 
the  friendly  shelter  of  the  bushes,  which  he  had  too  hastily  abandoned. 
At  this  instant  the  two  prisoners,  having  burst  the  cords  which  confined 
them,  sprang  to  their  feet  and  ran  towards  the  bushes  for  protection. 
Before  they  conl<l  reach  them,  however,  the  Indian  shot  0!ic  dead,  and 
fired  his  last  gun  at  the  other,  but  without  effect.  Jackson  haring 
loaded  again,  fired  upon  their  desperate  enemy  and  wounded  him  in 
the  neck,  from  which  he  could  see  the  blood  spouting  in  a  stream. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  Indian  rapidly  reloaded  his  gun  and  again  fixed 
without  effect. 

The  prisoner  who  had  escaped  now  seized  Sackville*s  gun,  and  he  and 
'  Johonnet,  having  reloaded,  once  more  left  the  bushes  and  advanced 
upon  their  wounded  enemy.  The  savage,  although  much  exhausted 
from  loss  of  blood,  sat  up  at  their  approach,  and,  flourishing  a  toma- 
hawk in  each  hand,  seemed  at  least  determined  to  die  game.  Johonnet 
was  anxious  to  take  him  alive,  l)ut  was  prevented  by  his  companion, 
who,  leveling  his  gun  as  he  advanred,  sliot  his  adversary  through  the 
head,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  contlict.  It  w.is  a  melancholy  victory 
to  the  survivors.  Johonnet  had  lost  his  gallant  comrade,  and  the  res- 
cued white  man  bad  to  lament  the  death  of  his  fellow  captive.  The 
last  Indian  had  certainly  inflicted  a  heavy  penalty  upon  his  enemies, 
and  died  amply  revenged.  The  rescued  prisoner  proved  to  be  George 
Sexton,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  a  private  in  Harmar*s  army. 

Fortunately  for  Johonnet,  his  new  comrade  was  an  excellent  wood»> 
man,  and  very  readily  informed  his  deliverer  of  their  present  situation, 
and  of  the  proper  course  to  steer.  He  said,  that  in  company  with 
three  others,  he  had  been  taken  by  a  party  of  Wabash  Indians,  in  the 
ncighl  torhood  of  Fort  Jefferson  J  that  two  of  his  comrades  having  sunk 
under  their  sufferings,  had  been  tomahawked  and  scalped  upon  the  spot ; 
that  himself  and  his  dead  companion  had  been  in  hourly  expectation  of 
a  similar  fate,  and  concluded  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  grati- 
ttidc  for  the  gallantry  witli  which  he  had  been  rescued.  So  lively,  in 
deed,  was  his  sense  of  obligation,  that  he  would  not  permit  Jackson  to 
carry  his  own  baggage,  nor  would  he  suiTer  liim  to  watcli  more  than 
three  iiours  in  the  twentv-four.  On  the  following;  dav  thev  fortunately 
fell  in  with  a  small  detachment  from  Tort  Jeiferson,  by  which  they  were 
Afely  conducted  to  the  fort. 
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THE  DISASTROUS  DEFEAT  OF  GENERAL  ST.  CLAIIL 

Vought  eye  to  eye  and  harvd  to  hand, 

Ala«  I  t'was  but  to  die  I 
la  vain  the  rifle's  deadly  flaiK 
5eorch*d  ea^le  plume  and  waaipaai 

The  hatchet  hissed  on  high  ; 
And  dowB  tlwy  Cell  in  crinuon  heaps. 
Like  tb«  Hp*       the  ddcle  reaps. 

The  ignominious  failure  of  Harmar's  expedition  made  a  deep  and 
very  unpleasant  impression  upon  the  whole  country.  The  depredations 
of  the  Indians,  by  consequence,  became  more  flagrant  and  intolerable 
than  ever.  The  delegates  from  Western  Virginia  meuioriali/e.l  the  State 
for  some  protection  to  their  exposed  line  of  frontier  nearly  four  liun- 
dred  miles  long.  A  demand  for  a  new  and  larger  expjdition  grew  so 
strong  and  general,  that  In  March,  '91,  Congress  passed  an  Act  for 
another  regiment  and  for  farther  protection  of  the  frontiers,  and  Piesi-  • 
dent  Washington  appointed  General  St  Clair  Commander-in-Chief^  and 
authorized  a  new  expedition  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  men.  In  . 
the  meantime,  two  smaller  and  preliminary  expeditions  were  dis- 
patched^ mmediatify,  one  of  eight  hundred  Kentuckians,  nnder  General 
Charles  Scott,  against  the  Wea  tuwi^s  on  the  Wabash  and  another  d 
about  six  hundred,  under  Colonel  Wilkinson,  to  destrojr  the  towns  on 
the  Eel  river ;  botli  were  destructive  and  exasperating,  but  accom- 
plished nothing  definite.  The  burning  of  towns,  crops  and  the  captiv- 
ity of  their  women  and  children  only  made  the  savages  more  desperate, 
and  the  chiefs,  Little  Turtle,  Miami ;  Blue  Jacket,  Shawnee,  and  Buck- 
o'lgahelas,  Delaware,  were  busy  forming  a  new  and  strong  Indian  Con- 
icderacy. 

General  Arlliur  St.  Clair  was,  as  stated,  Governor  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  and  had  generally  ranked  high  as  an  ofBcer  of  courage  and 
patriotism,  but  had  been  more  uniformly  unfortunate  than  any  other  of- 
fioer  in  the  American  service.  He  had  commanded  at  Ticonderoga,  in 
the  Spring  of  1777,  and  had  conducted  one  of  the  most  disastrous  re* 
treats  which  occurred  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Notwithstanding 
his  repeated  misfortunes,  he  still  commanded  the  respect  of  his  brother 
officers,  and  the  undiminished  confidence  of  Washington.  He  w  „s  now 
selected  as  the  person  most  capable  of  restoring  the  American  affairs  in 
the  Northwest,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  regular  force,  amount, 
ing  to  near  fifteen  hundred  men,  well  furnished  with  artillery,  and  was 
empowered  to  call  out  such  reinforcements  of  militia  as  might  be  nece9> 
lary.   CiucinuaU,  as  u>ual,  was  ihe  place  o(  reude«vout» 
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In  October,  1791,  an  army  -was  a<>«:rmbled  at  that  place,  greatly  ru- 
'  perior,  in  numl>ers,  officers  and  equipments,  to  any  which  liad  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  West.  The  regular  force  was  composed  of  three  com 
j»lcte  regiments  of  infantry,  two  companies  of  artillery  and  one  of  cav- 
alry. The  militia,  who  joined  him  at  Fort  WasTiington,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  six  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  liad  long  been  accMStCTDCd 
to  Indian  warfare.  The  General  commenced  his  march  from  Cisieiii- 
nati,  and  on  the  lath  of  October  arrived  at  Fort  Jefieison  without  ma- 
terial loss,  although  not  without  having  sustained  mudi  inconvenienoe 
from  scarcity  of  provisions.  The  Kentucky  Rangeis,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  men,  had  encountered  several  small  parties  ol 
Indians,  but  no  serious  affair  had  as  yet  taken  place.  Shortly  after  leav- 
ing Fort  Jefferson  one  of  the  militia  regiments,  with  their  usual  disre> 
gard  to  discipline,  determined  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  proceed  farther, 
and,  detaching  themselves  from  the  main  body,  rctiinied  rapidly  to  the 
fort,  on'their  way  home.  This  ill-timed  mutiny  not  only  disoou'-aged 
the  remainder,  but  compelled  the  General  to  detach  the  first  regiment 
in  pursuit  of  them ;  if  not  to  bring  them  back,  at  least  to  prevent  thera 
from  injuring  the  stores  collected  at  the  fort  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

•  With  the  rcnuiinder  of  the  troops,  amounting  in  all  to  about  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  he,  sick  and  suffering,  continued  his  march  to  the  great 
Miami  villages,  toiling  along  at  the  slow  rate  of  about  seven  mites  a  day 
and  the  troops  deserting  by  fifties. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  November  he  encamped,  now  only  about 
fourteen  hundred  strong,  upon  a  very  commanding  piece  of  ground  on 
the  bank  of  a  tributary  of  the  Wabash,  where  he  determined  to 
throw  up  some  slight  works,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  knap- 
sacks and  baggage,  having  to  move  upon  the  Miami  villages,  supposed 
to  be  within  twelve  miles,  as  soon  as  the  first  regiment  should  join  thera. 

•  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  employed  in  concerting  the  plan  of 
the  proposed  works  with  Major  Ferpuson  of  the  engineers  ;  and  when  the 
sentries  were  posted  at  night,  everything  was  as  quiet  as  could  have 
been  desired.  The  troops  were  encamped  in  two  lines,  with  an  interval 
of  seventy  yards  between  them,  which  was  all  that  the  nature  of  the 
giound  would  permit.  The  battalions  of  ATajors  Butler,  Clark  and  Pat- 
terson composed  the  front  line,  the  whole  under  the  orders  of  Major 
General  Richard  Butler,  an  officer  of  great  bravery  and  merited  reputa- 
tion. The  front  of  the  line  was  covered  by  a  creek,  its  right  flank  hf 
the  river  and  its  left  by  a  strong  corps  of  infantry.  The  second  line 
was  composed  of  the  battalions  ot  Majors  Gaither  and  Bedinger,  and 
the  second  regiment  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke. 
This  line,  like  the  other,  was  secured  upon  one  flank  by  the  river  and 
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nj^on  the  other  by  the  cavalry  and  pickets.  The  night  passed  away 
without  serious  alarm,  llie  sentinels  were  vigilant  and  the  officers 
upon  the  alert. 

Bvnot  KnXED— Waterloo  Defeat  and  Disastrous  Retreat. 

A  few  horns  before  day  St.  Clair  caused  the  reveille  to  be  beaten, 
and  the  troops  to  be  paraded  under  arms,  as  was  the  custom  each  day. 
In  this  situation  tliey  continued  until  daylight,  when  they  were  dismissed 
to  their  tents.   Some  were  endeavoring  to  snatch  a  few  minutes'  sleep, 

others  were  preparing  for  the  expected  march,  when  suddenly  the  report  • 
of  a  rifle  was  heard  from  the  militia,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front, 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  a  sliarp,  irregular  volley  in  the  same 
direction.  The  drums  instantly  beat  to  arms,  tlie  officers  flew  in  every 
direction,  and  in  two  minutes  the  troops  were  formed  in  order  of  battle. 
Presently  the  militia  rushed  into  camp  in  the  utmost  disorder,  closely 
pursued  by  swarms  of  Indians,  who,  in  many  places,  were  mingled  with 
them  and  were  cutting  them  down  with  their  tomahawks. 

Major  Butler's  battalion  received  the  hr^t  shock,  and  was  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  tumultuous  flight  of  the  militia,  who,  in  their  eagerness 
to  escape,  bore  down  everything  before  them.  Here  Major  General 
Butler  had  stationed  himself,  and  here  St.  Clair  directed  bis  attention,  in 
order  to  remedy  the  confusion  which  began  to  spread  rapidly  through 
the  whole  line.  The  Indians  pressed  forward  with  great  audacity,  and 
many  of  them  were  mingled  with  the  troops  before  their  progress  could 
be  checked.  Major  General  Butler  was  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  and 
before  his  wound  could  be  dressed,  an  Indian,  who  had  penetrated  the 
ranks  of  the  regiment,  ran  up  to  the  spot  where  he  lay  and  tomahawked 
him  before  his  attendants  could  interpose.  The  desperate  savage  was 
instantly  killed.  By  great  exertions,  Butler's  liattalion  was  restored  to 
order,  and  the  heavy  and  sustaineil  fire  of  the  first  line  compelled  the 
enemy  to  pause  and  shelter  themselves. 

This  interval,  however,  endured  but  for  a  moment.  An  invisible  but 
tremendous  fire  quickly  opened  upon  the  whole  front  of  the  encamp- 
ment, which  rapidly  extended  to  the  rear,  and  encompassed  the  trooi)s 
on  both  sides.  St.  Qair,  who  at  that  time  was  worn  down  by  a  fever 
and  unable  to  mount  his  horse,  nevertheless,  as  is  universally  admitted, 
exerted  himself  with  a  courage  and  presence  of  mind  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter Cite.  He  instantly  directed  his  litter  to  the  right  of  the  rear  line, 
where  the  great  weight  of  fire  fell,  and  where  tlie  slaughter,  particularly 
of  die  officers,  was  terrible.  Here  Darke  commanded,  an  officer  who 
oad  been  trained  to  hard  service  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
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ul.o  was  now  gallantly  exerting  himself  to  check  the  consternation 
vvhich  wa5  evidently  beginning  to  prevail.    St.  Clair  ordered  him  to 
'  make  a  rapid  charge  with  the  bayonet,  and  rouse  the  enemy  from  their 
covert 

The  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  and,  at  first,  apparently  with  great 
effect.  Swarms  of  dusky  bodies  arose  from  the  high  grass  and  fled  be- 
fore the  regiment,  idth  every  mark  of  consternation ;  but  as  the  troops 
were  unable  to  overtake  them,  they  quickly  recovered  their  courage, 
and  kept  up  so  fatal  a  retreating  (ire  that  the  exhausted  regulan  were 
compelled  in  their  turn  to  give  way.  This  charger  however,  relieved 
that  particular  point  for  some  time ;  but  the  weight  of  the  fire  was 
transferred  to  the  centre  of  the  first  line,  where  it  threatened  to  anni- 
hilate everything  within  its  range.  There,  in  turn,  the  unfortunate 
General  was  borne  by  his  attendants,  and  ordered  a  second  appeal  to 
the  bayonet.  This  second  charize  was  made  with  the  s,-ime  impetuosity 
;is  at  first,  and  with  the  same  inonicntary  success,  liut  the  attack  was 
instantly  sliifted  to  another  point,  where  the  same  charge  was  made  and 
the  same  result  followed.  The  Indians  would  retire  before  them,  still 
keeping  up  a  most  fatal  fire,  and  the  Continentals  were  uniformly  com- 
pelled to  retire  in  turn.  St.  Clair  brought  up  the  artillery,  in  order  to 
sweep  the  bushes  with  grape;  but  the  horses  and  artillerymen  were 
destroyed  by  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy  before  any  effect  could  be 
produced.  They  were  instantly  manned  afresh  from  the  in&ntry  and 
again  swept  of  defenders. 

A  FnoxnGiotn  Slaughter  and  a  Disgracepul  Rotir. 

The  slaughter  had  now  become  prodigious.  Four-fifths  of  the  officers 
and  one-half  of  the  men  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  bodies,  and  tlie  little  ravine  which  led  to  the  river  was 
running  with  blood.  The  fire  of  tiie  enemy  had  not  in  the  least  slack- 
ened, and  the  troops  were  falling  in  heaps  before  it  in  every  part  of  the 
camp.  To  have  attempted  to  have  maintained  his  position  longer  could 
only  have  led  to  the  total  destruction  of  his  force,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  annoying  the  enemy,  who  never  showed  themselves  unless 
when  charged,  and  whose  numbers  (to  judge  from  the  weight  and  ex- 
tent of  the  fire)  must  have  greatly  exceeded  hb  own. 

The  men  were  evidently  much  disheartened ;  but  the  officers,  who 
were  chiefly  veterans  of  the  Revolution,  still  maintained  a  firm  coun- 
tenance, and  exerted  themselves  with  unavailing  heroism  to  the  k^st. 
Under  these  circumstances,  St.  Clair  determined  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
wrvivors,  if  potisible,  and  for  tliat  purpose  collected  the  remnants  of 
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several  batiaiions  into  one  corps,  at  tlie  head  of  which  he  ordered 
Lieatenant  Colonel  Darke  to  make  an  impetuous  charge  upon  the  ene- 
my,  in  order  to  open  a  passage  for  the  remainder  of  the  army.  Darke 
executed  his  orden  with  great  spirit,  and  drove  the  Indians  before  him 
to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  remainder  of  the  army  in* 
stantly  rushed  through  the  opening  in  order  to  gain  the  road,  Major 
Clark,  with  the  remnant  of  his  battalion,  bringing  up  the  rear  and  en- 
deavoring to  keep  the  Indians  in  check. 

The  retreat  soon  degenerated  into  a  total  rout,  the  greater  part  of 
the  men  throwing  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements  even  long  after 
the  ])nrsuit  had  terminated.  Officers  who  strove  to  arrest  the  panic 
only  sacrificed  themselves.  Clark,  t\\e  leader  of  the  rear  guard,  soon 
fell  in  this  dangerous  service,  and  his  corps  was  totally  disorganized. 
Officers  and  soldiers  were  now  mingled  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
discipline,  and  "devil  lake  the  hiudinast"  was  the  onler  of  the  day. 
Tiie  pursuit  at  first  was  keen ;  but,  as  at  Braddock's  defeat,  the  icuipta- 
tion  afforded  by  the  plunder  of  the  camp,  soon  brought  them  back, 
and  the  wearied,  wounded  and  disheartened  fugitives  were  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  fiehl  unmolested.  The  rout  continued  as  for  as  Fort 
Jefferson,  twenty-nine  miles  from  the  scene  of  battle.  The  action 
lasted  more  than  three  hours,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  fire 
was  heavy  and  incessant. 

The  loss,  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged,  was  enormous,  and 
unparalleled,  except  in  the  affair  of  Braddock.  Sixty-eight  officers 
were  killed  upon  the  sj^ot  and  twenty-eight  wounded.  Out  of  nine 
hundred  privates  who  went  into  the  action,  five  hundred  and  fifty  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  many  of  the  survivors  were  wounded, 
(iencral  St.  Clair  was  uiilouched,  althougli  eight  balls  passed  through 
his  hat  and  clothes,  and  several  hoises  were  killed  under  hiin.  He  was 
placed  by  a  few  friends  upon  an  exhausted  pack-horse  that  could  not  be 
pricked  out  of  a  walk,  and  in  tliis  couditiou  followed  in  the  rear  of  tlie 
troops. 

«  The  Indian  loss  was  reported  by  themselves  at  fifty-eight  killed  and 
wounded,  which  was  probably  not  underrated,  as  they  were  never 
visible  after  the  first  attack  until  charged  with  the  bayonet.  At  Fort 
Jefferson  the  fiigitives  were  joined  by  the  first  regiment,  who,  as  noticed 
above,  had  been  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  deserters.  Here  a  council 
of  war  was  called,  which  terminated  in  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
junction  with  the  first  regiment  did  not  justify  an  attempt  upon  the 
enemy  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and  that  the  army  should  re- 
turn to  Fort  Washington  without  delay.  This  was  accordingly  dontj 
and  thus  clos<;d  the  second  campaign  against  tlie  Indians. 
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The  unfortunate  General  was,  as  tmal,  assailed  from  all  poSnts  of  the 
country.  He  was  called  a  coward,  a  traitor  and  an  imbecile.  All  the 
misfortunes  of  lus  life,  and  they  were  many  and  bitter,  were  paraded  in 
dread  array  against  him.  His  plan  of  battle  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
newspaper  critics  and  carpet  knights  who  *'  liad  never  set  a  squadron  in 
the  field,"  and  all  the  bitter  ingredients  which  go  to  511  the  cup  of  the 
unsuccessful  General  was  drained  to  the  very  dregs.  "  Nothing  is  so 
successful  as  success."  Aware  of  the  public  odium,  St.  Clair  demanded 
a  court,  but  it  was  denied.  He  offered  to  resign,  but  was  not  allowed. 
It  seeins  as  if  Washiiiglon  alone  stood  by  him. 

It  is  now  deemed  that  St.  Clair  was  no  coward;  that  his  position  was 
well  chosen;  that  he  conducted  the  battle  after  the  surprise,  not  onlf 
with- courage  but  with  ability,  and  tbat  he  made  repeated  and  desperate 
charges  whidi  filled  because  he  was  outnumbered,  and  became  his  foes 
were  brave,  impetuous  and  admirably  led.  But  misfortune  had  marked 
St.  Clair  for  its  own.  He  never  recovered  from  this  disastrous  blow. 
His  whole  subsequent  life  was  but  a  long  struggle  with  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  and  when,  in  his  penury  and  old  age,  he  appealed  to  Con- 
gress for  a  pension,  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  "pauper,"  and  his  claim  was 
almo^  indignantly  scouted  and  rejected. 

Benjamin  Van  Cleve,  who  fought  as  a  volunteer  in  this  terrible  en- 
gagement, says  that  the  enemy's  fire  was  tremendous ;  that  he  saw  one 
savage  running  off  with  a  whole  keg  of  powder,  and  that  thirty  officers 
and  soldiers  were  lying  scalped  about  the  artillery.  The  ground  was 
literally  covered  with  dead  and  dying  men.  He  saw  a  L,t,  Morgan,  an 
auie  to  General  Butler,  start  on  a  run  with  six  or  eight  men,  and  he 
started  to  run  with  them,  hat  suddenly  they  broke  right  in  among  the 
savages,  who  were  so  taken  back,  thinking  it  was  an  attack,  that  they 
opened  to  right  and  left,  and  two  hundred  thus  got  through  them  and  m' 
shot  fired. 

WoLUAM  Kdinak,  thb  Ramobb,  akd  His  Race  vor  Ldi. 

William  Kennan,  of  Fleming  county,  at  that  time  a  young  man  of 

eighteen,  was  attached  to  the  corps  of  rangers  who  accompanied  the 
regular  force.  He  had  long  been  remarkable  for  strength  and  activity. 
In  the  course  of  the  marrh  from  Fort  Washington,  he  lia<l  repeated  op- 
portunities of  testing  his  astonishing  powers  in  that  respect,  and  was 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  swiftest  runner  of  the  light  corps.  Ou 
the  evening  prcceiling  the  action  his  corps  had  been  advanced,  as  al- 
ready observed,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  first  line  of  in- 
fantry, in  order  to  give  seasfmable  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach. 
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Just  as. day  was  dawning  he  observed  about  thirty  Indians  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  guard  fire,  advrancing  cautiousiy  towards  the  spot 
where  he  stood,  together  with  about  tweaty  magea,  the  rest  being  con- 
iiderably  in  the  rear. 

Supposing  it  to  be  a  mere  scouting  party,  as  usual,  and  not  superior 
In  number  to  the  rangers,  he  sprang  forward  a  few  paces  in  order  to 
shelter  himself  in  a  spot  of  peculiarly  rank  grass,  and  firing  with  a  quick 
lira  upon  the  foremost  Indian,  he  instantly  fell  flat  upon  his  face,  and 
proceeded  with  all  possible  rapidity  to  reload  his  gun,  not  doubting  for 
1  moment  Imt  Aat  the  rangers  would  maintain  their  position  and  sup- 
p(Mft  him.  The  Indians,  however,  rushed  forward  in  such  overwhelnip 
ing  masses,  that  the  rangen  were  compelled  to  fly  with  precipitationt 
leaving  young  Kennan  in  total  ignorance  of  his  danger.  Fortunately, 
the  Captain  of  his  company  had  observed  him  when  he  threw  himsett 
in  the  grass,  and  suddenly  shouted  aloud,  **  Run,  Kennan  1  or  you  are 
a  dead  man  1"  He  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  beheld  Indians 
within  ten  feet  of  him,  while  his  company  was  already  mcne  than  one 
hundred  yards  in  front. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  He  darted  off  with  every  muscle 
strained  to  its  utmost,  and  was  pursued  by  a  dozen  of  the  enemy  with 
loud  yells.  He  at  first  pressed  straight  forward  to  the  usual  fording 
place  in  the  creek  which  ran  between  the  rangers  and  the  main  army, 
but  several  Indians,  who  had  passed  him  before  he  arose  fruni  the  grass, 
threw  themselves  in  the  way,  and  completely  cut  him  off  from  the  rest. 
By  the  most  powerful  exertions  he  had  thrown  the  whole  body  of  pur- 
suers hdiind  him,  with  the  exception  of  one  young  chief  (probably  Mes- 
shawa)  who  dbplayed  a  fwiftness  and  perseverance  equal  to  his  own. 
In  the  circuit  whidi  Kennan  was  obliged  to  take,  the  race  continued  for 
more  than  four  hundred  yards.  *  The  distance  between  them  was  about 
eighteen  feet,  which  Kennan  could  not  increase  nor  his  adversary  dimin- 
ish. Eadi,  for  the  time,  put  his  whole  soul  in  the  race. 

Kennan,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  kept  his  eye  upon  the  motions  of  his 
pursuer,  lest  he  should  throw  the  tomahawk,  which  he  held  aloft  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  and  at  length,  finding  that  no  other  Indian  was  im- 
mediately at  hand,  he  determined  to  try  the  mettle  of  his  pursuer  in  a 
different  manner,  and  felt  for  his  tomahawk  in  order  to  turn  at  bay.  It 
had  escaped  from  ii.s  sVieath,  howcvLT,  while  he  lay  m  tlic  grass,  and  his 
liair  had  almost  lifted  the  cap  from  his  head  when  iie  saw  himself  totally 
disarmed.  As  he  had  slackened  his  pace  for  a  moment,  the  Indian  was 
almost  within  reach  of  him  when  he  recommenced  the  race,  Irjt  the  idea 
of  being  without  arms  lent  wings  to  his  flight,  and  for  the  fiist  time  he 
saw  himself  gaining  ground.   He  had  watched  the  motions  gf  his  pui^ 
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stier  too  closiely,  however,  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  helbre  liiin,  and  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  fnint  of  a  large 
♦rce  wliich  had  been  blown  down,  and  upon  which  bnish  aud  other  im-, 
pediments  lay  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet. 

The  Indian  (who,  heretofore,  had  not  uttered  the  sligV-tcst  sound) 
now  gave  a  siiort,  quick  yell,  as  if  secure  of  his  victim.  Keniian  had 
not  a  moment  to  deliberate.  He  roust  clenr  the  impedimeiit  at  a  leap 
or  perish.  Putting  his  whole  soul  into  the  effort,  he  bounded  into  the 
air  vith  a  power  which  astonished  himself,  and  clearing  limbs,  brush 
and  everything  else,  alighted  in  perfect  safety  upon  the  other  side.  A 
loud  yell  of  astonishmetit  burst  from  the  band  of  pursuers,  not  one  of 
whom  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  the  same  feat.  Kennan,  as  may  be 
readily  imagined,  had  no  leisure  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  but  dashing  into 
die  bed  of  the  creek  (upon  the  edge  of  which  his  feat  haci  been  per- 
formed) where  the  high  banks  would  shield  him  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  he  ran  up  the  stream  until  a  conveniciit  place  ofTered  for  cross- 
ing, and  rejoined  the  rangers  in  the  rear  of  the  encampment,  panting 
from  the  fatigue  of  exertions  which  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  No 
breathing  time  was  allowed  him,  however.  The  attack  instantly  com- 
menced, and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  maintained  for  three 
hours  with  unabated  fury. 

When  the  retreat  commenced  Kennan  was  attached  to  Major  Clark's 
battalion,  and  had  the  dangerous  service  of  protecting  the  rear.  This 
corps  quickly  lost  its  commander,  and  was  completely  disorganixed. 
Kennan  was  among  the  hindmost  when  the  flight  commenced,  but  ex- 
erting those  same  powers  which  had  saved  him  in  the  moromg,  he 
quickly  gained  the  front,- passing  several  horsemen  in  the  flight.  Here 
he  beheld  a  private  of  his  own  company,  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
lying  upon  the  ground,  with  his  thigh  broken,  and  in  tones  of  the  most 
piercing  distress,  imploring  each  horseman  who  hurried  by  to  take  him 
up  behind  him.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  Kennan  coming  up  on  foot,  he 
stretched  out  his  arms,  and  called  upon  him  to  save  him.  Notwith- 
standing the  imminent  peril  of  the  r.i  iment,  his  friend  could  not  reject 
SO  passionate  an  appeal,  but  seizing  him  in  his  arms,  he  placed  him  upon 
his  back,  and  ran  in  that  manner  for  several  hundred  yards.  Horsc- 
inan  after  horseman  passed  them,  all  oi  whom  refused  to  relieve  him  of 
his  burden. 

At  length  the  enemy  was  gaining  upon  him  so  fast  that  Kepnan  saw 
tiieir  death  certain,  unless  he  relinquished  his  burden.  He,  aocoRiingly, 
told  his  friead  that  he  had  used  every  possible  exertion  to  save  his  life, 
but  in  vain ;  that  he  must  relax  his  hold  around  his  neck,  or'they  would 
bTth  perish.   The  unhappy  wretch,  beedlessof  eve^y  remonstrance, stiU 
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ebng  oooyokivclf  to  hfe  back,  and  Impeded  his  exertioQS  until  tbefiive- 

most  of  the  enemy  (armed  with  toraaliawks  alone)  were  within  twenty 
yards  of  them.  Kennan  then  drew  his  knife  from  its  sheath  and  cut  the 
fingers  of  his  companion,  thus  compelling  him  to  relinquish  his  hold. 
The  unhappy  man  rolled  upon  the  ground  in  utter  helplessness,  and 
Kennan  beheld  him  toraaliawked  before  he  had  gone  thirty  yards. 
Relieved  from  his  burden  he  darted  forward  witli  an  activity  which  once 
more  brought  him  to  the  van.  Here,  again,  he  was  compelled  to  neglect 
his  own  safety  in  order  to  attend  to  that  of  others. 

Kkmnan  Saves  Madison — ^Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke's  Escapi. 

Goveroor  Madison,  of  Kentacky,  who  afterwards  commanded  the 
ooips  which  defended  themsdves  so  honorably  at  Raisin,  a  man  who 
united  the  moat  amiable  temper  to  die  most  unconquerable  courage,  was 
at  that  time  a  subaltern  in  St  Clair's  army,  and  being  a  man  of  infirm 
constitution  was  totally  exhausted  by  the  exertions  of  the  morning,  and 
was  now  sitting  down  calmly  upon  a  log,  awaiting  the  approach  of  his 
enemies.  Kennan  hastily  accosted  him,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
delay.  Madison,  pointing  to  a  wound  which  had  bled  profusely,  replied 
that  he  was  unable  to  walk  further,  and  had  no  horse.  Kennan  instant- 
ly ran  back  to  a  spot  where  he  had  seen  an  exhausted  horse  grazing, 
caught  him  without  difficulty,  and,  having  assisted  Madison  to  mount, 
walked  by  his  side  until  they  were  out  of  danger.  Fortunately,  the 
pursuit  soon  ceased,  as  the  plunder  of  the  camp  presented  irresistible 
attractions  to  the  enemy.  The  friendship  thus  foraged  between  these 
two  young  men,  endured  without  interruption  through  life.  Mr.  Ken- 
nan never  entirely  recovered  from  the  immense  exertions  which  he  was 
compiled  to  make  during  diis  unfortunate  [expedition.  He  settled  in 
Fleming  county,  and  continued  for  many  years  a  leading  member  of 
tfae  Baptist  Church.   He  died  m  1827. 


party  of  Chickasaws  were  on  their  march  to  join  St  Clair,  but  did 

not  arrive  in  time  to  share  in  the  action.  One  warrior  of  that  nation 
alone  was  present,  and  displayed  the  most  admirable  address  and  activ* 
ity.  He  positively  refused  to  stand  in  the  ranks  with  the  soldiers, 
declaring  that  the  **  Shawnees  would  shoot  him  down  like  a  wil  l 
pigeon,"  but  took  refuge  behind  a  log  a  few  yards  in  front  of  Butler's 
battalion,  and  discharged  his  rifle  eleven  times  at  the  enemy  with  un- 
erring accuracy.  He  could  not  be  pers  iadc  l,  Iiowcver,  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  scalping  each  Indian  as  he  fell,  and  in  performing  tl;ia 
agreeable  omce,  l;e  at  length  was  shot  down  by  the  enemy,  and  scalped 
in  tum.\ 
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Tlie  leader  of  the  Indian  army  in  this  bloody  engagement  was  a  chie' 
of  the  Missassago  tribe,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Little  Turtle." 
Notwithstari.ling  his  name,  he  was  at  least  six  feet  liigh,  strong,  muscu- 
lar, and  remarkably  dignified  in  his  appearance.  He  was  forty  years 
of  age,  had  seen  much  service,  and  h.vl  accompanied  Burgoyne  in  hi« 
fiis.i.strn-;s  invasion.  His  aspect  was  harsh,  sour  and  forbidding,  and 
his  person,  during  the  action,  was  arrayed  in  the  very  extremity  of  In- 
dian foppery,  Iiaving  at  least  twenty  dolhn*  worUi  of  silver  depending 
from  his  nose  and  eais.  The  plan  of  attack  was  oonoeived  him 
alone,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  almost  every  other  chiet  Not- 
withstanding his  ability,  however,  he  was  said  to  have  been  unpopular 
among  the  Indians,  probably  in  consequence  of  those  very  abilities. 

Many  veteran  officers  of  inferior  rank,  who  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion throughout  the  Revolutionary  war,  were  destined  to  perish  in  this 
unhappy  action.  Among  them  was  the  gallant  and  unrewarded  Cap- 
tain Kirkwood,  of  the  old  Delaware  line,  so  often  and  so  honorably 
mentioned  in  Lee's  Memoirs.  The  State  of  Delaware  having  had  but 
one  regiment  on  Continental  establishment,  and  that  regiment  having 
been  reduced  to  a  company  at  Camden,  it  was  impossible  for  Kirkwood 
to  be  promoted  without  a  violation  of  tlie  or<linary  rules  by  which  com- 
missions were  regulated.  He,  accurdingly,  had  the  im  Tiifiration  of  be- 
holding junior  officers  daily  mounting  above  him  in  the  scale  of  rank, 
while  he  himself,  however  meritorious,  was  compelled  to  remain  in  his 
present  condition,  on  account  of  the  small  force  which  his  native  State 
could  bring  into  the  fiekl. 

Notwithstanding  this  constant  source  of  mortification,  he  fought  with 
distinguished  gallantry  throughout  the  war,  and  was  personally  engaged 
in  the  battles  of  Camden,  Guilford,  Hobkirks,  Ninety^siz  and  Eutaw, 
the  hottest  and  bloodiest  which  occurred  during  the  Revolution.  At 
the  peace  of  1783  he  retired,  with  a  broken  fortune  but  a  high  lepu* 
tation  for  courage,  honor  and  probity,  and  upon  the  reappearance  of 
war  in  the  Northwest,  he  hastened  once  more  to  the  scene  of  action, 
and  submitted,  without  reluctance,  to  the  command  of  otTicers  who  had 
been  boys  while  he  was  fighting  those  severe  battles  in  the  South.  He 
fell  in  a  brave  attempt  to  repel  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  thus 
L'.>)sed  a  career  as  honorable  as  it  was  imicwardcd. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke's  escape  was  almost  miraculous.  Possessed 
of  a  tall,  striking  figure,  in  full  uniform,  and  superbly  mounted,  he 
headed  three  desperate  charges  against  the  enemy,  in  each  of  which  he 
was  a  conspicuous  mark.  His  clothes  were  cut  in  many  i)laccs,  but  he 
•  escaped  with  only  a  slight  flesh  wound.  In  the  last  charge.  Ensign 
Wilson,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  fell  a  few 
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paces  in  the  rear  of  the  regiment,  which  was  then  rather  rapidly  returning 
to  its  original  position.  An  Indian,  attracted  by  his  rich  unifonD« 
'  sprang  up  from  the  grass  and  rushed  forward  to  scalp  him.  Darke* 
who  was  at  that  time  in  the  rear  of  his  regiment,  suddenly  faced  about, 
dashed  at  the  Indian  on  horseback  and  cleft  his  skull  with  his  broad- 
sword, drawing  upon  himself  by  the  act  a  rapid  discharge  of  more  than 
a  dozen  rifles.  He  rejoined  his  regiment,  however,  in  safety,  being 
oompelleil  to  leave  the  body  of  young  Wilson  to  the  enemy.  On  the 
evening  of  the  8th  of  November  the  broken  remains  of  the  army  ar* 
rived  at  Fort  Washington,  and  were  placed  in  Winter  quarten. 


«MAD  ANTHONY  WAYNE"  TRIES  IT  AND  WINS. 

Two  commanders  had  now  been  tested  and  failed.  The  whole  coon- 
try,  burning  under  the  disgrace  of  Hartnar*s  and  St  Clair's  defeats, 
clamored  for  a  third  expedition.  But  who  should  be  the  leader?  This 
was  the  theme  of  general  discussion.  Many,  who  had  made  noble 
records  during  the  Revolution,  sought  the  position.  Washington  had 
been  very  severely  censured  for  his  appointment  of  an  old,  infirm,  and, 
cbove  all,  an  unlucky  General  like  St.  Clair,  and  it  behooved  him  now 
to  make  a  careful  selection. 

The  choice  at  last  seemed  to  narrow  down  to  General  Wayne  and 
General  Henry  T.ee,  the  famous  and  intrepid  partisan  leader,  whose 
brilliant  daslies  and  daring  aclnevcmcnts  during  the  late  war,  were  the 
themes  of  every  tongue.  Lee  had  many  warm  admirers,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  possessed  peculiar  qualifications  for  an  enterprise  of 
"such  pith  and  moment."  \\'.Lsiiiiigton  also  favored  him,  and  it  is 
as-seried  that  nothing  but  the  discontent  .wliich  would  be  occasioned 
among  old  army  Generds  by  the  appointment  of  80  young  an  oHicer, 
prevented  his  obtaining  the  coveted  position. 

But,  finally,  "Mad  Anthony  Wayne,"  to  whom  this  objection  could 
not  qpply,  and  who  was  equally  b»ve,  dashing  and  successful,  was 
chosen.  His  remarkable  capture  of  Stony  Point — ^which  General  Leet 
of  Virginia,  although  personally  no  friend  to  him,  declared  to  be  not 
only  the  most  brilliant  achievement  of  the  K evolutionary  war,  but  of 
any  war — lad  rendered  him  very  popular.  He  never  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  very  skillful  planner  or  a  prudent  commander,  but  as 
a  bold,  prompt  executive  officer,  with  that  kind  of  magnetic  force  about 
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him  best  calculated  to  win  the  confidence  and  maintain  the  spirit  of  hh 
men,  he  was  incomparable,  and  undoubtedly  "a  head  and  shoulders" 
above  all  others.    He  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  whole  art  o( 

war  was  embraced  in  his  own  favorite  command:  "Charge  the  d  d 

rascals  with  the  bayonet." 

Nearly  a  year  elapsed  after  St.  Clair's  defeat  before  Wayne's  ap- 
pointment, and  even  a  longer  period  was  next  spent  in  gathering  to- 
gether and  drilling  a  proper  force.  Genend  Wayne  determined  to  avoid 
the  findt  which  Iiad  so  much  embanaased  his  predeoessors,  and  prepared 
bis  command  with  gxeat  care.  He  arrived  at  Pittsburgh  earijr  in  June, 
1793,  having  been  furnished  with  instructions  from  Pkesident  Wash* 
ington,  in  which  it  was  emphatically  stated  **  thai  amtker  defeai  wmU 
U  in  fdeemabfy  ruittous  to  the  refutaHon  of  the  GovemmnU^ 

The  force  was  to  consist  of  five  thousand  men,  carefully  chosen  and 
thoroughly  drilled,  to  be  called  *♦  The  Legion  of  the  United  States." 
With  ardent  zeal  and  unwearied  patience,  Wayne  commenced  to  gather 
his  command.  The  very  name  of  Indian  was  now  such  a  dread,  that 
many  of  tlie  troops  were  completely  demoralized  and  deserted  by  the 
score.  At  length,  however,  energy  and  indomitable  will  prevailed;  or- 
der and  (liscii)line  were  introduced  ;  the  troops  were  daily  drilled  and 
manoeuvred  ;  bad  or  incapable  naterial  was  weeded  out ;  firing  at  a 
mark  was  ordered  as  a  daily  practice,  and  rivalry  and  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation was  fostered  between  diffemit  divisions,  so  that  a  military  pride 
and  confidence  and  a  commendable  M/trvV  d»  t9rp$  was  soon  engen- 
dered. 

No  branch  of  the  service  was  overlooked.  The  scouts  especially  were 
selected  with  exceeding  care  from  the  bravest  and  most  experienced 
hunters  of  the  border.  The  artillery  was  in  constant  service.  The  dra- 
goons were  taught  to  practice  with,  and  to  rely  upon,  the  btoadsword* 

and  to  make  furious  and  impetuous  charges  as  the  best  means  of  safety, 
as  well  as  the  most  important  aids  to  success.  The  men  were  taught  to 
charge  in  open  order,  and  each  to  rely  on  himself.  To  crown  all,  this 
legion,  about  December,  '92,  was  taken  to  a  beautiful  plain  overlook- 
ing the  Ohio  and  about  twenty  miles  below  Pittsburgh — to  this  day 
called  T/egionvil!c — and  there  a  Winter  amip  was  made,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  tlic  daily  drills  and  uianueuvres,  movements  en  masse,  skirmishes 
and  sham  battles  were  indulged  in. 

AU  this  care  and  wisdom  had,  of  course,  its  natural  effect,  and  when, 
upon  the  13th  of  April,  1793,  Wayne  broke  up  his  camp  and  embarked 
bis  legion  for  Cmdnnati,  he  had  an  army  fit  to  cope  widi  any  force  the 
enemy  dare  bring  in  opposition.  Reinforcements  of  regular  troopa 
were  constantly  arriving,  and,  in  addition,  inounted  mititta  fitMn  Ken* 
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tucky.  It  was  so  late  in  the  season,  however,  before  all  llie  variota 
forces  could  be  collected,  and  all  the  necessary  supplies  procured,  that 
he  judged  it  prudent  to  defer  any  offensive  movement  until  the  Spring. 

During  the  Winter,  Wayne  renoained  at  a  fort  which  he  had  built  upon 
ft  westem  fork  of  the  Litde  Miami,  uid  to  which  he  had  given  the  naine 
of  Gieenville.  By  detachments  from  the  legalar  troops  he  was  enabled 
to  sweep  the  country  lying  between  him  and  the  Miami  villages,  and 
lianring  taken  poKMSsion  of  the  ground  upon  which  St.  Qair  was  defeated, 
he  erected  a  small  fort  upon  it,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Recovery* 
His  orders  were  positive  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  procure  peace  upon 
reasonable  terms  without  resorting  to  force,  and  he  accordingly  opened 
seveial  conferences  with  the  hostile  tiibes  during  the  Winter. 


M  LEGION  "  READY— BATTLE  OF  «  FALLEN  TIMBFJLS." 

Many  of  their  chiefs  visited  him  in  his  camp,  and  examined  his 
troops,  artillery  and  equipments  with  great  attention,  and  from  time  to 
time  made  ample  professions  of  a  disposition  to  bury,  the  hatchet ;  but 
nothing  definite  could  be  drawn  from  them.  As  the  Spring  approedied, 
the  visits  of  the  Indians  became  more  rare,  and  their  professions  of 
friendship  waxed  fiunter.  In  February,  they  threw  aside  the  mask  at 
once,  and  made  a  bold  effort  to  carry  the  distant  outpost  at  Fort  Re- 
covery by  a  couple-force.  In  this,  however,  they  were  frustrated  by 
the  vigilance  and  energy  of  the  garrison ;  and  finding  that  Wayne  was 
neither  to  be  surprised  nor  deceived,  they  employed  themselves  in  col- 
lecting their  utmost  strength,  with  a  determination  to  abide  the  brunt  ol 
battle. 

In  the  Spring  the  General  called  upon  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  for 
a  detachment  of  mounted  men,  who  repaired  with  great  alacrity  to  his 
standard  in  two  brigades,  under  Todd  and  Barbcc,  the  whole  com- 
manded by  Major  General  Scott,  amounting  to  more  than  fifteen  hun« 
dred  men  accustomed  to  Indian  warfare.  The  regular  force,  including 
cavalry  and  artillery,  amounted  to  about  two  thousand,  so  that  the  Gen- 
eral found  himself  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  well  provided 
with  everything,  in  high  spirits,  and  eager  for  battle.  The  Indian  force 
did  not  exceed  two  thousand,  and  was  known  to  have  assembled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  British  fort  at  the  rapids  of  the  MiamL 
/  was  late  in  July  before  Wayne  was  ready  to  mardi  from  Greenville, 
•n3^  from  the  nature  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  guard* 
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ing  against  surprise,  his  progress  was  slow  but  sure.  On  the  19th  ol 
Aogust,  when  witoinaday's  march  of  the  enemy's  position,  he  deter- 
mined to  send  a  messenger,  charged  with  the  last  offer  of  peace  and 
friendship  which  he  intended  to  make.  For  this  dant'erous  and  appa- 
rently useless  office,  he  selected  a  private  volunteer  named  Miller,  who 
had  formerly  been  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  lived  for  many  years  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Miami.  Miller,  however,  was  reluctant  to  go,  and  said 
they  would  roast  liiia  alive.  \\'aync,  however,  answercvl  that  he  would 
hold  ten  Indians  as  iiostages  for  his  safety,  and  if  anything  happened 
him  would  sacrifice  the  whole  of  them,  li^th  this  assurance  Miller 
went  to  the' Indian  camp.  As  soon  as  they  beheld  hitn  approaching, 
they  fan  out  to  him  with  loud  yells,  brandishing  their  tomahawks,  and 
crying  out,  in  their  own  language,  **  Kill  the  runaway  V*  Miller,  who 
well  understood  their  language,  instantly  addressed  them  with  grest 
earnestness,  and  in  a  few  words  made  known  the  cause  of  his  visit,  and 
the  guarantee  which  \Vayne  held  for  his  safe  return.  To  the  first  part 
of  the  intelligence  they  listened  with  supreme  contempt.  A  long  con- 
ference ensued,  in  which  many  chiefs  spoke,  but  nothing  could  be 
determined  upon. 

On  the  next  day  Miller  was  ordered  to  return  to  Wayne  with  some 
evasive  message,  intending  to  amuse  liim  until  they  could  devise  some 
means  of  rc(  overing  their  friends.  He  accordingly  left  them  witli 
great  readiness,  and  wa.s  returning  with  all  possible  dispatch,  when  he 
met  the  Generrtl  in  full  march  upon  tl.e  enemy,  iiaving  become  tired  of 
waiting  for  the  return  of  his  messenger.^ 

The  General  received  the  report  of  Miller  without  delaying  his  mardi 
for  a  moment,  which  was  continued  in  order  of  battle  until  he  arrived 
within  view  of  the  enemy.  The  regular  force  formed  the  centre  ool> 
umn,  one  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers  moved  upon  the  left  under 
General  Barbee,  the  other  brought  up  the  rear  under  General  Todd. 
The  right  flank  was  covered  by  the  river,  and  Major  Price,  with  a 
selected  corps  of  mounted  volunteers,  was  advanced  about  five  miles  in 
front,  with  orders  to  feel  the  enemy's  position,  and  then  fall  back  upon 
the  main  body.  About  noon  the  advanced  corjw  received  so  heavy  a 
fire  from  a  con'  caleii  cnciny,  as  to  compel  it  to  retire  with  precipita- 
tion. 'I'he  heads  of  the  colunms  quickly  readied  the  hostile  ground, 
and  had  a  view  of  the  enemy.  The  ground  for  miles  w>us  covered  with 
a  thick  growih  uf  timber,  which  rendered  tlie  operation  of  cavalry  ex- 
tremely dillicult.  The  Indians  occupic>i  a  thu  k  woo  I  in  front,  where 
an  immense  number  of  trees  had  been  blown  down  by  a  hurricane,  the 
branches  of  which  were  interlocked  in  such  a  manner  as  greatly  to  im* 
pede  the  exertions  of  the  regulam. 
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The  enemy  were  formed  in  three  parallel  line9»  at  riglit  angles  to  the 
river,  and  displayed  a  front  of  more  than  two  mUes.  Wayne  rode  foc^ 
ward  to  reconnoitre  their  positional  and  perceiving,  from  the  weight  and 
extent  of  the  fire,  that  th^  were  in  full  force,  hi  instantly  made  dia> 
positions  for  the  attack.  Ths  whole  of  the  mounted  volunteers  w  ere 
ordered  to  make  a  circuit,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  right  flank  of 
the  Indians ;  the  cavalry  were  ordered  to  move  up  under  cover  of  the 
fiver  bank,  and,  if  possible,  turn  their  left ;  while  the  regular  infantry 
were  formed  in  a  tliick  wootl  in  front  of  the  "  Fallen  Timber,"  with 
orders,  as  soon  as  tlie  signal  was  given,  to  rush  forward  at  full  speed, 
without  firing  a  shot,  arousing  the  enemy  from  their  covert  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  ///-v;  to  deliver  a  close  fire  upon  their  backs,  press* 
ing  theni  so  closely  as  uui  to  permit  them  to  reload  tlieir  guns.  All 
tliLse  or^lers  were  executed  with  precision.  TIiC  mounted  volunteers 
moved  off  rapidly  to  occupy  the  dcsignatetl  ground,  while  the  first  line 
of  infimtry  was  formed  under  the  eye  of  the  commander  for  the  peril- 
ous charge  in  front. 

As  soon  as  time  liad  been  given  for  the  arrival  of  the  several  corps 
upon  their  respective  points,  the  order  was  given  to  advance,  and  thf 
infantry,  rushing  through  a  tremendous  fire  of  rifles,  and  overleaping 
every  impediment,  hastened  to  close  with  their  concealed  enemy  and 
maintain  the  struggle  on  equal  terms.  Although  their  loss  in  this  des- 
perate charge  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  yet  the  effect  was  de- 
cisive. The  enemy  rose  and  fleil  before  them  more  than  two  miles,  with 
considerable  loss,  as,  owing  to  the  orders  of  Wayne,  they  were  nearly 
as  much  exposed  as  the  regulars.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  the  advance, 
and  the  precipitation  of  the  retreat,  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  vol- 
urteers  could  get  up  in  time  to  share  in  the  action,  although  there  can 
be  no  question  that  their  presence  and  threatening  movement  con- 
tributed equally  with  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  infantry  to  the  success 
of  the  day. 

The  £nemv  Routed  and  Driven  Under  British  Guns; 

The  broken  remains  of  the  Indian  army  were  pursued  under  the  gtmt 
of  the  British  fort,  and  so  keen  was  the  ardor  of  Wayne's  men,  and  so  * 

strong  their  resentment  against  the  English,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difliculty  they  could  be  restrained  from  storming  it  upon  the  spot 
As  it  was,  many  of  the  Kentucky  troops  advanced  within  gunshot,  and 

insulted  the  garrison  with  a  select  volley  of  oaths  and  epithets,  which 
must  have  given  the  British  Commandant  a  high  idea  of  backwoodi 
gentility.    He  instantly  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  General  Wayne« 
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4!ftiiiplifafag  of  the  oatrage»  and  demanding  by  what  authority  he  tn» 
pasBedupon  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  British  garriaoo?  Now,  '<Mad 
Anthony"  wis  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  dragooned  into  polite- 
ness, and  he  replied  in  terms  little  short  of  those  employed  by  the  Ken- 
tuckians,  and  satisfactorily  informed  Captain  Campbell,  the  British 
Commandant,  that  his  only  cljancc  of  safety  was  silence  and  civility. 
After  some  sharp  messages  on  botli  sides,  the  war  of  the  pen  ceased, 
and  the  destnu  tion  of  property  liegan.  Houses,  stores,  cornfields,  or- 
chards, were  soon  wrapped  in  flames  or  leveled  with  the  earth.  The 
dwelling  house  and  store  of  Colonel  McKee,  the  Indian  agent,  shared 
the  fate  of  the  rest. 

All  this  was  perfonned  before  the  fkce  of  Captain  Campbell,  who  ma 
compdied  to  look  on  in  silence,  and  without  any  effort  to  prevent  it. 
There  remains  not  the  least  question  iww  that  the  Indians  were  not  onlf 
encouraged  in  their  acts  of  hostility  by  the  English  traders,  but  were 
actually  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition  and  provisions,  by  order  of 
the  English  Commandant  af  Detroit,  Colonel  England.^  There  re- 
mains a  correspondence  l)etween  this  gentleman  and  McKee,  in  which 
urgent  demands  are  made  for  fresh  supplies  of  ammunition^  and  the 
approach  of  "the  enemy"  (as  they  called  Wayne)  is  mentioned  with  great 
anxiety.  After  the  battle  of  the  Kapids,  he  writes  that  the  Indians  are 
much  discouraged,  and  that  "  it  wili require  great  efforts  to  induce  them 
to  remain  in  a  body"  Had  Wayne  been  positively  informed  of  thw 
circumstance,  he  would  scarcely  have  restrained  his  men  from  a  more 
energetic  expression  of  indignation. 

The  Indian  force  being  completely  dispersed,  their  cornfields  cut  up 
and  their  houses  destroyed,  Wayne  drew  off  from  the  neighborhood  oif 
the  British  post,  and  in  order  to  hold  the  Indians  permanently  in  diedc, 
he  erected  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Auglaise  uid  Miann,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Indian  country,  to  which  he  gave  the  appropriate  name  of 
Defiance.  As  this  was  connected  with  Fort  Washington  by  varioos  in- 
termediate fortifications,  it  could  not  fail  completely  to  overawe  the 
enemy,  who,  in  a  very  short  time,  urgently  and  unanimously  donaiidfld 
peace. 

No  victory  could  have  been  better  timed  than  that  of  Wayne.  The 
various  tribes  of  Indians  throughout  tlie  whole  of  the  United  States*  en* 


*  ThU  gentleman  wai  remarkable  for  his  immense  height  and  eaonnous  quantity  of  fleab.  AAtT 
U»  retiim  from  Aauerka,  the  waggish  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  hinudf  no  pigmy,  became  datiitMlS 
of  teefiic  hfm.  Colonel  Eiii;!..'^!  ww  one  day  pointed  out  to  him  by  Sheridan,  as  he  was  in  the  mK 
of  <Jisniuuiiiing  frum  hi<  horse.  The  Prince  regarded  him  with  marked  attention  for  levcraJ  atin* 
uus,  and  then  turaiitg  to  Sheridan,  laid  with  %  lati^hj  "  Celood  England,       1  fl^  J«««t  fSf 
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couragcd  by  the  repeated  dis;isters  of  our  annit  s  in  the  Norllnvest,  had 
become  very  un&teady  and  menacing  in  their  intercourse  wth  the  whites. 
The  Creeks  and  Cberolcees,  in  the  South,  were  already  in  arms,  while 
the  Oneidas,  Tuscaronu,  &c»  in  the  North,  were  evidently  preparing 
for  hostilities.  The  shock  of  the  victory  at  the  Rapids,  however,  was 
felt  in  all  quarters.  The  southern  Indians  instantly  demanded  peace; 
die  Oneidas,  consdoos  of  their  evil  intentions  and  fearfiil  of  the  conse- 
quenoes,  became  suddenly  affectionate,  even  to  servility ;  and  within  a 
few  months  after  the  vie  tory,  all  the  frontiers  enjoyed  the  most  profound 
peace.  The  treaty  of  Greenville  which  followed,  brought  lasting  peace 
and  suljjection.  Wayne  reported  his  loss  at  thirty-three  killed  and  one 
hundred  wounded.  The  Imlian  loss  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  was 
supposed  to  exceed  that  of  the  Americans.  This,  however,  is  very 
doubtful,  as  they  gave  way  immediately,  and  were  not  so  much  exposed 
as  the  Continentals. 

Tlie  Battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbers,  therefore,  although  a  mere  skir- 
mish in  reality,  must  be  judged  by  its  effects.  Had  not  VVayne  taken 
sucn  infinite  pains  to  lead  forth  a  compact,  confident  and  uKU-diilled 
force,  the  battle  would  probably  have  been  as  much  iar^  as  its  lesulti 
might  have  been  different 

One  circumstance  attending  their  flight  u  remarkable  and  deserves  to 
be  insertefl.  Three  Indians,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  cavalry  upon 
one  side  and  the  infantry  upon  the  other,  plunged  into  the  river  and 
attempted  to  swim  to  the  opposite  shore.  A  runaway  n?gro,  who  had 
attached  himself  to  the  American  army,  was  concealed  in  the  bushes  on 
tlie  opposite  bank,  and  perceiving  three  Indians  approaching  nearer 
than  in  his  opinion  was  consistent  with  the  security  of  his  hiding-place, 
he  collected  courage  enough  to  level  his  rifle  at  the  foremost,  as  he  was 
swimming,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  The  other  two  Indians  in- 
stantly halted  in  the  water,  and  atfen^j)ted  to  drag  the  body  of  their 
companion  ashore.  The  negro,  in  tlie  nieaniinic,  reloaded  his  gun  and 
shot  another  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  survivor  then  seized  liold  of 
both  bodies,  and  attempted,  with  a  fidelity  which  seems  astonisliing,  to 
bring  them  both  to  land  The  negro  having  had  leisure  to  reload  a 
gecond  time,  and  firing  from  his  covert  upon  the  surviving  IndiaUj 
wounded  him  mortally  while  struggling  with  the  dead  bodies.  He  then 
ventured  to  approach  them,  and  from  the  striking  resemblance  of  their 
features,  as  weU  as  their  devoted  attachment,  they  were  supposed  to 
have  been  brothers.  Atba  scalping  them  he  permitted  their  bodies  to 
Aoat  down  the  stream. 
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CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  WELLS  AND  ROBERT  McCLEU^AN. 

Two  Most  Daking  Rangers— Their  Thrilling  Exploits. 

The  body  of  scouts  and  zangen  employed  hy  General  Wayne  em* 
biaoed  some  of  the  most  daring  and  famous  woodsmen  and  Indistt 
trackers  that  could  be  found  on  the  borders.  It  is  to  this  reason  chiefly 
that  may  be  ascribed  his  easy  victory.  The  I:  '  scouting  partiei 
found  him  always  ready— armed  at  every  point.  He  could  not  be  sur- 
prised— not  even  approached  without  a  struggle.  At  length  the  savn^cs, 
with  whom  surprise  is  half  the  battle,  became  completely  discouraged 
and  demoralized.  They  said:  "No  use  fighting  that  man,  his  eye 
never  shut."  They  tintnl  to  call  Wayne,  when  he  was  at  I'^ort  Wash- 
ington, Cienera.1  (  "lie! 'ang,  which  mucins  fo-morrow;  because,  tliey  said, 
he  was  always  ]iruiij!sing  them  gifts  to-morrow,  btit  never  gave  any. 
Now  they  called  him  General  All-eye.  He  had,  indeed,  leaxned  much 
from  tlie  failures  of  other  Generals. 

Captain  Ephraim  Kibby>  a  bold  and  intrepid  scout  from  near  Cin- 
cinnati,  commanded  the  principal  part  of  the  spies.  The  most  acthpe 
sub-division  was  commanded  by  Captain  William  Wells,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  when  a  youth,  and  who  had  grown  to  manhood  with 
the  Indians,  under  the  name  of  Black  Snake,  and  was,  by  consequence, 
well  versed  in  all  their  wiles  and  stratagems.  He  became  quite  an  in- 
fluential man  among  the  Indians  and  mirried  a  sister  of  the  celebrated 
chief,  Little  Turtle.  He  had  fought  Hanmar  and  St.  Clair  by  the  side 
of  his  dusky  brother-in-law,  but  he  seems  to  liave  been  ever  visited  with 
dim  memories  of  his  childhood  home,  of  parents,  brotliers  and  play- 
mates, and  to  have  been  harassed  with  the  thought  that  amonp  tl.t:"  sKiin 
of  those  he  was  ri[;hting  ag.nnst,  may  have  b^en  his  own  blooti  kiiulred. 
The  approach  of  Wayne's  army  had  stirred  anew  ihebc  heart  memories 
and  he  resolved  to  part  from  the  Indians,  which  he  did  in  this  open  and 
honorable  manner.  Taking  with  him  the  great  war  chief,  Little  i  uriie, 
to  a  secluded  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  Wells  said  to  liim :  <*  I 
now  leave  your  nation  for  my  own  j^ople ;  we  have  long  been  friends. 
We  are  friends  yet  until  the  sun  reaches  that  height,  (which  he  indi- 
cated). From  that  time  we  are  enemies.  Then  if  you  wish  to  kill  me, 
you  may.  If  I  want  to  kill  you,  I  may."  At  the  appointed  hour, 
crossing  the  river.  Wells  plunged  into  t]\e  forest  and  struck  the  trail  of 
Wayn  's  army.  He  had  a  lo  interview  with  Wayne  and  being  des- 
pe^tely  brave,  knowing  well  the  Indian  country  and  language,  received 
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a  position  of  trust,  and  ever  after  remaincil  faitliful  to  the  Americans. 
Two  of  Wells'  daughters  by  Little  Turtle's  sister  were  educated  in 
Kentucky,  and  became  ladies  of  refinement  and  exemplary  piety.  He 
afterwards  rnarried  another  sister  of  Little  Turtle,  by  whom  lie  had  one 
daughter. 

John  McDonald,  of  Ohio,  was  attached  to  Kibby's  Rangers,  and 
give^  very  interesting  detalb  of  some  of  the  principal  scouti  and  of 
tlieir  daring  exploits.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  facts  and 
peisons  of  whom  he  treats,  and  is  said  to  be  perfectly  reliable.  We 
quote:  Attached  to  Captain  Wells'  command  were  the  following: 
Robert  M'Clellan  (whose  name  has  been  since  immortalized  by  the 
graphic  pen  of  Washington  Irving,  in  his  **  Astoria/')  was  one  of  the 
most  atliletic  and  active  men  on  foot  that  has  appeared  on  this  globe. 
On  the  grand  parade  at  Fort  Greenville,  where  the  ground  was  very 
little  inclined,  to  show  his  u  ivity,  he  leaped  over  a  roiad  wagon  with 
the  cover  stretched  over ;  the  wagon  and  bows  were  eight  and  a  lialf 
feet  high. 

Next  was  Henry  Miller.  He  and  a  'young;er  brother,  named 
Christopher,  had  been  made  captives  by  the  Imiians  wlien  young,  and 
adopted  into  an  Indian  family.  Henry  Miller  lived  with  them  till  he 
was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age  ;  and  although  he  had  adopted  all 
their  manners  and  customs,  he,  at  tliat  age,  began  to  think  of  returning 
to  ha  relatives  among  the  whites.  The  longer  he  reflected  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  stronger  his  resolution  grew  to  malce  an  attempt  to  leave  the  . 
Indians.  He  communicated  his  intention  to  his  broth^  Christopher, 
and  used  every  reason  he  was  capable  of,  to  induce  his  brother  to 
accompany  him  in  his  flight.  All  his  arguments  were  ineffectual. 
Christopher  was  young  when  made  captive— he  was  now  a  good  hunter, 
an  expert  woodsman,  and,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a  free  and  inde» 
pendent  Indian.  Henry  Miller  set  off  alone  through  the  woods,  aiid 
arrived  safe  among  his  friends  in  Kentucky.  Captain  Wells  was  well 
acquainted  with  Miller  during  his  captivity,  and  knew  that  he  possessed 
that  hrm  intrepidity  wlii<  li  would  render  him  a  valuable  comj^anion  in 
time  of  need.  To  these  were  added  a  Mr.  Hickman,  and  Mr.  Thorp, 
who  were  men  of  tried  worth  in  Indian  warfare. 

Captain  Wells  and  his  four  companioKs  were  confidential  and  privi- 
leged gentlemen  in  camp,  who  were  only  called  upon  to  do  duty  upon 
very  particular  and  interesting  occasions.  They  were  permitted  a  car^e 
blancht  among  the  horses  of  the  dragoons,  and,  when  upon  duty,  went 
well  mounted;  whilst  the  spies  commanded  by  Captain  Kibby  went  on 
foot,  and  were  kept  constantly  on  the  alert^  scouring  the  country  in 
^very  diiectiop 
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The  headquarters  of  the  array  being  at  Fort  GiccnyOle,  in  the  month 
of  June,  General  Wayne  dispatched  Captain  WeUs  and  h»  oompanjr, 
with  Olden  to  bring  into  camp  an  Indian  as  a  prisoner,  in  order  that  he 
could  interrogate  him  as  to  the  future  intentions  of  the  enemy.  Cap- 
tain WeUs  proceeded  with  cautions  steps  through  the  Indian  coon^. 
He  crossed  the  river  St.  Mary,  and  thence  to  the  river  Auglaize,  with- 
out meeting  any  straggling  party  of  Indians,  In  passing  up  the  Aug- 
laize they  discovered  a  smote;  they  then  dismounted,  tied  their  horses 
and  proceeded  cautiously  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  They  found  three 
Indians  camped  on  a  high,  open  piece  of  ground,  clear  of  brush  or  any 
underwood.  As  it  was  open  woods,  they  found  it  would  be  difficult  to 
approach  the  camp  without  being  discovered. 

While  they  were  reconnoitering,  they  saw,  not  very  distant  from  the 
camp,  a  tree  which  ha<!  lately  fallen.  TT»ey  returned  and  went  round 
the  camp,  so  as  to  get  the  top  of  the  fallen  tree  between  thtrn  and  the 
Indians.  The  trcc-tup,  being  full  of  leaves,  would  serve  as  a  shelter  to 
screen  them  from  observation.  They  went  forward  upon  their  hands 
and  knees,  with  the  noiseless  movements  of  the  cat,  till  they  reached 
the  tree-top.  They  were  now  within  seventy  or  eighty  yards  of  the 
camp.  The  Indians  were  sitting  or  standing  about  the  fire,  roasting 
their  venison,  laughing  and  making  other  merry  antics,  little  dreaming 
that  death  was  about  stealing  a  march  upon  them. 

Arrived  at  the  fallen  tree,  their  purpose  of  attack  was  soon  settled; 
they  determined  to  kill  two  of  the  enemy,  and  make  the  third  prisoner. 
McClellan,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  almost  as  swift  on  foot  as 
a  deer  of  the  forest,  was  to  catch  tlie  Indian,  while  to  Wells  and  Miller 
was  confided  the  duty  of  shooting  the  other  two.  Oi^e  of  them  was  to 
shoot  the  one  on  the  right,  the  other  the  one  on  the  left.  Their  rifles 
were  in  prime  order,  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  were  placed  on  the  log 
of  the  fallen  tree,  the  sights  were  aimed  for  the  Indians'  hearts — whir 
went  the  balls  and  both  hulians  fell.  Before  the  smoke  of  the  burnt 
powder  had  risen  six  feet,  McClcIlan  was  running  at  full  stretch,  with 
tomahawk  in  hand,  for  the  Indian. 

The  Indian  bounded  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  made  down  the 
river;  b'Jt  by  continuing  in  that  direction,  he  discovered  that  McCld* 
Ian  wouid  head  him.  He  turned  his  course  and  made  for  the  river, 
Tne  river  here  had  a  bluff  bank,  about  twenty  feet  high.  When  he 
came  to  the  liank  he  sprang  down  into  the  river,  the  bottom  whidi 
was  a  soft  mud,  into  which  he  sunk  to  the  middle.   While  he  was  ^« 
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deavoring  to  extricate  himself  out  of  the.  imul,  McClellan  came  to  the 
top  of  the  liigh  bank,  and,  without  hesitation,  sprung  upon  h^p,  as  ho 
was  wallowing  ia  the  mire.  Tlie  Indian  drew  his  knife-l-McClellaii 
nked  his  tomahawk,  told  him  to  throw  down  his  knife,  or  he  would 
kill  him  instantly.  He  threw  down  his  knife  and  surrendered  without 
any  further  effort  at  resistance. 

By  the  time  the  scuffle  had  ceased  in  the  mire,  Welb  and  his  compan- 
ions came  to  the  hank,  and  discovered  McClellan  and  the  Indian 
quietly  sticking  In  the  mire.  As  their  prisoner  was  now  secure,  tliey 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  take  the  fearful  leap  the  others  bad  done. 
They  selected  a  place  where  the  bank  was  less  precipitous,  went  down 
and  dragged  the  captive  out  of  tlie  nnul,  and  tied  him.  He  was  very 
sulky,  and  refused  to  speak  either  Intlian  or  English.  Some  of  tlic  party 
went  back  for  their  horses,  whilst  others  wa-^hcd  the  mud  and  j)ainl  from 
the  prisoner.  When  washed,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  white  man,  but  still 
refused  to  speak,  or  give  any  account  of  himself.  The  party  s<  ali)ed 
the  two  Indians  whom  they  liad  shot,  and  ihcu  set  off  willi  their  pris- 
oner for  headquarters. 

While  on  their  return  to  Fort  Greenville,  Henry  Miller  began  to  ad- 
mit the  idea  that  it  was  possible  their  prisoner  was  his  brother  Christo- 
pher, whom  he  had  left  with  the  Indians  some  years  previous.  Under 
this  impression  he  rode  alongside  of  him,  and  caUed  him  by  his  Indian 
name.  At  the  sound  of  his  name  he  started  and  stared  round,  and 
eagerly  inquired  how  he  came  to  know  his  name.  The  mystery  was 
soon  explained— .^heir  prisoner  was  indeed  Christopher  Miller  I  A  mys- 
terious providence  appeared  to  have  placed  Christopher  Miller  in  a  situ- 
ation in  the  camp  by  which  his  life  was  preserved.  Had  he  been  stand- 
ing on  the  right  or  left,  he  would  inevitably  have  been  killed. 

Captain  Wells  arrived  safely  with  his  prisoner  at  Fort  Greenville.  He 
was  placed  in  the  guard  house,  where  General  Wayne  frcfjueutly  inter- 
rogated him  as  to  wliat  lie  knew  of  the  future  intentions  of  the  Indians. 
Captain  Wells  and  Henry  Miller  were  almost  constantly  with  Christo- 
pher in  the  guard  house,  urging  him  to  leave  off  the  thought  of  living 
longer  with  the  Indians,  and  to  join  his  relatives  among  the  whites. 
Christopher  for  some  tune  was  reserved  and  sulk) ,  but  at  length  became 
more  cheerful,  aad  agreed,  if  they  would  release  him  from  confinement, 
that  he  would  remain  with  the  whites.  Captain  Wells  and  Henry  Mil- 
ler solicited  General  Wayne  for  Christopher's  liberty.  General  Wayne 
could  scarcely  deny  such  pleaders  any  request  they  could  make,  and 
without  hesitation  ordered  Cli;;  '  pher  Miller  to  be  Set  at  liberty;  re. 
marking,  that  should  he  deceive  them  and  return  to  the  enemy,  they 
would  be  but  one  the  stronger.   Christopher  was  set  at  liberty,  and  ap- 
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[xNired  pleased  with  his  cliange  of  situation.  He  was  mounted  on  a  fine 
horse,  and  ^itherwise  well  equipped  for  war.  He  joined  tlic  company 
with  Cajitain  Wells  and  his  brother,  and  foucht  bravely  against  the  In- 
dians during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  He  was  true  to  liis  word,  and 
upon  every  occasion  proved  himself  an  intrepid  and  daring  soldier. 

As  loon  as  Capbun  Welb  and  company  had  rested  themselves  and  fe* 
cniited  their  hoises,  they  were  anxious  for  another  ^ir/  with  the  red* 
men.  Time,  without  action,  was  irksome  to  such  stirring  spirits.  Earlj 
in  July  they  left  Greenville ;  their  company  was  then  strengthened  by 
t!ie  addition  of  Christopher  Miller ;  their  orders  were  to  bring  in  pris^ 
oners.  They  pushed  through  the  country,  alwa)'s  dressed  and  painted 
in  Indian  style;  they  passed  on,  crossing  the  river  St.  Mary,  and  then 
through  tne  country  near  to  the  river  Auglaize,  where  they  met  a  single 
Indian,  and  called  to  him  to  surrender,  lids  man,  notwithstanding 
tha:  the  whites  were  six  air.iinst  one.  refused  to  surrender.  He  leveled 
his  rifle,  and  as  the  wlntts  were  approai  hiiig  iiim  on  horseback,  he  fired, 
but  missed  his  mark,  and  tlicn  took  to  his  heels  to  effect  his  esca})e. 
The  undergrowtli  of  brusli  was  so  very  tliick  that  he  gained  upon  his 
pursuers.  McClellan  and  Christopher  Miller  (Unmounted,  antl  McClel- 
lan  soon  overluuled  him.  The  Indian,  finding  himself  overtaken  by 
his  ]nirsuers,  turned  around  and  made  a  blow  at  McClellan  with  his 
rifle,  which  was  parried.  As  McClellan's  inUntion  was  not  to  kill,  he 
kept  him  at  bay  till  Christopher  Miller  came  up,  when  they  closed  in 
upon  him  and  made  him  prisoner,  without  receiving  any  injury.  They 
turned  about  for  headquarters,  and  arrived  safely  at  Fort  Gceenville. 
Their  prisoner  was  reputed  to  be  a  Pottawattamie  cliief,  whose  couragie 
and  prowess  were  scarcely  equaled.  As  Christopher  Miller  had  per- 
formed his  part  on  this  occasion  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  brave 
s]Mrits  with  whom  be  acted,  he  had,  as  he  merited,  their  entire  confi* 
deuce. 

1  have  selected  only  a  few  of  the  acts  performed  by  Captain  Wells 
and  his  enterprising  followers,  to  show  what  kind  of  men  they  were. 
History,  in  no  age  of  the  world,  furnishes  so  m.my  instances  of  re- 
pealed acts  of  bravery  as  were  ix;rformed  by  the  frontierinen  of  West- 
em  Pennsylvania,  Western  Virginia  and  Kentucky ;  yet  these  acts  of 
apparent  desperation  were  so  frequently  repeated  by  numbeis,  that  they 
were  scarcely  noticed  at  the  time  as  being  any  other  than  the  common 
occurrence  of  the  day.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  during  General  Wayne's 
campaign.  Captain  Wells,  and  the  few  men  he  commanded,  brought  in 
not  less  than  twenty  prisoners,  and  killed  more  than  an  equal  number. 
Desperate  as  they  were  in  combat,  that  bravery  was  only  a  part  gf  theif 
merit,  as  demonstrated  by  the  following  circumstance: 
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On  one  of  Captain  Welb'  peregrinations  through  the  Indian  coantrf  , 
AS  he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river  St.  Mary,  he  discovered  a  family 
of  Indians  coming  up  the  riv  r  in  a  canoe.  He  dismounted  and  con- 
cealed his  men  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  while  he  went  himself  to  the 
bank,  in  open  view,  and  called  to  the  Indians  to  come  over.  As  he 
was  dressed  in  Inrlim  style,  and  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  language, 
the  Indians,  not  expecting  an  enemy  in  that  part  of  the  country,  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  danger,  went  across  the  river.  The  moment  the 
canoe  struck  the  shore,  Wells  heard  the  corks  ot"  his  comratles'  rifles 
cry,  "click,  click,"  as  they  prepared  to  shout  the  Indians;  but  who 
should  be  in  the  canoe  but  his  Indian  father  and  mother,  with  their 
children  I  As  his  comrades  were  coming  forward  with  tlkir  rifles 
ooclwd*  ready  to  pour  in  the  deadly  storm  upon  the  devoted  Indians, 
Wells  called  upon  them  to  hold  their  hands  and  desist.  He  then  in- 
formed them  who  those  Indians  were,  and  solemnly  declared  that  the 
man  who  would  attempt  to  injure  one  of  them  would  receive  a  ball  in 
his  head.  Pie  said  to  his  men  "  that  that  Himily  had  fed  him  when  he 
was  hungry,  clothed  him  when  he  was  naked,  and  kindly  nursed  him 
when  sick,  and  in  every  respect  were  as  kind  and  affectionate  to  him 
as  they  were  to  their  own  children." 

This  short,  pathetic  speech  found  its  way  to  the  sympathetic  hearts  of 
his  leather-hunting-shirt  comrades.  Those  hardy  soldiers  approved  of 
the  motives  of  Captain  Wells'  lenity  to  the  enemy.  They  threw  down 
their  rifles  and  tomahawks,  went  to  the  canoe  anil  sliook  hands  wifh 
the  tremhliiig  Indians  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  Captain  Wells  fis- 
sured them  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him;  and  after  talking  with 
them  to  dispel  their  feais,  he  said  "  that  General  Wayne  was  approach- 
Ing  with  an  overwhelming  force ;  that  the  best  thing  the  Indians  could 
do  was  to  make  peace ;  that  the  white  men  did  not  wish  to  contmue 
the  war.  *  He  urged  his  Indian  iather  for  the  future  to  keep  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger.*'  He  then  bade  them  larewell :  they  appeared  grate- 
ful for  his  clemency.  They  then  pushed  off  their  canoe,  and  went  down 
the  liver  as  fitft  as  they  could  propel  her. 


The  Five  Rangers  Rbcklbbsly  Enter  a  Hostilb  Caiit. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August,  wlien  the  main  army  had  arrived  at 
the  {)lace  sul>sequently  designated  as  Fort  Defiance,  General  ^VayI« 
wished  to  lie  inforiiicd  of  tlie  intL-ntions  of  the  enemy.  For  this  pur- 
pose C'apiaiu  Wells  was  again  disp.Uched  to  bring  in  another  prisoner. 
The  disunce  from  Fort  Defiance  to  the  British  fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Maumee  rivers  was  oniy  forty-five  miles,  and  lie  would  not  lunre  to 
travel  fiu-  before  he  would  find  Indians.  As  his  objed  was  to  bring  in 
a  prisoner,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  large 
parties,  and  endeavor  to  iall  in  with  some  stragglers,  who  might  be 

easily  subdued  and  captured. 

They  went  cautiously  down  the  river  Maumee  till  they  came  opposite 
the  site  on  wliich  Fort  Meigs  was  erected  by  General  Harrison,  in  1813. 
This  was  two  niiies  above  the  l>rit'sh  fort,  then  called  Fort  Campbell 
On  the  vvest  bank  of  the  Maumee  wiis  an  Indian  village.  Wells  and  hia 
party  rode  into  the  village,  as  if  they  had  jiist  come  from  the  British 
fort.  Being  dressed  and  painted  in  complete  Indian  style,  they  rode 
tluough  the  village,  occasionally  stopping  and  talking  to  the  Indians  in 
their  own  language.  No  suspicion  of  who  they  were  was  excited,  the 
enemy  believing  them  to  be  Indians  from  a  distance  coming  to  take 
a  part  in  the  battle  which  they  all  knew  was  shortly  to  be  fought.  After 
they  had  passed  the  village  some  distance,  they  fell  in  with  an  Indian 
man  and  woman  on  horseback,  who  were  returning  to  the  town  from 
hunting.  This  man  and  woman  were  made  captives  without  resistance. 
Tliey  then  set  off  for  Fort  Defiance. 

As  they  were  rapidly  proceeding  up  the  Maumee  river,  a  little  after 
dark,  they  came  near  a  large  encampment  of  Indians,  who  were,merrily 
aniMsing  themselves  around  their  camp  fires.  Their  prisoners  were 
ordered  to  be  silent,  under  pain  of  instant  death.  Tliey  went  round 
the  camp  with  their  prisoners,  till  they  got  about  half  a  mile  above  it, 
where  they  halted  to  consult  on  their  future  operations.  After  consult- 
ation they  concluded  to  gag  and  tie  their  prisoneis,  and  ride  back  to 
the  Indian  camp  and  give  them  a  rally,  in  which  each  should  kill  his 
Indian.  They  deliberately  got  down,  gagged  and  fitstened  their  pri»* 
oners  to  trees,  rode  boldly  into  the  Indian  encampment  and  halted^ 
with  their  rifles  lying  across  the  pommels  of  their  saddles;  They  in- 
quired when  last  they  had  heard  of  General  Wayne  and  the  movement* 
of  his  army;  how  soon  and  where  it  was  expected  the  battle  woald  be 
(ought. 

The  Indians  who  were  standing  around  Wells  and  his  desperadoes 
were  very  communicative,  answering  all  their  interrogatories  without 

suspecting  any  deceit  in  their  visitors.  Ai  length  an  Indian,  who  was 
sitting  some  distance  from  thcni,  s.iid,  in  an  undertone,  in  another 
tongue,  to  some  who  were  near  him,  that  he  suspected  that  these  stran- 
gers had  some  mis*  hicf  in  their  heads.  Wells  overheard  what  he  said, 
and  immediately  gave  the  preconcerted  signal,  and  each  fired  his  rifle 
into  the  body  of  an  Indian,  al  not  more  than  six  feet  distance.  The 
Indian  who  had  suspected  them,  the  mon^cnt  he  made  the  remark,  and 
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a  ntamber  of  otfaeis»  rose  up  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands,  but  not  be* 
fore  Wells  and  his  party  had  each  shot  an  Indian. 

As  soon  as  Welb  and  his  party  fired,  they  put  spurs  to  their  horMS, 
lying  with  their  breasts  on  the  horses'  necks,  so  as  to  lessen  the  mark 
for  the  enemy  to  fire  at.  They  had  not  got  out  of  the  light  of  the 
camp  fire  before  the  Indians  shot  at  them.  As  McClellan  lay  close  on 
his  horse's  neck  he  was  shot,  the  ball  pxssing  under  his  shoulder  bla  le, 
and  coming  out  at  the  top  of  his  shoulder.  Captain  Wells  was  shot 
through  the  arm  on  wlu'ch  he  carried  his  rifle;  tlie  arm  was  broken  and 
his  tnisty  rifle  fe;|l.  The  rest  of  tiie  party  and  their  horses  received  no 
mjury. 

After  having  performed  this  act  of  military  supererogation,  they  rode 
at  full  speed  to  where  their  captives  were  confined,  mounted  them  on 
Horses,  and  set  off  for  Fort  Defiance.  Captain  Wells  and  McClellan 
were  severely  wounded ;  and  to  Fort  Defiance,  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles,  they  had  to  travel  before  they  could  rest  or  receive  the 
aid  of  a  surgeon.  As  their  march  would  be  slow  and  painful,  one  of 
the  party  was  dispatched  at  full  speed  to  Fort  Defiance,  for  a  guard  and 
a  surgeon.  As  soon  as  Captain  Wells*  messenger  arrived  at  Fort  De- 
fiance, with  the  tidings  of  the  wounds  and  perilous  situation  of  these 
heroic  and  faithful  spies,  very  great  sympathy  was  manifested  in  the 
minds  of  all.  General  Wayne's  feeling  for  the  suffering  soldier  was  at 
all  times  quick  and  sensitive  ;  we  can  then  imagine  how  intense  was  his 
solicitude,  when  informed  of  the  sufferings  and  perils  of  his  confiden- 
tial and  chosen  band.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  he  dispatched  a  sur- 
geon, and  a  company  of  the  swiftest  dragoons,  to  meet,  assist  and 
guard  these  brave  fellows  to  headcpiarters.  SuUice  to  s;iy,  they  arrived 
safely  in  camp,  and  the  wounded  rccuvered  in  due  course  of  time. 

As  the  battle  was  fought  and  a  brilliant  victory  won  a  few  days 
after  this  affair  took  place,  Captain  Wells  and  his  daring  comrades  were 
not  engaged  in  any  further  acts  of  hostility  till  the  war  with  the  In- 
dians  was  auspiciously  concluded  by  a  lasting  treaty  of  peace*  A  new 
and  happy  era  was  id)out  dawning  on  the  West.  A  cruel  and  exteniil> 
sating'  war,  of  niaaiy  fifty  years'  continuance,  was  dosed  by  a  general 
peace  with  the  red  men  of  the  forest. 

What  became  of.Thorp,  Hickman,  and  the  two  Millers,  I  have  never 
learned ;  but,  if  alive,  they  probably  reside  in  some  smoky  cabin  in  the 
far  and  distant  West,  unknown  and  unhonored.  The  last  I  heard  of 
the  brave,  hardy  and  active  McClellan,  he  had  just  returned  to  St. 
Louis,  in  181:',  from  an  expedition  across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He 
had  been  to  tlic  Pacific  Or- an,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 
The  fate  of  the  brave  and  lamented  Captain  Wells  was  sealed  during 
86 
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the  war  of  1812,  near  Fort  Dearborn,  at  the  moath  of  the  Chicago 
river,  where  he  was  slain  in  an  unequal  combati  sixty^fotir  whita 
attacked  by  upwards  of  four  hundred  Indian  warriois.  Then  fell  as 
bold  a  vpint  as  ever  shouldered  a  rifle  or  wielded  a  tomahawk. 


MORE  ABOUT  McCLELLAN— RESCUED  BY  A  GIRL. 

Such  a  remarkably  daring  and  marvelously  agile  S(  out  as  McClellan 
deserves  a  somewhat  more  lenglliy  notice  than  McDonald  has  given  liim, 
and  fortunately  we  are  enabled  to  suiii  "  inent  his  relation  from  oilicr 
soiirt  cs.  John,  William  and  Robert  McCkllan  were  sons  of  a  pioneer 
living  in  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  and  were  early  schooled  in  all  the 
arts  of  woodcraft  and  inured  to  all  the  hardships  of  frontier  life ;  when 
mere  boys  they  followed  the  business  of  pack-horse  drivers,  continuing 
in  that  business  'for  several  years  after  the  Revolution.  Jh  1790, 
Robert's  reckless  and  restless  disposition  and  personal  prowess  led  him  to 
seek  adventures  farther  west,  and  he  served  as  spy  or  ranger  at  Fort 
Gower,  on  the  Hock-hocking,  O.,  and  soon  made  a  name  for  himsdf, 
having  many  singular  adventures ;  one  of  these  we  condense  from  Rev. 
James  B.  Finley's  autobiogni"hy. 

At  the  Hork-hocking  block  house  it  was  learned  that  the  Indians  were 
gathering  in  numbers  at  a  large  town  situate  wlicre  now  stands  Lancas- 
ter, O.,  for  the  purjiose  of  striking  some  terrible  blow  upon  lije  border. 
Two  of  the  most  skilled  and  fearless  of  the  spies,  White  and  McClellan, 
dauntless  spirits  that  never  (juailed  at  any  danger,  and  as  tameless  and 
unconquerable  as  Lybian  lions,  were  sent  out  to  watch  the  savages  and 
report.  They  continued  their  march  until  they  reached  a  remarkable 
prominence,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Pleasant,  the  western 
termination  of  which  is  a  perpendicular  cliflt  some  hundreds  of  feet 
high.  When  this  lofty  point  was  gained,  a  fine  outlook  was  enjoyedt 
and  every  movement  of  the  Indians  in  the  valley  below  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  They  thence  witnessed  for  many  days  their  dances,  sports, 
and  the  constant  arrival  of  new  war  parties.  They  dare  not  kindle  a 
fire  or  shoot  game,  depending  for  food  on  the  jerk  and  parched  com 
they  brought  with  them,  and  tor  drink  on  rain  water  found  in  hollows 
of  the  rocks.  In  a  short  time,  however,  their  store  was  exhausted  and 
McClellan  and  White  mi'.st  abandon  their  post  or  seek  a  new  supply. 
The  former  being  the  ol  lest  and  most  experienced,  started  out  withritle 
in  liaud  and  two  cant<;cns  slung  accoss  his  shoulders,  and  cautiouil^'  de* 
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iceLding  to  the  prairie,  he  reached  the  river,  and  turning  a  bold  sjxir 
of  a  hill,  found  a  very  bountiful  spring.  He  filled  his  canteens  and  re* 
turned  safely. 

It  was  now  determined  to  have  a  fresh  supply  of  this  delicious  water 
daily,  and  the  duty  wiis  performed  alternately.  One  day  after  White 
had  filled  Kis  canteens  and  was  just  about  retiring,  the  light  sound  of 
footsteps  caught  his  ear  and  upon  turning  he  sav  two  squaws  within  a  few 
feet  of  him.  The  elder  of  them,  on  sighting  the  white  scout,  stood 
petrified  for  a  moment  and  then  gave  out  a  shrill  and  fer-ieachmg  In- 
dian yelL  White  knew  his  peril  on  the  instant.  If  the  alarm  should 
reach  the  Indian  town,  death  to  him  and  McClellan  was  inevitable. 
Self-preservation  demanded  that  he  should  sacrifice  the  squaws,  so,  with 
his  usual  promptness,  he  sprang  upon  his  victims  and  grasping  the  throat 
of  each,  leaped  with  thera  into  the  river.  He  thrust  the  head  of  the 
eldest  under  llie  water,  but  M-liile  essaying  to  do  the  same  to  the  younger, 
he  met  with  powerful  resistance,  and  during  the  sharp  struggle  with  this 
active  and  resolute  atlilcte,  to  his  astonishment  she  addressed  him  in 
good  English. 

Releasing  her  at  once,  she  informed  him  that  she  had  been  taken 
captive  with  her  brother  below  W  iieeimg;  had  been  a  prisoner  for  ten 
years,  and  that  her  brother  had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  on  the 
second  night.  By  tiiis  time  the  elder  squaw  had  been  drowned  and 
floated  off  with  the  current.  White  now  directed  the  girl  to  follow 
him.  Hiey  had  scarce  made  half  way  back  to  the  mount  when  the 
alarm  cry  was  heard.  It  was  supposed  that  a  party  of  savages  had 
struck  the  stream  below  where  the  squaw's  body  was  floating  past. 
White  and  the  girl  succeeded  in  regaining  McClellan,  and  almost  im- 
mediately after  Indians  could  be  seen  scattering  in  every  direction,  and 
a  party  of  some  twenty  warriors  making  for  the  mount.  Their  swarthy 
foes  were  now  observed  gliding  from  tree  to  tree  and  from  rock  to  rock 
till  their  position  was  surrounded,  except  on  the  west  perpendicular 
side,  and  all  hope  of  escape  was  cut  off.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  scouts 
but  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  and  the  girl  was  advised  to 
make  her  escape  ai.  l  lell  the  Indians  she  was  forcibly  taken  prisoner. 
But,  to  their  astonislmient,  she  replied,  "No!  death  to  me,  in  the  com- 
pany of  my  own  people,  is  a  thousand  times  sweeter  tiiau  captivity  with 
slavery.  Furnish  me  with  a  gun,  and  I  will  show  you  I  can  fight  as 
well  as  die.  I  leave  not  this  place,  and  should  either  of  you  escape, 
you  can  carry  the  tidings  of  my  death  to  my  relations." 

Remonstrance  proved  fruitless.  The  scouts  now  matured  their  plan 
of  defence,  and  commenced  firing  in  front,  where,  from  the  very  nar* 
ruvv  backbone  of  the  hill  or  mount,  the  savages  had  to  advance  in  single 
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file  tnd  without  any  covert.  Beyond  this  neck  the  warriors  avdied 
themselves  of  rocks  and  trees,  but,  in  pasing  from  one  to  the  other, 
they  must  expose  themselves  for  a  moment,  which  was  enough  for  such 
unerring  marksmen. 

A  new  danger  now  threatened.  The  watchful  foe  were  preparing, 
also,  to  attack  them  in  flank,  which  could  be  done  only  in  one  way — 
by  readying  an  isolated  rock  lying  in  one  of  the  ravines  on  the  southern 
hillside,  and  which  dominated  the  scouts'  position.  There  could 
then  be  no  escaj^e,  and  the  scouts  saw  tiic  hopelessness  of  their  situa- 
tion. Nothing  could  avert  tlieir  fate  but  a  brave  companion  and  a  far- 
reaching  rifle.  Soon  McClellan  saw  a  swarthy  figure  crouching  along  a 
ledge  of  rock  and  preparing  to  spring  from  a  covert  so  near  to  the  &tal 
rock  that  a  bound  or  two  would  reach  it.  But  a  small  portion  of  the 
Indian's  body  was  exposed,  but  McClellan  resolved  to  risk  all  rather 
than  have  him  reach  the  rock. 

So,  coolly  raising  his  rifle  to  his  face  and  shading  the  sight  with  hk 
hand,  he  drew  a  sure  and  careful  bead.  He  touched  tl^c  trigger  with 
his  finger ;  the  hammer  came  down,  but,  in  place  of  the  timely  spark 
of  fire,  the  flint  broke  into  many  pieces.  While  hurriedly  adjusting 
another  flint,  but  keeping  his  eve  cop.stnntly  on  the  fascinating  spot,  he 
saw  the  fearless  savage  strctcliing  every  muscle  for  the  ;  with  tlie 
agility  of  a  crouched  panther,  he  made  the  spring,  but  inst.ad  of  reach- 
ing the  rock,  he  gave  a  most  appalling  yell,  and  his  dark  body  fell,  roil- 
ing down  into  the  valley  below. 

He  had  evitiently  received  a  death  blow  from  some  unknown  hand. 
A  hundred  voices,  from  a  hundred  anxious  onlookers,  re-echoed  the 
terrible  shout.  But  it  would  not  do  to  give  up  the  important  enterprise 
with  only  one  failure,  so  another  «  brave  "  was  soon  seen  advancing  to 
take  die  place  of  die  former.  At  the  same  time  the  attack  in  front  was 
renewed  with  increased  fury,  so  as  to  require  the  undivided  atteiltion  ol 
both  spies  to  save  their  position.  With  despair  McCteUan  saw  the  sec- 
ond warrior  in  the  very  act  of  leaping.  The  spring  was  made,  and, 
turning  a  complete  somersault,  his  corpse,  also,  rolled  down  the  hill. 
Again  some  mysterious  agent  had  interposed  in  their  belialf.  This  sec- 
ond misadventure  cast  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the  assailants,  and  they 
sliortly  after  withdrew  to  coticcrt  some  new  plan  of  attack. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  had  ojijxjrtunity  to  look  about  for  their 
female  conipanion.  She  was  gone — killed,  perhaps,  or  escaped  to  her 
former  friends.  Tiicy  were  not  left  long  to  conjecture.  The  fair 
maid  was  soon  seen  emerging  from  a  rock  with  a  rifle  in  her  hand, 
and  the  mystery  was  souu  cleared  up. 

IXtring  the  heat  of  the  fight  she  had  seen  a  warrior  ftU  who  had  «i* 
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eanced  some  distance  before  the  rest,  and  slie  formed  the  quick  resolve 
of  getting  his  gun  and  ammunition.  Crouching  down  beneath  the  un- 
derbruih,  she  slowly  crawltd  to  his  body  and  succeeded  in  gaining  his 
rifle.  Her  keen  and  pcacticed  eye  had  early  noticed  the  &tal  rock,  as 
also  the  attempt  to  reach  it.  Hers  had  been  the  hand  by  which  the 
two  warriors  had  fallen,  the  latter  being  the  most  blood-thirsty  of  the 
Shawnees  and  the  leader  of  the  very  company  which  had  kiUed  her 
mother  and  sister,  and  taken  her  and  her  brother  prisoneis. 

Darkness,  deep  and  gloomy,  soon  shrouded  the  whole  scene.  It  was 
determined  to  use  the  girl's  knowledge  of  localiti&  to  effect  their  es> 
cape.  Should  they  stuniljle  across  foes,  they  hoped  much  from  her 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  tonfjue.  Scarcely  had  they  descended  half 
way  down,  before  a  low  7vhist !  from  the  girl  warned  them  of  danger. 
The  spies  sank  silently  to  earth  and  awaited  tlie  signal  from  her  to  move 
on  again.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  slie  did  not  return,  and  tlicir  sus- 
pense grew  intolerable.  At  length  she  appeared,  telling  them  she  had 
succeeded  in  removing  two  sentinels  who  were  awaiting  tljeir  descent 
on  the  only  practicable  route. 

The  jourfiey  was  noiselessly  resumed,  and  the  spies  fbllowed  their  in- 
trepid leader  for  a  half  mile  in  the  profoundest  silence,  when  the  sud* 
den  bark  of  a  dog  near  at  hand  apprised  them  of  danger.  The  almost  ' 
simultaneous  click  of  the  scouts'  rifles  was  heard  by  the  girl,  who  in- 
formed them  they  were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  camps,  and  their 
lives  depended  on  utter  silence  and  closely  following  in  her  footsteps. 

A  moment  after  the  girl  was  accosted  by  a  squaw  from  an  opening  in 
her  wigwam;  she  repMed  in  the  Shawnee  tongue  and  pressed  on  with- 
out stopping.  Now  she  pauses,  and  assures  her  companions  that  the  vil- 
lage is  cleared  and  that  the  greatest  danger  is  passed.  She  knew  that 
every  pass  from  the  mountain  was  carefully  watched  by  foes,  and 
adopted  the  hazardous  adventure  of  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
village  during  the  absence  of  the  men.  A  course  direct  for  the  Ohio 
was  now  steered,  and  after  three  days*  travel  the  block-houae  wai 
reached.  Their  escape  saved  the  station  for  the  present,  and  the  rea» 
cued  girl  wtt  restored  to  her  friends,  proving  to  be  the  sister  of  the  in- 
trepid Corneal  Washburn,  long  known  as  the  renowned  spy  of  Simon 
Kenton's  Kentuckians. 

'  James  McBride  says,  that  McClellan  was  a  man  of  the  roost  extraor- 
dinary activity.  Many  marvelous  stories  are  related  of  his  athletic  ex- 
ploits. While  at  Fort  Hamilton,  he  would  frequently  leap  over  the 
tallest  horse  without  apparent  exertion.  In  the  town  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  w"hen  passing  along  a  narrow  sidewalk  with  ^^atthew  Heuston,  a 
yoke  of  oxen  happened  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  sidewalk  and  instead  of 
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walking  around  them,  as  did  hii  companion,  be,  without  a  nomenCs  hei* 
itation,  leaped  over  both  at  a  bound.  We  have  already  stated,  that 
when  with  tlie  array  at  Greenville,  at  a  special  trial  of  soldiers  and 
teamsters,  he  leaped  over  a  wagon  with  a  cov^ed  top— a  height  of  eight 
leet  and  a  halt 

McCliuan's  Advemturu,  as  RnORDBD  BY  WAsmNOTOit  bvnNK 

After  General  Wayne  had  made  peace  and  disbanded  the  army, 
Robert  McClellan  made  his  home  witli  liis  brother  William,  at  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio,  spending  most  of  his  time  on  long  iiunting  rambles.  In!99 
he  drifted  to  New  Orleans,  and  was  long  ill  of  the  yellow  fever,  and 
then  went  East  to  secure  a  pension,  but  it  being  much  smaller  than  he 
thought  he  bad  a  right  to  expect,  his  proud  spirit  spumed  it  altogether. 
General  James  O'Hara,  the  enterprising  merchant  of  Pittsburgh,  hear- 
ing much  of  McClellan  and  his  services,  engaged  him  at  Carlisle,  and, 
by  care  and  diligence,  he  soon  became  a  good  scribe  and  carefiil  ac- 
countant 

In  s8oi  McClellan  went  to  St.  T.ouis  on  business  connected  with  the 
commissary  department,  and  retiring  from  the  service,  commenced  trad- 
ing furs  with  the  Indians.  He  made  many  Ions;  tradinj^  expeditions  up 
the  Missouri.  In  i8o8  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Ramsay  Crooks, 
and  Washington  Irving  gives  an  interesting  account  of  one  of  his  ad- 
ventures with  a  large  band  of  Sioux,  excited  to  hostility  against  them 
by  rival  French  traders.  In  1810  a  p;uty  of  Sioux  broke  up  one  of  his 
trading  establishments  while  he  was  away  hunting.  But  they  did  not 
know  the  fiery  and  resolute  spirit  they  had  to  deal  with.  On  his  return, 
he  went  boldly  among  them  and  demanded  restoration,  and  actually 
compelled  a  return  of  all  the  goods  that  had  not  as  yet  been  carried  oil 
-^bout  #500  worth.  It  was  while  dispirited  by  a  constant  run  of  ill 
luck,  that  he  was  admitted  as  partner  by  Astor's  Fur  Company— the 
leader  of  which,  Mr.  Hunt,  had  often  heard  of,  and  tried  to  secure  him 
—to  accompany  them  as  guide  and  hunter  to  the  far  distant  Pacific 

At  this  time  he  wrote  home  to  his  brother  William:  *<Six  days  ago 
I  arrived  at  this  place  from  ray  establishment,  two  hundred  miles  above 
on  the  Missouri.  My  mare  is  with  you  at  Hamihon,  having  two  colts. 
I  wish  you  to  give  one  to  brother  Joim,  the  other  to  your  son  James, 
and  the  mare  to  your  wife.  If  I  posses-scd  anything  more  but  mv  .;un, 
I  would  tlirow  it  into  the  river  or  give  it  away,  as  1  intend  to  begin  the 
woriil  anew  to-morrow." 

At  that  time  the  expedition  to  the  moulli  uf  the  ColumbiA  river  wai 
like  going  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
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Frequent  mention  is  made  of  McClellan  in  Irving's  Astoria;  in  fact, 
the  distinguished  author  has  therein  inunortalized  the  scout.    He  thus 

describes  his  hero:  "McClellan  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  had  been 
a  partisan  under  General  Wayne,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
fiery  spirit  and  reckless  daring,  and  most  marvelous  stories  were  told  of 
his  exploits.  His  frame  was  meagre  but  muscular,  showing  strength, 
activity  and  iron  firmness.  His  eyes  were  dark,  deep-set  and  piercing. 
He  was  reckless,  fearless,  but  of  impetuous  and  souk  limes  uugovernable 
temper.'* 

We  need  not  mention  all  the  adventures  and  vicissitudes  he  i^assed 
through  on  that  long  and  perilous  excursion,  lasting  several  years,  but 
will  only  condense  one  passage  from  Irving's  cliarming  book;  to  show 
the  obstina^  and  fearless,  independent  spirit  of  the  man. 

When  Mr.  Reed  determined  to  make  an  expedition  to  the  States, 
McClellan,  who  was  very  decided  and  self-willed,  concluded  to  go  with 
it.  The  expedition  had  terrible  times  with  the  Indians,  and  was  com* 
pletely  1  roken  Up.  Robert  Stuart  afterwards  started,  with  four  trusty, 
well-tried  men  as  guides  and  hunters.  McClellan  again  determined  to 
join  the  return  party,  and  set  out  from  Astoria  on  the  28th  of  June, 
181 3.  After  ascending  the  Columbia  for  ninety  miles,  one  of  the  hunt- 
ers became  insane,  and  had  to  be  sent  back  in  charge  of  Indians.  The 
remaining  six  went  uj)  llie  river  slowly  and  painfully  for  six  hundred 
miles,  and,  on  July  31st,  struck  off,  on  horseback,  for  the  overland  jour- 
ney. 

They  soon  found  themselves  approaching  the  fatal  region  of  the  Snake 
river,  and  had  not  long  proceeded  on  those  craggy  wastes  and  wilds,  ere 
they  found  themselves  among  baked  and  naked  hills,  without  water,  a 
burning  sky  above  and  a  parched  desert  beneath.  Their'sufterings  from 
thirst  became  intense.  They  toiled  and  struggled  on  and  on,  and  on 
September  xsth,  were  surrounded  with  insolent  and  hostile  Crow  In- 
dians,  who  dogged  the  party  for  six  days,  and  finally  succeeded  in  steal- 
ing and  driving  off  every  horse  they  had.  They  were  now  on  foot,  in 
a  barren  wiM  rr.css,  liaving  a  journey  of  two  thousand  miles  before 
tiiem,  and  the  dantjcr  of  starvation  imminent.  Their  adventures  were 
exceedingly  perilous  and  interesting,  l»ut  we  must  hurry  on. 

They  soon  built  some  rafts  and  embarked  on  Mad  river,  and  kept 
along  for  six  days  longer,  when  a  landing  w;ls  effected  and  preparations 
made  to  resume  the  journey  on  foot.  Ivach  had  a  pack  of  about  twenty 
pounds  of  jerked  meat.  Their  march  was  slow  and  toilsome,  along  the 
base  of  a  mountain.  Discovering  Indian  sign,  however,  a  consultation 
ivas  held,  and  it  was  thought  prudent,  in  order  to  avoid  wandering 
parties  of  Indians,  to  strike  directly  across  the  mountains. 
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This  counsel  vvai  iu(lit;iiantly  derided  by  McClellan  as  pusillanimous. 
Impatient  and  iiot-headed  at  all  times,  iic  was  now  made  more  irascible 
by  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  and  the  condition  of  his  feet)  which  were 
chafed  and  tore.  He  cooM  wot  endure  &dng  a  lofty  and  craggy  moiuh 
tain,  and  swore  he  would  rather  cope  with  all  the  Blackfeet  in  the  ooun- 

He  was  overruled,  however,  and  the  party  began  to  ascend,  striving, 
with  the  ardor  of  young  men,  who  8hould.be  first  up.  McClellan,  who 
was  double  the  age  of  most  of  his  companions,  soon  be^n  to  lose 

breath  and  fall  in  the  rear.  It  now  became  his  turn,  too,  to  carry  the 
old  beaver  trap.  Piqued  and  irritated,  he  suddenly  came  to  a  halt, 
swore  he  would  not  carry  it  any  further,  and  jerked  it  halfway  down  the 
hill.  He  was  offered,  in  place  of  it,  a  package  of  dried  meat,  but  this 
he  scornfully  threw  upon  the  ground.  They  might  carry  it,  he  said, 
who  needed  it,  but  for  his  part,  he  could  provi<le  his  daily  food  with  his 
rifle.  He  conchnkd  l)y  turning  directly  off  from  the  party  and  keep- 
ing along  the  skirt  of  the  mountam,  leaving  those,  he  said,  to  climb 
rocks  who  were  afraid  of  Indians.  ' 

McClellan  Alon£  in  a  Desert — Reduced  to  Starvatiok. 

In  vain  the  rashness  of  his  course  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himself.  He  rejected  such  counsels  as 
craven.  He  turned  a  6ea{  ear  to  every  remonstrance,  and  kept  on  his 
willful  and  solitary  way. 

Strange  instance  of  perverseness  in  this  odd  character  thus  to  fling 
himself  off  amid  those  savage  wilds,  where  not  only  solitude  must  have 
been  insnpportably  dismal,  but  where  every  step  was  full  of  peril.  Mc- 
Clellan, however,  was  a  man  of  peculiar  temper,  ungovernable  in  his 
will,  of  a  courage  that  absolutely  knew  no  fear  and  somewliat,  too,  of  a 
braggart  spirit,  that  took  special  pride  in  doing  desperate  and  hair- 
bralued  things.  Stuart  and  his  party  pursued  their  course.  When  on  the 
mountain  they  could  descry  McClellan  pushing  his  own  solitary  route. 

Ten  days  after  they  encamped  on  a  small  stream  where  tlusy  met 
trsces  of  McQellan,  who  was  still  keeping  ahead  of  them  through  those 
desolate  mountains.  They  found  the  embers  of  the  fire  by  which. he 
had  slept  and  the  remains  of  a  wolf  on  which  he  had  supped.  He  had 
fared  better  than  they,  for  they  had  nothing  to  eat.  The  next  night 
the  famishing  wanderers  perceived  a  large  smoke  to  the  southeast,  and 
such  was  their  dread  of  starvation  that  they  joyfiiUy  forged  ahead, 
thinking  it  an  Indian  encampment. 

Le  Claire,  a  Canadian,  was  dispatched  to  reconnoitre,  while  they  lay 
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down  supperiea  to  deep.  Next  daj  they  saw  Le  Claire  approaching, 
with  no  news  except  from  that  strange  wanderer  McClellan.  It  was  his 
encampment  which  had  taken  fire  while  he  was  absent  fishing.  He, 
too,  was  in  a  forlorn  condition,  and  had  wandered  twelve  days  with  scaroe 
anything  to  eat.  He  had  been  ill,  wayworn,  sick  at  heart,  yet  still  lie 
kept  on,  but  now  his  strength  and  stubbornness  were  both  exhausted, 
and  he  said  he  would  wait  at  his  camp  until  the  rest  came  up. 

When  they  reached  the  spot,  they  found  the  old  scout  lying  on  a 
parcel  of  withered  grass,  wasted  to  a  skeleiun  and  so  feeble  that  he  could 
scarcely  raise  his  head  to  speak.  They  had  no  food  for  him,  but  they 
urged  him  to  riee  and  go  with  them.  He  shook  his  head.  It  was  all  in 
Tain.  He  argued  he  might  as  well  stay  and  die  where  he  was.  At 
length  Uiey  got  him  on  his  legs,  carried  his  rifle  and  effects  and  cheered 
and  aided  him  forward. 

They  proceeded  about  seventeen  miles  and  were  preparing  to  lie 
down  to  sleep  when  Le  Claire,  gaunt  and  wild  with  hunger,  approached 
Stuart,  gun  in  hand,  and  urged  that  it  was  vain  to  go  further  without 
food,  and  proposed  that  lots  should,  be  cast  and  one  should  die  to  save 
the  rest,  and  adding,  as  an  inducement  for  Stuart  to  assent,  that  he,  as 
leader,  should  be  exempt  from  the  lot.  Stuart  was  shocked,  and 
attempted  to  reason  with  the  man,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  snatching 
up  his  rifle,  he  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  ever  proposed  such  a  thing 
agam.  TI^c  man  was  cowed,  begged  pardon  and  promised  never  to  so 
offend  again.  • 

We  need  not  follow  them  on  their  mournful  route.  They  traveled 
on  thus  until  the  sd  of  November,  when  they  came  to  a  xiver  bottom, 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  willow  and  trees  for  fuel  and  shelter, 
and  plenty  of  game  about.  Here  they  made  their  Winter  camp,  and 
in  the  course  of  only  two  days,  killed  thurty-two  buffido,  and  the  next 
day  fifteen  more  firaun  a  herd  which  tramped  right  through  their  en- 
campment. They  now  built  a  comfortable  cabin,  and  new  clothes  were 
made  from  the  deer  skins  so  abundautly  brought  in.  They  made  the 
mountains  echo  with  their  rifles,  and  in  two  days  more,  killed  twenty- 
eight  big-horns  and  black-tailed  deer. 

The  party  now  commenced  to  live  like  fighting  cocks,  and  enjoyed 
their  repose  for  several  weeks,  when,  alas!  (stc  gloria  transit  muruii^ 
one  morning,  at  daybreak,  they  were  startled  by  a  ravage  yelp,  and  peep- 
ing out,  they  beheld  several  Indian  warriors  among  the  trees,  all  armed 
and  painted  for  war.  McClellan  w.xs  just  at  home  in  an  Indian  scrim- 
mage. He  had  taken  his  gun  apart  the  evening  before,  and  while  now 
putting  it  together  with  all  haste,  he  proposed  they  should  break  out 
the  day  from  between  the  logs  of  their  cabin,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fire  at 
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the  istraden.  Not  a  word  was  attend  by  the  rest,  but  all  sHently 
slung  their  horns  and  pouches  and  prepared  .for  battle. 

Stuart  thought  best,  however,  to  first  try  the  effect  of  a  parley,  so, 
holding  his  rifle  in  one  hand  and  extending  the  other  to  him  who  looted 

as  if  he  were  leader,  he  boldly  advanced.  The  Indian  chief  took  the 
proffered  hand,  an  !  d\  his  men  did  the  same.  It  now  appeared  the} 
were  a  war  party  of  Arapahoes  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  Crow's.  This 
party  of  twenty  three  remained  two  whole  days,  being  Hberally  feasted 
by  the  whites,  but  no  sooner  had  they  gone  when  the  luckless  travelers 
held  council.  On  one  side  of  thcni  were  tlieir  old  enemies,  the  Crows, 
and  on  the  other  the  Arapahoes,  no  less  dangerous  freebooters.  The 
security  of  their  cabin  was  at  an  end,  and  with  it  all  their  dreanas  of  a 
quiet  and  coscy  Winter.  It  wr^s  reluctantly  concluded  to  abandon  their 
princely  quarters  and  to  turn  out  upon  the  plains  again,  now  covered 
widi  snow. 

For  fourteen  days  they  straggled  on.  The  snow  lay  fifteen  inches 
deep.  No  game,  but  miserable,  broken-down  bull  bufl^o.  At  length 
they  came  to  an  immense  plain,  with  no  vestige  of  timber  or  living 
animal.  Here  their  hearts  failed  them.  The  river  on  which  they  were, 
they  judged  to  be  the  Platte,  but  to  go  on  at  that  season  was  dangerous 
in  the  extreme.  It  was  at  length  concluded  to  retrace  their  last  three 
days'  journey  of  seventy-seven  miles  to  a  place  where  they  had  ob- 
served botli  timber  and  abundance  of  game.  Tliey  reached  the  spot. 
Herds  of  buffalo  were  scattered  about  the  neighboring  prairie,  and  a 
shed  was  put  up  and  plenty  of  game  killed. 

They  were  fortunate  in  this  em  ampment,  for  the  Winter  passed  with- 
out anything  to  molest.  They  shaped  two  larire  canoes,  and,  as  Spring 
opened,  prepared  to  embark.  'i'Lcy  trie^l  luaigation,  but  the  water 
was  too  shallow,  and  they  had  to  go  afoot  again.  Their  future  travels, 
though  interesting,  had  nothing  very  remarkable  about  them.  They 
struck  the  Missouri,  embarked  oh  its  rapid  and  turbid  bosons  and  on 
April  30th,  having  been  ten  months  making  their  toilsome  and  perilous 
return  expedition,  they  arrived  safely  at  St.  I^ouis. 

Their  return  created  quite  a  sensation,  as  it  was  the  liitt  news  fimn 
Hunt's  party  in  his  adventurous  expedition  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. But  so  many  hardships  and  privations  liad  broken  down  the  iron 
constitution  of  the  once  agile  and  hardy  scout.  He  never  recovered 
from  that  extraordinary  seri<:^  of  wilderness  tramps.  He  settled  at 
Cape  Girnnlean.  V-nt  tlic  decline  of  his  health  was  SO  rapid  that  he  dw4 
towards  the  end  ul  iiii^,  aged  over  6fty« 
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A  SERIES  OF  THRILLING  EVENTS. 
AimEiiTUMS  OP  May,  Johnston,  FLinn  and  Skvia 

In  vain  t  dw  lids  of  We  flom  on. 

On  the  daring  hunters'  track, 
And  not  the  IndiAHs'  high  cmpriM 
Cm  tim  the  current  ttadk.— >(lliM». 

Mr.  John  May,  a  gentleman  of  Virginia  and  surveyor  of  Kentucky 
lands,  had  l>ecoine  so  extensively  involved  in  business  as  to  require  the 
aid  of  a  clcik.  In  1789  he  eni]jloyed  Charles  Johnston,  a  young  man 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age.  Johnston  accompanied  his  employer  to 
Kentucky  in  the  Summer  of  '89 ;  returned  to  Virginia  in  the  Autumn 
of  the  nme  year,  aod  in  February,  1 790,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
tain to  Kentucky,  in  order  to  complete  the  business  which  had  been 
left  unfinished  on  the  former  trip.  Heretofore  they  had  traveled  by 
land,  bat  on  the  present  occasion.  May  determined  to  descend  the  Great 
Kanawha  and  Ohio  by  water. 

They,  accoidingly,  traveled  by  the  usual  route  to  Green  Briar  court 
house,  where  the  town  of  Lewisburg  has  since  been  built,  and  from 
thence  crossed  the  wilderness  which  lay  between  that  point  and  the  Great 
Kanawha.  After  sulTering  much  from  t!ie  weather,  which  was  intensely 
cold,  they  at  length  reached  Kelly's  station  upon  the  Kmawha,  from 
which  point  May  proposed  to  embark.  Having  purchased  a  boat,  such 
as  was  then  used  for  the  navigation  of  the  western  waters,  they  em- 
barked in  company  with  Mr.  Jacob  Skylcs,  a  gentleman  of  Virginia, 
who  had  at  that  lime  a  stock  of  dry  goods  intended  for  I^exington,  and 
without  any  accident,  in  the  course  of  a  few  da>'s,  they  arrived  at  Point 
Pleasant.  Here  there  was  an  accession  to  their  number  of  three  per- 
•iMis,  a  man  named  Flinn  and  two  sisteiBof  the  name  of  Fleming.  Flinn 
was  a  hardy  borderer,  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  all  the  dangers  of 
the  frontiers,  and  the  two  Misses  Fleming  were  women  of  low  station. 
They  were  all  natives  of  Pittsburgh  and  were  on  their  way  to  Kentucky. 
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At  Point  Pleasant  they  learned  that  roving  bands  of  Indians  WcW 
rnnstantly  hovering  upon  either  bank  of  tlie  Ohio,  and  were  in  the  habit 
ol  decoying  boats  ashore  under  various  pretences,  and  murdering  or 
taking  captives  all  who  were  on  board ;  so  that,  upon  leaving,  they  de- 
termined that  no  considerations  should  induce  them  to  approach  eiktief 
■here,  but,  steeling  their  hearts  against  every  entreaty,  they  would  reso- 
lutely keep  the  middle  of  t!ie  current  and  leave  distressed  individuals  to 
shift  for  themselves.  The  Spring  fresliet  was  at  its  height  at  the  time 
of  their  embarkation,  and  their  boat  was  wafted  rapidly  down  the 
stream.  There  was  no  occasion  to  use  the  side  oars,  and  it  was  only 
necessary  for  one  to  watch  at  the  steering  oar,  in  order  to  keep  the  boat 
in  the  current 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  when  near  the  junction  of  the  Scioto, 
they  were  awakened  at  daylight  by  Flinn,  whose  turn  it  was  to  watch, 
and  infonned  that  danger  was  at  hand.  All  sprang  to  their  feet,  and 
hastened  ujion  deck.  The  cause  of  Flinn's  alarm  was  quickly  evident. 
Far  down  the  river  a  smoke  was  seen,  ascending  in  thick  wreaths  a^wve 
the  trees,  and  floaling  in  thinner  masses  over  the  bed  of  the  river.  They 
perceived  that  it  could  only  proceed  from  a  large  fire.  As  the  boat 
drifted  on,  it  became  evident  that  the  fire  was  upon  the  Ohio  shore,  and 
it  was  determined  to  put  over  to  the  opposite  side.  Before  this  could 
be  done,  however,  two  white  men  ran  down  upon  the  beach,  and  clasp- 
ing their  hands  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  implored  the  crew  to  take 
them  on  board.  They  declared  that  they  had  been  taken  by  a  party  of 
tndians  in  Kennedy's  Bottom,  a  lew  days  before — had  been  conducted 
across  the  Ohio,  and  had  just  effected  their  escape.  They  added,  that 
the  enemy  was  in  close  pursuit  of  them,  and  that  their  death  was  cer^ 
tain,  unless  admitted  on  board. 

Resolute  in  tln  ir  purpose,  on  no  account  to  leave  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  strongly  suspecting  the  suppliants  of  treachery,  the  party 
paiil  no  attention  to  their  entreaties,  but  steadily  pursued  their  course 
down  the  river,  and  were  soon  considerably  aheatl  of  tlicm.  The  two 
white  men  now  ran  down  the  bank,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  couise  of 
the  boat,  and  their  entreaties  were  changed  into  the  most  piercing  cries 
and  lamentations  upon  perceiving  the  obstinacy  with  which  their  request 
was  disregarded.  The  obduracy  of  the  crew  soon  began  to  relax.  Flinn 
and  the  two  females,  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  undervalue  danger 
from  the  Indians,  earnestly  insisted  upon  going  ashore  and  relieving  the 
white  men,  and  even  the  incredulity  of  May  began  to  yield.  May  called 
to  them  from  the  deck  of  the  boat,  where  he  stood,  and  demanded  the 
cause  of  the  large  fire,  the  smoke  of  which  had  caused  so  mudi  alarm. 
The  white  men  positively  denied  that  there  was  any  fire  near  them. 
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This  falsehood  was  so  palpable,  that  May's  former  suspicion  returned 
with  additional  force,  and  he  positively  insisteil  upon  continuing  their 
course  without  paying  the  sligiitest  attention  to  the  request  of  the  men. 

This  resolution  was  firmly  seconded  by  Johnston  and  Skyles,  and 
as  vehemently  opposed  by  Flinn  and  the  Miaies  Fleming.  Flinn  uiged 
that  the  men  gave  every  evidence  of  real  distress  which  oould  be 
required,  and  recounted,  too,  many  particular  circumstances  attending 
their  capture  and  escape,  <o  give  color  to  the  suspicion  that  their  story 
was  invented  for  the  occasion,  and  added  that  it  wonld  be  a  burning 
shame  to  them  and  theirs  forever,  if  they  should  permit  two  country- 
men to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  savages  when  so  slight  a  risk  on  their  part 
would  suffice  to  relieve  them.  lie  acknowledged  that  they  had  lied  ia 
relation  to  the  fire,  but  declared  himself  satisfied  that  it  was  only  be- 
cause they  were  fearful  of  acknowledging  the  truth,  lest  the  crew  should 
siisj>ect  that  Indians  were  concealed  in  the  vicinity.  The  controversy 
V)erame  warm,  and  during  its  progress  the  boat  drifted  so  far  below  the 
men,  that  they  ai'i)eared  to  relinquish  their  pursuit  in  despair. 

At  this^  time  ¥\\nn  nuide  a  second  proposed,  which,  according  to  his 
method  of  reasoning,  cuuld  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  slightest 
risk  to  any  one  but  hhnself.  They  were  now  more  than  a  mile  below 
the  pursuers.  He  proposed  that  May  should  only  touch  the  hostile 
shore  long  enough  to  permit  him  to  jump  out.  That  it  was  impossible 
for  Indians  (even  admitting  that  they  were  at  hand)  to  arrive  in  time 
to  arrest  the  boat,  and  even  should  any  appear,  they  could  immediately 
put  off  from  shore  and  abandon  him  to  his  fate.  That  he  was  confident 
of  being  able  to  outrun  the  red  devils,  if  tliey  saw  him  first,  and  was 
equally  confident  of  being  able  to  see  them  as  soon  as  they  could  see 
biro.  May  remonstrated  against  so  unnecessary  an  exposure — but  Flinn 
was  inflexible,  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  boat  was  directed  to  the- shore. 
They  quickly  discovered,  what  ought  to  have  been  known  before,  that 
they  could  not  float  as  swiftly  alter  leaving  the  current  as  while  borne 
long  by  it,  and  they  were  nearly  double  the  time  in  making  th  ■  shure 
that  they  had  calculated  upon.  When  within  reach  Flinn  leaped  icar- 
K'ssly  upon  the  hostile  bank,  antl  the  boat  grated  upon  the  sand.  At 
that  moment  five  or  six  savages  ran  up  out  of  breath,  from  the  adjoin- 
ing woods,  and  seising  Flinn,  began  to  fire  upon  the  boat's  crew.  John- 
ston and  Skyles  sprung  to  their  arms,  in  order  to  return  the  fire,  while 
May,  seising  an  oar,  attempted  to  regain  the  current.  Fresh  Indians 
arrived,  however,  in  such  rapid  succesrion,  that  the  beach  was  quickly 
crowded  by  them,  and  May  called  out  to  his  companions  to  cease  firing 
and  come  to  the  oais.  This  was  done,  but  it  was  too  late. 
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DiCor  SuccissruL  amd'thk  Boat  Captured  by  Savagcs. 

The  river  was  very  high,  and  their  clumsy  and  unwieldy  boat  had  be- 
come enlaiigleil  in  the  boughs  of  the  trees  which  hung  over  the  water, 
%o  that  after  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  get  her  off,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  attempt  in  des|)air.  During  tiie  wl\oIe  of  luj 
time  the  Indians  were  pourmg  a  heavy  fire  into  the  boat,  at  a  distance 
nut  exceeding  ten  paces.  Their  horses,  of  which  they  had  a  great 
number  on  board,  had  broken  Wir  halters,  and,  mad  with  terror,  were 
plunging  80  furiously  as  to  expose  them  to  a  danger  scarcely  lea 
dreadful  than  that  which  menaced  them  from  shore.  In  addition  to 
this,  none  of  them  had  ever  beheld  a  hostile  Indian  before,  (with  the 
exception  of  May,)  and  the  furious  gestures  and  appalling  yells  of  the 
enemy  struck  a  terror  to  their  hearts  which  almost  deprived  them  of 
their  faculties.  Seeing  it  impossible  to  extricate  themselves,  they  all 
lay  down  upon  their  faces,  in  such  parts  of  the  boat  as  would  best  pro- 
tect them  fiom  the  horses,  and  awaited  in  passive  helplessness  the  ap- 
proach of  the  conrjuerors.  Tlie  enemy,  however,  still  declined  board- 
ing, and  contented  themselves  with  ])ouring  in  an  incessant  fire,  by 
which  all  the  horses  were  killed,  and  which  at  length  began  to  grow 
fatal  to  the  crew.  One  of  the  females  received  a  ball  in  her  mouth, 
/  which  had  passed  immediately  over  Johnston's  head,  and  almost  instantly 

expired.  Skylcs,  immediately  afterwards,  was  severely  wounded  in 
both  shoulders,  the  ball  striking  the  right  shoulder  blade  and  ranging 
transversely  along  his  back.  The  fire  seemed  to  grow  hotter  every 
moment,  when,  at  length.  May  arose  and  waved  his  night  cap  above  h^ 
head  as  a  signal  of  surrender.  He  instantly  received  a  ball  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  forehead  and  fell  perfectly  dead  by  the  side  of  Johnston, 
covering  him  with  his  blood. 

Now,  at  last,  the  enemy  ventured  to  board.  Tlirowing  themselves 
into  the  water,  with  tlieir  tomahawks  in  their  hands,  a  dozen  or  twenty 
swam  to  the  I  nat  and  began  to  climb  the  sides.  Johnston  stood  ready 
to  do  the  honors  of  the  boat,  and,  presenting  his  hand  to  each  Indian 
in  succession,  he  helped  them  over  the  si<le  to  the  number  of  twenty. 
Nothing  could  appear  more  cordial  than  the  meeting.  Each  In<lian 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  with  the  usual  salutation  of  "  How  de  do,"  in 
passable  En-lish,  while  Johnston  encountered  every  visitor  with  an  af- 
fectionate squeeze  and  a  forced  smile  in  which  terror  struggled  with 
civility.  The  Indians  then  passed  on  to  Skyles  and  the  mirriving  Miss 
Fleming,  where  the  demonstrations  of  mutual  joy  were  not  quite  so 
lively.  Skylcs  was  writhing  under  a  painful  wound,  and  the  girl  was 


sitting  by  the  dead  body  of  her  sister.  Having  shaken  hands  with  all 
their  captives  the  Indians  proceeded  to  scalp  the  dead,  which  waa 
done  with  great  coolness,  and  the  reeking  scalps  were  stretched  and 
prepared  upon  hoops  for  the  usual  process  of  drying,  immediately 
before  the  eyes  of  the  survivors. 

The  boat  was  then  drawn  ashore,  and  its  contents  examined  with 
fCreat  greediness.  Poor  Skylcs,  in  addition  to  the  pain  of  his  wounds, 
was  compelled  to  witness  the  'total  destruction  of  his  property  by  the 
hand  of  these  greedy  spoilers,  who  tossed  his  silks,  cambric  and  broad- 
cloth into  the  dirt  with  the  most  reckless  indiCTerenoe.  At  length  they 
stumbled  upon  a  keg  of  whiskey.  The  prize  was  eagerly  seized  and 
everything  else  abandoned.  The  Indian  who  had  found  it  carried  It 
ashore,  and  was  followed  by  the  rest  with  tumultuous  delight.  A  large 
fire  nearly  fifty  feet  long  was  kindled,  and  victors  and  vanquished  in- 
discriminately huddled  around  it.  As  yet  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  strip  the  prisoners,  but,  unfortunately,  Johnston  was  handsomely 
dressed  in  a  broadcloth  surtout,  red  vest,  fine  rufiled  shirt  and  a  new 
pair  of  boots.  The  Indians  began  to  eye  him  attcntis oly,  and  at 
length  one  of  them,  whose  name  he  afterwards  learned  was  Cliiek-a- 
tommo,  a  Shawnee  chief,  came  up  to  liitn,  and  ^avc  the  skirt  of  his  coat 
two  or  tliree  hard  pulls,  accompanied  by  several  gestures  which  were 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Johnston  stripped  off  his  coat,  and  very  politely 
handed  it  to  him.  His  red  waistcoat  was  now  exposed  to  full  view  and 
attracted  great  attention.  Chick-a-tommo  said,  *'  Ugh !  you  big  Cappa- 
tain  1"  Johnston  hastily  assured  him  that  he  was  mistaken,  that  he  was 
no  officer,  nor  had  any  connection  with  military  affairs  whatever. 

The  Indian  ihen  drew  himself  up,  pointed  with  his  finger  to  his  own 
breast, and  exclaimed,  "Me  CappatainI  all  dese,"  pointing  to  his 
men,  "  my  sogers  1"  The  red  waistcoat  accompanied  the  surtout,  and 
Johnston  quickly  stood  shivering  in  his  shirt  and  pantaloons.  An  old 
Indian  then  came  up  to  him,  and  placing  one  hand  upon  his  own  shirt  (a 
greasy,  filthy  garment,  which  had  not,  probably,  been  washed  for  six 
months)  and  the  other  upon  Johnston's  ru files,  cried  out,  in  English, 
"Swap!  Swap!"  at  the  same  time  giving  the  ruAlci  a  gentle  pull  with 
his  dirty  fmgers.  Johnston,  conquering  his  disgust  at  the  proposal,  was 
about  to  comply,  and  had  drawn  his  shirt  over  his  head,  wlien  it  was 
violently  pulled  back  by  another  Indian,  whose  name,  he  afterwards 
learned,  was  Tom  Lewis.  His  new  ally  then  reproached  the  other  In- 
dian severely  for  wishing  to  take  the  shirt  from  a  prisoner's  back  in 
such  cold  weather,  and  directly  afterwards  threw  his  own  blanket  over 
Johnston's  shoulders.  The  action  was  accompanied  by  a  look  so  fuU 
of  compassion  and  kindoessy  that  Johnston,  who  had  expected  fiur  dif- 
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ferent  treatment,  was  perfectly  a.>tonished.  He  now  saw  that  natire 
kindness  of  heart  and  generosity  of  feeling  were  by  no  means  rare  even 
among  savages. 

Tlie  two  white  men  wlio  had  decoyed  them  ashore,  and  whose  names 
where  Devine  and  Thomas,  now  appeared,  and  took  their  seats  by  the 
side  of  the  captives.  Sensible  of  the  reproach  to  which  they  hfld  ex* 
posed  themselves,  they  hastened  to  ofier  an  excuse  for  their  conduct. 
They  declared  that  they  really  had  been  taken  in  Kennedy's  Bottom  a 
few  days  before,  and  that  the  Indians  had  compelled  them,  by  threats 
of  instant  death  in  case  of  refusal,  to  act  as  they  had  done.  They  con- 
eluded  by  some  common-place  expressions  of  regret  for  the  calamity 
which  they  had  occasioned,  and  declared  that  their  own  misery  was  ag> 
gmvated  at  l^holding  diat  of  their  countrymen  I  In  short,  words  were 
cheap  with  them,  and  they  showered  them  out  in  profusion.  But  John- 
Bton  and  Skyles'  sufferings  had  been  and  still  were  too  severe  to  per- 
mit their  resentment  to  be  appf  ised  by  such  light  atonement.  Their 
suspicions  of  the  existence  ot  willful  and  mahgnant  treachery  on  the 
piirt  of  the  white  men,  (at  least  one  of  them,)  Avere  confirmed  by  the 
report  of  a  negro,  who  quickly  made  liis  appearance,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  taken  in  Kentucky  a  tew  days  before.  He  declared 
that  Thomas  liad  been  extremely  averse  to  having  any  share  in  tlie 
treachery,  but  had  been  overruled  by  Devine,  who  alone  had  planned, 
and  was  most  active  in  the  execution  of  the  project,  having  recdved  a 
promise  irom  the  Indians  that,  in  case  of  success,  lus  own  liberty 
should  be  restored  to  him.  This  report  has  been  amply  confirmee  by 
subsequent  testimony. 

In  a  few  minutes,  six  squaws,  most  of  them  very  old,  together  wiA 
two  white  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  came  down  to  the  fire,  and  seated 
themselves.  The  children  had  lately  been  taken  from  Kentucky. 
Skyles*  wound  now  became  excessively  painful,  and  Flinn,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  adventurous  life,  had  ])icked  up  some  knowledge  of  sur- 
gery, was  permitted  to  examine  it.  lie  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
make  an  incision,  which  was  done  very  neatly  with  a  razor.  An  old 
tquaw  then  woiihcd  the  wound,  and  having  caught  the  bloody  water  in 
a  tin  cup,  presented  it  to  Skyles,  and  requested  him  to  drink  it,  assur- 
ing him  that  it  would  greatly  accelerate  the  cure.  He  thought  it  musi 
prudent  to  comply. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  Indians  remained  silently  smoking 
or  lounging  around  the  fire.  No  sentinels  were  posted  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  surprise,  but  each  man's  gun  stood  immediately  behind  him,  with 
the  breech  resting  upon  the  ground,  and  the  barrel  supported  against 
a  small  pole,  placed  horisontally  upon  two  forks.   Upon  the  slightest 
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alarm,  every  man  could  have  laid  his  hand  upon  his  own  gun.  Tneir 
captors  were  composed  of  small  detachments  from  several  tribes.  Much 
the  greater  portion  belonged  to  the  Shawnees,  but  there  were  several 
Delawares,  Wyandois  and  a  few  wamlcring  Cherokees.  After  smoking, 
they  proceeded  to  the  division  of  their  prisoners.  Flinn  was  given  to 
a  Shawnee  warrior ;  Skyles  to  an  old,  crabbed,  ferocious  Indian  of  the 
lame  tribe,  whose  temper  was  sufficiently  e.xpressed  in  his  countenance, 
while  Johnston  was  assigned  to  a  young  Shawnee  chief,  whom  he  repre* 
tented  as  possessed  of  a  disposition  which  would  have  done  him  honor 
in  any  age  or  in  any  nation. 

l\\s  name  was  Messhawa,  and  -be  had  just  reached  the  a^  of  man- 
hood. His  person  was  tall,  and  expressive  rather  of  action  than 
strength;  his  air  was  noble,  and  his  countenance  mild,  open  and  peca- 
liarly  prepossessing.  He  evidently  possessed  great  influence  among 
fhosft  of  his  own  tribe,  which,  as  the  sccjuel  will  show,  he  exerted  with 
great  activity  on  the  side  of  humanity.  The  surviving  Miss  Fleming 
was  given  to  the  Cherokees,  while  the  Wyandots  and  the  Delawares  were 
not  allowed  to  sliare  in  the  distribution.  No  dissatisfaction,  however, 
was  expressed.  The  division  had  been  proclaimed  by  an  old  chief  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  a  brief  guttural  monosyllable  announced  their  concur- 
rence. After  the  distribution  of  their  captives,  Flinn,  Devine  and 
Thomas  were  ordered  to  prepare  four  additional  oars  for  the  boat 
which  they  had  taken,  as  they  had  determined  to  man  it,  and  assail 
such  other  boats  as  should  be  encountered  during  their  stay  on  the 
Ohio.  These  and  several  other  preparations  occupied  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

Canob  Captured  ahd  Six  Killbd — Exqtino  Coasb  and  Rbpulsi. 

On  the  next  morning  the  Indians  arose  early,  and  prepared  for  an 
encounter,  expecting,  as  usual,  tliat  boats  would  be  p;issing.  They 
dressed  tlveir  scalp  tufts  and  painted  their  faces  in  the  most  ap- 
proved manner  before  a  pocket  glass  whidi  each  carried  with  hira, 
grimacing  and  fro\vi;ing  in  order  to  drill  their  features  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  most  terrific  passions.  About  ten  o'clock  a  i  anoc  con- 
taining six  men  was  seen,  slowly  and  laboriously  ascending  the  river 
upon  the  Kentucky  shore.  All  the  prisoners  were  immediately  ordered 
to  descend  the  bank  to  the  water's  edge  and  decoy  the  canoe  vrithin 
reach  of  the  Indian  guns.  Johnston,  with  whatever  reluctance,  was 
compelled  to  accompany  the  rest.  Devine  on  this,  as  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, was  peculiarly  active  and  ingenious  in  stratagem^.  He  invented 
a  hunentable  story  of  their  canoe  having  been  overset  and  of  their  starv* 
3? 
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ing  condition*  destitute  as  they  were  of  either  guns  or  am.  It  was  with 
agony  that  Johnston  beheld  the  canoe  put  off  from  the  Kentucky  shore, 
and  move  rapidly  towards  them,  stni^^ng  with  the  powerful  curtent» 
which  bore  them  so  far  below  them  that  they  could  not  distinguish  the 
'  repeated  signs  which  Johnston  made,  warning  them  to  keep  ctL  The 
Indians  perceiving  how  far  the  canoe  was  driven  below  them,  ran  ra|^ 
idly  down  the  river,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  and  concealed  them 
selves  among  the  willows,  which  grew  in  thick  clusters  upon  the  bank. 
The  unsuspecting  canoemen  soon  drew  near,  and  when  within  sixty 
yards,  received  a  heavy  fire  which  killed  every  man  on  board.  Some 
fell  into  the  river,  and  overset  tiie  canoe,  which  drifted  rapidly  down 
the  current,  as  did  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  Indians  sprang  into 
the  water,  and  dragging  them  ashore,  tomahawked  two  of  tliem  who 
gave  some  signs  of  life,  and  scalped  the  wliole. 
.  Scarcely  had  this  been  done  when  a  more  splendid  booty  appeared  in 
view.  It  happened  that  Captain  Thomas  Maishall,  of  the  Virgiiua 
artillery,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  were  descending  the  Ohio,  hav- 
ing embarked  only  one  day  later  than  May.  They  had  three  boats, 
weakly  manned  but  heavily  ladened  with  horses  and  dry  goods,  in- 
tended for  Lexington.  About  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  second  day  of 
Johnston's  captivity,  the  little  flotilla  appeared  about  a  mile  above  the 
point  where  the  Indians  stood.  Instantly  all  was  bustle  and  activity. 
The  additional  oars  were  fixed  to  the  boat,  the  savages  sprang  on  board, 
and  the  prisoners  were  compelled  to  station  themselves  at  the  oars,  and 
were  threatened  with  death  unless  they,  used  their  utmost  exertions  to 
bring  them  alongside  of  the  enemy.  The  three  boats  came  down  very 
rapidly,  and  were  soon  immediately  opposite  their  enemy.  The  Indians 
opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  them,  and  stimulated  their  rowers  to  their  ut- 
most efforts.  The  boats  became  quickly  aware  of  their  danger,  and  a 
warm  contest  of  dcill  and  strength  took  place.  There  was  an  interval 
of  one  hundrell  yards  between  each  of  the  three  boats  in  vidw.  The 
hindmost  was  for  a  time  in  great  danger.  Having  but  one  pairof  oaii^ 
and  bemg  weakly  manned,  she  was  unable  to  compete  with  the  Indiao 
boat,  which  greatly  outnumbered  her  both  in  oars  and  men. 

The  Indians  quickly  came  within  rifle  shot,  and  swept  the  deck  with 
an  incessant  fire,  which  rendered  it  extremely  dangerous  fi^r  any  of  the 
crew  to  show  themselves.  Captain  Marshall  was  on  board  the  hind- 
most boat,  and  maintained  his  position  at  the  steering  oar  in  defiance 
of  the  shower  of  balls  which  flew  around  him.  He  stood  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
with  a  red  silk  liandkerchief  bound  around  his  head,  which  afforded  a 
fair  mark  to  the  enemy,  and  steered  the  boat  witli  eijual  steadiness  an  ' 
skill,  while  tlie  crew  below  relieved  each  otlier  at  the  oars.    'I'm  encu.^ 
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lost  grounf!  from  two  circumstances.  In  their  eagerness  to  overtake 
the  whites  they  had  left  the  current,  and  attempted  to  cut  across  the 
river  from  point  to  point,  in  order  to  shorten  the  distance.  In  doing 
so,  however,  they  lost  the  force  of  the  current,  and  quickly  found 
themselves  dropping  astern. 

In  adtlitiun  to  this,  liie  wliiies  conducted  themselves  with  great  cool- 
ness and  dexterity.  The  second  boat  waited  for  the  hindmost,  and  re- 
ceived her  crew  on  board,  abandoning  the  goods  and  horses,  without 
scruple,  to  the  enemy.  Being  now  more  strongly  manned,  she  shot 
rapidly  ahead,  and  quickly  overtook  the  foremost  boat,  which,  in  like 
manner,  received  her  crew  on  board,  abandoning  the  cargo  as  before, 
and,  having  six  pair  of  oais  and  being  powerfully  manned,  she  was 
soon  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  shot  The  chase  lasted  more 
than  an  hour.  For  the  first  half  hour  the  fate  of  the  hindmost  boat 
hung  in  mournful  suspense,  and  Johnston,  with  agony,  looked  forward 
to  the  probability  of  its  capture.  The  prisoners  were  compelled  to  labor 
hard  at  the  oars,  but  they  took  care  never  to  pull  together,  and  by  every 
moans  in  their  power  endeavored  to  favor  the  escape  of  their  friends. 

At  length  the  Indians  abandoned  the  pursuit  and  turned  their  whole 
sittenlion  to  the  buais  which  had  been  deserted.  The  booty  surpassed 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Several  fine  horses  were  on  board, 
ami  flour  and  chocolate  in  profusion.  Another  keg  of  whiskey  was 
found  and  excited  the  same  immoderate  joy  as  at  first  It  was  unani* 
mously  determined  to  regale  themselves  in  a  regular  feast,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  car^  their  resolution  into  effect.  A  large  kettle  of 
chocolate  and  sugar,  of  which  the  sugar  formed  the  greater  part,  was 
set  upon  the  fire,  which  an  old  squaw  stirred  with  a  dirty  stick.  John* 
ston  was  promoted  on  the  spot  to  the  rank  of  cook,  and  received  orders 
to  bake  a  number  of  flour  cakes  in  the  fire.  A  deer  skin,  wliich  had 
served  for  a  saddle  blanket,  and  was  most  disgustingly  stained  by  having 
been  applied  to  a  horse's  sore  back,  was  given  him  as  a  tray,  and  being 
repeatedly  ordered  to  "make  haste,"  be  entered  upon  his  new  office 
with  great  zeal. 

By  mixing  a  large  portion  of  sugar  with  some  dumplings,  which  he 
boiled  in  chocolate,  he  so  delighted  the  palates  of  the  Indians,  that  they 
were  eniliUMasiic  in  their  praises,  and  announced  their  intention  of  keep- 
ing him  in  his  present  capacity  as  long  as  he  remained  with  ihcm.  The 
two  kegs,  which  had  been  carefully  guarded,  were  now  produced,  and 
the  mirth  began  to  border  on  the  '*^t  and  furious.**  A  select  band, 
as  usual,  remauned  sober,  in  order  to  maintain  order  and  guard  against 
surprise,  but  the  prisoners  were  invited  to  get  drunk  with  their  red 
Uiotbecs.  Johnston  and  Skyles  declined  the  invitation,  but  FHnn,  with* 
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ont  waiting  to  be  adced  twice»  Joined  the  revelen,  and  looii  became  ti 
drunk  as  any  of  them.  In  this  situation  he  entered  into  ft  hot  dispute 
with  an  Indian,  which,  after  much  abuse  on  both  sides,  terminated  in 
blows,  an  l  h's  antagonist  received  a  sad  battering.  Several  of  his  tribe 
drew  thc!r  knives  and  rushed  upon  Flinn  with  fury,  but  were  restrained 
amid  pc.ils  of  laughter  by  the  others,  who  declared, that  flinn  had 
proved  himself  a  man,  and  should  have  fair  play. 

In  tlie  meantime,  Johnston  and  Skyles  had  been  V>onnd  and  removed 
to  a  convenient  distance  from  the  drinking  party,  with  the  double  de- 
sign of  saving  tlieir  lives,  and  guardhig  escape.  While  lying  in  this 
manner,  ar.d  totally  unable  to  help  tlicuisclves,  they  beheld,  with  terror, 
one  of  the  revelers  staggering  touardii  them,  with  a  drawn  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  muttering  a  profusion  of  drunken  curses.  He  stopped  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  them,  and  harangued  them  with  great  vehemence  for 
nearly  a  minute,  until  lie  had  worked  himself  up  into  a  state  of  Insane 
fury,  when  suddenly  uttering  a  startling  yell,  he  sprang  upon  the  pros- 
trate body  of  Skyles  and  seising  him  by  the  hair  endeavored  to  scalp 
him.  Fortunately  he  was  too  much  intoxicated  to  exert  his  usual  dex- 
terity, and  before  l  e  1;,'  I  surrcr  ^.''1  in  I'.is  ilesign,  the  guard  ran  up  at 
full  speed  and  seizing  him  by  the  shoulders,  hurled  him  violently  back- 
wards to  the  distance  of  several  yards.  The  dnmken  beast  rolled  upon 
the  ground,  and  with  difficulty  recovering  his  feet,  staggered  off,  mut- 
tering curses  against  the  white  man,  the  guard,  himself,  and  the  whole 
world.  Skyles  had  only  felt  the  point  of  the  knife,  but  had  given  up 
his  seal])  for  lost,  and  rul)bcd  the  crf)\vn  of  his  head  several  times  with 
feverish  apprehension,  before  he  could  be  satisfied  tlmt  his  scalp  was 
still  safe.  , 

Johnston  Bothered  by  a  Cow — Thb  Gams  of  "Nosey.** 

No  other  incident  occurred  during  the  night,  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  Indians  separated.  Those  to  whom  Flinn  belonged  re- 
mained at  the  river,  in  expectation  of  intercepting  other  boats,  wfaDe 
Johnston's  party  struck  through  the  wilderness,  in  a  steady  divectioDf 
for  their  towns.  During  their  first  day's  march  he  afforded  much 
amusement  to  his  Qaptors.  In  the  boat  abandoned  by  Captain  Mar- 
shall, they  found  a  tnilch  cow,  haltered  in  the  usual  manner.  Upon 
leaving  the  river,  they  committed  her  to  the  care  of  Johnston,  requiring 
liim  to  lead  her  by  the  halter.  Being  totally  unaccustomed  to  this 
method  of  traveling,  she  proved  very  refractory  and  perplexed  him  ex- 
ceedingly. W'iieii  he  look  one  side  of  a  tree,  she  re-^ularly  chose  the 
Other.    Whenever  he  attempted  to  lead  her,  she  planted  her  feet  firmljr 
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before  her,  and  refused  to  move  a  step.  When  he  strove  to  drivte  her, 
die  ran  off  into  the  bushes,  dragging  him  after  her,  to  the  no  small 
injaiy  of  his  peison  and  dress.  The  Indians  were  in  a  roar  of  laughter 
throughout  the  whole  day,  and  appeared  highly  to  enjoy  his  peiplexity. 

At  night  they  arrived  at  a  small  encampment,  where  they  had  left 
their  women  and  children. '  Here,  to  his  great  joy,  Johnston  was  re- 
iieved  of  his  cliarge,  and  saw  her  slaughtered  with  the  utmost  gratifica^ 
tion.  At  night,  he  suffered  severely  by  the  absence  of  the  bentvoient 
Messhawa,  to  whose  charge,  as  we  have  already  stated,  he  had  been  com- 
mitted. The  Indians  were  apprehensive  of  pursuit,  and  directed  Me?;- 
shawa,  at  the  head  of  several  warriors,  up  to  the  rear,  to  give  them 
seasonable  warning  of  any  atteni})t  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  regain 
tlieir  prisoners.  In  his  absence,  he  had  been  committed  to  an  Indian 
of  very  different  character.  While  his  new  ina^icr  was  engaged  in 
tying  his  hands,  as  usual,  for  the  night,  he  ventured  to  complain  tluU 
the  cords  were  drawn  too  tight,  and  gave  him  unnecessafy  pain.  The 

Indian  flew  into  a  passion,  esiclaiming,  "D  your  soult"  and 

drew  the  cord  with  all  the  violence  of  which  he  was  capable,  nntil  it 
was  completely  buried  in  the  flesh.  Johnston,  in  consequence,  did  not 
steep  for  a  moment,  but  passed  the  whole  night  in  exquisite  torture. 
In  the  morning  Messhawa  came  up,  and  finding  his  prisoner  in  a  high 
fever,  and  his  hands  excessively  swollen,  cut  the  cords,  and  exchanged 
some  high  words  with  the  other  Indian  upon  tlie  subject. 

The  march  was  quickly  recommenced,  and  Johnston  could  not  avoid 
congratulating  himself  every  moment  upon  Iiis  good  fortune  in  having 
Messhawa  for  his  guide.  Skyles'  master  scenie  1  to  take  pleasure  in 
tormenting  luin.  \n  addition  to  an  cnoimous  quantity  of  ba^r^Mge,  he 
compelled  him  to  carry  his  rifle,  by  wliich  his  raw  wound  was  per- 
petually irritated  and  prevented  from  healing.  Messhawa  pennitied 
Johnston  to  sl.are  his  own  mess  on  all  occj.sions,  while  the  savages  to 
whom  Skyles  belonged  would  scarcely  permit  him  to  eat  a  dozen 
mottthfiils  a  day,  and  never  without  embittering  his  meat  with  curses 
and  blows.  In  a  few  days  they  arrived  at  the  Scioto  river,  which,  from 
the  recent  rains,  was  too  high  to  admit  of  being  forded.  The  Indians 
were  immediately  employed  in  constructing  a  raft,  and  it  was  necesnry 
to  carry  one  very  large  several  hundred  yards.  Two  Indians,  with 
A  handspike,  supported  the  lighter  end,  wliile  the  butt  was  very  chari- 
tably  bestowed  upon  Johnston  alone.  Not  daring  to  murmur,  he 
exerted  his  utmost  strength,  and  aided  by  several  Indians,  with  somo 
difficulty,  succeo<lcd  in  placing  the  enormous  burden  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  quickly  foimd,  however,  iliat  the  weight  was  beyond  his  strength, 
aud  wishing  to  give  his  two  companions  in  front  warning  of  his  inability 
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to  support  it,  he  called  to  them  in  English  to  **  take  care  !"  They  did 
not  understand  him,  however,  and  continued  to  support  it,  when,  find 
mg  himself  in  danger  of  being  crushed  to  death,  he  dropped  the  log  so 
sndtlenly  that  both  Indians  were  knocked  down,  and  lay  for  a  time 
without  sense  or  motion.  They  soon  sprang  up,  however,  and  drawing 
their  tomahawks,  would  instantly  have  relieved  Johnston  of  all  hit 
troubles  had  not  the  other  Indians,  amid  pcab  of  laughter,  restrained 
them,  and  compelled  them  to  vent  their  spleen  in  curses,  which  wtn 
showered  upon  "  Ketepels,"  as  he  was  called,  for  the  space  of  an  boor, 
with  great  fury. 

After  crossing  the  Scioto,  the  Indians  displayed  a  disposition  to  loiter 
and  throw  away  time,  but  little  in  unison  with  Johnston's  fieelings,  who 
was  anxious  to  reach  their  towns  as  speedily  as  pos<;ible,  flattering  him- 
self with  the  hope  that  some  benevolent  trader  would  purchase  him  ot 
the  Indi;ins  and  restore  him  to  liberty.  They  amused  themselves  at  a 
game  called  ">Nlosey,"  with  a  pack  of  cards  which  had  been  found  in 
one  of  the  abandoned  boats.  The  pack  is  equally  divided  between  two 
of  thero,  and  by  some  process,  which  Jolmston  did  not  imderstand,  each 
endeavored  to  get  all  the  cards  into  liis  own  possession.  The  winner 
lud  a  right  to  ten  fillips  at  his  adversary's  nose,  which  the  latter  was 
required  to  sustain  with  inflexible  gravity,  as  the  winner  was  entitled  to 
ten  aMitional  fillips  for  every  smile  which  he  succeeded  in  forcing  from 
him.  At  this  game  they  would  be  engaged  for  a  whole  day,  with  the 
keenest  interest,  the  bystandeis  looking  on  with  a  delight  scarcely  in^ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  gamblers  themselves,  and  laughing  immoderatdy 
when  the  penalty  was  exacted. 

When  gaming,  they  were  usually  kin  1  to  the  prisoners,  but  this  ray 
of  sunshine  was  frequently  very  suddenly  overcast.  Johnston  ventured 
to  ask  an  old  Shawnee  chief  how  far  they  would  be  forced  to  travel  be- 
fore reaching  his  village.  The  old  man  very  good  naturedly  informed 
him  by  drawing  a  <liagrani  upon  the  sand  with  a  stick,  pointing  out  the 
situation  of  the  Ohio  river,  of  the  Scioto,  and  of  the  various  Indian 
villages,  and  pointing  to  the  sun,  he  waved  his  hand  once  for  every  day 
which  they  would  employ  in  the  journey.  Johnston  then  ventured  to 
ask  "how  many  inhabitants  his  village  contained?"  The  old  man  re- 
plied that  the  Shawnees  had  once  been  a  great  nation,  but  (and  here  his 
eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  worked  himself  into  a  furious  passion)  the  **Long 
Knives"  had  killed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  nation.  <*  However,*'  con- 
tinued he,  "so  long  as  there  is  a  Shawnee  alive,  we  will  J^Jit/ 
fi^f  When  no  Shawnee — ^then  no  fight." 

The  prisoners  were  also  in  great  danger  whenever  the  Indiana  passed 
through  a  forest  which  had  been  surveyed,  and  where  the  marks  of  fbe 
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tx^  on  the  trees  were  evident.  They  would  halt  upon  coming  to  such 
a  tree,  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  would  utter  the  most  terrible 
yells,  striking  the  trees  with  their  hatchets  and  cursing  the  prisonets 
with  a  fierceaess  which  caused  them  often  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  life.  • 
On  one  occasion  they  passed  suddenly  from  the  most  ferocious  state  of 
excitement  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  merriment  it  a  slight  disaster 
which  befell  Johnston.  They  were  often  compelled  to  ford  creeks,  but 
iqpon  one  occasion  they  attempted  to  pass  upon  a  log.  The  morning 
was  bitterly  cold  and  frosty,  and  the  log  having  been  barked  was  con* 
sequently  very  slippery.  In  passing  upon  this  bridge  Johnston's  foot 
slipped,  and  he  fell  into  the  cold  water  with  an  outcry  so  siidden  and 
shrill  that  the  whole  party,  which  the  instant  before  had  been  inflamed 
with  rage,  burst  at  once  into  loud  laughter,  which,  at  intervals,  was 
maintained  for  several  miles.  Sometimes  they  amused  themselves  by 
compelling  their  i)risoners  to  dance,  causing  them  to  pronounce,  in  a 
tone  Ijordering  on  music,  tlie  words,  "  Mom-ne-kah !  He-kah-hah  I 
Was-sat-oo  1  Hos-ses-kah  1"  and  this  monotonous  and  fatiguing  exer- 
*  dse  was  oaasionally  relieved  by  the  more  exciting  one  of  springing 
over  a  large  fire  when  the  blaze  was  at  its  highest,  in  which  they  coukl 
only  escape  injury  by  the  greatest  activity. 

The  painful  journey  had  now  lasted  nearly  a  month,  and  the  Indian 
towns  were  yet  at  a  great  distance.  Hitherto,  Skyles  and  Johnston 
had  remained  together,  but,  by  the  whimsical  fancy  of  their  captors, 
they  were  now  separated.  Skyles  was  borne  off  to  the  Miami  towns, 
while  Johnston  was  destined  for  Sandusky.  A  few  days  after  this 
separation,  Johnston's  party  fell  in  with  a  Wyandot  and  a  negro  man, 
who,  having  run  away  from  Kentucky,  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Wy- 
andrt,  and  retained  as  an  assistant  in  a  very  lucrative  trade  which  he 
was  at  that  time  carrying  on  with  the  Indians  of  tlie  interior.  He  wa« 
in  the  habit  of  purchasing  wliiskcy,  powder,  blankets,  &c.,  at  Detroit, 
generally  upon  credit,  packing  them  upon  horses  into  the  interior,  and 
exclianging  them  at  a  profit  of  nearly  a  thousand  per  cent,  for  furs  and 
hides.  This  casual  rencontre  in  the  wilderness  was  followed  by  great 
demonstrations  of  joy  on  both  sides.  The  trader  produced  his  rum, 
the  Shawnees  their  merchandise,  and  a  very  brisk  exchange  ensued. 
7ohnston*s  boots,  for  which  he  had  paid  eight  dollars  in  Virginia,  were 
gladly  given  for  a  .font  of  rum,  and  other  articles  were  sold  at  a  pro- 
portionate price. 

Johnston,  as  before,  was  removed  from  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  travelers  and  committed  to  the  care  of  two  sober  Indians, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  prevent  his  escape.  They,  accordingly,  bound 
him  securely,  juid  passing  the  end>  of  the  cord  ^  jtder  their  own  bodies, 
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lay  down  to  sleep,  one  upon  each  side  of  their  prisoner.  At  midnight 
Johnston  was  awakened  by  a  heavy  rain,  although  his  guides  slept  on 
with  most  enviable  composure.  Unable  to  extricate  himself,  and  lear> 
•  ful  of  awakening  them,  he  was  endeavoring  to  submit  with  patience* 
when  the  negro  appeared  and  very  courteously  invited  him  to  take 
shelter  in  his  tent,  which  stood  within  fifty  yards  of  the  spot  where  he 
lay.  Johnston  was  beginning  to  explain  to  his  black  friend  the  impos- 
sibility of  moving  without  the  ooftsent  of  his  guards,  when  they  sud- 
denly sprang  to  their  feet,  and  seizing  the  negro  by  the  throat,  and  at 
the  same  time  grasping  Johnston's  collar,  they  uttered  the  alarm  halloo 
in  the  most  piercing  tones.  The  whole  band  of  drunken  Indians  in- 
stantly repeated  the  cry,  and  ran  up,  tomahawk  in  hand,  an  1  with  the 
most  ferocious  gestures.  Johnston  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and  the 
negro  looked  white  with  terror,  but  their  enemies  conducted  theinselvea 
with  more  discretion  than,  from  their  drunken  condition,  could  have 
been  anticipated. 

They  seized  Johnston,  bore  him  o(T  a  few  paces  into  the  woods,  and 
questioned  him  closely  as  to  the  conference  between  himself  and  the 
negro.  He  replied  by  simply  and  clearly  stating  the  truth.  They 
then  grappled  the  negro,  and,  menacing  him  with  their  knives,  threat- 
ened to  take  his  scalp  on  the  spot  if  he  did  nut  tell  tlie  truth.  His  story 
agreed  exactly  with  Johnston's,  and  the  Indians  became  satisfied  that  no 
plot  had  been  concerted.  The  incident,  however,  had  completely 
sobered  them,  and  for  several  hours  the  rum  cask  gave  way  to  the 
dancing  r  ::g,  which  was  formed  in  front  of  the  negro's  tent,  where 
Johnston  had  been  permitted,  after  the  alarm  subsided,  to  take  shelter 
from  the  rain.  He  quickly  fell  asleep,  but  was  grievously  tormented  by 
the  nightmare.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  drowning  in  the  middle  of  a 
creek  which  he  had  crossed  on  the  morning,  and  his  respiration  became 
so  painful  and  laborious  that  he  at  length  awoke.  The  song  and  die 
dance  were  still  going  on  around  him,  and  the  cause  of  his  unpleasant 
dream  was  quickly  manifest.  A  huge  Indian  had  very  composedly 
seated  himself  upon  his  brea^,  and  was  smoking  a  long  pipe  and  con- 
templating the  dancers,  apparently  very  well  satisfied  with  his  seat. 
Johnston  turned  himself  upon  his  side  and  threw  the  Indian  off.  He 
did  not  ap]>car  to  relish  the  change  of  place  mnch,  but  soon  settled 
himself  and  continued  to  smoke  with  uninterrupted  gravity. 
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At  daylight  a  new  si  one  presented  itself.  The  warriors  painted 
themselves  in  the  most  iViiilitrul  colors,  and  performed  a  war  dance, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments.  A  stake,  jKiinted  in  alternate  stripes 
of  black  and  vermilion,  was  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  dancers 
moved  in  rapid  btiC  measured  evolutions  around  it.  They  recounted, 
with  great  energy,  the  wrongs  they  had  received  from  the  whites.  Their 
lands  had  been  taken  from  them — their  com  cut  up — their  villages  burnt 
—their  friends  slaughtered — every  injury  which  they  had  received  wm 
dwelt  upon,  until  their  passions  had  become  inflamed  beyond  all  con- 
trot  Suddenly  Chick-a-tonuno  darted  from  the  dnde  of  dancers*  and 
with  eyes  flashing  fire,  ran  up  to  the  spot  where  Johnston  was  sitting, 
calmly  contemplating  the  spectacle  before  hina.  When  within  reach  he 
struck  hira  a  furious  blow  with  his  fist,  and  was  preparing  to  repeat  it 
when  Johnston  seized  hira  by  the  arms,  and  hastily  demanded  the  cause 
of  such  unprovoked  vio!cnre.  Chick-a-tommo,  grinding  nis  teeth  with 
rage,  shouted,  "Sit  down  !  sit  down!"  Johnston  obeyed,  and  the  In- 
dian, perceiving  the  two  white  cr.iMren  within  ten  steps  of  him, snatched 
up  a  tohrihawk,  and  advanced  upon  them  with  a  quick  step  and  a  de- 
termined look. 

The  terrified.little  creatures  instantly  arose  from  the  log  on  which 
they  were  sitting  and  fled  into  the  woods,  uttering  the  most  piercing 
screams,  while  their  pursuer  rapidly  gained  upon  theni,  with  his  toma- 
hawk uplifted.  The  girl,  being  the  youngest,  was  soon  overtaken,  and 
would  have  been  tomahawked,  had  not  Messhawa  bounded  like  a  deer 
to  her  relief.  He  arrived  barely  in  time  to  arrest  the  uplifted  tomahawk 
of  Chick-a-tommo,  after  which  he  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  hurled  him 
violently  backward  to  the  distance  of  several  paces.  Snatching  up  the 
child  in  his  arms,  he  then  ran  after  the  brother,  intending  to  secure  him 
likewise  from  the  fury  of  his  companion,  but  the  boy,  misconstruing  his 
intention,  continued  his  flight  with  such  rapidity,  and  doubled  several 
times  with  »ich  address,  that  the  chose  was  prolonged  to  the  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards.  At  length  Messhawa  succeeded  in  taking  him. 
The  boy,  thinking  himself  lost,  uttered  a  wild  cry,  which  was  echoed 
by  his  sister,  but  both  were  instantly  calmed.  Messhawa  took  them  in 
his  arms,  spoke  to  them  kindly  and  soon  convinced  them  that  they  ha<l 
nothing  to  fear  from  him.  Tie  quickly  reappeared,  leading  them  gently 
l)y  the  hand,  and  soolliing  them  in  the  Indian  language,  until  they  both 
clung  to  him  closely  for  protection.  No  otiier  incident  disturbed  the 
progress  of  the  ceremonies,  nor  did  Chick-a-touuno  appear  to  reseat  tiie 
violent  interference  ot  Messhawa. 
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Tlieir  rum  was  not  yet  cxliaustcd,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  waf 
dance,  they  returned  to  it  with  renewed  vigor.  A  lame  Mingo,  on  a 
soHtary  hunting  excursion,  soon  joined  them,  aivl,  with  drunken  hospi- 
tahty,  was  pressed  and  in  some  degree  compelled  to  get  drunk  with 
thctn.  They  soon  became  very  affectionate  and  the  Mingo,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  momentary  generosity  produced  by  the  rum,  ventured  to 
ask  that  Johnston  might  be  given  to  htm  for  a  particular  purpose,  whidi 
he  explained  to  them.  He  said  that  he  had  lately  lulled  a  warrior  ol 
the  Wyandot  tribe,  whose  widow  had  clamorously  demanded  Ihat  he 
(the  Mingo)  should  either  procure  her  another  husband  or  lay  down 
his  own  life  as  the  penalty  for  the  shun  Wyandot.  He  added  that  he 
was  too  poor  to  procure  her  another  husband,  unless  he  should  take  that 
honorable  office  upon  himself,  for  which  he  had  but  small  indinadon,  the 
squaw  in  question  being  well  stricken  in  yeais,  tolerably  crooked,  and 
withal  a  most  terrible  scold,  and  that  he  must  submit  to  the  other  alter- 
native  and  lay  down  his  life,  unless  the  Shawnecs  would  have  compas- 
sion upon  him  and  give  him  Johnston,  who  (he  said)  being  young  and 
handsome,  would  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  squaw  aforesaid,  and 
console  her  faithful  heart  for  the  loss  of  her  former  husband. 

He  urged  his  suit  with  so  much  earnestness  that  tlie  Shawnees  re- 
lented, and  assured  liim  that  Jolmston  should  be  deliverai  into  his 
hands.  This  was  accordingly  done,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
prisoner's  inclination,  and  within  an  hour  the  whole  party  took  leave  of 
him,  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand  and  congratulating  him  upon  his 
approaching  happiness,  telling  him  that  there  was  a  fine  squaw  waiting 
for  him  at  the  Wyandot  town.  Johnston  would  have  liked  the  adoption 
better  without  the  ap^ie  adage  of  the  bride,  but  thinking  that  if  she  wcie 
one  of  the  furies,  her  society  would  be  preferable  to  the  stake  and  hot 
irons,  he  determined  to  make  the  best  of  his  condition,  and  wear  his 
diackles  as  easily  as  possible,  until  an  opportunity  offered  of  eflecting 
his  escape.  His  new  master,  after  lingering  around  the  late  encamp* 
ment  until  late  in  the  day,  at  length  shouldered  his  wallet  and  moved 
off  by  the  same  route  which  the  Shawnees  had  taken.  By  noon  on  the 
following  day  they  came  up  with  them,  when  a  curious  scene  ensued. 
As  soon  as  the  Shawnees  had  become  sober  they  repented  their  late 
liberality,  and  determined  to  reclaim  their  prisoner ;  the  Mingo  stoutly 
demurred,  and  a  long  argument  took  place,  accompanied  by  animated 
gestures  and  not  a  few  oaths  on  both  sides.  At  length  Messhawa  put 
an  end  to  the  wrangling  by  seizing  a  horse  by  the  halter  and  ordering 
Johnston  instantly  to  mount.  He  then  sprang  upon  another,  anil 
api)lvi:ig  the  lash  smartly  to  both  horses,  he  ciuickly  bore  the 
prisoner  beyond  the  sound  of  the  Mingo's  voice.    An  hour's  ride 
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brought  them  to  Upper  Sandusky,  where  Messhawa  dismounted  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Cbick-a-tommo«  He  quickly  appeared,  accom- 
panied by  his  party  and  followed  by  the  discontented  Mingo.  The 
latter  regarded  Johnston  from  time  to  time  with  so  earnest  a  counte- 
nance, and  appeared  so  desirous  of  approaching  him,  that  the  latter 
became  alarmed  lest,  in  the  rage  of  disappointment,  he  should  inflict 
upon  the  prisoner  the  vengeance  which  he  dared  not  indulge  against 
the  Sbawnecs.  But  his  fears  were  quickly  relieved.  The  Mingo  dogged 
him  so  faithfully  that  he  at  length  came  upon  him  while  alone,  and  ap- 
proacliing  him  with  a  goofl-natured  smile  presented  a  small  pamphlet 
wliic  h  Jolmston  had  dropped  on  the  preceding  day.  Having  done  this, 
he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  immediately  left  the  village. 

At  Sandusky  Jolinston  became  acquainted  with  M.  Duchouquet,  a 
French  trailer,  who  hail  for  several  years  resided  among  tlie  Indians, 
and  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  To  him  he  recounted 
his  ailveniures,  and  earnestly  solicited  his  good  offices  in  delivering  him 
from  the  Indians.  Duchouquet  promptly  assured  him  that  every  exer- 
tion should  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  lost  no  time  in  redeeming  his 
pledge.  That  evening  he  spoke  to  Chick-a-tommo,  and  offered  a  liberal 
ransom  for  the  prisoner,  but  his  efforts  were  fruitless.  The  Shawnee 
chief  did  not  object  to  the  price,  but  declared  that  no  sum  should 
induce  them  to  give  him  up,  until  they  had  first  taken  him  to  their 
towns.  This  answer  was  quickly  reported  to  Johnston,  and  filled  him 
with  despair.  But  as  the  Shawnee  party  were  engaged  in  another  drinking 
bout,  he  entreated  Duchouquet  to  seize  the  favorable  moment,  when 
their  hearts  were  mellowed  with  rum,  and  repeat  his  ofTer.  The  French- 
man complied,  and  was  again  peremptorily  refused.  Johnston  now 
desired  him  to  inquire  of  Chick-a-tommo  the  name  of  the  town  to  which 
he  was  to  be  taken,  and  the  £eue  which  was  in  reserve  for  him  upon 
his  arrival  there. 

To  the  first  (piestion  Chick-a-tommo  promptly  replied,  that  the  prisoner 
was  to  be  carried  to  the  Miami  villages,  but  to  the  second  he  gave  no 
satisfactory  answer,  being  probably  ignorant  himself  upon  the  subject. 
The  mention  of  the  Miami  villages  completely  extinguished  every  spark 
of  iiope  which  still  existed  in  Johnston's  breast,  as  those  towns  had 
heretofore  been  the  grave  of  every  white  prisoner  who  had  visited  them. 
He  had  also  heard  that  the  Indians  carehilly  concealed  from  their  vic- 
tims the  fate  which  awaited  them,  either  from  some  instinctive  feelings 
of  compassion,  or,  more  probably,  from  policy,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
desperate  efforts  to  escape  which  were  usual  with  prisoneis  who  were 
informed  of  their  destiny.  Under  these  circumstances  he  gloomily 
abandoned  himself  to  de^psar,  and  lay  down  in  helpless  expectation  of 
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his  fate.  But  no  sooner  had  he  abandoned  the  case,  than  fortune,  M 
usual,  put  in  her  oar,  and  displayed  that  capricious  but  -omnipotent 
power  for  which  she  has  so  long  and  so  deservedly  been  celebrated. 
The  same  Wyandot  trader,  who  had  encountered  them  in  the  wilderness, 
now  again  appeared  at  Sandusky,  with  several  horses  laden  with  kegs  of 
rum,  and  in  the  course  of  two  days  completely  stripped  them  of  every 
skin,  blanket  and  article  of  merchandise  which  had  escaped  bis  rapacity 
before. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  Chick-a  tommo  and  his  party  awoke 
as  from  a  dream,  and  found  llieuiselvcs  poor,  destitute,  ragged  and  hun- 
gry, williout  the  means  of  supplying  any  of  theii  wants.  Ashamed  to 
return  to  their  village  in  this  condition,  after  having  sent  before  ihera 
so  nugnifjcent  a  description  of  their  wealiii,  ihey  determined  to  return 
to  the  Ohio,  in  hopes  of  again  replenishing  their  purses  at  the  expense 
of  emigrants.  They  accordingly  appeared,  of  their  own  accord,  befoce 
Duchouquct,  and  declared,  that  as  the  scalp  of  their  prisoner  would  be 
transported  more  easily  tlian  his  person,  they  bad  determined  to  bum 
him  on  that  evening — ^but,  if  he  still  wished  to  purchase  him,  they 
would  forego  the  expected  entertainment  for  his  salce,  and  let  him  have 
the  prisoner  upon  good  terms.  Duchouquet  eagerly  accepted  the  offer, 
and  counted  down  six  hundred  silver  broadies,  the  ordinary  price  of  a 
prisoner.  The  Indians  lost  no  time  in  delivering  him  into  the  trader's 
hands,  nnd,  having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  him,  they  agvn  set 
out  for  the  Ohio. 

Johnston's  gratification  may  easily  be  conceived,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  his  apprehensions  returned  with  renewed  vigor.    To  his  great 

surprise,  Chick-a-tommo  and  his  party  again  made  their  appearance  at 
Sandusky,  having  al»andoncd  their  contemplated  trip  to  the  Ohio,  and 
loitered  about  the  village  ibr  several  days,  without  any  visible  cause  for 
sudi  cai)ricious  conduct.  Johnston,  recollecting  their  former  wiiiimi- 
cal  barijain  with  the  Mingo,  was  apprehensive  that  the  same  scene  was 
to  be  repeated,  and,  resolving  not  to  be  taken  alive,  he  armed  himself 
and  awaited  calmly  their  determination.  His  suspicions,  however, 
were  entirely  groundlc^.  They  passed  him  several  times  without  the 
slightest  notice,  and  at  length  set  off  in  earnest  for  I>etroit,  leaving  him 
at  full  liberty  with  his  friend  Duchouquet. 

Flinn  Endures  Torture — Wonderful  Escape  of  Skyles. 

On  the  evening  of  their  departure  a  Delaware  arrived  from  the 
Miami  villages,  with  the  heart  rending  intelligence  that  his  unfortunate 
companion,  Flinn,  bad  been  burned  at  the  stake  a  few  days  before. 
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The  savage  declared  that  he  himself  had  been  present  at  the  spectadft, 
had  assisted  in  torturing  him,  and  had  afterwards  eaten  a  portion  of 
his  fleshy  which  he  declared  «  was  sweeter  than  bear's  meat.*'  The  intel- 
ligence was  fully  confirmed  on  the  following  day  by  a  Canadian  trader, 
who  had  just  left  the  Miami  towns.  He  stated  that  Flinn  had  been 
taken  to  their  villages,  and  at  first  had  entertained  strong  hopes  of 
being  adopted,  as  his  bold,  firank  and  fearless  character  had  made  con* 
siderable  impression  upon  his  enemies.  But  the  arrival  of  some  wild 
chiefs  from  the  extreme  northern  tribes,  most  of  whom  were  cannibals, 
had  completely  changed  his  prospects.  A  wild  council  was  held,  in 
which  the  most  terrible  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  whites  were 
uttered.  The  custom  of  adopting  prisoners  was  indignantly  reprobated, 
as  frivolous  and  absurd,  and  the  resolution  prorl.iiined  that  henceforth 
no  quarter  should  be  given  to  any  age,  sex  or  corjdillon.  Flinn  was 
accordingly  seized  and  fastened  to  the  stake.  The  trader  was  one  of  the 
spectators.  Flinn  quickly  observed  him,  aijd  asked  if  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  witness  the  distress  of  a  follow  creature  in  that  manner, 
without  makin;^  some  effort  to  relieve  him,  upon  which  he  immediately 
ran  to  the  vilia^c  ami  brought  out  several  ke^s  of  rum,  which  he  olTcrcd 
as  a  ransom  for  the  prisoner. 

The  Indians,  who,  by  tliis  time,  were  in  a  terrible  rage,  rejected  the 
offer  with  fierceness,  and  split  the  heads  of  the  kegs  with  their  toma< 
hawks,  suffering  the  liquor  to  flow  unheeded  upon  the  ground.  The 
disappointed  trader  again  returned  to  the  village,  and  brought  out  sue 
hundred  silver  broaches.  They  in  turn  were  rejected,  with  additional 
fury,  and  not  without  a  threat  of  treating  him  in  the  same  manner  if 
he  again  interfered.  The  trader,  finding  every  effort  vain,  communi- 
cated his  ill  success  to  Flinn,  who  heard  him  with  composure,  and  barely 
replied,  "Then  all  I  have  to  say  is,  God  have  mercy  upon  my  soul/** 
The  scene  of  torture  then  commenced,  an  1 1  v,  hoops  and  yells,  which 
struck  terror  lo  the  heart  of  the  trader,  but  which  the  prisoner  bore 
with  the  most  heroic  fortitude.  Not  a  groan  escaped  him.  He  walked 
calmly  around  the  stake  for  several  hours,  until  his  flesh  was  roa.sted  and 
the  fire  had  burned  down.  An  old  squaw  then  approached  in  order  to 
rekindle  it,  but  Flinn,  watching  his  o]>j)ortunity,  gave  her  so  furious  a 
kick  in  the  bre.u-.t  that  she  fell  back  totally  nisensible,  and  for  several 
minutes  was  entirely  unable  to  take  any  further  share  in  the  ceremony. 
'I  he  warriors  then  bored  his  ankles,  and  passing  thongs  tlirough  the  sin- 
eu-s,  conl'mcd  thcra  clui.ly  lo  the  slake,  so  that  he  was  unable  afterwards 
to  offer  the  same  resistance.  His  sufferings  continued  for  many  hours, 
until  they  were  at  length  terminated  by  the  tomahawk. 

Within  a  few  days  he  also  beard  of  Skyles.   After  leaving  Johnstoa, 
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this  gentleman  had  been  conducted  to  one  of  the  towns  on  the  Miami 
of  the  Lake,  near  the  scene  of  Flinn's  execution,  where,  as  usual,  he 
was  compelled  to  nin  the  gatintlet.  Tlie  Indian  boys  were  his  chief 
tormentors.  One  of  the  little  urdiins  displayed  particular  address  and 
dexterity  in  his  infernal  art.  lie  provided  himself  with  a  stout  switch 
taken  from  a  thorn  tree,  upon  which  one  of  the  largest  thorns  had  been 
permitted  to  remain.  As  Skylcs  passed  him,  he  drove  the  keen  instru- 
ment up  to  the  head  in  his  naked  back.  The  switch  was  completely 
wrested  from  his  grasp,  and  was  borne  by  Skyles,  sticking  ia  his  back* 
to  the  end  of  his  painful  career.  He  continued  in  the  lands  of  Uw  same 
crabbed  master,  who  had  taken  such  pleasure  in  tonnenting  him  upon 
the  maich  through  the  wilderness,  but  had  found  means  to  make  himself 
so  acceptable  to  his  squaw,  that  his  time  was  rendered  more  agreeable 
than  he  could  have  anticipated.  He  carried  water  for  her,  gathered  her 
wood,  and  soothed  her  sullen  temper  by  a  thousand  little  artifices,  so 
that  her  husband,  who  stood  in  some  awe  of  his  helpmate,  was  conw 
pelled  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  churlishness. 

lit  at  length  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  civilities.  Tlie  squaw  returned 
one  evening  alone  to  the  wigwam,  and  informed  Skyles,  in  confidence, 
that  his  death  liad  been  determined  on  in  council,  and  that  the  follow- 
ing day  had  been  appointed  for  his  execution.  He  at  first  doubted  the 
truth  of  this  starthng  intelligence,  and  retiring  to  rest  as  usual,  feigned 
to  be  asleep,  but  listened  attentively  to  the  conversation  of  the  old 
Sfjuaw  with  her  daughter,  a  young  girl  of  fifteen.  His  doubts  were 
quickly  dispelled.  His  approaching  execution  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation liL-tween  tliem,  and  their  language  soon  became  warm.  The 
old  lady  insisted  upon  it  that  he  w.ls  a  good  man,  and  ouglu  to  l)e 
saved,  while  the  girl  exulted  at  the  idea  of  witnessing  his  agonies,  de- 
claring, repeatedly,  that  the  "while  people  were  all  devils,"  and  ought 
Co  be  put  to  death.  At  length  they  ceased  wrangling,  and  composed 
themselves  to  rest.  Skyles  immediately  arose,  took  down  his  master's 
rifle,  shot  bag  and  com  pouch,  and  stepi^ng  lightly  over  the  bodies  td 
!fae  fiimily,  quickly  gained  the  woods,  and  bent  his  steps  to  the  banks  of 
the  Miami  river.  Without  an  instant's  delay  he  plun^  into  the  stream 
and  swam  to  the  opposite  side.  In  so  doing,  however,  he  completely 
ruined  his  rifle,  and  was  compelled  to  throw  it  away.  Retaining  the 
wallet  of  parched  com,  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  southward,  intend- 
ing, if  possible,  to  strike  the  settlements  in  Kentucky,  but  so  poor  a 
woodsman  was  he,  that  after  a  hard  march  of  six  hours,  he  again  stum- 
bled upon  the  Miami,  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  tpot  where  be 
had  crossed  it  before. 

While  anxiously  meditating  upon  tUe  best  means  of  avoiding  tbsdaa- 
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geiB  which  sunounded  him,  he  heard  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where  he  stood,  and  hastily  directing  his  steps 
towards  it,  he  saw  a  horse  grazing  quietly  upon  the  rank  grass  of  the 

bottom.  Instantly  mounting  him,  he  again  attempted  to  move  in  a 
southern  direction,  but  was  compelled,  by  the  thickness  of  the  wood 
and  the  quantity  of  fallen  timlx:r,  to  change  his  course  so  frequently 
that  he  again  l)ccame  bcwiklercd,  and,  abandoning  his  horse,  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  his  journey  on  foot.  Daylight  found  him  in  a  deep 
forest,  without  a  path  to  direct  him,  without  the  means  of  procuring 
food,  and  without  tlic  sliglitest  knowledge  of  any  of  tliose  signs  by 
which  an  experienced  W(KxIsnian  is  cnal)le<l  to  direct  his  course  through 
a  trackless  wilderness  with  such  unerring  certainty.  Fearful  of  slum- 
bling  unawares  upon  some  Indian  town,  lie  lay  concealed  all  day,  and  at 
night  recommenced  his  journey.  Lut  fresh  {>erplexities  awaited  him  at 
every  step.  He  was  constantly  encountering  eithor  a  small  village  or  a 
solitary  wigwam,  from  which  he  was  frequently  chased  by  the  Indian 
dog9,  with  such  loud  and  furious  barking,  that  he  more  than  once  oon- 
rideied  detection  inevitable. 

In  this  manner  he  wandered  through  the  woods  for  several  days, 
until,  faint  with  hunger,  he  determined,  at  all  risks,  to  enter  an  Indian 
village,  and  either  procure  food  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Having 
adopted  this  resolution,  he  no  longer  loitered  on  the  way,  but  throwing 
hunself  boklly  upon  the  first  path  which  presented  itself,  he  followed  it 
at  a  brisk  and  steady  pace,  careless  to  what  it  mi^ht  lead.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  came  so  suddenly  upon  a  village  that  it  was 
impossible  to  retreat  without  exposing  himself  to  detection,  and  as  he 
considered  it  madness  to  enter  it  in  daylight,  he  concealed  himself 
among  some  oUl  logs  until  nightfall,  when  he  sallied  out  like  an  owl  or 
a  wolf  in  search  of  something  to  allay  the  piercing  pangs  of  hunger. 
Nothing  could  be  picked  up  upon  the  skirts  of  the  village,  as  neither 
roasting  ears  nor  garden  fruit  were  in  season,  and  it  became  nece^ry 
to  enter  the  town  or  perish  of  hunger.  Fortunately,  the  embers  of  a 
decayed  lire  lay  near  him,  in  which  he  found  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
coal  with  which  to  black  his  face  and  hands,  and  having  completely  dis- 
guiied  himself  in  this  manner,  he  boldly  marched  into  the  hostile  town, 
to  take  such  fate  as  it  should  please  heaven  to  send.  He  fortunately  had 
with  hun  the  remnant  of  a  blanket,  which  he  disposed  about  his  person 
in  the  usual  Indian  manner,  and  imitating  at  the  same  time  their  strag- 
gling gait,  he  kept  the  middle  of  the  street  and  passed  unquestioned  by 
squaw  or  warrior. 

Fortunately  for  him,  the  streets  were  almost  entirely  deserted,  and,  as  he 
afterwards  learned,  most  of  the  warrion  were  absent  Security,  ho wever. 
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was  not  his  present  object  so  much  as  food,  which  indeed  liad  now  be- 
come indispensable.  Yet  how  was  he  to  obtain  it?  He  would  not  luve 
hesitated  to  steal,  had  lie  known  where  to  look  for  the  larders;  nor  to 
beg,  had  he  not  known  that  he  would  have  been  greeted  with  the  toma- 
hawk. While  slowly  marching  through  the  village  and  ruminating  upon 
some  fco-sible  plan  of  satisfying  his  wants,  he  saw  light  in  a  wigwam  at 
some  distani  c,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  trader's  booth.  Cau 
tiously  ap|)ruacliing,  he  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  his  conjecture. 
A  while  aum  was  behind  the  counter,  deahng  out  various  articles  to  sev- 
eral squaws  who  stood  around  him.  After  some  hesitation,  Skyles  en- 
tered the  shop  and  in  bad  English  asked  for  rum.  The  trader  regarded 
htm  carelessly,  and  without  ap^xaring  surprised  at  either  his  dress  or 
manner,  replied  that  he  had  no  rum  in  the  house,  but  would  go  and 
bring  him  some,  if  he  would  wait  a  few  moments.  So  saying,  he  leaped 
carel^y  over  the  counter  and  left  the  shop.  Skyles  instantly  followed 
him,  and  stopping  him  in  the  street  briefly  recounted  the  story,  and, 
throwing  himself  upon  his  mercy,  earnestly  implored  his  assistance. 

The  trader  appeared  much  astonished,  and  visibly  hesitated.  Quickly 
recovering  himself,  however,  he  assured  Skyles  that  he  would  use  every 
efTort  to  save  him,  although  in  doing  so  he  himself  would  incur  great 
risk.  He  then  informed  him  that  a  band  of  Shawnees  had  appeared  at 
the  village  on  that  very  morning  in  keen  pursuit  of  a  prisoner,  who 
(they  said)  had  escaped  a  few  days  before,  and  whom  they  supposed  to 
be  still  in  the  neighborhood,  from  the  zigzag  manner  in  which  he 
had  traveled.  Many  of  tlse  warriors  of  the  town  were  at  that  moment 
assistinjf  the  Sivuvnces  in  hunting  for  him.  He  addeil  that  they  might 
be  expc(  ted  to  return  in  tlie  morning,  in  which  case,  if  discovered,  his  , 
death  would  be  certain.  Skyles  listened  in  great  alarm  to  his  account 
of  the  danger  which  surrounded  him.  If  he  left  the  village,  he  could 
scarcely  expect  to  escape  the  numerous  bands  who  were  ranging  the 
forests  in  search  of  him.  If  be  remained  where  he  was,  the  danger 
was  still  more  imminent.  Under  these  circumstances  he  earnestly  re- 
quested the  advice  of  the  trader  as  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  his 
enemies.  The  man  replied  that  he  must  instantly  leave  the  village,  8S 
keen  eyes  would  be  upon  him  in  the  morning,  and  his  design  would  be 
penetrated.  That  he  must  conceal  himself  in  a  hazel  thicket,  which  he 
pointed  out  to  him,  where  in  a  short  time  he  would  join  him  with  food, 
where  they  could  arrange  some  feasible  plan  of  escape.  They  then 
separated,  the  trader  returning  to  his  shop  and  Skyles  repairing  to 
the  friendly  thicket. 

Here  within  a  few  minutes  he  was  i'  ined  by  his  friend,  who  informed 
him  that  he  saw  but  one  possible  mode  of  escape.   That  it  would  be 
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impossible  for  him  either  to  remain  where  he  was  or  to  attempt  to  reach 
the  white  settlements  through  the  woods,  but  he  declared  that  if  he 
was  diUgent  and  active,  he  migiit  overtake  a  boat  which  had  left  them 
that  morning  for  Lake  Erie,  and  offered  him  las  own  skiff  for  that  pur- 
pose.  He  added,  that  the  boat  was  ladened  with  furs,  and  was  com- 
manded b]ran  English  Captain,  who  would  gladly  receive  him  on  board. 
Skyles  eagerly  embraced  the  oflrer,and  they  proceeded  withoutamoment'g 
delay  to  the  river  shore,  where  a  handsome  skiff  with  two  oais  lay  in 
readiness  for  the  water.  Having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  the 
trader.  Skyles  put  off  from  shore,  and  quickly  gaining  the  current, 
rowed  until  daylight  with  the  seal  of  a  man  who  knew  the  value  of  life 
and  liberty.  His  greatest  apprehension  was,  that  his  flight  would  be 
discovered  in  time  to  prevent  his  reaching  the  boat,  and  at  every  rust- 
ling of  the  bushes  on  tlie  bank  of  the  river,  or  at  every  cry  of  tlie  owl 
which  arose  from  the  deep  forest  around  him,  the  blood  would  rush 
back  to  his  heart  and  he  would  fancy  that  his  enemies  were  upon  him. 

At  length,  between  dawn  and  s\mrise,  he  beheld  the  boat  which  he 
had  pursued  so  cai:  riy  only  a  few  hundred  )Kirds  in  front,  drifting 
slowly  and  calmly  ilown  the  stream.  He  redou1)led  his  exertions,  and 
in  half  an  hour  was  within  hailing  distance.  He  called  aloud  for  them 
to  halt,  but  no  answer  was  returned.  Upon  coming  alongside,  he  was 
unable  to  see  a  single  man  on  board.  Sui)posing  the  crew  asleep,  he 
mounted  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  saw  the  man  at  the  helm  enjoying 
a  very  comiortable  nap,  witli  liie  nio^t  enviable  disregard  to  the  dangers 
.which  might  await  him  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  which  were  then  in 
sight,  llie  helmsman  started  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  looked  around  him, 
and, after  saluting  his  visitor,  observed  that  "he  had  almost  fallen 
asleep."  Skyles  agreed  with  him,  and  anxiously  inquired  for  the  Oip. 
tarn.  The  latter  soon  made  his  appearance,  in  a  woolen  night  cap,  and 
the  negotiation  commenced.  The  Captain  asked  who  he  was,  and  what 
was  the  cause  of  so  early  a  visit?  Skyles  was  fearful  of  committing 
himself  by  a  premature  disclosure  of  his  real  character,  and  replied  that 
he  was  an  adventurer  who  had  been  looking  out  for  land  upon  the  Au- 
glaize, but  that  he  had  been  driven  from  the  country  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  outrage  from  the  Indians,  who  had  lately  become  unusually  in- 
censed against  the  whites.  The  Captain  coolly  replied,  tliat  he  had 
heard  of  one  white  man  having  been  burned  a  few  days  before,  at  one 
of  the  Miami  villages,  and  had  understood  that  another  hv\  avoided 
the  same  fate  only  by  running  away  into  the  woo<ls,  where,  unless  re- 
taken, it  was  supposed  he  would  perish,  as  he  had  shown  himself  a  mis- 
erable woodsman,  and  as  numerous  parties  were  in  search  of  him. 

After  a  moment's  iu^ilation,  Skyles  frankly  acknowledged  himself  to 
88 
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be  that  fugitive,  and  threw  himself  at  once  upon  their  ueicgr*  The 
English  Captain  heard  him  apparently  without  surprise,  and  gtanted  his 
request  without  hesitation.  Ml  was  done  with  the  utmost  sangfnid. 
In  a  short  time  they  arrived  at  Detroit,  where,  to  his  no  small  astonisK<^ 

ment,  he  beheld  Chick-a-tomnio,  Messhawa  and  their  party,  wlio  had  jiist 
arrived  from  Sandusky,  after  the  sale  of  Johnston.  Carefully  avoiding 
diem,  he  lay  close  in  the  house  of  a  trader  till  the  following  day,  when 
another  large  party  arrived  in  pursuit  of  him,  (having  traced  him  down 
the  river  to  I-ake  Erie,)  and  paraded  the  streets  for  several  days,  utter- 
ing loud  comi>laints  against  those  who  had  robbed  them  of  their  pris- 
oner. Poor  Skylcs  entertained  the  most  painful  apprehensions  for  sev- 
eral days,  but  was  at  length  relieved  by  their  departure.  As  soon  aa 
pobsil»!e  he  obtained  a  passage  to  Montreal,  and  returned  in  saiety  to 
the  United  States. 

Mjss  Fleming's  Sad  Pucht — Rescued  by  Kikg  Crank. 

In  noticing  the  fate  of  the  companions  of  Johnston's  captivity,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  say  something  of  the  only  female  of  the  party.  The  . 
reader  cannot  have  forgotten  that  one  of  the  Misses  Fleming  was 
killed  on  the  Ohio,  and  that  the  other  became  a  prisoner,  and  was  as- 
signed to  thte  Cherolcees.  Johnston  had  been  much  surprised  at  the 
levity  of  her  conduct  when  first  taken.  Instead  of  appearing  dejected 
at  the  dreadful  death  of  her  sister  and  the  still  more  terrible  fate  of  her 
friends,  she  never  appeared  more  lively  or  better  reconciled  to  her 
fate  than  while  her  captors  lingered  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 
Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  party,  the  Cherokees  conducted  their 
prisoner  toward  the  Miami  villages,  and  Johnston  saw  nothing  more  of 
her  until  after  his  own  liberation.  While  he  remained  at  the  house  of 
M  Duchouquet,  the  small  party  of  Cherokees  to  whom  she  belonged 
Butldenly  marie  their  appearance  in  the  village,  in  a  condition  so  tattered 
and  (lilajudated  as  to  satisfy  every  one  that  ail  their  booty  had  been 
wasted  with  their  usual  inipruvidence. 

Miss  Fleming's  appearance,  particularly,  had  been  entirely  changed. 
All  the  levity  which  liad  astonished  Johnston  so  much  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  was  completely  gone.  Her  dress  was  tattered,  her  cheeks 
sunken,  her  eyes  discoloied  by  weeping,  and  her  whole  manner  expres* 
live  of  the  most  heartfelt  wretchedness.  Johnston  addressed  her  with 
kindness,  and  inquuDed  the  cause  of  so  great  a  change,  but  she  only 
replied  by  wringing  her  hands  and  bursting  into  tears.  Her  master 
quickly  summoned  her  away,  and  on  the  morning  of  her  arrival  gho 
wu  compelled  to  leave  the  village  and  accompany  them  to  Lower  Sw*' 
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duslcy.   Within  a  few  days  Johnston,  in  company  with  his  friend 

Duchouquet,  followed  them  to  that  place,  partly  upon  business  and 
partly  with*  the  hope  of  effecting  her  liberation.  He  found  the  town 
thronged  witli  Ir.  lians  of  various  tribes,  and  there,  for  the  first  time, he 
learned  that  his  friend  Skyles  had  effected  his  escape.  Upon  inquiring 
for  the  Cherokccs,  he  Icarne  1  that  they  were  encamped  with  their  pris- 
oner within  a  (juartcr  of  a  mile  of  the  town,  holding  themselves  aloof 
from  the  rest  and  evincing  tlie  most  jealous  watchfulness  over  their 
prisoner.  Johnston  applied  to  the  traders  of  Sandusky  for  their  good 
offices,  and,  as  usual,  the  rctjiiest  was  promptly  complied  with.  They 
went  out  in  a  body  to  the  Cherokee  camp,  accompanied  by  a  white  man 
named  Whittakcr,  who  had  been  taken  from  Virginia  when  a  child,  and 
bad  been  completely  naturalized  among  the  Indians. 

This  Whittaker  was  personally  known  to  Miss  Fleming,  having  often 
united  Pittsburgh,  where  her  father  kept  a  small  tavern  much  frequented 
by  Indians  and  traders..  As  soon  as  she  behdd  him,  therefore,  she  ran 
up  to  the  spot  where  he  stood  and,  bursting  into  tears,  implored  him  to 
save  her  from  the  cruel  &te  which  she  had  no  doubt  awaited  bbr.  He 
engaged  very  zealously  in  her  service,  and  finding  that  all  the  offers  of 
the  traders  were  rejected  with  determined  obstinacy,  he  returned  to 
Detroit  and  solicited  the  intercession  of  an  old  chief  known  among  the 
whites  by  the  name  of  "Old  King  Crane,"  assuring  him  (a  lie  which 
we  can  scarcely  blame)  that  the  woman  was  his  sister.  Kin^  Crane 
listened  with  gravity  to  the  aj>peal  of  Whittakcr,  acknowledged  the 
propriety  of  interfering  in  the  case  of  so  near  a  relative,  and  very 
calmly  walked  out  to  the  Cherokee  camp  in  order  to  try  tlie  etTicacy  of 
his  own  elocjuence  in  beiialf  of  the  white  squaw.  lie  found  her  mas- 
ter, however,  perfectly  inexorable.  The  argument  gradually  waxed 
warm,  till  at  length  the  Cherokees  became  enraged  and  told  the  old 
man  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  a  chief  like  him  to  put  iiimself  upon  a 
level  with  "  white  people,"  and  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  no  better 
than  '*  dirt." 

At  this  insupportable  insult.  King  Crane  became  exasperated  in  turn, 
and  a  very  edifying  scene  ensued,  in  which  each  bespattered  the  other 
with  a  profusion  of  abuse  for  several  minutes,  until  the  Old  King 
lecullected  himself  sufficiently  to  draw  off  for  the  present  and  concert 
measures  for  obtaining  redress.  He  returned  to  the  village  in  a  tower- 
ing passion  and  announced  his  determmation  to  collect  his  young  men 
and  rescue  the  white  squaw  by  force,  and  if  the  Cherokees  dared  to  re- 
sist, he  swore  that  he  would  ta' e  their  scalps  upon  the  spot.  Whittaker 
applauded  his  doughty  resolution,  but  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of 
dispatch,  as  the  Cherokees,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  losing  their  pnaomK, 
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might  be  teippted  to  put  her  to  death  without  further  delay.    This  ad- 
vice was  acknowledged  to  be  of  weight,  and  before  daylight  on  the  • 
following  morning  King  Crane  assembled  his  yottag  men  and  advanced 
cautiously  upon  the  Cherokee  encampment. 

He  found  all  but  the  miserable  prisoner  buried  in  sleep.  SA^  had 
been  stripped  naked,  her  body  painted  black,  and  in  this  condition  lud 
been  buuml  to  a  stake,  around  which  hickory  poles  had  already  been 
collected  and  every  other  dispasilion  made  for  burning  her  alive  at 
dayli^!lu.  She  was  moaning  in  a  low  tone  as  her  deliverers  approached, 
and  wds  so  much  exhaasicd  as  not  to  be  aware  of  their  approach  until 
King  Crane  had  actually  cut  the.cords  which  bound  her  with  his  knile. 
He  then  ordered  his  young  men  to  assist  her  in  putting  on  her  clothes, 
which  they  obeyed  with  the  most  stoical  indifference.  As  soon  as  her 
toilet  had  been  completed  the  King  awakened  her  masters  and  informed 
them  that  the  squaw  was  Am/  that  if  they  submitted  quietly,  it  was 
well  1 — if  not,  h^  young  men  and  himself  were  ready  for  them.  The 
Cherokees,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  protested  loudly  against  such 
unrighteous  proceedings,  but  what  could  words  avail  against  tomahawks 
and  superior  numbers?  They  fmally  ex])ressed  their  willingness  to  re- 
sign the  squaw,  but  hoped  that  King  Crane  would  not  be  such  a 
"  beast"  as  to  refuse  them  the  ransom  which  he  had  offered  them  on 
the  preceding  day  !  The  King  replied  coolly  that  he  had  the  squaw 
now  in  his  own  hands,  and  would  serve  them  right  if  he  refused  to  pay 
a  single  broach,  but  that  he  disdained  to  receive  anything  at  their 
hands  without  paying  an  equivalent,  and  would  give  them  six  hundreil 
broaches.  lie  then  returned  to  Lower  Sandusky,  accompanied  by  the 
liberated  prisoner.  She  was  then  painted  as  a  s<juaw  by  Whittaker  and 
sent  off,  un  icr  the  care  of  two  trusty  Indians,  to  Piitiiburgh,  where  she 
arrived  in  safety  in  the  course  of  the  following  week. 

The  remainder  of  Johnston's  narrative  is  easily  dispatched.  lie 
quickly  embarked  in  a  boat  laden  with  fur  to  Detroit,  and  after  re- 
maming  there  a  few  days,  took  passage  to  Montreal,  and  continued  hii 
[ourney  thence  to  New  York.  There  he  had  an  interview  with  Presi- 
dent Washington,  who,  having  been  informed  of  his  escape,  sent  for 
him,  in  order  to  make  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
tribes  through  which  he  had  passed,  the  force  and  condition  of  the 
British  garrisons,  and  the  degiee  of  countenance  which  they  had 
afforded  to  the  hostile  Indians.  Having  given  all  the  information  of 
which  he  was  possessed,  he  was  dismissed  with  great  kindness,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  following  week  found  himself  in  the  bosom  of  his 
fcimily. 

As  the  reader  may  probably  take  some  interest  in  the  iate  of  the 
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Indians  whom  we  have  mentioned,  we  are  enabled  to  add  something 
upon  that  subject.  Chick-a-tomnio  was  killed  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
the  "Fallen  Timber,"  wliere  the  united  force  of  the  northwealern  tribes 
was  defeated  by  General  Wayne.  Messhawa  fought  at  the  same  place, 
but  escaped,  and  afterwards  became  a  devoted  follower  of  the  celebrated 
Tecumseh.  He  fought  at  Tippecanoe,  Raisin,  and  finally  at  the  River 
Thames,  where  it  was  supposed  he  was  killed.  King  Crane  lived  to  a 
great  age,  was  present  at  St  Clair*s  defeat  and  at  the  "Fallen  Timber," 
but  finally  became  reconciled  to  the  Americans  and  fought  under 
Harrison  at  Thames.  Whittaker,  the  white  man,  was  in  St.  Clair*s  de- 
feat and  afterwards  with  the  Indians  against  Wayne.  Tom  Lewis 
fought  ^inst  the  Americans  in  all  the  northwesterri  battles  until  the 
final  peace  in  1796,  and  tl  n  >vas  one  of  the  deputation  who  came  on 
to  Washington  City,  where  Johnston  saw  him  in  '97,  He  afterwards 
rose  to  the  rank  of  chief  among  the  Shawnccs,  but  having  an  incurable 
prooensity  to  rum  and  thieving,  he  was  degraded  from  his  rank,  and 
removed,  with  a  hand  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  country  west  of  the 
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ADVENTURES  OF  WARD,  CALVIN  AND  KENTON.- 

ht  the  month  of  April,  1792,  a  number  of  hones  bdonging  to  Cap* 
tain  Luther  Calvin,  of  Mason  county,  Ky.,  were  stolen  by  the  Indiant; 
and,  as  usual,  a  strt  party  volunteered  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  taeatf 
and  recover  the  property.  The  party  consisted  of  thirty^aeven  mtOp 
commanded  by  Captains  Calvin  and  Kenton,  and  was  composed  diiefly 
of  young  farmeis,  most  of  whom  -had  never  yet  met  an  enemy.  They 
rendezvoused  upon  the  Kentucky  shore,  inunediately  opposite  Ripley, 
and  crossing  the  river  in  a  snvill  ferry  boat,  pursued  the  trail  for  five  or 
six  miles  with  great  energy.  Here,  however,  a  specimen  of  the  usual 
caprice  and  uncertainty  attending  the  motions  of  militia,  was  given. 
One  of  the  party,  whose  voice  had  been  loud  and  resolute  while  on  the 
Kentucky  shore,  all  at  once  managed  to  fliscover  that  the  cnten)r)sc  was 
rash,  ill  aiiviscd,  and  if  prosecuted,  would  certainly  prove  disasi.roiis.  A 
keen  debate  ensued,  in  which  young  Spencer  Calvin,  then  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  openly  accused  the  gentleman  alluded  to  of  cowardice,  and 
even  threatened  to  take  the  measure  of  his  shoulders,  with  a  ramrod,  on 
the  spot.  By  the  prompt  interference  of  Kenton  and  the  elder  Calvin, 
tlie  young  man's  wrath  was  appeased  for  the  time,  and  all  those  who 
prelerred  safety  to  honor,  were  invited  instantly  to  return.  The  per- 
mianon  was  promptly  accepted,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  men,  headed  by 
the  recreant  already  mentioned,  turned  their  horses'  heads  and  recrcsnd 
the  river,  llie  remainder,  consisting  chiefly  of  experienced  warriors, 
continued  the  pursuit. 

The  trail  led  them  down  on  the  Miami,  and  about  noon,  on  tiw 
second  day,  they  heard  a  bell  in  front,  apparently  from  a  hoise  gnsing. 
Cautiously  approaching  it,  they  quickly  beheld  a  solitary  Indian, 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  leisurely  advancing  towards  them.  A  few 
of  their  best  marksmen  fired  upon  him  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
After  a  short  consultation,  it  was  then  determined  to  follow  his  back 
trail,  and  ascertain  whether  there  were  more  in  the  neighborhooci.  A 
onall,  active,  resolute  woodsman,  named  Mclntyre,  accompanied  by 
three  othci-s,  was  pushed  on  in  advance,  in  order  to  give  them  early 
notice  of  the  enemy's  appearance,  while  the  main  body  followed  at  a 
more  leisurely  pace.  Within  an  hour  Mclntyre  returned,  and  reported 
(hat  they  were  then  within  a  short  distance  of  a  large  party  of  Indians, 
supposed  to  be  greatly  su])erior  to  \]:<:lr  own  ;  that  they  were  en- 
camped in  a  bottom  upon  tiic  liordcib  01  <i  ^rcck,  and  were  amusing 
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ttiemselves,  apparently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  whom  they 
had  just  killed,  as  tiiey  would  occasionally  halloo  loudly,  and  then 
laugh  immoderately,  supposing,  probably,  that  their  coouade  had  lost 
his  way. 

This  intelligence  fell  like  a  shower-bath  upon  the  spirits  of  the  party, 
who,  thinking  it  more  prudent  to  put  a  greater  interval  between  them- 
selves and  the  enemy,  set  spur  to  their  horses  and  galloped  back  in  the 
Erection  from  which  they  had  come.  Such  was  the  panic,  that  one  of 
the  footmen,  a  huge,  hulking  fellow,  six  feet  high,  in  ha  seal  for  hk  own 
nfety,  sprang  up  bebind  Captain  Calvin,  (who  was  then  mounted  upon 
Ckptain  Ward's  horse,  the  Captain  having  dismounted  in  order  to 
accommodate  him,)  and  nothing  short  of  a  threat  to  blow  his  brains 
out,  could  induce  him  to  dismount.  In  this  orderly  manner  they 
scampered  through  the  woods  for  several  miles,  when,  in  obedience  to 
the  otders  of  Kenton  and  Calvin,  they  halted,  and  prepared  for  resist- 
anoe  in  case  (as  was  probable)  the  enemy  had  discovered  them,  and 
were  engaged  in  the  pur.  uit.  Kenton  and  Calvin  were  engaged  apart 
in  earnest  consultation.  It  was  proposed  that  a  number  of  saplings 
should  be  cut  down  and  a  temporary  breastwork  erected,  and  while  the 
propriety  of  these  measures  were  under  discussion,  the  men  wezr  left  to 
themselves. 

Captain  Ward,  as  we  have  already  oljservcd,  was  then  very  young, 
and  perfectly  raw.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  up  to  ong  man 
as  a  perfect  Hector,  having  always  heard  him  represented  in  his  own 
neighborliood  as  a  man  of  untloubted  courage,  and  a  perfect  Anthro- 
pophagus  among  the  Indians.  When  they  halted,  therefore,  he  naturally 
looked  around  for  his  friend,  hoping  to  read  safety,  courage  and  assur- 
ance of  success  in  tliat  countenance,  usually  so  ruddy  and  confident. 
But,  alas  t  the  gallant  warrior  was  wofuUy  chop-fallen.  There  had 
generally  been  a  ruddy  tinge  upon  the  tip  of  His  nose,  whidi  some 
ascribed  to  the  effervescence  of  a  fiery  valor,  while  others,  more  mali- 
ciously inclined,  attributed  it  to  fumes  of  brandy.  Even  tliis  burning 
beacon  had  been  quenched,  and  had  assumed  a  livid,  ashy  hue,  still 
deeper,  if  posable^  than  that  of  his  lips.  Captain  Ward,  thmking  that 
the  danger  must  be  appalling  which  could  dampen  the  ardor  of  a  man 
like  this  Bombastes,  became  grievously  frightened  himself,  and  the  con- 
tagion seemed  spreading  rapidly,  when  Kenton  and  Calvin  rejoined 
them,  and  speaking  in  a  cheerfiil,  confident  tone,  completely  reanimated 
their  spirits. 

Finding  themselves  not  pursued  by  the  enemy,  as  they  had  expected, 
it  was  determined  that  they  should  remain  in  their  present  position 
until  night,  when  a  rapid  attack  was  to  be  made»  in  two  divisions,  upon 
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the  Indian  cnnip,  under  the  impression  that  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  the  surprise  of  the  enemy,  might  give  them  an  advantage  whidi 
they  could  scarcely  hope  for  in  daylight.  Accordingly,  ever)'thing  re- 
maining quiet,  at  duslc  they  again  mounted  and  advanced  rapidly,  bat 
in  profound  silence,  upon  the  Indian  camp.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
horses  which  the  enemy  had  stolen  were  grazing  in  a  rich  bottom  below 
their  camp.  As  they  were  advancing  to  the  attack,  therefore,  Calvin 
detached  his  son,  with  several  halters  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the 
men,  to  regain  their  own  hoises,  and  be  prepared  to  carry  them  off  in 
case  the  enemy  should  overpower  them.  Tlie  attack  was  then  made  in 
two  divisions.  Caivin  conducted  the  upper  and  Kenton  the  lower 
party.  The  wood  was  thick,  but  the  moon  shone  out  clearly,  and 
enabled  them  to  distinguish  objects  with  sufficient  precision.  Calvin's 
party  came  first  in  contact  with  tlie  enemy. 

They  had  advanced  within  thirty  yards  of  a  large  fire  in  front  of  a 
number  of  tents,  without  having  seen  a  single  Indian,  when  a  dog, 
wliich  had  been  watcliing  them  for  several  minutes,  sprang  forward  to 
meet  them,  laying  loud.ly.  Presently  an  Indian  appeared,  approaching 
cautiously  towards  them,  and  occasionally  speaking  to  the  dog  in  the 
Indian  tongue.  This  sight  w.is  too  tempting  to  be  borne,  and  Calvin 
heard  the  dick  of  a  dozen  rifles  in  rapid  succession,  as  his  party  cocked 
them  in  order  to  fire.  The  Indian  was  too  dose-  to  permit  him  to 
speak,  but  turning  to  his  men  he  earnestly  waved  his  hand  as  a  warning 
to  be  quiet.  Then  cautiously  raising  his  own  rifle,  he  fired  with  a  steady 
aim  just  as  the  Indian  had  reached  the  fire  and  stood  iairly  exposed  to 
its  light.  The  report  of  the  rifle  broke  the  stillness  of  thp  night,  and 
their  ears  were  soon  deafened  by  the  yells  of  the  enemy.  The  ^dian 
at  whom  Calvin  had  fired  fell  forward  into  the  burning  pile  of  frigots, 
and  by  his  struggling  to  extricate  himself,  scattered  the  br^ds  so  much 
as  almost  to  extinguish  the  light.  Several  dusky  forms  glanoed  rapidly 
before  them  for  a  moment,  which  drew  a  volley  from  his  men,  but  with 
what  effect  could  not  be  ascertained.  Calvin,  having  discharged  his 
piece,  turned  so  rapidly  as  to  strike  the  end  of  his  ramrod  against  a  tree 
behind  him,  and  drive  it  into  its  slieath  with  such  violence,  tliat  he  was 
unable  to  cxtric  itc  it  for  several  minutes,  and  iinally  fractured  two  oi 
his  teeth  in  the  effort. 

A  heavy  Hre  now  c  ummcnced  from  the  Indian  camp,  which  was  re- 
turned with  equal  spirit  by  the  whites,  but  without  much  effect  on 
either  side.  Trees  were  barked  very  pleiuifully,  dogs  bayed,  the  In- 
dians yelled,  the  whites  shouted,  the  squaws  screamed,  and  a  prodigious 
uproar  was  maintained  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  it  was  reported 
to  Calvin  that  Kenton's  party  had  been  overpowered  and  was  in  fiiU 
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retreat.  It  was  not  necessary  to  give  orders  for  a  similar  movement. 
No  sooner  had  the  intelligence  been  received  than  the  Kentuckians  of 
the  upper  divisioQ  broke  their  ranks  and  every  man  attempted  to  save 
himself  as  he  best  could.  They  soon  overtook  the  lower  division,  and 
a  hot  scramble  took  place  for  horses.  One  called  upon  another  to  ivait 
for  him  until  he  could  catch  his  horse,  which  had  broken  his  bridle,  bat 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  request.  Some  fled  upon  their  own  horsesi 
others  mounted  those  of  their  friends.  "First  come,  first  aerved," 
teemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  night,  and  a  sad  confusion  of  property 
took  place,  in  consequence  of  wliich,  to  their  great  terror,  a  few  were 
comi)ello(l  to  return  on  foot.  The  flight  was  originally  caused  by  the 
panic  of  one  individual.  As  the  lower  division  moved  up  to  the  attack 
most  of  the  men  appeared  to  advance  with  alacrity. 

Captain  Ward,  however,  happened  to  be  stationed  next  to  Mclntyre, 
who  was  a  i)ractire  l  woodsTnaii  and  peculiarly  expert  marksman.  Here- 
tofore he  hnil  always  been  tbreniost  in  every  danger,  and  had  become 
celcbratcti  for  tlie  address,  activity  and  boldness  with  which  he  had  ac- 
quitted himself.  As  they  were  ascending  the  gentle  acclivity  upon 
\*hich  the  Indian  camp  stood,  however,  he  appeared  much  dejected,  and 
spoke  despondingly  of  their  enterprise.  He  declared  that  it  had  been 
revealed  to  him  in  a  dream,  on  the  preceding  night,  that  their  efforts 
would  be  v^in,  and  that  he  himself  was  destined  to  perish.  Tliat  be 
was  determined  to  fight,  as  long  as  any  man  of  .  the  party  stood  his 
ground,  but  if  the  whites  were  wise,  they  would  instantly  abandon  the 
attempt  upon  the  enemy,  and  recross  the  Ohio  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
These  observations  made  but  little  impression  upon  Ward,  but  seemed 
to  take  deep  root  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  whose  pale  fiice  had 
alarmed  the  company  at  the  breastwork.  The  action  quickly  OMn- 
menced,  and  at  the  first  fire  from  the  Indians,  Barre,  a  young  Ken- 
tuckian,  was  shot  by  's  side.  This  circumstance  completed  the 
overthrow  of  his  courage,  which  had  declined  visibly  since  the  first 
encounter  in  the  morning,  and  elevating  his  voice  to  its  shrillest  i.otes, 
he  shouted  aloud,  "  r>oys !  it  wont  do  for  us  to  be  here — Barre  is  killed 
and  the  Indians  are  crossing  the  creek  1" 

Bonaparte  has  said,  that  there  is  acriti(  al  period  in  every  battle,  when 
the  bravest  men  will  eagerly  seize  an  excuse  to  run  away.  The  remark 
is  doubly  true  in  regard  to  militia.  No  sooner  had  this  speech  been 
uttered  by  one  who  had  never  yet  been  charged  with  cowardice,  than 
the  rout  instantly  took  place,  and  all  order  wxs  disregarded.  Fortu- 
nately, the  enemy  were  equally  frightened,  and  probably  would  have 
fled  themselves,  had  the  whites  given  them  time.  No  pursuit  took  place 
lor  several  hours,  nor  did  they  tlicn  pursue  the  trail  of  the  main  body 
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of  fiigittves.  But  It  unfortunately  happened  that  Mdntyre,  fostead  of 
accompanyiug  the  rest,  turned  off  from  the  main  route,  and  returned 
to  the  breastwork,  where  some  flour  and  venison  had  been  left.  TV 
Indians  quickly  became  aware  of  the  drcumstance,  and  following  witb 
rapidity,  overtook,  tomahawked  and  scalped  him,  while  engaged  in  pie^ 
paring  break&st  on  the  following  morning.  Thus  was  his  dream  veri- 
fied. The  prediction  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  probably  pro- 
duced its  own  accomplishment  by  confounding  his  mind  and  depriving 
him  of  Ills  ordinary  alertness  and  intelligence.  He  certainly  provolBOd 
his  fiite  by  lus  own  extraordinary  rashnesB. 


Ward  Find&  a  Lost  BROTHSiu-WAitD,  Bakbr  amd  Extmm, 

It  is  somewhat  rcmdrkable,  tliat  a  brother  of  Captain  Ward's  was  in  - 
the  Indian  camp  at  the  moment  when  it  was  attacked.  He  had  been 
taken  by  the  Indians  in  1758,  bcir.g  at  ihat  time  only  three  years  old, 
had  been  adopted  as  a  member  of  the  Sliawnce  tribe  and  liad  married 
ah  Indian  woman,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  all  of  whom,  to* 
gether  with  their  mother,  were  then  in  camp.  Captain  Ward  has  in- 
formed tlw  writer  of  this  narrative,  that  a  few  seconds  before  die  firing 
began,  while  he  stood  within  rifle  shot  of  the  encampment,  an  Indian 
girl,  apparently  fifteen  years  of  age,  attracted  his  attention.  She  stood 
for  an  instant  in  an  attitude  of  alarm  in  front  of  one  of  the  tents,  and 
gasing  intently  upon  the  spot  where  he  stood.  Not  immediately  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  a  fenoale,  he  raised  his  gun,  and  was  upon  the  point 
of  firing,  when  her  open  bosom  announced  her  sex,  and  her  pjeculiarly 
light  complexion  caused  him  to  doubt  for  a  moment  whether  she  oould 
be  an  Indian  by  birth.  He  afterwards  ascertained  that  she  was  his 
brother's  child. 

It  apjjcars  slill  more  remarkable,  that  exactly  one  year  afterwards, 
John  Ward,  the  adopted  Imlian,  should  have  been  opposed  to  another 
one  of  his  brolliers,  Captain  James  Ward,  of  Mason,  in  a  night  skir- 
mish somewhat  resembling  that  which  we  have  just  detailed.  Captain 
James  Ward,  rogeiher  with  Kenton,  Baker  and  about  thirty  others, 
whne  engaged  m  pursuit  of  some  stolen  hurses,  fell  upon  a  fresh  trail 
of  Indians,  tliat  crossed  the  road  which  they  were  then  pursuing.  In- 
stantly abandoning  their  former  object,  they  followed  the  ftedi  trail 
with  great  eagerness,  and  a  short  time  after  dark  arrived  at  an  encamp- 
ment* Having  carefully  reconnoitered  it,  they  determined  to  remain 
quiet  until  daylight,  and  then  fall  upon  the  enemy,  as  before,  in  two  di- 
visions, one  to  be  commanded  by  Kenton  and  the  other  by  Baker* 
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F.verything  remained  quiet  until  fcMir  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
Baker  moved  at  the  head  of  his  party,  in  order  to  take  the  appointed 
position,  (whicli  was  very  advantageous,  and  in  conjunction  with  Ken- 
ton's, completely  surrounded  the  enemy,)  while  Kenton  remained  sta- 
tionary, awaiting  the  signal  of  attack.  By  sonic  mistake,  Baker  moved 
IR  a  false  direction,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  both  parties,  instead  of  en- 
closing the  Indian  camp,  he  fell  directly  upon  it.  A  heavy  firing  and 
the  usual  yelling  cjuickly  annount:ed  the  fact  to  Kenton,  wlio  moved 
hastily  up  to  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  It  was  still  perfectly  dark, 
and  the  firing  was  of  course  at  raiidom. 

Baker,  in  whose  fiery  character  courage  predominated  over  every- 
thing else,  lost  all  patience  at  the  restraint  under  which  they  lay,  wad 
urged  strenuously  that  they  should  rush  upon  the  enemy  and  decide  the 
affiiir  at  once  with  the  tomahawk;  but  Kenton,  whom  repeated  misfor- 
tunes had  rendered  extremely  cautious,  opposed  it  so  vehemently  that 
it  was  not  done.  One  of  their  men  had  fallen,  and  they  could  hear 
one  of  the  enemy,  apparently  not  more  than  thirty  yards  from  them, 
groan  deeply,  and  occasionally  converse  with  his  companions  in  the  In- 
dian tongue.  The  wounded  man  was  the  unfortunate  John  Ward, 
whose  hard  fate  it  was  to  fight  against  the  whites  in  a  battle  in  which 
his  own  father  was  killed ;  to  encounter  two  of  his  brothers  in  the  field, 
and,  finally,  to  fall  mortally  wounded  in  a  night  skirmish,  when  his 
brother  was  opposed  to  him  and  was  within  hearing  of  his  groans.  His 
father  perished  in  the  long  battle  at  the  "  Point,"  as  it  was  called,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  The  whole  force  of  the  Shawnees  was 
assembled  at  that  point,  and  John  Ward  w.is  then  nineteen  yeans  ol 
age,  so  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  his  hanring  been  ^tresciu. 
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A  DESPERATE  ATTACK  ON  CAPT.  WM.  HUBBELL'S  BOAT. 

'In  the  year  1791,  while  the  Indians  were  yet  troublesome,  espedaUy 
00  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Captain  William  Hubbell,  who  had  previously 
emigrated  to  Kentucky  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  whO;  after  hav- 
ing fixed  his  family  in  the  neighborhood  of  Frankfort,  then  a  frontier 
settlement,  ha<l  been  compelled  to  go  to  the  eastward  on  business,  was 
a  second  time  on  his  way  to  that  country.  On  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  ihc  Monong.ihela  he  proctired  a  flat-bottomed  boat  and 
embarked,  in  company  with  Mr.  Daniel  I.igiit  and  Mr.  William  Plascut 
and  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  eight  children,  destined  for 
Limestone,  Kentucky.  On  their  progress  down  the  Ohio  nvcr.  and 
Boon  after  passing  Pittsburgh,  they  saw  evident  traces  of  Indians  Along 
the  banks,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tHat  a  boat  whidi  they 
overtook,  and  which,  through  caielessness,  was  suffered  to  nm  aground 
on  an  island,  became  a  prey  to  these  merciless  savages.  Though  Cap* 
lain  Hubbell  and  his  party  stopped  some  time  for  it  in  a  lower  part  ot 
the  river,  it  did  not  arrive,  and  has  never,  to  their  knowledge,  been 
heard  of  since. 

Before  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Gre^  Kanawha,  they  had,  bj 
several  successive  additions,  increased  their  number  to  twenty,  consist* 
ing  of  nine  men,  three  women  and  eight  children.  The  men,  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  were  one  John  Stoner,  an  Irishman  and  a  Dutch- 
man,  whose  names  are  not  recollected,  Messrs.  Ray  and  Tucker,  and  a 
Mr.  Kilj)atrick,  whose  two  daughters  also  were  of  the  party.  Informa- 
tion received  at  Gallipolis  confirmed  tlie  expectation,  which  appear- 
ances previously  raised,  of  a  serious  contlict  with  a  large  body  of  In- 
dians; and  as  Cajnain  llubljcU  had  been  regularly  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  boat,  every  possible  preparation  was  made  for  a  formid- 
able and  successful  resistance  of  the  anticipated  attack.  The  nine  men 
were  divided  into  three  watches  lor  the  night,  wliich  were  alternately 
to  continue  awake,  and  be  on  the  lookout  for  two  hours  at  a  time, 
llie  arms  on  board,  which  consisted  principally  of  old  muskets,  mnch 
out  of  order,  were  collected,  loaded  and  put  in  the  best  posnUe  con- 
dition for  service. 

About  sunset  on  that  day,  the  sjd  of  March,  1791,  our  party  over* 
took  a  fleet  of  six  boats  descending  the  river  in  company,  and  intended 
to  have  continued  with  them,  but  as  their  passengera  seemed  to  be  move 
disposed  to  dancing  than  fighting,  and  as,  soon  after  dark,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  Captain  Hubbell,  they  commenced  fiddling 
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and  dancing  instead  of  preparing  their  arms,  and  taking  the  necessary 
rest  preparatory  to  battle,  it  was  wisely  considered  more  hazardous  to 
be  in  such  company  than  to  be  alone.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to 
proceed  rapidly  fui  ward  by  the  aid  of  the  oars,  and  to  leave  thostf 
thoughtless  fellow  travelers  behind.  One  of  the  boats,  however,  be- 
longing to  the  fleet,  commanded  by  a  Captain  Greathouse,.  adopted  the 
nme  plan,  and  for  a  while  kept  up  with  Captain  Hubbell,  but  all  iti 
crew  at  length  foiling  asleep,  that  boat  also  ceased  to  be  propelled  bjr 
the  oars,  and  Captain  Hubbell  and  his  party  proceeded  steadily  forward 
tifitu.  Early  in  the  night  a  canoe  was  dimly  seen  floating  down  the 
river,  in  which  were  probably  Indians  reconnoitering,  and  other  evident 
indications  were  observed  of  the  neighborhood  and  hostile  intentions  of 
a  formidable  party  of  savages. 

It  was  now  agreed  that  should  the  attack,  as  was  probable,  be  deferred 
till  morning,  every  man  should  be  up  before  the  dawn,  in  order  to  make 
as  great  a'Show  as  possible  of  numbers  and  of  strength  ;  and  tliat,  when- 
ever the  action  sl.ould  take  place,  the  women  and  children  should  lie 
dow^n  on  the  cabin  floor,  and  be  protected  as  well  as  they  could  by  tlie 
trunks  and  other  baggage,  which  might  be  placed  around  tliem.  In  this 
p-2rilous  situation  they  continued  during  the  night,  and  the  Captain, 
who  had  not  slept  more  than  one  hour  since  he  left  Pittsburgh,  was  too 
<ieeply  impressed  with  the  inuniuent  danger  which  surrounded  him  to 
obtain  any  rest  at  tliat  time.  • 

Just  as  daylight  began  to  appear  in  the  East,  and  before  the  nien  were 
up  and  at  their  posts  agreeably  to  arrangement,  a  voice  at  some  d.stance 
below  them,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  repeatedly  solicited  them  to  coioie  on 
shore,  as  there  were  some  white  people  who  wished  to  obtain  a  passage 
in  their  boat.  This  the  Captain  very  naturally  and  correctly  concluded 
to  be  an  Indian  artiflce,  and  its  only  effect  was  to  rouse  the  men,  and 
place  every  one  on  his  guard.  The  voice  of  entreaty  was  soon  changed 
into  the  language  of  indignation  and  insult,  and  the  sound  of  distant 
paddles  announced  the  approach  of  the  savage  foe.  At  length  three 
Indian  canoes  were  seen  through  the  mist  of  the  morning  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. With  the  utmost  coolness  the  Captain  and  his  comrades  pre* 
pared  to  receive  them.  TJie  chairs,  tables  and  other  incumbrances 
were  thrown  into  the  river,  -in  order  to  clear  the  deck  for  action. 
Every  man  took  his  position,  and  was  ordered  not  to  fire  till  the  sav- 
ages had  approached  so  near  that  (to  use  the  wor  Is  of  Captain  Hub- 
bell,) "the  flash  from  the  guns  might  singe  their  eye-brows;"  and  a 
special  caution  was  given,  that  the  men  should  fire  successively,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  interval.  On  the  arrival  of  the  canoes,  they  were 
found  to  contain  about  iwenty-fivc  or  thirty  Indians  each. 
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As  soon  as  tTiey  had  approached  within  the  reach  of  musket  shot,  a 
general  fire  was  given  from  one  of  them,  which  wounded  Mr.  Tucker 
tliruugli  the  hip  so  severely  tlut  his  leg  hung  only  by  the  flesh,  and  ihot 
Mr.  Light  just  beiow  his  ribs.  The  three  canoes  placed  themselvei  at 
the  how,  stem  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  boat,  so  that  they  h^d  an 
opportunity  of  raking  in  every  direction.  The  fire  now  ooDunenced 
from  the  boat,  and  had  a  powerful  effect  in  checking  the  oonfidenoe 
aad  fury  of  the  Indians.  The  C&ptain«  after  firing  his  own  gun,  took 
np  that  of  one  of  the  wounded  men,  raised  it  to  his  shoulder,  and  was 
about  to  discharge  it,  when  a  bsll  came  and  took  away  the  lock ;  he 
coolly  turned  round,  seized  a  brand  of  fire  from  the  kettle  which 
served  for  a  caboose,  and  applying  it  to  the  pan,  discharged  the  piece 
with  effect.  A  very  regular  and  constant  fire  was  now  kept  up  on  both 
sides.  The  Captain  was  just  in  the  act  of  raising  his  gun  a  third  time, 
when  a  ball  passed  through  his  right  arm,  and  for  a  moment  disabled 
him.  Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  reacquired  the 
use  of  his  hand,  which  had  been  suddenly  draion  up  by  the  wound, 
when  lie  observed  the  Indians  in  one  of  tlie  canoes  just  about  to  board 
the  boat  in  its  bow,  where  the  horses  were  placed  belonging  to  tiie 
party.  So  near  had  tliey  approached,  lliat  some  of  them  lud  actually 
seized  with  their  hands  the  side  of  the  boat. 

Severely  wounded  as  he  wa^,  he  caught  up  a  pair  of  horsemen » 
pistols  and  rushed  forward  to  repel  the  attempt  at  boarding.  On  his 
approach  the  Indians  fell  back,  and  he  disdiarged  a  pistol  with  effect  at 
the  foremost  man.  After  firing  the  second  pistol  he  found  himself 
without  arms,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat ;  but  stepping  back  npon  a 
pile  of  small  wood  which  had  been  prepared  for  burning  in  thp  kettle, 
the  thought  struck  him  that  it  might  be  made  use  of  in  repelling  the 
foe,  and  he  continued  for  some  time  to  strike  them  with  it  so  fiucibly 
and  actively,  that  they  were  unable  to  enter  the  boat,  and  at  length  be 
wounded  one  of  them  so  severely  that  with  a  yell  they  suddenly  gave 
way.  All  the  canoes  then  discontinued'  the  contest,  and  directed  their 
course  to  Captain  Greathouse's  boat,  which  was  in  sight.  Here  a  strik* 
ing  contrast  w:is  exhibited  to  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  which  had 
been  disjjlayed.  Instead  of  resisting  the  attack,  ll>e  people  on  board  of 
this  boat  retired  to  the  cabin  in  dismay.  The  Indians  entered  it  with- 
out oi)position,  and  rowed  it  to  the  shore,  where  they  killed  tlie  Cap- 
tain and  a  lad  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  women  they  placed 
in  the  centre  of  their  canoes,  and,  manning  tlicin  wiili  fresh  liands,  again 
pursued  Captain  llubbell  and  party.  A  melancholy  alternative  now 
presented  itself  to  these  brave  but  almost  desponding  men,  either  to  fall 
a  pi  cy  to  the  savages  themselves,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  shooting  the 
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womeiit  who  had  been  placed  mthe  canoes  in  the  hope  of  denying  pio-  / 
tection  from  their  presence.   But  "self-preservation  is  the  fiist  Uw  of 
nature,"  and  the  Captain  very  justly  renuu-ked,  there  would  not  be 
much  humanity  in  preserving  their  lives  at  such  a  sacrifice,  merely  that 
Ihey  might  become  victims  of  savage  cruelty  at  some  fubsequent  period. 

SipOMD  Attack  and  Obstinatb  Rssistamcb — A  Bravb  Bot. 

There  were  now  but  four  men  left  on  board  of  Captain  Hubbell's 
boat  capable  of  defending  it,  and  the  Captain  himself  was  severely 
wounded  in  two  places.  The  second  attack,  however,  was  resisted  with 
almost  incredible  firmness  and  vigor.  Whenever  the  Indians  would  rise 
to  fire,  their  opponents  would  commonly  give  them  the  first  shot,  whicli, 
in  almost  every  instance,  would  prove  fatal.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers,  and  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  defenders  of  the 
boat,  the  Indians  at  length  appeared  to  despair  of  success,  and  the 
canoes  successively  retired  to  the  shore.  Just  as  the  last  one  was  de- 
paiting.  Captain  Hubbell  called  to  the  Indian  who  was  staiuiing  in  the 
item,  and  on  his  turning  round  discharged  his  piece  at  him.  MHien  the 
smoke,  which  for  a  moment  obstructed  the  vision,  was  dissipated,  he 
'  was  seen  lying  on  his  back,  and  appeared  to  be  severely,  perhaps  mor- 
tally, wounded. 

Unfortunately  the  boat  now  drifted  near  to  the  shore,  where  the  In- 
dians were  collected,  and  a  large  concourse,  probably  between  four  and 
live  hundred,  were  soon  rushing  down  on  the  bank.  Ray  and  Flascut, 
the  only  men  remaining  unhurt,  were  placed  at  the  oars,  and,  as  the 
boat  was  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  shore,  it  was  deemed  pru- 
dent for  all  to  lie  down  in  as  safe  a  position  as  possible,  and  attempt  to 
push  forward  with  the  utmost  practicable  rapidity.  While  they  con- 
tinued in  this  situation,  nine  balls  were  shot  into  one  oar  and  ten  in  the 
other,  without  wounding  the  rowers,  who  were  hidden  from  view,  and 
protected  by  the  sides  of  the  boat  and  the  blankets  in  its  stern.  Dur- 
ing this  dreadful  exposure  to  the  fire  of  the  savages,  which  continued 
about  twenty  minutes,  Mr.  Kilpatrick  observed  a  particular  Indian, 
whom  he  thought  a  favorable  mark  for.  his  rifle,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  solemn  warning  of  Captain  HubbeU,  rose  to  shoot  hhn.  He  im- 
mediately received  a  ball  in  his  mouth,  which  passed  out  at  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  and  was  almost  at  the  same  moment  shot  through  the 
lieart.  He  fell  among  the  horses  that  about  the  same  time  were  killed, 
and  presented,  to  his  afflicted  daughters  and  fellow  travelers,  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  awful  occurrence,  a  spectacle  of  honor  whidi  we  need 
not  further  attempt  to  describe^ 
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The  boat  was  now  providentially  and  suddenly  carried  out  Into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  taken  l>y  the  current  beyond  the  reach  of 
ihe  enemy's  balls.  Our  Httle  band,  reduced  as  they  were  in  nuralxirs, 
wounded,  afllicted  and  almost  exhausted  by  fatigue,  were  still  unsub- 
dued in  spirit,  and  being  assembled  in  all  their  strength,  men,  women 
and  children,  with  an  appeanmoe  of  triumpli  gave  three  hearty  cheen, 
calling  to  the  Indians  to  come  on  again  if  they  were  fond  of  the  sport* 

Thus  ended  this  awful  conflict,  in  which  out  of  nine  men  two  only  es* 
caped  unhurt.  Tucker  and  Kilpatrick  were  killed  on  the  spot,  Stoner 
was  mortally  wounded  and  died  on  his  arrival  at  Limestone,  and  all  the 
rest,  excepting  Ray  and  Plascut,  were  severely  wounded.  The  women 
and  children  were  all  uninjured,  excepting  a  little  son  of  Mr.  Plascat, 
idio,  after  the  battle  was  over,  came  to  the  Captain,  and,  with  great 
coolness,  requested  him  to  take  a  ball  out  of  his  head.  On  examination 
it  appeared  that  a  bullet  which  had  passed  through  the  side  of  the  boat, 
had  penetrated  the  forehead  of  this  little  hero,  an<l  remained  under  the 
skin.  The  Captain  took  it  out,  and  the  youth,  obsci  ving.  that  is  not 
ali,''  raised  his  arm,  and  exhibited  a  piece  of  bone  at  the  point  of  his 
elbow,  which  had  been  shot  off,  and  hung  only  by  the  skin.  His 
mother  exclaimed,  '*  AVhy  did  yon  not  tell  me  of  this?"  "Because," 
he  coolly  replied,  **  the  Captain  directed  us  to  be  silent  during  the  ac- 
tion, and  1  thought  you  would  be  likely  to  nuke  a  noise  if  1  told  you." 

The  boat  made  the  best  of  its  way  down  the  river,  and  the  object 
was  to  reach  Limestone  that  night.  The  Captain's  arm  had  bled  pro- 
fiisely,  and  he  was  compelled  to  close  the  sleeve*of  liis  coat,  in  order 
to  retain  the  blood  and  stop  its  effusion.  In  this  situation,  tormented 
by  excruciating  pain,  and  fiUnt  through  loss  of  blood,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  steering  the  boat  with  the  left  arm  till  about  ten  o*dodc 
that  night,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Mr.  William  Brooks,  who  resided 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  who  was  induced  by  the  calls  of  the 
suffering  party  to  come  out  to  their  assistance.  By  his  aid  and  that  of 
some  other  persons  who  were  in  the  same  manner  brought  to  their  re- 
lief, they  were  enabled  to  reach  Limestone  about  twelve  o'clock  that 
night. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Brooks,  Captain  Ilubbell,  relieved 
from  labor  and  responsibility,  sunk  under  the  wcigl.t  of  pain  and 
fatigue,  and  became  for  a  while  totally  insensible.  When  t!ie  boat 
reached  Limestone,  he  found  himself  unalrle  to  \v.i']<.  and  ol»liged 
to  be  carried  up  to  the  tavern.  H  re  he  had  his  w.miivI  (ircbsed,  and 
continued  for  several  days,  until  he  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  pro- 
ceed homewards. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Limestone,  they  found  a  considerable 
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force  of  armed  men  abont  to  march  against  the  mne  Indians,  from 
whose  attack  they  had  so  severely  suffered.  They  now  learned  tliat,  thr 
Sunday  preceding,  the  same  party  of  savages  had  cut  off  a  detach 
mcnt  of  men  ascending  the  Ohio  from  Fort  Washington,  at  the  mouth 
of  Licking  river,  and  had  killed  with  their  tomahawks,  without  firing  a 
gun,  twenty-one  out  of  twenty-two  men,  of  which  the  detachment  con- 
sisted. 

Crowds  of  p>eople,  as  might  be  expected,  came  to  view  the  boat 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  heroism  and  such  horrid  carnage, 
and  to  visit  the  resolute  Httle  band  by  whom  it  had  been  so  gallantly 
and  peiseveringly  defended.  Oa  examination  it  was  found  that  the 
•ides  of  the  boat  were  literaUy  filled  wifli  tallels  and  with  bullet  holes. 
Tliere  was  scarcely  a  space  of  two  feet  square  in  the  part  above  the 
water  which  had  not  either  a  ball  remaining  in  it,  or  a  hole  through 
which  a  ball  had  passed.  Some  pexsons,  who  had  the  curiosity  to  count 
the  number  of  holes  in  the  blankets  which  were  hung  up  as  curtains  in 
the  stem  of  the  boat,  affirmed  that  in  the  space  of  five  feet  square  there 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Four  horses  out  of  five  were  killed, 
and  the  escape  of  the  fifth  amidst  such  a  shower  of  balls  appears  almost 
miraculous. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  Captain  Hubbell  and  his  companions 
the  five  remaining  boats,  which  they  had  passed  on  the  night  preceding 
the  battle,  reached  Limestone.  ITiose  on  board  remarked  th:\t  during 
the  action  they  distinctly  saw  tne  flashes,  but  could  not  liear  tiie  rej>orts 
of  the  guns.  The  Indians,  it  appears,  had  met  with  too  formidable  a 
resistance  from  a  single  boat  to  attack  a  fleet,  and  suffered  them  to  pass 
unmolested ;  and  since  that  time,  it  is  believed,  no  boat  has  been 
assailed  by  Indians  on  the  Ohio. 

Tiie  force  which  marched  out  to  disperse  this  formidable  body  of 
savages,  discovered  several  Indians  dead  on  the  shore  near  the  scene  of 
action.  They  also  found  the  bodies  of  Captain  Gteathouse  and  several 
others,  men,  women  and  children,  who  had  been  on  board  of  his  boat. 
Most  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  whipped  U  deoHk,  as  they  were 
found  stripped,  tied  to  tr]pes,  and  marked  with  the  appearance  of  lashes, 
and  large  rods,  which  seemed  to  have  been  worn  with  use,  were  observed 
lining  near  them. 
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A  SAVAGE  BOAT  ATTACK  AND  A  TERRIBLE  COMBAT. 

In  May,  17S8,  a  flatl  oat  loadc'l  with  kettles,  intended  for  the  manil* 
(acture  of  salt  at  Bullitt's  l^ick,  Ky.,  kft  Louisville  with  thirteen 
persons,  twelve  armed  men  and'one  woman,  on  board.  Tlie  boat  and 
cargo  were  owned  by  Henry  Crist  and  Solomon  Spears;  and  tiie  com- 
pany consisted  of  Crist,  Spears,  Christian  Crepps,  Thomas  Floyd, 
Joseph  Boyce,  I'A'ans  Moore,  an  Irislinian  named  Fossett,  and  five 
others,  and  a  woman,  whose  name  is  not  preserved.  The  intention  o( 
the  party  was  to  descend  the  Ohio,  which  was  then  very  high,  to  the 
mouth  of  Salt  river,  not  far  below,  and  tlien  ascend  the  latter  river,  the 
current  of  which  was  entirely  deadened  by  back  water  from  the  Ohio, 
to  a  place  near  the  licks,  called  Mud  Garrison,  whU^  was  a  temporary 
fortification,  constructed  of  two  rows  of  slight  stockades,  and  the  space 
between  filled  with  nuid  and  gravel  from  the  bank  of  the  river  hard  by. 
The  works  inclosed  a  space  of  about  half  an  acre,  and  stood  about  mid- 
way between  Bullitt's  Lick  and  the  falls  of  Salt  river,  where  Sbepherds- 
ville,  Ky.,  now  stands.  These  works  were  then  occupied  by  the  families 
of  the  salt  makers,  and  those  who  hunted  to  supply  them  with  fi>od 
and  acted  also  as  an  advanced  guard  to  give  notice  of  the  apptoadi  of 
any  considerable  body  of  men. 

On  the  35th  of  May  the  boat  entered  Salt  river,  and  the  hands  com- 
menced working  her  up  with  swecp-oars.  There  was  no  current  one 
way  or  the  other.  \'.  hile  on  the  Ohio,  the  great  breadth  of  the  river 
senircd  thctn  :iir  .iiisl  any  sudden  attack,  but  when  they  came  into  Salt 
river  they  were  wiihin  reach  of  the  Indian  rifle  from  cither  shore.  It 
became  necess:iry,  therefore,  to  send  out  scouts  to  apprise  them  of  anf 
danger  ahead.  In  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  Crist  and  Floyd  weni 
ashore  to  reconnoitre  the  bank  ahead  of  the  boat.  Kite  in  the  evening 
they  discovered  a  fresh  trail,  but  for  want  of  light  ihcy  could  not  make 
out  Uie  number  of  Indians.  They  remained  out  aA  night,  but  made  no 
further  discoveries.  In  the  morning,  as  they  were  returning  down  the 
river  towards  the  boat,  they  heard  a  number  of  guns,  which  they  believed 
to  be  Indians  killing  game  for  breakfast.  They  hastened  back  to  the 
boat  and  communicated  what  they  had  heard  and  seen. 

They  pulled  on  up  the  river  until  eight  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  « 
point  eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rolling  Fork,  where  they 
drew  into  shore  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  intending  to  land  and 
cook  their  breakfast.  As  they  drew  into  shore,  they  heard  the  gob- 
bling of  turkeys  (as  they  supposed)  on  the  bank  where  they  were  goin^ 
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to  land,  and  ai  the  boat  touched,  FoBsett  and  another  sprang  aihore,  * 
with  their  guns  in  their  hands,  to  Aooi  turkeys.  They  were  cautioned 

of  their  danger,  but  disregarding  the  admonition,  hastily  ascended  the 
bank.  Their  companions  in  the  boat  had  barely  lost  sight  of  them 
when  they  heard  a  volley  of  rifles  discliarged  all  at  once  on  the  bank 
immediately  above,  succeeded  by  a  yell  of  savages  so  terrific  as  to  in- 
duce a  belief  that  the  woods  were  filled  with  Indians.  This  attack,  so 
sudden  and  violent,  took  the  boat's  company  by  surprise;  and  they  had 
barely  time  to  seize  their  rifles  and  place  themselves  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence when  i'ossctt  and  his  companion  came  dashing  down  the  bank, 
hotly  pursued  by  a  large  body  of  Indians. 

Crist  stood  in  the  Ijow  of  the  boat,  with  his  rifle  in  his  hand.  At  the 
first  sight  of  the  enemy  he  brought  his  gun  to  his  face,  but  instantly 
perceived  that  the  object  of  liis  aim  was  a  white  man,  and  a  sudden 
thought  flaslied  across  hb  mind  that  the  enemy  was  accompany  of  sur- 
veyors that  he  knew  to  be  then  in  the  woods,  and  that  the  attack  was 
made  in  sport,  &c.,  let  his  gun  down,  and  at  the  same  dme  his  white 
foeman  sank  out  of  sight  behind  the  bank.  But  the  firing  had  com- 
menced in  good  earnest  on  both  sides.  Crist  again  brought  his  rifle  to 
his  face,  and  as  he  did  so  the  white  man's  head  was  rising  over  the 
bank  with  his  gun  also  presented.  Crist  got  the  fire  on  him,  and  at 
the  oack  of  his  rifle  the  white  roan  M  forward  dead.  Fossett's  hunt* 
irg  companion  plunged  into  the  water  and  got  in  safely  at  the  bow  of 
the  boat ;  but  Fossett's  arm  was  broken  by  the  first  fire  on  the  hilL 
The  boat,  owing  to  the  high  water,  did  not  touch  the  land,  and  he  got 
into  the  river  further  towards  the  stern  and  swam  round,  with  his  gun  In 
his  left  hand,  and  w;is  taken  safely  into  the  stern. 

So  intent  were  the  Indians  on  the  pursuit  of  their  prey  that  many  of 
them  ran  to  the  water's  edge,  struck  and  shot  at  Fossett  and  his  com- 
panion while  getting  into  the  boat,  and  some  even  seized  the  boat  ana 
attempted  to  draw  it  nearer  the  shore.  In  this  attempt  many  of  the 
Indians  perished  J  some  were  shot  deal  a.^  ihcy  approached  the  boat; 
others  were  killed  in  the  river,  and  it  required  the  most  stubborn  re- 
sistance and  determined  valor  to  keep  them  from  carrying  the  boat  by 
assault.  Repulsed  in  thev  efforts  to  board  the  boat,  the  savages  with- 
drew higher  up  the  bank,  and,  taking  their  stations  behind  trees,  com- 
menced a  regular  and  galling  fire,  which  was  returned  with  the  spurit  of 
brave  men  rendered  de^rate  by  the  certain  knowledge  that  no  quartet 
would  be  given,  and  that  it  was  an  issue  of  victory  or  death  to  every 
soul  on  board. 

The  boat  had  .  log  chain  for  a  cable,  and  when  she  was  firrt  brought 
ashore  the  chain  was  thrown  around  a  small  tree  that  stood  oo  the 
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water's  edge,  and  the  hook  run  tlirough  one  of  the  links.  This  had 
been  done  before  the  first  fire  was  made  upon  Fosse tt  on  shore.  The 
kettles  in  the  boat  had  been  ranked  up  along  the  sides,  leaving  an  opea 
gangway  through  the  middle  of  the  boat  from  bow  to  stem.  Utkfbf- 
tunately,  the  how  lay  to  shore,  so  that  the  guns  of  the  Indians  raked 
the  whole  length  of  the  gangway,  and  their  fire  was  constant  and 
destructive.  Spears,  and  several  others  of  the  brave  men,  had  alveadj 
fallen,  some  killed  and  others  mortally  wounded.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle  many  efforts  had  been  made  to  disengage  the 
boat  from  the  shore,  all  of  which  had  iailed.  The  hope  was  that  if 
they  could  once  loose  the  cable,  the  boat  would  drift  out  of  the  readi 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  but  any  attempt  to  do  this  by  band  would  expose 
the  person  to  certain  destruction. 

Fossett's  right  arm  was  broken,  and  he  could  no  longer  handle  his 
rifle.  He  got  a  pole  and,  placing  himself  low  down  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  commenced  punching  at  the  hook  in  the  cliain,  but  the  point  of 
the  hook  was  turned  from  him,  and  all  his  efforts  seemed  only  to  drive 
it  further  into  the  link.  He  at  length  discovered  where  a  small  limb 
had  been  cut  from  the  pole  and  left  a  knot  about  an  inch  long;  this 
kiu)t,  after  a  number  of  efforts,  he  placed  against  the  point  of  the 
houk,  and,  jerking  the  pole  suddenly  towards  him,  threw  the  liouk  out 
of  the  link,  'l  lic  chain  fell  and  the  boat  UriUcd  sUjwly  out  from  the 
bank,  and  by  means  of  an  oar  worked  overhead,  was  brought  into 
the  middle  of  the  river  with  her  side  to  the  shore,  which  protected 
them  from  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  The  battle  had  now  lasted  upwards 
of  an  hour.  The  odds  against  the  crew  were  at  least  ten  to  one.  The 
fire  had  been  very  destructive  on  both  sides,  and  a  great  many  Indians 
had  been  killed ;  but  if  the  boat  had  remained  much  longer  at  the 
shore,  it  was  manifest  that  there  would  have  been  none  of  the  crew  left 
to  tell  the  tale  of  their  disaster. 

The  survivors  had  now  time  to  look  round  upon  the  havoc  that  had 
been  made  of  their  little  band.  Five  of  their  companions  lay  dead  in 
the  gangway;  Spears,  Floyd,  Fossctt  and  Boyoe  were  wounded; 
Cvepps,  Crist  and  Moore  remained  unhurt.  It  was  evident  that  Spears* 
wound  was  mortal,  and  that  he  could  survive  but  a  few  moments.  He 
urged  the  survivors  to  nm  the  boat  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
and  save  themselves  by  immediate  flight,  and  leave  him  to  his  £ue. 
Crepps  and  Crist  positively  refused 

But  the  boat  was  gradually  ncarin?  the  scuihem  shore  of  the  river. 
At  this  time  the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  were  seen 
crossing  the  river  above,  at  a  fev  hundred  yards'  distance,  some  orl 
log$  and  some  swimming  and  carrying  tiicir  riik^  over  th^ir  he«ui9t  The 
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escape  of  the  boat  was  now  hopeless,  as  there  was  a  large  body  of  la- 
dians  on  each  side  of  the  river.  If  the  boat  had  been  carried  im- 
mediately to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  as  soon  as  her  cable  was 
loosed,  the  survivors  might  have  escaped;  but  to  sucii  minds  and  hearts 
the  idea  of  leaving  their  dying  friends  to  the  mercy  of  the  Indian  toma- 
hawk was  insupportable.  The  boat  at  length  touched  the  southern 
shore;  a  hasty  preparation  was  made  to  Vary  the  wounded  in  the 
woods;  Floyd,  Fossett  and  Boyce  got  to  land  and  sought  concealment 
in  the  thickets.  Crcpps  and  Crist  turned  to  their  suffering  friend, 
Spears,  but  death  had  kindly  stepped  in  and  cut  short  the  savage  tri- 
umph.  The  woman  nam  xemained.  They  offered  to  assist  her  to 
shore,  that  she  might  take  her  chance  of  escape  in  the  woods;  but  the 
'  danger  of  her  position,  and  the  scenes  of  blood  and  death  around  her, 
had  overpowered  her  senses,  and  no  entreaty  or  remonstrance  could 
pcevail  with  her  to  move.  She  sat  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
and  no  effort  could  make  her  sensible  that  there  was  any  hope  of 
escape* 

A  Vert  Obstinate  Defence  and  a  Barren  Vicroitr. 

The  Indians  had  gained  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  were  yelling 
like  bloodhounds  as  they  ran  down  towards  the  boat,  which  they  now 
looked  upon  as  their  certain  prey.  Crej)ps  and  Crist  seized  a  rifle 
apiece  ami  ascended  tlie  ivver  bank  ;  at  the  top  of  the  hill  they  met  the 
savages,  and  charged  lliein  with  a  shout.  Crepps  fired  upon  them,  but 
Crist,  in  his  haste,  had  taken  up  Fossctt's  gun,  which  had  got  wet  as  he 
swam  with  ft  to  the  boat  on  the  opposite  side — it  missed  fire.  At  this 
time  Moore  passed  them  and  escaped.  The  Indians,  when  charged  by 
Crepi)s  and  Crist,  fell  back  into  a  ravine  that  put  into  the  river  im- 
mediately above  them.  Crist  and  Crepps  again  commenced  their  flight. 
The  Indians  rallied  and  rose  from  the  ravine,  and  fired  a  volley  at  them 
as  they  fled.  Crepps  received  a  ball  in  his  left  side ;  a  bullet  struck 
Grist's  heel  and  completely  crushed  the  bones  of  his  foot.  They  parted 
and  met  no  more.  The  Indians«  intent  on  plunder,  did  not  pursue 
them,  but  rushed  into  the  boat.  Crist  heard  one  long,  agonizing 
shriek  fiom  the  unfortunate  woman,  and  the  wild  shouts  of  the  savages, 
as  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  spoils  of  a  costly  but  barren 
victory. 

Crepps,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  arrived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Long  Lick,  and,  being  unable  to  travel  farther,  laid  down  in  the 
woods  to  die.  Moore  alone  escaped  unhurt,  and  brought  in  the  tidings 
of  the  defeat  of  the  boat.   Tlie  country  was  at  once  roused.  Creppi 
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was  found  and  brotight  m,  but  died  about  the  time  he  reached  home. 
Crist  described  Crcpps  as  a  tall,  fair-haired,  handsome  man;  kind,  brave 
and  enterprising,  and  possessed  of  all  those  h|gh  and  striking  qualities 
that  gave  the  heroic  stamp  to  that  hard/  race  of  pioneers  among  whom 
he  had  lived  and  died.  He  had  been  the  lion  of  the  fi^  Bjp  ex- 
posing himself  to  tlie  most  imminent  peril,  he  irspirited  his  :.ompanions 
with  his  own  contempt  of  danger.  He  and  Crist  had  stood  over 
FoBsett,  and  kept  the  Indians  treed  while  he  disengaged  the  cable;  and 
his  coolness  during  the  long,  bloody  struggle  of  the  day  had  won  the 
admiration  of  Crist  himself — than  whom  a  mom  dauntless  man  had 
never  contended  with  mortal  foe.  Crepps  left  a  young  wife  and  one 
son,  then  an  infant.  His  wife  was  enceinte  at  the  time  of  his  death — 
the  posthumous  cliiltl  was  a  daughter,  and  is  th*»  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Cnarles  A.  Wirkliife,  of  Kentucky.  The  son  di«d  shortly  after  be 
arrived  at  man's  estate, 

Crist  was  so  disabled  by  the  wound  that  he  couM  not  walk.  The 
bones  of  liis  heel  were  crusiicd.  He  crept  into  a  thi''kct  and  laid  down. 
His  wound  bled  profusely.  He  could  not  remain  there  long.  His 
feet  were  now  of  no  use  to  him.  He  bound  his  mocnsins  on  his  knees, 
and  commenced  his  journey.  Piece  by  piece,  his  hat  hunting  shirt  and 
vest  were  consumed  to  shield  his  bands  against  this  rugged  rocks  which 
lay  in  his  way.  He  crawled  on  all  day  up  the  riwY,  and  at  night 
crossed  over  to  the  north  side  upon  a  log  that  he  rolled  down  the  bank. 
He  concealed  himself  in  a  thicfcet  and  tried  to  sleep — ^hut  pain  and  ex- 
haustion and  loss  of  blood  had  driven  sleep  from  his  <%yes.  His  foot 
and  leg  were  much  swollen  and  inflamed.  Guided  by  the  stars,  he  crept 
on  again.  Between  midnight  and  day  he  came  in  sight  of  a  camp  fire 
and  heard  the  barking  of  a  dog.  A  number  of  Indians  rose  up  from 
around  the  fire,  and  he  crept  softly  away  from  the  light.  He  laid  down 
and  remained  quiet  for  some  time.  When  all  was  still  again,  he  re- 
sumed his  slow  and  painful  journey.  ?Ie  crawled  into  a  small  branch, 
and  kept  on  down  it  for  some  distance  upon  the  rocks,  that  he  might 
leave  no  trace  behind  him. 

At  da)  light  he  ascended  an  eminence  of  considerable  height  to  as- 
certain, if  possible,  where  he  was,  and  how  to  shape  his  future  course  ; 
but  all  around  was  wilderness.  He  was  aiming  to  reach  Bullitt  s  lack, 
now  abou.  eighi  miles  distant,  and  his  progress  was  not  half  a  mile  an 
hour.  He  toil.d  on  ali  day.  Night  came  on — the  second  night  of  his 
'  painful  journey.  Since  leaving  the  small  branch  the  night  before,  he 
had  found  no  water— since  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  had  not  tasted 
food.  Worn  down  with  hunger,  want  of  sleep,  acute  pain  and  raging 
thirst,  he  laid  himself  down  to  die.  But  his  sufferings  were  not  to  end 
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here — guided  again  by  the  stars,  he  struggled  on.  Every  rag  that  he 
could  interpose  between  the  rugged  stones  and  his  bleeding  hands  and 
knee  (for  he  could  now  use  but  one)  was  worn  away.  The  morning 
cauie — the  morning  of  the  third  day  ;  it  brought  him  but  little  hope ; 
but  the  indomitable  spirit  within  him  disdained  to  yield,  and  during  the 
day  be  made  what  progress  he  could.  As  the  evening  drew  on  he  be- 
came aware  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Bnllitt*s  lick ;  but  he  could 
go  DO  further;  nature  had  made  her  last  effort,  and  he  laid  himself 
down  and  prayed  that  death  would  speedily  end  his  sufferings 

When  darkness  came  on,  from  where  he  lay  he  could  see  the  hun- 
dred fires  of  the  furnaces  at  the  licks  all  glowing ;  and  he  even  fimcied 
be  could  see  the  dusky  forms  of  the  firemen  as  they  passed  to  and  fio 
■roond  the  pits,  but  they  were  more  than  half  a  mile  off,  and  how  was 
he  to  reach  them  ?  He  liad  not  eaten  a  morsel  in  four  days ;  he  had 
been  drained  of  almost  his  last  drop  of  blood ;  the  wounded  leg  had  be- 
come so  stiff  and  swollen  that  for  the  last  two  days  and  nights  he  had 
dragged  it  after  him;  the  flesh  w;is  worn  from  his  knee  and  from  the 
palms  of  his  hands.  Relief  was  in  his  sight,  but  to  reach  it  was  impos- 
sible. Sud;lenly  he  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet  approacliing  him, 
and  lio]ic  spr.uig  up  once  more  in  his  breast.  Tiie  sound  came  nearer 
and  still  more  near.  A  path  ran  near  the  place  where  he  lay ;  a  man 
on  horseback  apjjroached  within  a  few  rods  of  him  ;  he  mustered  his 
remaining  slrengih  and  hailed  him,  but  to  his  utter  surprise  and  dis- 
may, the  horseman  turned  suddenly  and  galloped  off  towards  the  licks. 

Despair  now  seized  him.  To  die  alone  of  hunger  and  thirst,  in  sight 
of  hundreds  and  of  plenty,  seemed  to  him  the  last  dregs  of  the  Uitter- 
ot  cup  that  fate  could  offer  to  mortal  lips.  0 1  that  he  cotdd  have  &1- 
len  by  the  side  of 'his  friend  in  the  proud  battle  I  That  he  could  have 
met  the  Indian  tomahawk  and  died  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood, 
and  not  have  been  doomed  to  linger  out  his  lifb  in  days  and  nights  of 
pain  and  agony,  and  to  die  by  piecemeal  in  childisih  despair.  While 
these  thou  gi  lts  were  passing  in  his  mind,  the  horseman  (a  negro)  re- 
gained the  licks  and  alarmed  the  people  there  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  Indians  were  approaching.  On  being  interrogated,  all  the  account 
he  could  give  was  that  some  person  had  called  to  him  in  the  woods,  a 
half  mile  off,  and  called  him  by  tlie  wrong  name.  It  was  manifest  it 
was  not  Indians,  and  forthwith  a  number  of  men  set  out,  guifled  by 
the  negro  to  the  place.  Crist's  hopes  again  revived,  when  he  l\eard 
voices  and  saw  lights  approaching.  Tlie/  came  near  and  hailed.  C'risl 
knew  the  voice,  and  called  to  the  man  by  name.  This  removed  all 
doubt,  and  they  appruat-hed  the  spot  where  he  lay.  A  sad  and  mourn- 
ful sight  was  before  them.    A  man  tliat  had  left  them  a  f<;w  da^s  i/cfoi  c, 
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in  the  bloom  of  youth,  health  and  buoyant  spirits,  now  lay  stretched 
upon  the  earth,  a  worn  and  mangled  skeleton,  unaUe  to  lift  a  hand  to 
bid  them  welcome.  They  bore  hira  home ;  the  ball  was  extracted,  but 
his  recovery  wasslow  and  doubtful.  It  was  a  year  before  he  was  a  man 
again. 

The  woman  in  the  boat  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Canada.  Ten  years 
afterwards,  Crist  met  her  again  in  Kentucky.  She  had  been  redeemed 
by  an  Indian  trader,  and  brought  into  Wayne's  aimp  on  the  Maumee, 
and  restored  to  her  friends.  She  informed  Crist  that  the  body  of  In- 
dians whicii  ma<le  tlic  attack  on  tlie  boat  numbered  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  of  whom  about  thirty  were  killed  in  the  engagement.  The 
account  was  confirmed  by  Indians  whom  Crist  met  with  aftcnvards,  and 
who  had  been  in  the  battle.  They  told  Cribt  that  the  boat's  crew 
fought  more  like  devils  than  men,  and  if  they  had  taken  one  of  them 
prisoner,  they  would  have  roasted  him  alive*  Crist  was  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and,  in  1808,  was  a  member  of 
Congress.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Bullitt  county,  in  August,  1S44, 
aged  eighty  years. 


A  nERCE  COMBAT  BY  THREE  KENTUCKIANS. 

In  the  Spring  of  1784  three  young  Kentuckians,  Davis,  Caffree  and 
McCIure.  pursn -d  a  p  wty  of  southern  Tmlians,  who  had  stolen  horses 
from  Lincoln  count}',  and  finding  it  impossible  to  overtake  them,  they 
determined  to  go  on  to  tlie  nearest  Inili.ui  settlement  and  make  reprisals 
— horse  stealing  being  at  that  time  a  very  fashionable  amusement  and 
much  practiced  on  bfifh  sides.  After  traveling  several  days  they  came 
within  a  few  miles  of  an  Indian  town  near  the  Tennessee  river,  called 
Chicamauga,  Here  they  fell  in  with  three  Indians.  Finding  themselves 
equal  in  point  of  numbers,  the  two  parties  made  signs  of  peace,  shook 
hands  and  agreed  to  travel  together.  Each,  however,  was  evidently 
suspicious  of  the  other.  The  Indians  walked  on  one  side  of  the  road 
and  the  whites  upon  the  other,  watching  each  other  attentively. 

At  length  the  Indians  spoke  together  in  tones  so  low  and  eamestt 
that  the  whites  became  satisfied  of  their  treacherous  intentions,  and  de* 
lermined  to  anticipate  them.  Caffree  being  a  very  powerful  man,  pro- 
posed that  he  himself  should  seize  one  Indian,  while  Davis  and  McClure 
should  shoot  the  other  two.  The  plan  was  a  bad  one,  but  was  un- 
fortonately  adopted.  Caffree  sprang  boldly  upon  the  nearest  Indian, 
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giasped  his  throat  liniily,  hurled  him  to  the  ground,  and  drawing  a  cord 
from  his  pocket  attempted  to  tie  him.   At  the  same  instant  Davis  and 

McClure  attempted  to  perform  their  respective  parts.  McClure  killed 
his  man,  but  Da\is'  gun  missed  fire.  All  three,  /.  e.,  the  two  white 
men  and  the  Indian  at  vvlur.n  Davis  had  iiashed,  immediately  took  trees 
and  prepared  for  a  skirmish,  while  Caffree  remained  upon  the  ground 
with  the  captured  Indian — both  exposed  to  tlie  fire  of  the  others.  In  a 
few  seconds  the  savage  at  whom  Davis  had  flaslied,  shot  Caflrec  as  he 
lay  upon  the  ground  and  gave  him  a  mortal  wound,  and  was  instr^tly 
shot  in  turn  by  McClure,  who  iiad  reloaded  his  gun.  CatTrce  becoming 
very  weak,  adled  upon  Davis  to  come  and  assist  him  in  tying  the  In- 
dian, and  directly  afterwards  expired.  As  Davis  was  running  np  to  the 
assistance  ol'  liis  Iriend,  the  Indian,  now  released  by  llic  death  of  his 
captor,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  seizing  Caffree's  rifle,  presented  it  men- 
acingly at  Davis,  whose  gun  was  not  in  order  for  service,  and  who  ran 
off  into  the  forest,  closely  pursued  by  the  Indian.  McClure  hastily  re>  ' 
loaded  his  gun,  and  taking  up  the  rifle  which  Davis  had  dropped, 
followed  tliem  for  some  distance  into  the  forest,  making  all  those 
signals  which  had  been  concerted  between  them  in  case  of  separation. 
All,  however,  was  vain;  he  saw  nothing  more  of  Davis,  nor  could  he ' 
ever  afterwards  learn  his  fate.  As  he  never  returned  to  Kentucky,  how- 
ever, he  probably  perished. 

McClure,  finding  himself  alone  in  the  enemy's  country  and  sur- 
rounded by  dead  bodies,  thought  it  prudent  to  abandon  the  object  of 
the  expedition  and  return  to  Kentucky.  He  accordingly  retraced  his 
steps,  still  bearing  Davis'  rifle  in  addition  to  his  own.  He  had  scarcely 
marched  a  mile  before  he  saw  advancing  from  the  opposite  direction  an 
Indian  warrior,  riding  a  horse  with  a  bell  around  its  neck,  and  accora- 
ponied  by  i  boy  on  foot.  Dropping  one  of  the  rifles,  which  might  have 
created  suspicion,  McClure  advanced  with  an  air  of  confidence,  extend- 
ing his  hand  and  making  other  signs  of  peace.  The  opposite  party 
appeared  frankly  to  receive  his  overtures,  and,  dismounting,  seated  him- 
self upon  a  log,  and  drawing  out  his  pipe,  gave  a  few  puffs  himself  and 
then  handed  it  to  McClure. 

In  a  few  minutes  another  bell  was  heard,  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  and  a  second  party  of  Indians  appeared  upon  horseback.  The 
Indian  with  McClure  now  coolly  informed  him  by  signs  that  when  the 
horsemen  arrived,  he  (McClure)  was  to  be  bound  and  carried  off  as  a 
prisoner  with  his  feet  tied  under  the  hone's  belly.  In  order  to  explain 
It  more  folly,  the  Indian  got  astride  of  the  log  and  locked  his  legs  ^ 
together  underneath  it  McClure,  internally  thanking  the  fellow  for 
bis  excess  of  candor,  determined  to  disappoint  him,  and  while  his 
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enemy  was  bosily  engaged  in  riding  the  log,  and  miinicking  the  actiom 
of  a  prisoner,  he  very  quietly  blew  his  brains  out  and  ran  off  into  the 
woods.  The  Indian  boy  instantly  mounted  the  belled  hone  and  rode 
off  in  an  opposite  direction. 

McQure  was  fiercely  pursued  by  several  small  Indian  dc^  tint  fre- 
quently ran  between  his  legs  and  threw  him  down.  After  fiilllng  five 
or  six  times,  his  eyes  became  full  of  dust  and  he  was  totally  blind. 
Deqtairing  of  escape,  he  doggedly  lay  upon  his  face,  expecting  every 
•  instant  to  feel  the  edge  of  the  tomahawk.  To  his  astonishment,  how- 
ever, no  enemy  appeared,  and  even  the  Indian  dogs,  after  tugging  at 
him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  completely  stripping  him  of  his  breeches, 
left  him  to  continue  his  journey  unmolested.  Finding  everything  quiet, 
in  a  few  nionient'?  lie  arose,  and  taking  up  his  gun,  continued  Wis  mar<  h 
to  Kentucky.  He  reached  home  in  safety,  and  in  1820  was  still  alive. 
This  communicatioa  is  from  his  own  lips,  and  may  Ik  relied  upon  as 
correct* 


raOMAS  MARSHALL  HAILED  BY  JAMES,  GIRTY. 

In  die  course  of  the  next  year  many  fiimilies  came  down  the  OUo 
in  boats,  landed  at  Maysvilte,  and  continued  their  route  by  had.  In 
suck  parts  of  the  country  as  pleased  them.  Out  of  a  nunri)er  of  inci- 
dents which  attended  the  passage  of  boats  down  the  river,  I  shall  aeled 
two,  as  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  Colonel  Thomas  Maidiall,  for- 
merly commander  of  the  Third  Virginia  Regiment  on  continental  estab- 
lishment, and  subse(|uently  holding  the  same  rank  in  the  Virginia  artil- 
lery, embarked,  with  a  numerous  f-imily,  on  board  of  a  flat-bottomed 
boat,  and  descended  the  Ohio  without  any  incident  worthy  of  notice 
until  he  liad  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  Here,  about  ten  o'clock 
at  niglit,  he  w.ls  hailed  from  the  northern  shore  by  a  man  who  spoke 
good  En£'lish,  and  quickly  announced  himself  as  James  Girty,  the 
brother  of  Simon,  b:>th  of  wliom  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned.  The 
boat  droj)petl  slowly  down  witliin  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the 
sliore,  and  Girty,  making  a  corresponding  movement  on  the  beach,  the 
conference  was  kept  up  for  several  minutes.  He  began  by  meutioning 
his  name,  and  intjuircd  that  of  the  master  of  the  boat. 

Having  been  satisfied  upon  this  head,  he  assured  him  diat  he  knew 
him  well,  respected  him  highly,  etc.,  and  concluded  with  some  rather 
extraordinary  remarks.   '*  He  had  been  posted  there,**  he  said,  *'  by 
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the  order  of  bis  brother  Simon,  to  warn  aU  boats  of  the  danger  of  per- 
nittiDg  themselves  to  be  decoyed  ashore.  The  Indians  had  become 
jealoos  of  him,  and  he  had  lost  that  influence  which  he  formerly  held 
among  thenu  He  deeply  regretted  the  injury  which  he  had  inflicted 
upon  his  countrymen,  and  wished  to  be  restored  to  their  society.  In 
order  to  convince  then^  of  the  sincerity  of  his  regard,  he  had  directed 
him  to  warn  all  boats  of  the  snares  spread  for  them.  Every  effort  would 
be  made  to  draw  passengers  ashore.  White  men  would  appear  on  the 
bank,  and  children  would  be  heard  to  supplicate  for  mercy.  But," 
contuiued  he,  "do  you  keep  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  steel  your 
heart  against  every  mournful  api>lication  wliich  you  may  receive. "  'Vhc 
Colonel  tlianked  him  for  liis  iutelligeuce,  and  continued  his  course. 


CAPTAIN  JAMES  WARD  AND  THE  FAT  DUTCHMAN. 

About  the  same  time  Captain  James  Ward,  until  late  years  a  highly 
respectable  citizen  of  Mason  county,  Ky.,  was  descending  the  Ohio, 
under  drcumstances  which  rendered  a  rencontre  with  the  Indians  pecu« 
liarly  to  be  dreaded.  He,  together  with  half  a  dozen  others,  one  of 
them  his  nephew,  embarked  in  a  crazy  boat,  about  forty-five  feet  long 
and  eight  feet  wide,  with  no  other  bulwark  than  a  single  pine  plank 
above  each  gunwale.  The  boat  w^is  much  encumbered  with  baggage, 
and  seven  horses  were  on  board.  Having  seen  no  enemy  for  several 
days,  they  had  become  secure  and  careless  and  permitted  the  boat  to 
drift  within  fifty  yards  of  tlie  Ohio  shore.  Suddenly  several  hundred 
Indians  showed  themselves  on  the  bank,  and  running  down  boldly  to 
the  water's  edjj;e,  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  boat.  Tlie  astonishment 
of  the  crew  may  be  conceived. 

Captain  Ward  and  his  neplicw  wee  at  the  oars  when  the  enemy  ap- 
peared, and  the  Captain,  knowing  that  their  safety  depended  upon  their 
ability  to  regain  the  middle  of  the  river,  kept  his  seat  firraly  and 
exerted  his  utmost  powers  at  the  oar ;  but  his  nephew  started  up  at  sight 
of  the  enemy,  seized  hs  rifle,  and  was  in  the  act  of  leveling  it,  when 
he  reoeiveda  ball  in  the  breast  and  fell  dead  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
Unfortunately,  his  oar  fell  into  the  river,  and  the  Captain,  having  no 
one  to  pull  against  him,  rather  urged  the  boat  nearer  to  the  hostile 
ihoie  than  otherwise.  He  quickly  seized  a  plank,  however,  and  giviug 
hk  own  oar  to  another  of  the  crew,  he  took  the  station  which  his 
iMphew  M  bdd,  and,  unhurt  b^  thp  shower  Qi  bnUeti  wMch  Um 
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around  him,  contin  «:d  to  exert  himself  until  the  boat  had  reached  a 
more  respectable  di^wunce.  He  then  for  the  first  time  looked  around 
him,  in  order  to  obst*  ve  the  condition  of  the  crew. 

His  nephew  lay  in  sis  blood,  perfectly  lifeless;  the  horses  had  been 
all  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  Some  h;i  1  fallen  overboard ;  others 
were  struggling  viulendy,  and  causing  their  frail  bark  to  dip  water  80 
abundantly  as  to  excite  the  most  scrioui  aj)prehcnsions.  But  the  crew 
presented  the  most  singular  spectacle.  A  Captain,  who  had  served 
with  reputation  in  the  Continental  army,  seemed  now  totally  bereft  of 
his  faculties.  Ife  lay  upon  his  back  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with 
hands  uplifted,  and  a  countenance  in  which  terror  was  personified,  ex* 
claiming,  in  a  tone  of  despair,  <<0h,  Loidt  Oh,  Lord!"  A  Duidi- 
nan,  wkyse  weight  might  amount  to  about  three  hundred  pounds,  was 
anxiously  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  find  shelter  for  his  bulky  penoiit 
which,  from  the  lowneas  of  the  gunwales,  was  a  wry  difficult  under- 
taking. In  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts  a  portion  of  hk  posterial  luxu- 
riance appeared  above  the  gunwale,  and  afforded  a  mark  to  the  enemy 
which  brought  a  constant  shower  of  balls  aroun'l  it 

In  vain  he  shifted  his  po>ition.  The  hump  still  appeared,  and  the 
balls  still  flew  around  it,  until  the  Dutchman,  losing  all  patience,  laned 
his  head  above  the  gunwale,  and,  in  a  tone  of  querulous  remonstrance, 
called  out,  Oh,  now !  quit  tat  tamned  nonsense  tere,  will  you?"  Not 
a  shot  was  fired  from  the  boat.  At  one  time,  after  they  had  partly  re- 
gained the  current.  Captain  Ward  attemi>ted  to  bring  his  rifle  to  bear 
upon  them,  but  so  violent  was  the  agitation  of  the  boat  from  the  furious 
struggles  of  the  horses,  that  he  could  not  steady  his  piece  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  enemy,  and,  quickly  laying  it  aside,  returned  to  the  oar. 

The  Indians  followed  them  down  the  river  tor  more  than  an  l.our, 
but,  having  no  canoes,  tliey  did  not  attempt  to  imau  J  ;  and  as  the  boat 
was  at  length  transferred  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  they  finally 
abandoned  the  pursuit  and  disappeared.  None  of  the  crew,  save  the 
young  man  already  mentioned,  were  hurt,  although  the  Dutchman's 
seat  of  honor  served  as  a  target  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  the  Con- 
tinental Captain  was  deeply  mortified  at  the  sudden,  and,  as  be  said, 
'<  unaccountable  '*  panic  which  had  seised  him.  Captain  Ward  himself 
was  protected  by  a  post,  which  had  been'  fastened  lo  the  ^nwatei  «iMi 
behind  which  he  sat  while  rowing. 
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EXCITING  NARRATIVE  OF  MAJOR  VAN  CAMPEN. 

Moses  Van  Campen  and  his  brother  Jacobus,  or  "  Cobus  Van  Camp," 
as  he  w:is  called,  were  famous  in  tlie  bortlor  wars  along  the  Susquehan- 
na. Moses  was  a  bold,  dariny;  scout  or  spy,  and  was  engaged  by  Sulli- 
van on  his  expedition  through  the  Six  Nations'  country,  when,  in  return 
for  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  and  otlicr  enormities,  it  was  determined 
to  relahate  by  ravaging  the  Indian  country.  From  Major  Van  Camp- 
en's  petition  to  Congress  for  a  pension,  (which,  \v<2  may  add,  was  speed- 
ily granted,  so  conspicuous  were  his  courage  and  services.)  we  quote  the 
following  account  of  a  desperate  fight  with  Indians: 

On  the  relum  of  the  army  I  was  taken  with  the  camp  fever,  and  was 
removed  to  the  fort  which  I  had  built  in  '78,  where  my  father  was  still 
living.  In  the  course  of  the  Winter  I  recovered  my  health,  and  my 
fiither's  house  having  been  burnt  in  '78,  by  the  party  which  attacked  the 
before^mentioned  fort,  my  father  requested  me  to  go  with  him  and  a 
younger  brother  to  our  farm,  about  four  miles  distant,  to  make  prepara- 
tions  for  building  another,  and  raising  some  grain.  But  little  apprehen- 
sion was  entertained  of  molestation  from  the  Indians  this  season,  as 
they  had  been  so  completely  routed  the  year  before.  We  left  the  fort 
about  the  last  of  March,  1 780,  accompanied  by  my  uncle  and  his  son, 
about  twelve  years  old,  and  one  Peter  Pence.  We  had  been  on  our 
farm  about  four  or  five  daj's  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  ot 
March,  we  were  surprised  by  a  parly  of  ten  Indians.  My  fatlier  was 
lunged  through  with  a  war  sjjear,  iiis  tiiroat  w^as  cut  and  he  w;is  scalped, 
while  my  brother  was  tomahawked,  sculped  and  thrown  into  the  fire 
before  my  eyes.  W^hile  1  was  struggling  with  a  warrior,  the  IlIIow  who 
had  killed  my  father  drew  his  spear  from  his  body  and  made  a  violent 
thrust  at  me. .  I  shrank  from  the  spear;  the  savage  who  had  hold  of  me 
turned  it  with  his  hand  so  that  it  only  penetrated  my  vest  and  shirt, 
lliey  were  then  satisfied  with  taking  me  prisoner,  as  they  had  the  same 
noming  taken  my  uncle's  little  son  and  Pence,  though  they  killed  my 
uncle.  The  same  party,  before  they  reached  us,  had  touched  on  the 
lower  settlements  of  Wyoming,  and  killed  a  Mr.  Upson,  and  took  a  boy 
prisoner  of  the  name  of  Rodgers. 

We  were  now  marched  off  up  Fishing  Creek,  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  we  came  to  Huntingdon,  where  the  Indians  found  four 
white  men  at  a  sugar  camp,  who  fortunately  discovered  the  Indians  and 
Aed  to  a  houses  the  Indians  only  fired  on  them  and  wounded  a  Captain 
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Raraon,  when  they  continued  their  course  till  night.  Having  encamped 
and  made  their  fire,  we,  the  priaoners,  were  tied  and  well  secoiedf  five 
Indians  lying  on  one  side  of  us  and  five  on  the  other ;  in  the  morning 
they  pursued  their  conrse,  and,  leaving  the  waters  of  Fishing  Creek, 
touched  the  head  watera  of  Hemlock  Creek,  where  they  found  one 
Abraham  Pike,  his  wife  and  child.  Pike  was  made  prisoner,  but  his 
wife  and  child  they  painted,  and  told  J6gg»  squaw,  go  home.  They  ooa* 
tinned  their  course  that  day,  and  encamped  the  same  night  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  previous.  It  came  into  my  mind  that  sometimes  in- 
dividuals performed  won(!erfuI  actions  and  surmounted  the  greatest 
dangers.  I  then  decided  that  these  fellows  must  die  ;  and  thought  of  the 
plan  to  dispatch  them.  The  next  day  I  had  an  opportunity  to  commu- 
nicate my  plan  to  my  fellow  prisoners;  they  treated  it  as  a  visionar) 
g<  heme  for  three  men  to  attempt  to  dispatch  ten  Indians.  1  spread  be- 
fore them  the  advantages  that  three  men  would  have  over  ten  when 
asleep;  that  we  would  be  the  first  j  r trac  ers  that  would  l)e  taken 
into  their  towns  and  villages  after  our  army  had  de.stroycd  their  com; 
that  ue  should  be  tied  to  the  stake  and  sulTcr  a  cruel  death;  we  liad  now 
an  inch  of  ground  to  fight  on,  and  if  wc  failed  it  would  only  be  death, 
and  we  might  as  well  die  one  way  as  another. 

That  day  passed  away,  and  having  encamped  for  the  night,  we  layas 
before.  In  the  morning  we  came  to  the  river,  and  saw  their  canoes; 
they  had  descended  the  river  and  run  their  canoes  up  on  Little  Tnnk- 
hannock  Creek,  so  called;  they  crossed  the  river  and  set  their  canoes 
adrift.  I  renewed  my  suggestion  to  my  companions  to  dispatch  them 
that  night,  and  urged  they  must  decide  the  question.  They  agreed  to 
make  the  trial;  but  how  shall  we  do  it,  was  the  question.  Disarm  them, 
and  e^ich  take  a  tomahawk  and  come  to  close  work  at  once.  There  are 
three  of  us;  plant  our  blows  with  judgment  and  three  times  three  will 
make  nine,  and  the  tenth  one  wc  can  kill  at  our  leisure.  They  agreed 
to  disarm  them,  and  after  that  one  take  possession  of  the  guns  and 
fire,  at  the  one  siile  of  the  four,  and  the  other  two  take  tomahawks  on 
the  other  side  and  dispatch  tliem.  I  observed  that  would  l>e  a  very  un- 
certain way  ;  the  first  shot  fired  would  give  the  alarm;  they  would 
discover  it  to  be  the  prisoners,  and  might  defeat  us.  I  had  to  yield  to 
their  plan.  Peter  Pence  was  chosen  to  fire  the  guns,  Pike  and  myself 
to  tomahawk.  We  cut  and  carried  plenty  of  wood  to  give  them  a 
good  fire ;  the  prisoners  were  tied  and  laid  in  their  places ;  af^er  I  was 
bud  down,  one  of  them  had  occasion  to  use  his  knife ;  he  dropped  it 
at  my  feet ;  I  turned  my  foot  over  it  and  concealed  it ;  they  all  lay 
down  and  fell  asleep. 

About  midnight  I  got  up  and  found  them  in  soand  sleep.  I  tUpped 
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to  Pence,  who  rose;  I  cut  him  loose  and  hrindcd  him  the  knife;  he  did 
the  same  for  me,  and  I  in  turn  took  the  knife  and  cut  Pike  loose  ;  in  a 
minute's  time  we  disarmed  them. 

Pence  now  took  his  station  at  the  guns.  Pike  and  myself,  with  o^r 
tomahawks,  took  our  stations ;  I  was  to  tomahawk  three  on  the  right 
wing,  and  Pike  two  on  the  left.  That  moment  Pike's  two  awoke,  and 
were  getting  up ;  here  Pike  proved  a  coward,  and  laid  down.  It  was  a 
critical  moment.  T  saw  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost;  their  heada 
turned  up  fair  ]  I  dispatched  them  in  a  moment,  and  turned  to  my  lot, 
as  per  agreement,  and  as  I  was  about  to  dispatch  the  last  on  my  nde  of 
the  fire.  Pence  shot  and  did  good  execution ;  there  was  only  one  at  the 
off  wing  that  his  ball  did  not  reach;  his  name  was  Mohawke»  a  stout, 
bold,  daring  fellow.  In  the  alarm  be  jumped  off  about  three  rods  from 
the  fire;  he  saw  it  was  the  prisoners  that  made  the  attack,  and,  giving 
the  war  whoop,  he  darted  to  take  possession  of  the  guns;  I  was  as 
quick  to  prevent  him ;  the  contest  was  then  between  him  and  myself. 
As  I  raised  my  tomahawk  he  tamed  quick  to  jump  from  me;  I  followed 
'him  and  struck  at  him,  but,  missing  his  head,  my  tomahawk  struck  his 
shoulder,  or  rather  t!ie  back  of  his  neck ;  he  pitched  forward  and  fell ; 
at  the  same  time  my  foot  slipped,  and  I  fell  by  his  side  ;  we  clinched; 
hLs  arm  was  naked  ;  he  caught  me  round  my  neck ;  at  the  same  time  I 
caught  him  with  my  left  arm  around  the  body  and  gave  him  a  close 
hug,  at  the  same  time  feeling  for  his  knife,  but  could  not  reach  it. 

In  our  scuffle  my  tomahawk  dropped  out.  My  head  was  under  the 
wounded  shoulder,  and  almost  suffocated  me  with  his  blood.  I  made  a 
violent  spring  and  broke  from  his  hold ;  we  both  rose  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  ran ;  it  took  me  some  time  to  dear  the  blood  from  my  eyes ; 
my  tomahawk  got  covered  up  and  I  could  not  find  it  in  time  to  over- 
take him;  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  that  escaped.  Pike  was 
powerless.  I  always  have  had  a  reverence  for  Christian  devotion. 
Pike  was  trying  to  pray,  and  Pence  swearing  at  him,  charging  htm  with 
cowardice,  and  saying  it  was  no  time  to  pray — ^be  ought  to  fight;  we 
were  masters  of  the  ground,  and  in  possession  of  all  their  guns,  blanketSy 
match  coats,  &c.  I  then  turned  my  attention  to  scalping  them,  and 
recovering  the  scalps  of  my  father,  brother,  and  others,  I  strung 
tlmn  all  on  my  belt  for  safe  keeping.  We  kept  our  ground  till  morn- 
ing, and  built  a  raft,  it  being  near  the  bank  of  (lie  river  where  they  had 
encamped,  about  fifteen  miles  below  Tioga  Point ;  we  got  all  our 
plunder  on  it  and  set  sail  for  Wyoming,  the  nearest  settlement.  Our 
raft  gave  way,  when  we  made  for  land,  and  we  lost  consideralile 
property,  though  we  saved  our  guns  and  ammunition,  and  took  lo 
\and ;  we  reached  Wyalusing  late  in  the  atiernooo. 
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Cuuft  to  the  Naitows;  discovered  a  amoitt  below,  and  a  nft  tjing 
at  the  shore,  by  which  we  were  certain  that  a  party  of  Indians  had 
passed  us  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  had  halted  for  the  night  There 
was  no  alternative  for  us  but  to  rout  them  os^  over  the  moontahi;  the 

snow  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  was  deep;  we  knew,  frora  the  appear- 
ance of  the  raft,  that  the  party  must  be  small ;  we  had  two  rifles  each ; 
my  only  fear  was  of  Pike's  cowardice.  To  know  the  worst  of  it,  we 
agreed  that  I  sliould  ascertain  their  number  and  give  the  signal  for  the 
attack;  I  crept  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  so  near  as  to  see  their  fires 
and  packs,  but  saw  no  Indians.  I  concluded  they  had  gone  hunting 
for  meat,  and  that  this  was  a  good  opportunity  for  us  to  make  off  with 
their  raft  to  the  op|)Oi.ite  side  of  the  river.  I  gave  the  signal ;  they 
came  and  threw  their  [mi  ks  on  to  the  raft,  which  was  made  of  small, 
dry  pine  timber ;  with  poles  and  paddles  we  drove  her  briskly  across 
river,  and  had  got  nearly  out  of  reach  of  shore  when  two  of  them 
came  in ;  they  fired,  but  their  shots  did  no  injury.  We  soon  got  noder 
cover  of  an  island,  and  went  several  miles ;  we  had  waded  daep  creeka 
through  the  dajr;  the  night  was  cold;  we  landed  on  an  island  and  found 
a  sink  hole,  in  which  we  made  our  fire;  after  warming  we  were  alarmed 
bj  a  cracking  in  the  crust;  Pike  supposed  the  Indiana  had  got  on 
to  the  island,  and  was  calling  for  quarters;  to  keep  him  quiet  we 
threatened  him  with  his  life ;  the  Stepping  grew  plainer,  and  seemed  - 
coming  directly  to  the  fire ;  I  kept  watch,  and  soon  a  noble  raccoon 
came  under  the  light.  I  shot  the  FSGcoon,  when  Pike  jumped  up  and 
called  out,  "Quarters,  gentlemen!  quarters,  gentlemen  1"  I  took  my 
game  by  the  leg  and  threw  it  down  to  the  fire.  "  Here,  you  cowardly 
rascal,"  I  cried,  "skin  that  and  give  us  a  roast  for  supper."  The  next 
night  we  re^eU  Wyoming,  and  there  was  much  joy  at  seeing  Mi. 
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.  THE  FRIGHTFUL  MASSACRE  OF  WYOMINa 

A  •cream  I  'tii  but  the  p«nther*t— aaugltt 

Itrcaks  the  c.ilm  ■  un-.hine  there. 
A  thicket  (tin  I  a  deer  has  sought 
Prom  stgfit  a  cTomf  lair. 

As^in  up  n  t'lc  irr   -.^  'li-  v  '  p. 

Then  bursts  the  well-known  wtioop  on  whoop; 
SbriH,  deafening  on  the  our. 

And  onward,  fr  in  lh<-ir  Amhii?h  f^'ep, 

Like  wolvdt  the  savage  warriors  Ic^p.'—Strtti, 

One  of  the  most  dreadful  and  memorable  atrocities  vecorded  ^ 

American  history  was  the  awTnl  mnssirre  of  Wyoming,  made  more  illus- 
trious by  afibrding  the  theme  for  Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 
It  happened  in  1778.  The  valley  of  Wyoming,  situate  in  Luzerne 
county,  Pennsylvania,  was,  and  is  yet,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  in  the  country.  It  was  early  settled  by  a  happy,  contented 
and  patriotic  pr>jni'anon,  but  was  greatly  evposcfl  to  incursions  from 
the  powerful  Six  N.i'ion'^,  then  under  malign  tory  iniluence. 

Nearly  all  the  al>le  huilied  men  of  Wyoming  fit  to  bear  amis  hail 
been  called  away  intn  the  Continental  army.  The  settlement  consisted 
of  eight  townships,  cacli  five  utiles  square,  beautihdly  sitn^iic  l  on  either 
side  of  the  Susquelunna,  and  had  increase*  1  so  rapidly  ti.at  tlsey  were 
enabled  to  send  a  thousand  men  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  their  country. 
To  provide  against  the  dangers  of  their  defenceless  situation,  four  forts 
Ind  been  erected  to  cover  them  from  savage  irruptions;  but  they  had 
abo  the  misfortune  to  have  among  them  some  very  bitter  royals,  and 
the  two  parties  of  whig^  and  tories  were  actuated  by  feelings  of  the 
most  rancorous  animosity.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  these  toriesp 
many  of  whom  had  fled  to  join  Johnson  and  Brant,  of  the  Mohawk 
falley,  would  bring  down  vengeance  upon  a  settlement  which  had 
evinced  such  ardent  spirit  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Late  in  June,  therefore,  a  large  body  of  tories  and  savages,  number- 

log  eleven  hundred,  under  the  lead  ol  that  notorious  royal^  Colonel 
40 
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John  Butler,  dooended  the  SuaqutluuiBR,  and  appealed  befim  JenkSnir 
Fort,  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  The  invasion  had  not  altogether  been 
unexpected.  For  several  weeks  previous  small  parties  oT  strange  In- 
dians had  come  and  gone,  professing  friendship  with  their  lips  but  act- 
ing in  the  most  Mcret  and  treacherous  manner.  Colonel  Zebukm 
Butler  at  once  took  alarm,  and  wrote  to  Congress  and  Washington* 
presenting  his  fears  and  the  reasons  for  them,  but  nothing  was  done. 

Jenkins'  Fort  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  Wintermoot's  followed 
suit.  There  were  several  more  stockade  forts  at  Wyoming,  but  with  no 
otiier  means  of  defence  than  the  small  arms  fired  through  loog  holes. 
In  all  Wyoming  valley  there  was  but  one  cannon — a  four-pounder, 
without  balls,  and  simply  maintained  at  the  Wilkesbarre  Fort  as  an  alarm 
guii.  Almost  all  the  defenders  took  refuge  in  Forty  Fort.  They  only 
numbered  about  four  hundre  1  men  and  boys.  Many  of  the  men  were 
gray-headed — some  of  them  grandfathers.  l]y  invitation.  Colonel 
Zebultjn  Butler  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  tliis  force,  and  prepared 
to  make  defence  as  best  he  could. 

History  does  not  furnish  an  instance  of  more  gallant  devotion  than 
they  cxlubited.  On  July  3d  they  marched  out,  very  rashly  and  un- 
wisely, it  must  be  confessed,  to  meet  the  enemy,  Colonel  Butler  com- 
manding the  right  wing  and  Colonel  Dennison  the  left.  Opposed  to 
Zebulon  Butler  was  John  Butler,  with  his  own  tory  rangers,  in  full  uni- 
form, and  a  detachment  of  Sir  John  Johnson's  Royal  Greens.  Opposed 
to  Dennison  were  the  Indians,  chiefly  Senecas,  seven  hundred  strong, 
led  on  by  Gi-en-gwah-toh.  Until  very  lately,  the  celebrated  Mohawk 
Chief,  Brant,  has  been  credited  with  the  leadership  of  the  hostile  sava- 
ges on  this  expedition,  but  it  has  been  proved  by  incontestable  evidenoe 
that  he  was  noi.  He  himself  always  denied  it  most  vehemently,  and  to 
convinced  the  poet  Campbell,  who  had  given  him  such  a  bad  eminence 
in  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  that  in  the  preface  to  the  next  edition,  he 
did  Brant  a  tardy  justice. 

The  engagement  commenced  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  some  time  was 
fought  with  great  spirit,  but  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy  soon 
enabled  them  not  only  to  outflank  their  ojiponents,  but  actually  to  gain 
their  rear.  The  men  ti^img  rapidly  on  ill  sides,  Colonel  Dennison 
pave  the  order  to  fall  back  to  obtain  a  better  position.  Some  misun- 
derbiooil  the  order  as  a  retreat,  and  great  confusion  ensued.  The  prac- 
ticed enemy  sprang  forward  at  once  ;  raised  a  horrid  yell  along  tlieir 
whole  ranks  and  rushed  in  among  the  retiring  columns^  with  spear  and 
tomahawk. 

When  the  left  was  thrown  into  confusion,  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler 
threw  himself  in  front  and  rode  in  between  the  two  lines.  J>on*i 
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trave  me,  my  chiUlren,"  he  appealed  to  them,  "the  victory  Tvill  be 
ours."  It  was  too  late  !  The  battle  was  lost  !  Tniloed,  it  should  never 
have  been  fought.  It  h:is  even  been  considcreii  a  blunder,  for  what 
could  four  hundred  do  against  eleven  hundred,  well  posted  and  con- 
fident of  victory. 

Now  followed  a  most  dreadful  massacre  and  the  most  heart-rending 
scenes.  The  brave  but  overpowered  defenders  were  slaughtered  with* 
out  mercy,  principally  in  flight  and  after  having  surrendered.  The 
plain,  the  river  and  the  island  of  Monodconock  were  the  principal 
scenes  of  this  atrocious  massacre.  Sixteen  men,  placed  in  a  ring  arounfl 
a  rock,  called  to  this  day -Queen  Esther's  Rock,  were  held  by  stout  In- 
dians while  they  were,  one  by  one,  slaughtered  by  the  knife  or  tomaF 
hawk,  it  is  said,  of  Catharine  Montour,  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Queen  Esther,  but  this  is  very  positively  denied.  In  another  simi-  . 
lar  ring,  nine  persons  were  murdered  in  the  same  way.  Many  wire 
shot  in  tlie  river,  or  hunted  out  and  slain  in  their  hiding  places  on  Mo- 
nockonock  island.  But  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  who  went  into 
battle  survived. 

Tlie  survivors  took  refuge  in  Wilkesbarre  and  Forty  forts.  Mr.  Hol- 
lenback,  who  had  swum  the  river  naked,  amid  a  shower  of  balls,  came 
rushing  into  the  former  fort  with  the  dread  cry,  "all  is  lost!"  when 
the  inmates  fled  to  the  mountains  and  down  the  river.  Their  sufferings 
were  extreme.  Colonel  iSebuIon  Butler  and  the  soldiers  who  had  es- 
caped the  battle,  understanding  that  no  quarter  was  to  be  given,  were 
among  the  refugees.  Colonel  Dennison,  with  a  large  number  of  the 
refugees  from  the  battle,  threw  themselves  into  Forty  Fort,  and  next 
day  succeeded  in  getting  terms  from  the  tory  Butler.  The  current  his- 
torical accounts  of  the  Wyoming  battle  and  massacre  were  very  mnch 
exaggerated,  and  especially  of  Butler's  ferocity  and  the  indiscriminate 
massacre  which  followed  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  yoi  a  Kft  §f  aU 
those  under  Denmsotis  ekarge  was  lost.  It  was  horrible  enough,  but 
not  so  bad  as  represented.  A  general  scene  of  ruthless  devcLstation 
now  occurred  throughout  the  valley.  The  houses  and  grounds  of  the 
tories  alone  escaped  rapine  and  ruin.  Such  of  the  cattle  as  were  not 
killed  had  their  tongues  cut  out.  Fire,  sword  and  scalping  knife,  all 
were  employed.  This  one  attack  made  one  hundred  and  fifty  widows 
and  six  hundred  orphans  in  that  once  peaceful  and  beautiful  valley, 
while  families  were  swept  out  of  existence  or  driven  to  protracted  suf- 
ferings by  flight. 

Of  the  (iore  family,  out  of  seven  who  went  into  battle,  but  one  es- 
«»pcd.  From  the  iurm  uf  Mr.  Wctks  seven  males  went  v>  battlt — not 
out  escaped.    The  survivors  fled  to  the  mountaini  or  down  the  valley, 
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but  their  sufferings  from  fright,  hunger  and  hurried  traveliag  were  CIp 
ireme.    In  one  party  of  a  hundred,  there  was  but  one  man. 

The  chief  part  of  the  inva(Hng  amiy  was  le<l  off  by  Butler  in  a  few 
days,  but  j)arties  of  Indians  continued  in  tlie  valley  for  some  time,  until 
from  every  part  of  tlic  compass  fire  after  fire  arose,  and  all  who  could 
get  away  fled.  Every  pathway  was  thronged  with  women  and  children, 
old  men  and  bojn.  The  following  Sunday  twenty  Indians  came  to  Mr. 
Weeks'  house,  and  ordered  breakfast  and  for  him  to  dear  out  <'AU 
my  sons  have  fallen/'  said  the  old  man,  **  and  here  I  am  left  with  toot- 
teen  grandchildren,  all  young 'and  helpless.*'  No  use;  he  had  to  ga 
After  breakfast  an  Indian  leader  wheeled  a  rocking  chsur  into  the  mid* 
die  of  the  road,  sat  himself  down  and  complacently  rocked  himseU. 
The  rest  afterwards  followed  his  example,  and  thus  rocked  themselves 
into  such  good  humor  tliat  they  allowed  Weeks  a  pair  of  oxen  and  « 
wagon  to  carry  the  family  off. 

Wiien  Forty  Fort  capitulated,  Butler,  as  he  entered,  saw  Sergeant 
Boyd,  a  late  English  deserter  from  the  British,  who  was  a  good  drill  ser- 
geant, and  had  been  employed  training  the  men  in  the  fort.  **Boyd," 
said  Butler,  recognizing  him,  "  go  to  that  tree  I  "  pointing  to  a  pine 
not  Air  outside.  "  I  hope,"  replied  the  poor  Sergeant,  **  that  your 
honor  will  consi<ler  me  a  prisoner  of  war."  *' Go  to  that  tree,"  re- 
pealed Butler,  sternly.    Boyd  liad  to  go,  and  was  instantly  shot  down. 

Catharins  Montour,  alias  Queen  Esther. 

Tioga  Point,  Bradford  county,  Fla.,  near  the  New  York  State  line  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  Tioga  and  tlie  Susquehanna,  was  noted  in  the  an- 
nals of  Indian  warfare  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  town  and  a  place 
of  rendezvous  for  parties  passing  up  and  down  the  two  riven.  At  this 
place  stood  the  "castle"  of  the  celebrated  Queen  Esther,  who  is  said  to 
have  played  such  a  cruel  and  pitiless  r^U  at  the  Wyoming  massacre. 
Her  permanent  residence  was  at  Catharine's  Town,  at  tlie  head  of  Sen- 
eca Lake. 

Catharine  Montour  was  a  half-breed,  who  had  been  well  educated  in 
Canada.  Her  r(.  puie<i  father  was  one  of  tlie  French  Governors  of  that 
province,  and  she  licrsclf  was  a  lady  of  comparative  refinement.  She 
was  much  caressed  in  Philadelphia,  and  mingled  in  the  best  society. 
She  exercisc-iJ  a  controlling  inlluence  among  the  Indians,  and  resided  in 
this  quar'^r  while  they  were  making  their  incursions  uj>.jn  tlie  Wyoming 
settlements.  It  has  been  even  suspected  that  she  presided  at  the  bloody 
sacrifice  of  the  W'yoniini^  prisoners  after  the  battle  ;  luit  Colonel  Stone, 
who  is  good  authonly  upon  tiie  history  of  the  bix  Nations,  utterly  dis* 
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credits  the  ntspicion.  The  plain  upon  which  her  mansion  stood  is 
called  Queen  Esther's  Flat.  Old  Mr.  Covenhoven,  who  still  lives  in 
Lycoming  county,  was  one  of  Colonel  Hartley's  expedition  to  Tioga, 
just  after  the  battle  of  Wyoming,  for  the  purpose  of  1  >urning  the  Mora- 
vian  villages  and  tlie  Indian  town  at  Tioga,  Mr.  Covenhoven  says, 
that  he  himself  put  the  brand  to  Queen  Esther's  "castle."  He  describes 
it  as  a  long,  low  edifice,  constructed  with  logs  set  in  the  ground  at  in- 
tervals of  ten  feet,  with  horizontal  hewn  plank  or  puncheons  neatly 
set  into  grooves  in  the  posts.  It  was  roofe  1  or  thatched,  and  had  some 
sort  of  a  porch  or  other  ornament  over  tlie  doorway. 

a 

FiBRd  Attack  and  Escape  of  Hammond  and  the  Bennetts. 

Among  the  many  exciting  adventures  attending  the  massacre,  none 
exceeds  in  thrilhng  interest  the  story  of  the  escape  of  Hammond  and 
the  Bennetts  from  their  Indian  captors.  Lebbeus  Hammond  was  one 
of  two  who  bounded  otT  and  escaped  from  the  slaughter  about  Queen 
Esther's  Rock.  He,  with  Thomas  Bennett  and  son,  a  lad  only  fourteen 
yean  old,  were  surprised  in  the  woods  on  the  march,  when  the  snow 
was  waist  deep,  but  the  savages  drove  them  on  without  rest.  At  night 
tbey  were  secured  by  slender  poles  laid  across  them,  a  redskin  lying 
upon  either  end.  Their  fate  was  sure.  Bennett  had  torn  a  button  fipom 
hbcoat  and  wished  to  replace  it.  <<Fool!"  said  one  of  the  captors, 
"only  one  day  more;  you  die  at  WyalusingI"  Then  they  told  of  the 
fiUe  of  a  man  named  Boyd,  whom  they  knew,  and  who  had  been  cap- 
tured not  long  before.  They  related  that  they  had  cut  off  his  fingers 
and  toes,  one  by  one,  and  plucked  out  his  eyes,  but  couM  not  extract 
from  him  a  cry  or  a  groan.  *'Boyd  brave  man,"  they  applaudingly 
laid. 

The  prisoners  were  now  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  ** Hammond," 
said  Bennett,  "we  must  rise  upon  them  to-night!"  "It  will  be  a  penl- 
ous  undertaking,"  replied  Hammonfl,  "but  it  may  be  our  last  chance. 
We  may  succeed,  and  if  I'm  to  die,  I'll  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  possi- 
ble." That  night  the  prisoners  were  secured  as  usual.  Towards  morn- 
ing they  were  released  from  the  poles  and  suffered  to  walk  about  a  little. 
Soon  the  Indians,  save  one,  who  acted  as  guard,  fell  into  a  deep  slum* 
ber.  This  one  sat  over  the  fire,  roasting  a  deer's  head  and  lazily  pick- 
ing out  the  dainty  morsels. 

Now  or  never  was  the  time!  Hammond  worked  his  way  quietly  to 
where  lay  an  axe.  The  boy  stood  near  where  the  guns  were  stacked. 
Bennett  gained  a  spear  unperceived,  and  cautiously  approachmg  the 
nodding  guard,  drove  it  through  bis  bod^,  throwing  him  over  into  the 
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fire.  Hammond,  with  his  axe,  dashed  in  the  sTcull  of  the  savage  who 
had  told  him  of  Boyd's  torture.  A  third  blow  buried  the  axe  in  the 
neck  of  another  wretch  who  was  attempting  to  rise. 

Bennett,  leaving  the  spear  in  tlie  body  of  his  first  victim,  seized 
a  tomahawk  and  dealt  murderous  blows.  The  boy  snapped  three  gust 
ftt  the  enemy,  one  after  the  other.  Not  one  would  go  off.  A  stout 
Indian  now  rushed  upon  him,  but  the  brave  lad,  dubbing  a  musket, 
buried  the  lock  deep  in  the  head  of  his  opponent  Five  of  the  seven 
Indians  were  actually  now  dead.  The  other  two  fled,  one  despentely 
wounded  by  the  boy.  Bennett  flung  his  hatchet  at  the  other,  whidi 
struck  him  in  tiie  back,  without,  however,  impeding  his  courae.  Ben- 
nett was  an  old  hunter,  and  now  led  his  gallant  party  over  the  ridges, 
cacefiiUy  avoiding  all  Indian  trails.  They  waded  through  the  deep 
snow,  swam  several  streams,  only  stopping  to  pick  some  wintergieen 
here  and  there,  where  the  snow  was  drifted  off,  and  reached  their  homes 
in  three  days. 

The  Indian  who  had  been  wounded  by  young  Bennett,  died  in  the 
woods.  His  companion,  whom  tlie  elder  Bennett  had  hit,  while  in 
flight,  with  his  hatchet,  was  found  lying  insensible  by  a  party  of  his 
tribe.  Several  years  after  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  the  Indians ; 
Hammond,  who  wa.s  present,  saw  an  old  savage  with  a  crooked  back 
walking  about,  whose  face  seemed  familiar  to  him.  He  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  stooping.  "  A  Yankee  tomahawked  me  at  Wyoming,"  was 
the  sullen  reply.    It  was  Bennett's  old  target. 


FRANCES  SLOCUiM,  THE  LOST  SISTER, 

Three  or  four  months  after  the  massacre,  many  of  the  settlefi  t«> 
tamed  and  commenced  rebuilding  their  ruined  homes,  but  savage  in- 
CUrnOES  and  murders  continued.  Near  the  present  town  of  Wilket- 
barre  li7ed  a  family  by  the  name  of  Slocum.  While  the  males  were  ab» 
sent  one  day  in  the  fields,  the  house  was  surrounded  by  yelling  Indians. 
Tliere  were  in  it  a  motlicr,  a  daughter  about  nine  years  of  age,  a  son 
aged  thirteen,  a  daughter  aged  five  and  a  little  boy  aged  two  and  a  half. 
A  young  man  and  a  boy  by  tlie  name  of  Kingsley  were  present,  grinding 
a  knife.  The  first  thing  the  Indians  did  was  to  shoot  down  the  young 
man  and  scalp  hiui  w  ith  the  knife  he  had  in  his  hand.  The  nine  year 
old  sister  took  the  little  boy,  tuu  a;j;l  a  half  years  old,  aiui  ran  out  of 
the  back  door  to  go  to  the  fort.    '1  he  Indians  tiai»ed  her  just  enougk 
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to  give  her  a  desperate  fright,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  way  she  ran 
and  dragged  along  ber  chubby  little  brother. 

They  then  took  the  Kingsley  boy  and  yo'ing  Slocum,  aged  thirteen, 
and  little  Frances,  aged  five,  and  prepared  to  depart,  but  finding  young 
Slocum  lame,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  mother,  they  left  him. 
The  mother's  heart  was  crushed,  and  for  years  she  could  not  speak  of 
the  scene  without  blinding  tears.  She  saw  a  savage  throw  her  little  girl 
over  his  shoulder,  and  as  her  hair  fell  over  her  little  face,  with  one  hand 
die  brushed  it  iside  and  the  other  she  held  out  implcningly  to  ber  mother. 
The  Indian  then  turned  into  the  bushes,  and  that  was  the  last  scene  that 
dwdt  in  the  mother's  memory.  About  a  month  after  the  redskins  came 
again,  murdered  the  aged  grand&ther  and  wounded  the  lame  boy.  The 
last  child  was  bom  a  few  months  after  these  tragedies. 

The  hopes,  fears  and  yearnings  of  the  striclcen  mother  concerning  the 
little  toddling  Frances  can  never  be  described.  As  the  boys  grew  up 
and  became  men,  they  were  very  ansdous  to  know  the  fate  of  their  little 
fair-haired  sister.  They  wrote  letters,  sent  inquiries,  made  journeys 
through  all  the  West  and  into  the  Canadas,  if  peradventure  they  might 
learn  anything  respecting  her  fate.  Four  of  these  long  journeys  were 
made  in  vain.  A  silence,  deep  as  tliat  of  the  deepest  forest  through 
which  they  wandered,  hung  over  her  fate,  and  that  for  sixty  years. 

Readers  will  now  pass  over  fifty-eight  years  from  the  time  of  this  cap- 
tivity, and  suppose  themselves  far  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  farthest  part 
of  Indiana.  A  very  Fespectable  agent  of  the  United  States  is  traveling 
there,  and  weary  and  belated,  with  a  tired  horse,  he  stops  at  an  Indian 
wigwam  for  the  night,  tie  can  speak  tlic  Indian  language.  The  family 
are  rich,  for  Indians  have  horses  and  skins  in  abundance.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  he  notices  that  the  hair  of  the  waoman  is  light,  and  her 
skin,  under  her  dress,  is  also  white.  She  told  him  she  was  a  white  child, 
but  had  been  carried  away  when  a  very  small  girl.  She  could  only  re- 
member that  her  name  was  Slocum,  that  she  lived  in  a  little  house  on 
the  banks  of  tiie  Susquehanna,  and  how  many  there  werb  in  her  lather's 
*  &mily  and  the  order  of  their  ages.  But  the  name  of  the  town  she 
cxNild  not  remember.  On  reaching  his  home,  the  agent  mentioned  the 
itory  to  his  mother;  she  urged  and  pressed  him  to  write  and  print  the 
account.  Accordingly  he  wrote  and  sent  it  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  request- 
ing that  it  might  be  published.  By  some  unaccountable  l)lunder,  it  lay 
in  the  office  two  years  before  it  was  printed.  But  in  1S3S  it  was  pub- 
lished. In  a  few  days  it  fell  into  the  liands  of  Mr.  Slocum,  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  who  was  the  little  two  and  a  half  years  old  boy,  when  Frances 
was  taken.  In  a  few  days  he  was  off  to  seek  his  sister,  taking  with  him 
his  oldest  sister,  (the  one  who  aided  him  to  escape,)  writing  a  brother 
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who  lived  in  Ohio,  and  who  was  bom  after  the  captivity,  to  meet  him 

and  go  '   ih  him. 

After  vidveling  more  than  three  hundred  miles  through  tlie  wilder- 
ness, il.jy  reached  the  Indian  country,  the  home  of  the  Miami  Indian. 
Nine  miles  from  the  nearcht  white,  they  found  the  httle  wigwam.  "I 
sliall  know  my  sister,"  said"lhe  civiHzed  sister,  because  ahe  lost  the  nail 
of  her  first  finger.  You,  brotlier,  hannnercd  it  off  "in  the  blacksmith 
shop  when  she  was  four  years  old."  They  go  into  the  cabin  aud  find 
an  Indian  woman  having  the  appearance  of  seventy-five.  She  is  painted 
and  jeweled  off,  and  dressed  like  the  Indians  m  all  respects.  Nothing 
but  her  hair  and  color  of  skin,  would  indicate  her  origin.  They  get  aa 
interpreter  and  begin  to  convene.  She  tells  them  where  she  was  bom^ 
her  name,  &c.,  with  the  order  of  her  father's  family.  "How  came 
your  nail  gone?"  said  the  oldest  sister.  «My  oldest  brother  pounded 
it  off  when  I  was  a  little  childi  in  the  shop?*'  In  a  word,  they  were 
satisfied  that  this  was  .Frances,  their  long-lost  sister  1  They  asked  lier 
what  her  Christian  name  was.  She  could  not  remember,  ^^';ls  it  F ran- 
ees t  She  smiled  and  said  "yes."  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  heard 
it  pronounced  for  sixty  years !  Here,  then,  they  were  met — two  brothers 
and  two  sisters!  Tliey  were  all  satisfied  they  were  brothers  and  sisters. 
But  what  a  contrast!  The  brothers  were  walking  the  cabin  unable  to 
sjx^ak;  the  oldest  sister  was  weeping,  but  the  poor  Indian  s;it  motionless 
an<l  pa  ^siMiilrss — as  indifferent  as  a  spectator.  There  was  no  throbbing, 
no^fme  chuKis  in  her  bosom  to  be  touched. 

When  Mr.  Slocum  was  giving  this  history,  one  said  to  him,  "But 
could  she  not  speak  English!"  "Not  a  word."  "Did  s'l  e  ki^ow  her 
age?"  "No — ^had  no  idea  of  it."    "But  was  slie  entirely  ignorant?" 

Sir,  she  didn't  know  when  Sunday  comes  t "  Her  whole  histor)-  might 
be  told  in  a  word.  She  lived  with  the  Delawares,  who  carried  her  off, 
till  grown  up,  and  then  married  a  Delaware.  He  either  died  or  run 
away,  and  she  then  married  a  Miami  Indian,  a  chief.  She  had  two 
daughters,  both  of  whom  married  and  lived  in  the  glory  of  an  Indian 
'  cabin.  Not  one  of  the  family  could  speak  a  word  of  English.  They 
had  hones  in  abundance,  and  when  the  Indian  sister  wanted  to  accom- 
pany her  new  relatives,  she  whipped  out,  bridled  her  horse,  and  then, 
a  la  Jkrkf  mounted  astride  and  was  off.  At  night  she  threw  a  blanket 
down  upon  the  floor,  and  at  onre  was  asleep. 

The  brothers  and  sister  tried  to  persuade  their  lost  sister  to  return 
with  them,  and,  if  she  desired  it,  bring  her  children.  They  would 
transplant  her  aj^.iin  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  of  their 
wealth  make  her  liome  hap[)y.  But  no.  They  had  always  l)cen  kind 
to  her,  and  she  bad  promised  her  late  husband,  on  his  deatn-bed,  that 
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•he  would  never  leave  the  Indians.  And  there  they  left  her  «iid  heo^ 
vikl  and  darkened  heathens,  though  they  sprang  from  a  piooi  not. 

ni£  R£V£NGE  OF  COLONEL  JOHN  MOREDOCK. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  lived  at  Vincennes,  Indiana^ 
A  woiiiau  who  had  passed  her  whole  life  on  the  troubled  border.  She 
had  been  widowed  several  times  by  the  savages,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  last  fausbandj  Moredock  by  name,  determined  to  mofe  sdU  fiirther 
west  to  better  the  chances  for  her  growing  sons.  Joining  a  company 
who  were  proceeding  to  Illinois  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  they  pro* 
oeeded  in  pirogues  safely  and  pleasantly  down  the  Ohio,  and  thence  up 
the  Mississippi,  until  they  reached  Grand  Tower,  almost  withm  sight  of 
their  destination.  Here,  supposing  themselves  entirely  safe  from  dan- 
ger, die  men  carelessly  leaped  on  dhore  to  cotdell  the  boats  up  against 
the  twift  current  which  rushed  like  a  mill  race  around  the  base  of  a  cliff. 
The  women  and  children,,about  twenty  in  number,  thoughtlessly  fol- 
lowed. 

While  the  whole  party  were  thus  joyfully  strolling  along  between  the 
cliff  and  the  swift  river,  all  at  once,  "like  thunder  from  a  clear  sky," 
was  heard  the  horrid,  blood-curdling  yell  of  savage  onset,  and  a  vol- 
ley from  rifles  above  them  stretched  half  a  dozen  of  their  number  on 
the  ground,  while,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  a  mob  of  the  painted 
demons  appeared  at  each  end  of  this  fatal  death-trap. 

The  scene  of  confusion  which  followed  beggars  all  description.  The 
brave  and  experienced  borderers  saw  the  desperate  strait  liiey  were  in, 
and  for  an  instant  stood  appalled.  But  only  for  an  instant  1  for  in  the 
next  the  pluck'  and  wondrous  courage  of  the  iron-nerved  and  lion- 
hearted  pioneers  appeared,  and  with  a  shout  of  defiance  they  rushed  to 
the  encounter,  giving  yell  for  yell,  blow  for  blow.  ,It  was  a  desperate 
tmt  a  hopeless  conflict.  They  were,  being  half  armed,  huddled  to- 
gether like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  encumbered  with  terror-stricken  women 
and  children— all  cut  down  but  one  single  survivor*— John,  the  brave 
Km  of  the  wklow  Moredock. 

He  had  fought  like  a  tiger-cat  until  all  hope  w.xs  lost,  and  then,  aided 
by  tiae  confusion  and  the  cloud  of  smoke  which  hung  over  the  murder- 
ous spot  like  a  dense  funeral  pall,  leaped  into  a  cleft  of  the  diff  that 
had  caught  his  roving  eye,  and  for  the  moment  was  safe.  From  this 
•■coign  of  vantage"  he  had  the  unspeakable  misery  of  witnessing  a 
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loeoe  80  borrid  mnd  terrible  ai  to  hm  itself  forever  In  Ui  memory ; 
turn  his  warm,  young  heart  to  stone,  and  engender  that  terrible  thirst 
for  levenge  which  was  the  ruling  passion  of  all  his  after  life,  even  aftet 
he  had  become  a  man  of  mark  and  held  offices  of  trust  in  his  adopted 
State. 

Crouching  there  among  the  rocks  and  beholding  the  Inhnman  and 
barbarous  savages  nmtilating  the  remains  of  mother,  brothers  and  8ii> 
ters,  he  took  a  solemn  oath  to  devote  his  future  life  to  a  terrible  revenge 
against  the  race,  and  to  stay  not  his  blood-red  hand  until  every  single 
fiend  of  that  accursed  band  diould  give  blood  for  blood. 

How  long  he  remained  in  that  rocky  cleft  he  could  never  telL  But 
while  the  siivages  were  rifling  the  boats  and  securing  their  gory  trophies, 
his  heart  liardened,  his  nerves  became  Uke  steel,  and  after  the  Indians* 
departure,  he  stept  stealthily  down  from  his  hiding  place  a  man  :  stern, 
desperate  and  pitiless.  Having  ascertained  that  all  his  company  were 
stone  dead,  and  having  buried  the  remains  of  his  relatives,  the  lonely 
and  desolate  youth  struck  across  the  prairie  to  the  nearest  settlement  on 
the  Kaskasku  river,  where  he  arrived  next  morning  and  told  his  fearful 
tale. 

He  found  many  sympathizers  among  the  hardy,  reckless  borderen, 
and  having  announced  his  determination  to  avenge  the  massacre,  be 
became  at  once  the  leader  of  a  band  of  unquailing  scouts,  who  never 
knew  fear  and  never  turned  the  back  to  foe.  Staunch  and  tireless  as  a 
pack  of  bloodhounds,  this  select  band  of  avengeis  ranged  from  the 
Des  Moines  to  the  Ohio.  Now  they  were  on  the  track  of  the  murderers, 
and  were  almost  in  sight  of  them.  Once  they  came  up  with  the  objects 
of  their  anxious  quest  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  frontier,  but  as  Moredock  wished  to  utterly  wipe  out  the  devil- 
ish crew,  instead  of  merely  striking  a  partial  blow,  he  refrained  be- 
cause the  peculiar  location  of  his  foes'  camp  allowed  of  escape.  His 
revenge  was  only  postponed;  the  thirst  for  blood  wxs  inextinguishable. 

Fortune  at  last  favored  Moredock.  A  short  time  afterwards  he 
tracked  the  whole  gang  to  the  Mississippi,  and  found  that  tiiey  had  ail 
crossed  to  and  encamped  on  an  island.  His  resohe  was  soon  fixed  and 
declared  to  liis  fello\\-s.  He  had  taken  the  desi)erate  determination  of 
shutting  up  his  own  band  oii  tliat  narrow  sand  bar,  cutting  off  all  re- 
treat, and  there  fighting  it  out  to  the  death.  Slowly  and  sicalihily, 
therefore,  the  canoes  were  paddled  to  the  island.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard.  The  flames  of  the  camp  fire  had  burned  k>w,  serving  ouly  to 
mark  the  position  of  the  doomed  gang. 

Now  all  the  canoes,  their  own  as  well  as  those  of  die  Lidians,  were 
set  sdrift,  and  then,  with  bated  breath  and  with  rifle  in  hand  and  toma- 
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hawk  clenched  tightly,  the  scouts,  led  by  Morcdoc  k,  witii  gleaming  eye 
and  compressed  lips,  glided  silently  nearer  and  nearer,  making  no  mure 
noise  than  would  their  own  shadows.  Were  there  none  to  warn  the 
poor  Tictins  of  the  terrible  fate  approaching?  None  whatever.  Two 
or  three  of  the  startled  savages  caught  the  rustle  of  a  leaf,  a  breaking 
of  a  twig,  and  their  glittering  eyes  roved  around  the  walls  of  encircling 
darkness,  and  their  acute,  practiced  ears  srere  stretched  forward  in  an 
attitude  of  intense  watchfulness. 

Now  is  the  long  delayed  moment.  A  low  cluck  from  the  month  of 
Moredock  gives  the  signal,  and  half  a  dozen  savages  received  in  their 
bodies  the  unerring  leaden  messengers.  But  savages  may  be  surprised, 
but  do  not  easily  beconie  panic-stricken.  They  are  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  just  such  surprises,  and  when  one  comes  they  know  well  what 
to  do.  One  moment  and  they  are  on  t!icir  feet;  the  next  they  turned 
sullenly  to  meet  the  unknown  foe,  which  now,  with  hideous  uproar  and 
long  bounds,  leaped  in  upon  them. 

The  conflict  was  long,  fierce  and  obstinate,  but  the  savages  had  been 
taken  at  a  fearful  disadvantage,  and  were  compelled  to  retreat  and  fight 
their  way  to  their  boats.  A  cry  of  despairful  rage  wAt  up  as  they 
found  all  means  of  escape  removed,  and  grimly  and  sullenly  they  stood 
at  bay,  fighting  with  desperate  courage  until  all  were  killed  but  three, 
who  plunged  boldly  into  the  stream,  and,  aided  by  the  darkness,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  their  escape. 

No  less  than  twenty-seven  of  the  gang  at  the  Grand  Tower  massacre 
were  now  still  in  death.  Only  three  had  escaped  from  the  island 
■laughter,  but  while  these  lived  John  Moredock  could  not  rest.  His  re- 
venge was  not  entirely  glutted  till  the  last  had  paid  blood  for  blood, 
but  aD  this  might  require  long  time  and  weary  wanderings.  They  must, 
therefore,  perish  by  his  own  hand.  Dismissing  his  &ithful  band,  and 
having  learned  from  one  of  the  wounded  savages  the  nearest  probable 
resorts  of  those  who  had  escaped,  he  commenced  to  track  them  along. 
Tireless  and  unswerving  as  the  sleuth-hound,  he  followed  his  prey 
across  rivers,  over  hills  and  around  prairies.  Had  the  wretches  known 
that  the  avenger  of  blood  was  on  their  trail  they  would  have  put  oceans 
between  them  and  their  deadly  foe. 

Relentlessly  and  without  intermission  did  Moredock  pursue  his  pur- 
pose. His  passion,  however,  was  as  quiet  as  it  was  deep  and  absorb- 
ing. Few  even  of  his  acquaintance  knew  the  motive  for  his  long  and 
ceaseless  journeyings  to  and  fro,  from  Green  Bay  to  the  Oliio,  and  often 
far  across  the  Mississippi. 

At  length,  after  two  years  of  restless  wandering,  he  quietly  arrived  at 
Kaskaskia  and  settled  down  to  a  quiet  life.  Hit  texriUe  tadE  had  been 
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accomplished,  i  he  scalp  of  the  very  last  of  his  family's  nithlea  IBUf- 
derers  hung  at  his  girdle. 

But,  alas  1  John  Moredock  couM  not  rest.  His  abiorbing  paakm 
had  taken  utter  and  entire  possession  of  his  being.  Revenge  had  be- 
come the  ruling  mania  of  his  life.  Although  be  no  longer  devoted  all 
his  time  and  energies  to  Indian  tradcing  and  killing,  his  hatied  for  the 
whole  red  race  never  once  relaxed.  A  redskin  was  to  liim  what  a  red 
flag  was  to  a  bul|.  He  married,  had  children,  held  many  public  oflicet 
in  Illinois;  was  promoted  to  a  Colonelcy,  and  died  at  the  age  oC l6*tj} 
but  he  never  spared  tlie  life  of  a  redskin  when  in  his  power,  or 
frained  from  inflicting  an  injury  on  one  when  he  could. 

And  yet  this  man  was  known  to  his  own  color  as  a  mild,  gentle, 
peaceable  person,  fond  of  domestic  quiet  and  averse  to  strife.  Tliere 
were  many  like  him  on  the  western  border,  and  from  precisely  the  same 


rURILUNG  ADVENTURE  OF  AUDUBON,  THE  NATURALIST. 

On  my  return  from  the  Upper  Mississippi,  I  found  myself  obliged  to 
cross  one  of  the  wide  prairies,  which  in  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  vary  the  appearance  of  the  country.  Hie  weather  was  line;  all 
around  me  was  as  fresh  and  blooming  as  if  it  had  just  issued  from  the 
bosom  of  nature.  My  knapsack,  my  gun  and  my  dog  were  aU  I  had 
for  baggage  and  company.  But,  although  well  moccasined,  I  moved 
slowly  along,  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  and  the  gambols 
of  the  fawns  around  their  dams,  to  all  aj^iearance  as  thouglttlesa  of 
danger  as  I  felt  myself. 

My  march  was  of  long  duration.  I  saw  the  sun  sink  beneath  the 
horizon  long  before  I  could  perceive  any  appearance  of  woodland,  and 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  man  had  I  met  with  iliat  day.  The  track  which 
I  followed  was  only  an  old  Iiulun  trace;  and  as  ilarkness overshadowed 
t\v:  praiiie,  1  felt  some  desire  to  reach  at  least  a  copse,  in  which  I  might 
lie  down  to  rest.  Tiie  nigluliawks  were  skimming  over  and  around  rae, 
attracted  by  the  buzzing  wings  of  the  beetles,  which  form  their  food, 
and  the  distant  howling  of  wolves  gave  me  some  hope  that  I  should 
soon  arrive  at  the  skirts  of  some  woodland.  I  did  so,  and  at  almost 
the  same  instant,  a  fire-light  attracting  my  eye,  I  moved  towards  it,  full 
of  confidence  that  it  proceeded  from  the  camp  of  some  wandering  In> 
dkms.   I  was  mistaken.   I  discovered  from  its  glare,  that  it  was  from 
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tlie  hearth  of  a  small  log  cabin,  and  that  a  tall  figure  passed  and  repassed 
between  it  and  me,  as  if  busily  engaged  in  household  arrangements. 

I  reached  the  spot,  and,  presenting  myself  at  the  door,  asked  the  tall 
figure,  which  proved  to  be  a  woman,  if  I  might  take  shelter  under  her 
roof  tluring  the  night.  Her  voice  was  gruff,  and  her  attire  negligently 
thrown  about  her.  She  answered  in  the  afhrmative.  I  walked  in,  took 
a  wooden  stool  and  quietly  seated  myself  by  the  fire.  The  next  object 
that  attracted  my  notice  was  a  finely  formed  young  Indian,  resting  his 
head  between  his  handst  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  A  long  bow 
tested  against  the  log  wall  near  him,  while  a  quantity  of  arrows  and 
two  or  three  raccoon  skins  lay  at  his  feet  He  move4  not;  he  appa- 
rently breathed  not  Accustomed  to  the  habits  of  Indians,  and  know- 
ing  that  they  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  movements  of  civilised 
strangers,  I  addressed  him  in  French,  a  language  not  unfrequently  par- 
tially known  to  the  people  in  that  nt  iqhborliood.  He  raised  his  head, 
pointed  to  one  of  his  eyes  with  his  finger,  and  gave  me  a  significant 
glance  with  the  other.  His  face  was  covered  with  blood.  The  fact 
was,  that  an  hour  before  this,  ;i.s  he  was  in  the  art  of  discharging  an 
arrow  at  a  raccoon  in  tlic  top  of  a  tree,  the  arrow  had  split  upon  the 
cord,  and  sprung  back  with  such  violence  into  his  right  eye  as  to  destroy 
it  forever. 

Feeling  hungry,  I  inquired  what  sort  of  fare  I  might  expect.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  bed  was  not  to  be  seen,  but  many  large  untanncd  bear  and 
buffalo  hides  lay  piled  in  a  corner.  I  drew  a  fine  timepiece  from  my 
breast,  and  told  the  woman  that  it  was  late,  and  that  I  was  fatigued. 
She  had  espied  my  watc]i,.the  richness  of  whidi  seemed  to  operate  upon 
her  feelings  with  electric  quickness.  She  told  me  that  there  was  plenty 
of  venison  and  jerked  buffalo  meat,  and  that  on  removing  the  ashes  I 
should  find  a  cake.  But  my  watch  had  struck  her  fancy,  and  her  curi- 
osity had  to  be  gratified  by  an  immediate  sight  of  it  I  took  off  the 
gold  chain  that  secured  it  from  around  my  neck  and  handed  it  to  her. 
She  was  all  ecstacy,  spoke  of  its  beauty,  asked  me  its  value,  and  put  the 
chain  round  her  brawny  neck,  saying  how  happy  the  possession  of  such 
a  watch  would  make  her.  Thoughtless,  and  as  I  fancied  myself  in  SO 
retired  a  spot,  secure,  I  paid  little  attention  to  her  talk  or  her  move- 
lIMntS.  I  helped  my  dog  to  a  good  siii>i)er  of  venison,  and  was  not 
long  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  my  own  apj)eiite.  The  Indian  rose 
from  his  seat  as  if  in  extreme  suffer'jig.  lie  passed  and  repassed  me 
several  times,  and  once  pinched  me  on  the  side  so  violently  that  the 
pain  nearly  brought  forth  an  exclamation  of  anger.  I  looked  at  him  ; 
his  eye  met  mine;  but  his  look  was  so  tbrbidding  that  it  struck  a  chill 
into  the  more  nervous  part  of  my  system.    He  again  seated  lumseil, 
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drew  his  butcher  knife  from  its  greasy  scalibard,  examined  its  edge  flS  I 
would  do  that  of  a  razor  suspected  dull,  replaced  it,  and  taking  bif 
tomahawk  from  his  back,  filled  the  pipe  of  it  with  tobacco,  and  sent 
me  expressive  glances  whenever  our  hostess  chanced  to  have  her  back 
towards  us. 

Never  until  that  moment  had  my  senses  been  wakened  to  the  danger 
which  I  now  suspected  to  be  about  me.  I  returned  glance  for  glance 
to  my  companion,  and  rested  well  asnired  that  whatever  enemies  I  might 
have,  he  was  not  of  their  number.  I  asked  the  woman  for  my  watch, 
wound  it  up,  and,  under  pretence  of  wishing  to  sec  how  the  weailie? 
might  probably  be  on  the  morning,  took  up  my  gun  and  walked  out  oi 
the  cabin.  I  slipped  a  ball  into  each  barrel,  scraped  the  edges  of  my 
flints,  renewed  the  priming,  and  returning  to  the  hut,  gave  a  favorable 
account  of  my  observations.  I  took  a  few  bear  skins,  made  a  pallet  of 
them,  and  calling  my  faithful  dog  to  my  side,  lay  down  with  my  gun 
close  to  my  body,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  to  all  appearance,  was  fast 
asleep. 

'  A  short  time  had  elapsed  when  some  voices  were  heard,  and  from 
the  corners  of  niy  eyes  I  s.i\v  two  athletic  young  men  making  their  en- 
trance, bearing  a  dead  stag  upon  a  pole.  They  disposed  of  their  bur- 
den, and  asking  for  whiskey,  helped  themselves  fireely  to  it.  Observing 
me  and  the  wounded  Indian,  they  asked  who  I  was,  and  why  the  devil 
that  rascal  (meaning  the  Indian,  who,  they  knew,  understood  not  a  word 
of  English)  was  in  the  house.  The  mother— for  so  she  proved  to  be— 
bade  them  speak  less  loudly,  made  mention  of  my  watch,  and  took 
them  to  a  comer,  where  a  conversation  ensued,  the  purport  of  which  It 
required  little  shrewdness  in  me  to  guess.  I  felt  that  he  perceived  dan- 
ger in  my  situation.   The  Indian  exchanged  a  last  glance  with  me. 

The  young  men  had  eaten  and  drunk  themselves  into  such  a  condi- 
tion, that  I  already  looked  upon  them  as  hors  de  combat ;  and  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  the  whiskey  bottle  to  the  ugly  mouth  of  their  dam,  I 
hoped,  would  soon  reduce  her  to  a  like  slate.  Judge  of  my  astonish- 
ment, when  I  saw  this  incarnate  fiend  take  a  large  carving  knife  and  go 
to  the  grindstone  to  whet  its  edge.  I  saw  her  j>our  the  water  on  the 
turning  mac  hine,  and  watched  her  working  away  with  the  dangerous 
instrument,  until  the  sweat  covered  every  part  of  ray  body,  in  despite 
of  my  detenuiuation  to  defend  myself  to  the  last.  Her  task  finished, 
she  walked  to  her  reeling  sons  and  said,  ''There,  that'll  soon  settle  him  I 
Boys,  kill  you — and  then  for  the  watch." 

I  turned,  cocked  my  gun  locks  silently,  touched  ny  faithful  compan^ 
ion,  and  lay  ready  to  start  up  and  shoot  the  first  who  might  attempt 
my  life.  The  moment  was      appro^hing,  and  that  night  migfat  |im 
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been  my  hat  in  fbk  worM,  had  not  Frovideiioe  made  preparatkna  Ibr 
my  rescue.  All  was  ready.  The  infenaal  hag  was  advancing  aloidy, 
probably  contemplating  the  best  way  of  di^tching  me,  while  her  scma 
should  be  engaged  with  the  Indian.  I  was  several  times  on  tfie  eve  of 
rising  and  shooting  her  on  the  spot,  but  she  was  not  to  be  punished 
tiius.  The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  there  entered  t?ro  stout  tiavelen, 
each  with  a  long  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  I  bounced  up  on  my  feet,  and 
making  them  mo^t  heartily  welcome,  told  them  how  well  it  was  for  me 
that  they  should  arrive  at  that  moment.  The  tale  was  told  in  a  minute* 
The  drunken  sons  were  secured,  and  the  woman,  in  spite  of  her  defence 
and  vociferations,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Indian  fairly  danced  for 
joy,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  as  lie  could  not  sleep  for  pain,  he 
would  watch  over  us.  You  may  suppose  that  we  slept  much  less  than 
we  talked.  The  two  straii^^crs  gave  me  an  account  of  their  once  hav- 
ing been  in  a  somewiiat  similar  situation.  Day  came,  fair  and  rosy, 
and  with  it  the  punishment  of  our  captives. 

Tliey  were  now  quite  sober.  Their  feet  were  unbound,  but  their 
arrm  were  still  securely  tied.  We  marched  them  into  the  woods  off  the 
road,  and  having  used  them  as  Regulators  were  wont  to  use  such  delin- 
qaents,  we  set  fire  to  the  cabin,  gave  all  tlus  skins  and  inqilementi  to 
file  young  Indian  warrior,  and  proceeded,  well  pleaaed,  towards  the 
settlements. 

Ogilvie's  Adventure — One  Contrary  to  the  Above. 

m 

Bfr.  Ogilvie,  once  well  known  in  Virginia  as  a  supporter  of  the  God- 
winian  philosophy,  conceiving  a  vehement  desire  to  see  the  western 
country,  at  that  time  newly  settled,  set  off  from  Richmond  for  Lexing- 
ton, in  Kentucky.  It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  after  a  most  lonely 
and  wearisome  day's  ride  that,  a  little  before  sunset,  he  came  to  a  small 
cabin  on  the  road,  and  fearing  he  should  find  no  other  opportunity  of 
procuring  refreshment  for  himself  and  his  jaded  horse,  he  stopped  and 
inquired  if  he  could  be  accommodated  for  the  night.  An  old  woman, 
the  only  person  he  saw,  civilly  answering  him  in  the  affirmative,  he 
gladly  alighted,  and  going  in  to  a  tolerable  fire,  enjo\'ed  the  luxury  of 
rest,  while  his  hostess  was  discharging  the  duties  (jf  hostler  and  cook. 
In  no  long  time,  she  set  before  hiui  a  supper  of  comfortable  but  homely 
fare,  of  which  having  liberally  partaken,  and  given  divers  significant 
nods,  the  old  woman  remarked,  ^  "expected"  he  "chose  bed,"  and 
pointing  to  one  which  stood  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  immediately 
went  into  the  yard  a  while  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  undressing. 

Before  he  had  been  long  in  bed,  and  while  he  was  congratulating 
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liimself  on  his  good  fortune,  the  latch  of  the  door  was  drawn,  and  there 
entered  a  dark-looking  mart,  of  gigantic  stature  and  form,  with  stiff, 
black  hair,  eyebrows  and  beard.  He  was  apparently  about  eight  and 
twenty,  was  dressed  in  a  hunting  shirt,  which  partly  concealed  a  pair  of 
dirty  buckskin  overalls,  and  he  wore  moccasins  of  the  sanie  material. 
Mr.  Ogilvie  thovight  he  had  never  seen  anything  iialf  so  ferocious.  As 
soon  as  tliis  man  catered  the  room,  his  mother,  for  so  she  proved  to  be, 
pointiDg  to  the  bed,  motioned  him  to  make  no  noise ;  on  which,  with 
inaudible  steps,  he  walked  to  the  chimney,  put  up  his  gun  on  a  nide 
lack  provided  for  that  and  other  arms,  and  sat  softly  down  to  the  fiiei 
then  throwing  a  bright  blaze  around  the  room. 

Our  traveler,  not  liking  the  looks  of  the  new  comer  and  not  caring  to 
be  teased  by  conversation,  drew  his  head  under  the  bed  dothes,  so  that 
he  couki  see  what  was  passing  without  leaving  his  own  laoe  visible.  The 
two  soon  entered  into  conversation,  but  in  so  low  a  voice  that  Mr.  Ogil> 
vie  could  not  distinguish  wlut  was  said.  His  powers  of  attention  were 
wrought  up  to  the  most  painful  pitch  of  intensity.  At  length  the  man, 
looking  toward  the  bed,  made  some  remark  to  his  mother,  to  which  Mr. 
Ogilvie  heard  her  reply,  "No,  I  hardly  think  he's  asleep  yet;*'  and 
they  again  conversed  in  a  low  voice  as  before.  After  a  short  interval, 
while  the  man  sat  with  his  feet  stretched  out  towards  the  fire,  on  which 
he  was  intently  gazing,  he  was  heard  to  say : 

**  Don't  you  think  he's  asleep  now?  " 

"Stop,"  says  she,  "  I'll  go  and  see;  "  and  moving  near  the  bed,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  taking  something  from  a  small  table,  slie  approached 
so  near  as  to  see  llic  lace  of  uur  traveler,  whose  eyes  were,  indeed, 
closed,  but  who  was  anything  but  asleep. 

On  her  return  to  the  fire>place,  she  said,  "  Yes,  he's  asleep  now." 

On  this  the  mountaineer,  rismg  from  his  stool,  reached  up  to  the  rack, 
and  tsking  down  with  his  right  hand  an  old  greasy  cutlass,  walked  with 
the  same  noiseless  step  towards  the  traveler's  bed,  and  stretching  out  ihe 
other  hand,  at  the  moment  that  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  about  to  unplore  his 
pity,  took  down  a  venison  ham,  wMch  hung  on  the  wall  near  the  heail 
of  the  bed,  walked  softly  back  to  the  fire  and  began  to  slice  some 
pieces  for  his  supper,  and  Mr.  Ogilvie,  who  lay  more  dead  than  alive, 
and  whose  romantic  fancy  heightened  the  terrors  of  all  he  saw,  had  the 
unspeakable  gratification  to  find  that  these  kind-hearted  children  of  the 
forest  had  been  talking  low,  and  that  the  hungry  hunter,  who  had  eaten 
nothing  since  morning,  had  forborne  making  a  noise,  lest  they  sliould  in- 
terrupt the  slumbers  of  their  way-worn  guest.  The  next  day  Mr.  Oirilvic, 
wlio  Wvis  an  enthusiast  in  physiognomy,  discovered  remarkal'lcbenevolenre 
in  the  features  of  the  hunter,  which,  by  the  false  and  deceitful  glarw  of  itjv 
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fire  light,  had  escaped  liira;  and  in  his  recital  of  this  adventure,  which 
furnished  him  with  a  favorite  occasion  of  exercibing  his  powers  of  de- 
claiiiatiun  to  great  advantage  in  a  matter  of  real  life,  he  often  declared 
that  he  had  never  taken  a  more  refreshing  iiight's  rest,  or  luade  a  more 
gratcM  repast,  than  he  had  done  in  this  humble  cabin. 


OBSTINATE  COMBAT  OF  HIGGLNS,  THE  RANGER. 

-Hiomas  Higgins*  a  native  Kentockiaiii  in  the  war  of  iBt9,  enlisted  in  a 
company  of  rangers,  and  was  stationed,  in  the  Summer  of  1 814,  in  a 
block-house  or  station  eight  miles  south  of  Greenville,  in  what  is  now 
Bond  county,  Illinois.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  August,  a  small 
party  of  Indians  having  been  seen  prowling  about  the  station.  Lieuten- 
ant Journay  with  all  his  men,  twelve  only  in  number,  sallied  forth  the 
next  morning,  just  before  daylight,  in  pursuit  of  them.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  on  the  border  of  tlie  prairie  before  they  were  in  an  am- 
buscade of  seventy  or  eighty  savages.  At  the  first  fire  the  Lieutenant 
and  three  of  his  men  were  killed.  Six  fled  to  the  fort  under  cover  of  the 
smoke,  for  the  morning  was  sultry  and  the  air  being  damp  the  smoke 
from  the  guns  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  scene ;  but  iliggins  remained 
behind,  to  have  "one  more  pull  at  the  enemy"  and  avenge  the  death  of 
his  companions. 

He  sprang  behind  a  small  elm,  scarcely  sufficient  to  protect  his  body, 
when,  the  smoke  paitly  rising,  discovered  to  him  a  number  of  Indians, 
upon  which  he  fired  and  shot  down  the  foremost  one.  Concealed  still 
by  the  smoke,  Higgins  reloaded,  mounted  his  horse  and  turned  to  fly, 
when  a  voice,  apparently  from  the  grass,  hailed  him  with :  "Tom,  you 
won't  leave  me,  will  you?"  He  turned  immediately  around  and  seeing 
a  Mow  soldier  by  the  name  of  Burgess  lying  on  the.  ground  wounded 
and  l^isping  for  breath,  replied:  <'No,  Til  not  leave  you — come 
along."  *'I  can't  come,"  said  Burgess;  "my  leg  is  all  mashed  to 
pieces."  Higgins  dismounted,  and  taking  up  his  friend,  whose  ankle 
bad  been  broken,  was  about  to  lift  him  on  his  horse,  when  the  animal 
taking  friglu,  darted  off  in  an  instant,  and  left  them  both  behind. 
"This  is  too  bad,"  said  Higgins;  **  but  don't  fear  ;  you  liop  off  on  your 
three  legs,  and  I'll  stay  behind  between  you  and  the  Indians  and  keep 
them  off.  Get  into  the  tallest  grass  and  crawl  as  near  the  ground  ai 
possible."    Burgess  did  so  and  escaped. 

The  smoke  which  had  hitherto  concealed  Higgins  now  cleared  away, 
41 
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■nd  he  resolved,  if  poKible,  to  letieat.  To  follow  the  tmdt  of  BofseM 
was  most  expedient.  It  would,  however,  endanger  his  friend.  He  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  venture  boldly  forward,  and,  if  discovered,  to 
secure  his  own  safety  by  the  rapidity  of  his  fiight  On  leaving  a  small 
thicket,  in  which  he  had  sought  refuge,  he  discovered  a  tall,  portly  sav- 
age near  by,  and  two  others  in  a  directirm  between  him  and  the  fort. 
He  paused  for  a  moment  and  thought  if  be  could  separate  and  fight 
them  singly,  his  case  was  not  so  desperate.  He  started,  therefore,  for 
a  little  rivulet  near,  but  found  one  of  his  limbs  failing  him — it  having 
l>een  stnick  by  a  ball  in  the  first  encounter,  of  which,  till  now,  he  wm 
scarcely  conscious.  The  largest  Indian  pressed  close  upon  him,  and 
Higgins  turned  round  two  or  three  times  in  order  to  fire. 

The  Indian  halted  and  danced  about  to  prevent  his  taking  aim.  He 
saw  it  w;ls  unsafe  to  fire  at  random,  and  perceiving  two  others  approach- 
ing, knew  he  must  be  overpowered  in  a  moment,  unless  he  could  dis- 
pose of  ilie  forward  Indian  first.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  halt  and 
receive  his  fire.  The  Indian  raised  his  rifle,  and  Higgins,  watching  his 
eye,  turned  suddenly,  as  his  finger  pressed  Hie  trigger,  and  received  the 
ball  in  his  thigh.  He  fell,  but  rose  immediately  and  nm.  The  foie- 
most  Indian,  now  certain  of  his  prey,  loaded  again,  and  widi  tiie  other 
two  pressed  on  They  overtook  him — he  fell  again,  and  as  he  rose  the 
whole  three  fiiud,  and  he  received  all  their  balls.  He  now  fell  and  rose 
a  third  time;  and  the  Indians,  throwing  away  their  guns,  advanced  upon 
him  with  spears  and  knives.  As  he  presented  his  gun  at  one  or  the  otiier^ 
each  fell  back.  At  last  the  largest  Indian,  supposing  his  gun  to  be  empty 
from  his  fire  having  been  thus  reserved,  advanced  boldly  to  the  charge. 
Higgins  fired  and  the  savage  fell. 

He  had  now  four  bullets  in  his  body — an  empty  gun  in  his  hand — 
two  Indians  unharmed  as  yet  before  him,  and  a  whole  tribe  but  a  few 
yards  distant.  Any  other  man  would  have  despaired.  Not  so  with 
him.  He  had  slain  the  most  dangerous  of  the  three,  and  liaving  little 
to  fear  from  the  others,  began  to  load  his  rifle.  They  raised  a  savage 
whoop  and  rusla  d  to  the  encounter.  A  bloody  conflict  now  ensued. 
The  Indians  sta'ubed  him  in  several  places.  Their  spears,  however,  were 
but  thin  poles,  hastily  prepared,  and  bent  wlienever  they  struck  a  rii> 
or  a  muscle.  The  wounds  they  made  were  not,  therefore,  deep,  thougu 
numerous. 

At  last  one  of  them  threw  his  tomahawk.  It  stnick  him  upon  tiie 
cheek,  severed  his  ear,  laid  bare  his  skuU  to  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
stretched  him  upon  the  prairie.  The  Indians  again  rushed  on;  but 
Higgins,  recovering  his  self-possession,  kept  them  off  with  bis  feet  amt 
bands.   Grasping,  at  length,  one  of  their  spears,  the  Indian,  in  attempt^ 
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Ing  to  pull  it  from  him,  raised  Higgiiis  up,  who,  taking  his  rifle,  dashed 
out  the  brains  of  the  nearest  savage.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  broke 
— the  barrel  only  remaining  in  his  liand.  The  other  Indian,  who  had, 
heretofore,  fought  with  caution,  came  now  manfully  into  the  battle. 
His  character  as  a  warrior  was  in  jeopardy.  To  have  fled  from  a  man 
thus  wounded  and  disarmed,  or  to  have  suffered  his  victim  to  escape, 
would  have  tarnislied  his  fame  forever.  Uttering,  therefore,  a  terrific 
yell,  he  rushed  on  and  attempted  to  stab  tlie  exhausted  ranger,  but  the 
latter  warded  off  his  blow  with  one  liand  and  brandished  liis  rifle- 
barrel  with  the  other.  The  Indian  was  as  yet  unharmed,  and,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  by  far  the  most  powerful  man.  Higgins' courage, 
however,  was  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible.  The  savage,  at  last,  be- 
gan to  retreat  from  the  glare  of  his  untamed  eye,  to  the  spot  where  he 
dropped  his  rifle.  Higgins  knew  that  if  he  recovered  that  his  own  case 
was  desperate;  throwing,  therefore,  his  rifle-barrel  aside,  and  drawiug 
his  hunting  knife,  he  rushed  upon  his  foe.  A  desperate  strife  ensued 
— deep  gashes  were  inflicted  on  both  sides.  Higgins,  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  loss  of  blood,  was  no  longer  a  match  for  the  savage. 
The  latter  succeeded  in  throwing  his  adversary  from  liim,  and  went  im- 
mediately in  pursuit  of  his  rifle.  Higgins,  at  the  same  time,  rose  and 
sought  for  the  gun  of  the  other  Indian.  Both,  therefore,  bleeding  and 
out  of  breath,  were  in  search  of  arms  to  renew  the  combat. 

The  smoke  had  now  ])assed  away,  and  a  lar^c  number  of  Indians 
were  in  view.  Nothing,  it  would  seem,  could  now  save  the  gallant 
ranger.  There  was,  however,  an  eye  to  pity  and  an  arm  to  save — and 
that  arm  was  a  woman's!  The  little  garrison  had  witnessed  the  wliolc 
combat.  It  consisted  of  but  six  men  and  one  woman:  that  woman, 
however,  was  a  host — a  Mrs.  Tursley,  W  hen  she  saw  Higgins  contend- 
ing, single-handed,  with  a  whole  tribe  of  savages,  she  urged  the  rangers 
to  attempt  his  rescue.  The  rangers  objected,  as  the  Indians  were  ten  to 
one.  Mis.  Pursley,  therefore,  snatched  a  riile  from  her  husband's  hand, 
and  declaring  that  "so  fine  a  fellow  as  Tom  Higgins  should  not  be  lost 
for  want  of  help,'*  mounted  a  horse  and  sallied  forth  to  his  rescue.  The 
men,  unwilling  to  be  outdone  by  a  woman,  followed  at  M  gallop, 
reaching  the  spot  where  Higgins  &inted  and  fell  before  die  Indians 
came  up,  and  while  the  savage  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged  was 
looking  for  his  rifle,  his  frien^ls  Med  the  wounded  ranger  up,  and 
throwing  him  across  a  horse  before  one  of  the  party,  reached  the  fort 
In  safety. 

Higgins  was  insensible  for  several  days,  and  his  life  was  preserved  by 
continual  care.  His  friends  extracted  two  of  the  balls  from  his  thigh  ; 
two,  however,  yet  remained,  one  of  wiiich  gave  l)im»  good  deftl  of  paiii. 
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Hearing,  afterwards,  that  a  physician  had  settled  within  a  day's  ride  o£ 
him,  he  determined  to  go  and  see  him.  The  physiciaa  asked  him  fifty 
dollars  for  the  operation*  This  Higgios  flatif  refiised,  saying  it  was 
more  than  a  half-year's  pension.  On  reaching  home  he  found  the  e^ 
ercise  of  riding  had  made  the  ball  discernible;  he  requested  his  wife, 
therefore,  to  hand  him  his  razor.  With  her  assistance  he  laid  open  his 
thigh  until  the  edge  of  the  razor  touched  the  bullet,  then,  inserting  his 
two  thumbs  into  the  gash,  "he  flirted  it  out,"  as  he  used  to  say,  "with- 
•  out  costing  him  a  cent."  The  other  ball  yet  remained  j  it  gave  him, 
however,  but  little  pain,  and  he  carried  it  with  him  to  his  grave.  Hig- 
gins  died  in  Fayette  county,  Illinois,  a  few  years  since.  He  was  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  a  front ierman  in  his  day,  and  was  once  assist- 
ant doorkeeper  of  the  TToiisc  of  Representatives  in  Illinois.  The  facts 
above  state'l  are  familiar  to  many,  to  wltom  Higgios  was  peiSODaU/ 
known,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  correctness. 


COLTER'S  FAMOUS  RACE  FOR  LIFE. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  exploratory  party  of  Lewis  and  Clark  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  Colter,  one  of  the  guides,  obtained  per- 
mission for  himself  and  another  hunter  by  the  name  of  Potts  to  remata 
awhile  and  hunt  for  beaver.  Aware  of  the  hostility  of  the  Blackfooc 
Indians,  one  of  whom  had  been  killed  by  Lewb,  they  set  their  traps  at 
night  and  took  them  up  early  in  the  momiog,  remaining  concealed 
during  the  day. 

They  were  examining  their  traps  early  one  morning,  in  a  creek  which  * 
they  were  ascending  in  a  canoe,  when  they  su  ldenly  heard  a  great 
noise  resembling  the  tramp  of  animals ;  but  they  could  not  ascertain 
the  fact,  as  the  high,  perpendicular  banks  on  each  side  of  the  river  im- 
peded their  view.  Colter  immediately  pronounced  it  to  be  occasioned 
by  Indians,  and  advised  an  instant  retreat,  but  was  accused  of  cowardice 
by  Potts,  who  insisted  the  noise  was  occasioned  by  buffaloes,  and  they' 
proceeded  on.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  their  doubts  were  removed 
by  the  appearatice  of  abjul  five  or  six  hundretl  Indians  on  both  sides 
of  the  creek,  who  lict  koncd  them  to  come  aslwre.  As  retreat  was  now 
impossible,  Colter  turned  the  head  of  the  canoe  to  the  shore,  and  at 
the  moment  of  its  touching,  an  Indian  seized  the  rifle  belonging  to 
Potts ;  but  Colter,  who  was  a  remarkably  strong  man,  immediately  re- 
took it  and  handed  it  to  Potts,  who  remained  U  fhe  canoe^  and  on  le* 
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tehriag  U  ptisfaed  off  into  the  creek.  He  had  scarcely  quitted  Utt  shove 
when  an  anov  was  Aot  at  him,  and  he  cried  out,  '*  Colter,  I  am 
wounded."   Colter  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  folly  of  attempting 

to  escape,  and  urged  him  to  come  ashore.  Instead  of  complying  he  in- 
stantly leveled  his  rifle  at  an  Indian  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

This  conduct,  situated  as  he  was,  may  appear  to  have  been  an  act  of 
madness,  but  it  was  doubtless  the  effect  of  sudden  but  sound  enough 
reasoning;  for  if  taken  alive  he  must  have  expected  to  have  been 
tortured  to  death,  according  to  the  Indian  cu5lom,  and  in  this  respect 
the  Indbns  in  this  region  excelled  all  others  in  the  ingenuity  they  dis- 
played in  torturing  their  prisoners.*  He  was  instantly  pierced  with 
arrow-s  so  numerous  that,  to  use  the  language  of  Colter,  *'h6  was  made 
a  riddle  of.' 

They  now  seized  Colter,  stripped  him  entirely  naked,  and  began  to 
consult  on  the  uuunicr  in  which  he  should  be  put  to  death.  They 
were  first  inclined  to  set  him  up  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at,  but  the 
chief  interfered,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  dioulder,  asked  him  if  be 
could  run  fist.  Colter,  who  had  been  some  time  among  the  Kee 
Katsa,  or  Crow  Indians,  had,  in  a  considerable  degree,  acquired  the 
Blackfoot  language,  and  was  also  well  acquainted  with  Indian  customs. 
He  knew  that  he  had  now  to  run  for  his  Ufe,  with  the  dreadful  odds  of 


»■ 

*  Tbe  Flathead  Indians,  who  reside  in  Oregon,  and  the  Blackroot  tribe,  who  hunt  at  the  easten 
\mm  of  Uw  Rocky  Mountains,  are  almost  continually  at  war  with  each  other.  As  English  trav*ler« 
who  tcnalMd  a  eemideraUe  line  among  tb«  ftrawr,  hat  given  a  description  of  the  nediod  of  tori 

turing  their  prisoncrt.  A  chief  of  the  Blackfoot  tribe  haviti);  been  i^kcii  CH|itive  in  one  of  their 
wars,  was  comlemncd  to  death ;  and  tbe  En^uhisan  repaired  to  camp  to  witnets  the  inghtful 
apactada.  The  pttaoncr  was  fcweiicd  ion  tree.  Tbe  Flathcada,  after  heating  an  dd  gun-band  ted- 
hot,  burnt  with  it,  succ'-'^'.h  rl)',  his  legs,  thighs,  stoin.ich,  checks  and  belly  :  and  then  cut  the  flesh 
around  his  nails,  which  they  tore  out ;  and  afterwards  cut  off  bis  fingers  joint  by  joint.  Duriqg  this 
fcoirlble  torment  die  priaoncr  did  not  ahridc  in  the  knat,  nor  lettiiy  the  dighteat  emottoa.  Instead 
of  crying  for  mercy  and  uttering  gman^,  he  endeavored  to  excite  the  barbarous  ingenuity  of  his 
executioners  by  taunts  and  the  most  instulting  reproaches.  Que  of  the  Flatlicjtiii  rushed  upon  him, 
nndlCMI  faatant,  with  his  Icnife,  scooped  eat  one  of  his  eyes  and  clove  his  nose  in  two.  But  ibe 
poor  fellow  did  not  desist  from  his  provocatioiu.  "I  killed  your  brother,"  he  cried  "  I  toie 
off  the  grey  scalp  of  your  father."  The  warrior  to  whom  he  spoke  again  rushed  upon  him  aud 
tore  off  his  sealp,  and  was  about  to  plunge  a  knife  into  his  heart  whea  the  voice  of  his  cldcf  fi» 
bade  him.  ) 

With  his  naked  skull,  his  cloven  nose,  and  tlieblood  streaming  from  thetoclcot  of  his  eye,  the  la. 
Irepid  BlackfoOt  ofl^icd  a  hideous  spectacle,  notwithsunding  which,  in  this  terrible  condition,  he 
continued  to  heap  reproadMO  and  outrageous  insults  tipon  liis  foes.  "  It  was  1/'  said  k4  to  tlie  due^ 
*'  mho  took  your  wife  prisoner  t  We  tore  out  her  ejres  and  tongue  I  We  treated  her  llhe  a  dog  I 

l»rtty  of  our  young  warriors"  He  had  not  time  to  finish  what  he  was  going  to  say,  for,  at  the 

■enHon  nf  his  wife,  the  fury  of  the  chief  broke  throtigh  all  bounds,  and  sciaii^  bis  riSa  be  put  an 
and  nt  ooca  to  Aa  Inanhs  whidi  he,  the  prisoner,  miercd,  and  the  suflttrii^i  ha  cndurad.  Thesa 
Crodtkswere  even  surpassed  by  tho^e  that  were  exercised  on  the  female  prisoners;  and  it  inu^t 
ha  owned  that  the  Flathead  women  showed  a  more  fiendish  lurbarity  than  the  men.  The  deuila 
H  iho  Hiians  wVdi       WUcMi  honrlUn  w  ba  dcaoiba^  mm  triik  •  pta  d^fcd  to 
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five  or  six  hundred  against  him,  and  these  arme^J  Indians;  he  therefore 
cunningly  rejjlied  that  he  was  a  very  bad  ™nner,  although,  in  truth,  he 
was  considered  by  the  hunters  ;ls  remarkably  swift. 

The  chief  now  commanded  the  party  to  remain  stationarj,  and  led 
Colter  out  on  the  prairie  three  or  four  hundred  yards  and  ideaaed  hinu 
bidding  him  U  sape  himself  if  he  cottld.  At  that  instant  the  war  whoop 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  poor  Colter,  who,  urged  with  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving life,  ran  with  a  speed  at  which  be  himself  was  surprised.  He 
proceeded  towards  Jefferson's  Fork,  having  to  traverse  a  plain  six  miles 
in  breadth,  abounding  with  the  prickly  pear,  on  which  he  every  instant 
was  treading  with  his  naked  feet.  He  ran  nearly  half-way  across  the 
plain  before  he  ventured  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  when  he  perceived 
that  the  Indians  were  very  mu^h  sr  attered,  and  that  he  had  gained 
ground  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  main  b^idy ;  but  one  Indian, 
wlio  (  \rried  a  spear,  was  much  before  all  the  rest,  and  not  more  than  a 

hundred  yards  from  him. 

A  faint  gleam  of  hope  now  cheered  the  heart  of  Colter ;  he  derived 
confidence  from  the  belief  that  esraj>e  was  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility, but  that  confidence  was  nearly  fatal  to  him,  for  he  exerte<l  him- 
self to  such  a  degree  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  nostrils,  and  soon 
almost  covered  the  forepart  of  his  body.  He  had  now  arrived  within 
a  mile  of  the  river,  when  he  distinctly  heard  the  appalling  sounds  of 
footsteps  behind  him,  and  every  instant  exj^ected  to  feel  the  spe^u  of 
his  pursuer.  Again  he  turned  his  head  and  saw  the  savage  not  twenty 
yards  from  him.  Determined,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  expected  blow, 
he  suddenly  stopped,  turned  around  and  spread  out  his  arms.  The  In- 
dian, surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  the  action,  and  perhaps  at  the 
bloody  appearance  of  Colter,  also  attempted  to  stop ;  but,  exhausted 
with  running,  he  fell  while  attempting  to  throw  his  spear,  which  stuck 
in  the  ground  and  broke  in  his  hand.  Colter  instantly  snatched  up  the 
pointed  part,  with  which  he  pmned  him  to  the  earth,  and  then  con- 
tinued his  flight. 

The  foremost  of  the  Indians,  on  arriving  at  the  place,  stopped  until 
others  came  up  to  join  them,  and  then  gave  a  hideous  yell.  Every  mo- 
ment of  tliis  time  was  improved  by  Colter,  who,  although  fainting  and 
exhausted,  succeeded  in  gaininc;  tlie  skirting  of  the  cotton-wood  trees 
on  the  borders  of  the  Fork,  to  which  he  ran  and  plunged  into  the  river. 
P'ortunately  for  him,  a  little  below  this  place  was  an  island,  against  the 
upper  point  of  which  a  raft  of  drift  timber  had  lodged;  he  dived  under 
the  raft,  and,  after  several  elTorts,  got  his  head  above  water,  among  the 
trunks  of  trees  covered  over  with  smaller  wooil  to  tlie  depth  of  several 
feet.    Scarcely  had  he  secured  himself  when  the  Indians  arrived  on  tiie 
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river,  screeching  and  yelling,  as  Colter  expressed  it,  "like  so  mani 

devils." 

They  were  frequently  on  the  raft  during  the  (lay,  and  were  seen 
through  the  chinks  by  Colter,  who  was  congratulating  himself  on  his 
escape,  until  the  idea  arose  tlut  they  might  set  the  raft  on  fire.  In  hor- 
rible suspense  he  rcnuiinctl  until  night,  when,  hearing  no  njore  from 
the  Indians,  he  dived  from  under  the  raft  and  swam  silently  down  the 
fiver  to  a  comideiable  distance,  when  he  landed  and  traveled  all  night. 
Although  happy  in  having  escaped  from  the  Indians,  his  situation  was 
ttin  dreadlul;  he  was  completely  naked,  under  a  burning  sun;  the  soles 
of  his  feet  were  filled  with  the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear;  he  was  Inuir 
gey  and  had  no  means  of  killing  game,  although  he  saw  abundance 
around  him,  and  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  nearest  settlement. 
Almost  any  man  but  an  American  hunter  would  have  despaired  under 
such  circumstances.  The  fortitude  of  Colter  remained  unshaken. 
After  seven  days*  sore  travel,  during  which  he  had  no  other  sustenance 
tlian  the  root  known  by  naturalists  under  the  name  of  psoraUa  gsoh 
Unta,  he  at  length  arrived  in  safety  at  Lisa's  Fort,  on  the  Big  Hon 
hnuich  of  the  Koche  Jaune  or  Yellow  Stone  river. 


AN  INDIAN'S  SAGACITY  AT  TRAILING. 

Heckewelder,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Indians,  when  speak- 
ing of  their  manner  of  surprising  their  enemies,  relates  a  striking  anec- 
dote, by  way  of  exemplification  of  the  Indian's  sagacity  as  well  as  ve- 
ladty:  "In  the  beginning,"  says  he,  "of  the  Summer  of  1755,  a  most 
atrodous  murder  was  unexpectedly  committed  by  a  party  of  Indians 
on  fourteen  white  settlers,  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Shamokin,  Pa. 
The  surviving  whites,  in  their  rage,  determined  to  take  their  revenge 
by  murdering  a  Delaware  Indian  who  happened  to  be  in  those  parts, 
and  was  fiur  from  thinking  himself  in  danger.  He  was  a  great  friend  to 
the  whites,  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  them,  and  in  testimony  of  their  re- 
gard, had  received  from  them  the  name  of  Luk4  Holland^  by  which  he 
was  generally  known.  The  Indian  told  the  enraged  settlers  that  the  Dcla- 
waies  were  not  in  any  manner  concerned  in  it,  and  that  it  was  the  act 
of  some  wicked  Mingoes  or  Iroquois,  whose  custom  it  was  to  involve 
other  nations  in  wars  witli  each  other  by  clandestinely  committing  mur- 
ders, SO  that  they  might  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  others  than  tliemselv«^ 
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But  all  his  representations  were  vain ;  he  could  not  convince  exasperated 
men  whose  minds  were  fully  bent  upon  revenge. 

"At  last,  be  offered  that  if  they  would  give  him  a  party  to  accompany 
him,  he  wotild  go  with  them  in  quest  of  the  murdeiezs,  and  was  smehe 
could  discover  them  by  ihc  prints  of  their  feet  and  other  marhsweU 
known  to  him^  by  Which  he  would  convince  them  that  the  real  perpe- 
trators of  the  crime  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations.  His  proposal  was 
accepted;  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  whites,  and  led  them 
into  the  tracks.  They  soon  found  themselves  in  the  most  rocky  parts 
of  the  mountain,  where  not  one  of  those  who  accompanied  him  was 
able  to  discover  a  single  track,  nor  would  they  believe  that  ever  a  man 
had  trodden  on  this  ground,  as  they  had  to  jump  over  a  number  of 
crevices  between  the  rocks,  and  in  some  instances  to  crawl  over  tiienk 
Now  they  began  to  believe  that  the  Indian  had  led  them  across  those 
rugged  mountains  in  order  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  escap)e,  and 
threatened  hira  with  instant  death  the  moment  they  should  be  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  fraud.  The  Indian,  true  to  his  promise,  would  take  pains 
to  make  them  perceive  that  an  enemy  had  passed  along  the  i  laces 
through  wliich  he  was  leading  them;  here  he  would  show  them  that  the 
moss  on  the  rock  had  been  trodden  down  by  the  weight  of  a  human 
foot;  there  lluit  it  luid  been  torn  and  dragged  forward  from  its  place: 
further,  he  would  point  out  to  them  tliat  pebbles  or  small  stones  on  the 
rocks  had  been  removed  from  their  beds  by  the  foot  hitting  against 
them;  that  dry  sticks,  by  being  trodden  upon,  were  broken,  and  even 
that,  in  a  particular  place,  an  Indian's  blanket  had  dragged  over  the 
rocks  and  removed  or  loosened  the  leaves  lying  there,  so  that  they  lay 
no  more  flat,  as  in  other  places;  all  which  the  Indian  could  perceive  as 
he  walked  along,  without  ever  stopping. 

"At  last,  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  soft  ground,  where 
the  tracks  were  deep,  he  found  out  the  enemy  were  eight  in  number, 
and,  from  the  freshness  of  the  footprints,  he  concluded  that  they  must 
be  encamped  at  no  great  distance.  This  proved  to  be  the  exact  truth, 
for,  after  gaining  the  eminence  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  the  In- 
dians were  seen  encam[)ed,  some  having  laid  down  to  sleep,  while  others 
were  drawing  off  their  Icggii^s  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  scalps 
they  hafl  taken  were  hanged  up  to  dry.  *  See  !*  said  Luke  Holland  to 
his  astonished  companions,  'there  is  the  enemy!  not  of  my  nation,  but 
Mingoes,  as  I  tnily  tell  you.  They  are  in  our  power;  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  they  will  all  be  f;ist  asleep.  We  need  not  fire  a  gun,  but  go  up 
and  tomahawk  them.  We  arc  nearly  two  to  one,  and  need  apprcliend 
no  danger.  Come  on,  and  you  will  now  have  your  full  revenge  t* 
But  the  whites  did  not  choose  to  follow  the  Indian's  advice,  and  urge<l 
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him  to  tc.V.c  tliem  back  by  the  nearest  and  best  way,  which  he  di  !.  and 
when  they  arrived  at  home,  late  at  niylit,  tlicy  reported  the  number  of 
the  Iroquois  to  liave  been  so  great  tliat  they  durst  not  venture  to  attack 
tbem." 


BELL'S  DEADLY  CONFUCT  WITH  THREE  SAVAGES. 

Among  the  many  achievements,  says  Loudon,  against  the  Indians  in 
our  wars  with  thera,  few  exceed  that  perfonned  hj  Samuel  Bell,  for- 
merly owner  of  tlie  noted  farm  on  the  Stony  Ridge,  five  miles  below  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  which  was  as  follows :  Some  time  after  General  Braddock's 
defeat,  he  and  his  brother  James  agreed  to  go  into  Sherman's  valley  to 
hunt  for  deer,  and  were  to  meet  at  Croghan's,  now  Sterret's  Gap,  on 
the  Blue  Mountain.  By  some  means  or  other  they  did  not  meet,  and 
Samuel  slept  all  night  in  a  cabin  on  Sherman's  Creek.  In  the  morning 
he  hid  not  traveled  far  before  he  spied  three  Indians,  who  at  the  same  time 
saw  him ;  they  all  fired  at  each  other;  he  w  '  ^  one  of  the  Indians, 
but  received  no  damage,  except  through  his  clotiies,  by  the  balls  ;  sev- 
eral shots  were  fired  on  both  sides,  for  each  took  a  tree.  Bell  took  out 
his  tomahawk  and  stuck  it  into  tlie  tree  behind  which  h.e  stood,  so  that 
should  they  approach  he  niiglit  be  prepared  ;  tlie  tree  was  gra/.ed  with 
the  Indians'  balls,  and  he  had  thoughts  of  making  his  escape  by  fliglit, 
but  on  reflection  had  doubts  of  his  being  able  to  outnm  tlicm.  After 
some  time  the  two  Indians  took  the  wounded  one  and  put  him  over  a 
fence,  and  one  took  one  course  and  the  other  another,  taking  a  circuit  so 
tlut  Bell  could  no  lunger  secure  himself  by  the  tree;  but  by  trying  to 
ensnare  him  they  had  to  expose  themselves,  by  which  means  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  shoot  one  of  them  dead ;  the  other  ran  and  took  the 
dead  Indian  on  his  back,  one  leg  over  each  shoulder.  By  this  time  Bell's 
gun  was  again  loaded;  he  then  ran  after  the  Indian  until  he  came  within 
about  four  yards  from  him,  fired,  and  shot  -through  the  dead  Indian, 
and  lodged  his  ball  in  the  other,  who  dropped  the  dead  man  and  ran 
off.  On  his  return,  coming  past  the  fence  where  the  wounded  Indian 
was,  he  dispatched  him,  but  did  not  know  he  had  killed  tho  thiid  In* 
dian  antil  his  bones  were  found  afterwards. 
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WESTERN  maGRATlON— ODD  SCENES^PACK-HORSES. 

A I  the  end  of  the  Revolution  there  was  no  commerce,  but  little  clothe 
ing  and  only  wretched  rag  money,  so  depreciated  that  when  one  went 
to  buy,  the  money  woull  almost  occupy  more  room  than  what  it  pur* 
chase<l.  Hard  as  was  the  fate  of  the  soldier  while  starving,  freezing  or 
fighiip.g  for  independence,  peace  found  him  little  better  off.  Many  sank 
or  became  utterly  vicious  and  worthless  under  their  discouragement,  tot 
others  migrated  to  the  West  as  ofiering  the  only  chance  for  a  liYelihood 
to  them  and  theiis.  The  .  journey  was  long  and  full  of  perils.  They 
generally  came  west  by  Biaddock's  road  from  Virginia,  or  by  Bedford, 
Fa.  Striking  the  Monongahela  river  at  Redstone,  now  BiowosviUe, 
Fa.,  they  would  take  boats  to  points  along  the  Ohia 

Judge  Wilkeson,  of  Buffalo,  was  one  of  a  fitmily  of  twenty  who  em- 
igrated, in  1784,  from  Gurlisle  to  Chartieis  Creek,  a  few  ndles  west  oi 
Fort  Pitt,  and  gives  a  very  instructive  and  entertaining  account  of  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  emigrants.  We  select  a  few  incidents.  The 
paths  across  the  mountains  were  so  rough  and  impracticable,  that  pack- 
horses  were  the  only  means  of  transportation;  on  some  were  packed  the 
stores  and  agricultural  implements ;  on  others  the  furniture,  bedding 
and  cooking  utensils,  and  on  others  the  women  and  children.  Horses 
which  carried  small  children  were  each  provided  with  a  pack-saddle  and 
two  large  cret-ls,  made  of  hickory  withes  in  the  fashion  of  a  crate,  one 
over  each  side,  in  which  were  stowed  clothes  and  bedding.  In  the 
centre  of  each  would  be  also  tucked  a  child  or  two,  the  top  being  well  se- 
cured by  lacing,  so  as  to  keep  the  youngsters  in  their  places.  The 
roads  frequently  were  barely  passable  ;  sometimes  lying  along  the  brink 
of  precipices;  frequently  overflown  in  places  by  swollen  streams,  all  ol 
which  had  to  be  forded  ^  horses  slipping,  falling  and  cairied  away,  both 
womfen  and  children  being  in  great  danger.  < 

Sometimes  the  creels  would  break  loose,  the  children  Ming  to  the 
groimd  and  rolling  off  amid  gr^t  confusion.  Frequently  motfaeis  were 
sq»rated  for  hoius  from  Iheir  diildren,  and  long  after  the  stopping 
places  had  been  reached,  would  be  obliged  to  gather  them  togedier, 
and  then  prepare  the  meals,  thus  losing  the  rest  so  much  required,  and 
then  sleeping  in  the  numbing,  pinching  coki,  alongside  of  some  icy 
stream. 

Each  family  was  supplied  with  one  or  more  cows,  and  thus  the  family 
cavalcade  would  slowly  pursue  its  rugged  and  devious  way.  Many 
hair-breadth  escapes  were  continually  occurring.   The  men  were  ennied 
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to  hardships;  it  was  the  motlieiB  and  children  who  chiefly  sufiered. 
The  Wilkeson  fiunily  settled  down  on  Cbartieis  Creele— :the  fiither  ex* 
chan^g  a  hoise  for  a  tract  of  two  hundred  acres.  The  new  comen 
aided  each  other  in  erecting  rude  log  cabins.  The  family  thusendosed, 

the  timber  was  girdled  for  a  clearing,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  corn  and 
vegetables  were  planted;  the  work  of  clearing  and  planting  being  done 
by  the  whole  family,  and  extending  into  the  night.  Now  came  Indian 
attacks,  wholly  unlooked  for,  since  it  was  supposed  peace  with  Great 
Britain  would  secure  peace  with  her  Indian  allies.  Dreadful  mistake  I 
Savage  marauds  and  incursions  contip.ued  yet  for  many  years.  The 
very  nunc  of  Indian  chilled  the  l)U)0(l  of  emigrants  ;  but  there  they 
were,  and  it  was  too  late  to  retreat.  Murders,  scalpings  and  captivities 
were  frequent.  Homes  and  cattle  had  to  be  watched  closely.  The 
frequent  calis  on  the  settlers  to  fight  or  pursue  Indians,  or  take  refuge 
in  stations  and  block-houses,  was  a  severe  tax  qn  their  time  and  labor. 

When  horses  were  not  stolen  they  would,  tormented  by  flies,  &c., 
run  away,  crossing  rivets  and  taking  a  bee  line  for  their  old  homes. 
Sometimes  they  would  wander  on  one  or  two  hundred  miles  before  xe- 
covered.  When  the  husband  was  thus  absent,  the  family  would  be  left 
alone  in  the  woods,  surrounded  by  wild  beasts,  or,  far  more  horrible^  the 
felling,  pitiless  savages.  Milk  was  the  chief  dependence  for  food.  One 
cow  was  always  provided  with  a  bell,  and  the  first  duty  of  the  woman 
in  the  morning  was  to  listen  for  the  sound  of  her  oow-beU.  While  she 
was  absent,  her  children,  if  small,  were  tied  in  bed  to  prevent  their 
wandering,  and  to  guard  them  from  danger  from  fire,  snakes,  beasts,  &c. 

**A  more  intelligent,  virtuous  and  resolute  class  of  men,"  says  Wilke< 
tern,  ''never  settled  any  country  than  the  first  settlers  of  Western  IVnn- 
•ylvania*  The  women  were  no  less  worthy.  The  times  were  at  fault, 
not  the  people.  Very  many  were  professors  of  religion  of  the  Sccedcr 
sect.  It  was  common  for  families  to  ride  from  ten  to  fitteen  miles  to 
meeting.  The  young  people  walked,  and  in  Summer  airried  their  shoes 
and  stockings,  if  they  had  any,  in  their  hands,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. The  meetings  were  held,  even  in  Winter,  in  the  open  air.  A 
grove  was  selected,  a  log  pulpit  erected,  and  logs  ranged  on  a  gentle 
incline  rising  from  the  pulpit,  furnished  seats.  Among  the  men,  ten 
were  obliged  to  wear  a  blanket  of  coverlet  for  a  coat,  where  one  pos- 
sessed that  luxury.  So  great  was  the  scarcity  of  clothing  that  when  the 
first  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  held  at  Catfish,  now  Washington, 
Fa.,  a  certain  highly-respectable  citizen,  whose  presence  was  re- 
quired,  could  not  attend  court  without  first  borrowing  a  pair  of  leather 
breeches  from  a  neighbor^  who,  lending  them,  had  bimielf  to  lift/  at 
home. 
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'*  But  little  Me*  can  now  be  formed  of  the  ungrudging  hospitalitj  of 
the  older  pioneers.  The  increase  of  sheep  was  very  slow,  on  account  of 
wolves.  Deerskin  was  invariably  used  for  clothes  by  men  and  boys. 
The  women  had  all  to  spin,  and  generally  weave  all  the  stufls  for  the 
fiunily.  Tliat  they  did  not  die  from  all  their  labois  and  anxieties 
was  indeed  a  great  marvel.  To  obtain  salt  and  iron  they  had  resort  to 
the  East.  Winchester,  Virginia,  and  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  * 
were  the  great  salt  depots.  One  man  and  some  boys  were  chosen  from 
each  neighborhood  to  take  charge  of  the  horses.  Each  beast  was  pro- 
vided with  a  pack-saddle,  a  halter,  a  lashing  rope,  to  secure  the  load, 
and  suffit  icnt  food  for  twenty  days — the  average  duration  of  a  trii>-^ 
part  of  which  was  left  on  the  mountain  for  a  return  supply.  A  substi- 
tute for  c.ish  was  found  in  skins,  furs  and  ginseng.  After  selecting  a 
Captain,  the  cavalcade  set  out  on  its  long  and  adventurous  journey. 
The  entire  return  journey  had  to  be  made  on  foot,  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  fatigues  and  hazards  of  the  trip,  all  the  boys  who  were  old  enough 
competed  with  each  other  to  be  selected  for  these  distant  excuisions. 
Not  only  salt,  but  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  weie  brought  west  on  paide> 
hoises  down  to  1790. 

In  Kentucky  pack-horseing  was  an  important  business  down  to  1795. 
The  merchants  provided  as  many  horses  and  men  as  were  required* 
The  men  were  armed  and  organized,  with  officers  and  regulations  of 
their  own  appointment.  The  expedition  was  conducted  on  strict  mili- 
tary principles — the  times  and  places  for  stopping  settled  by  the  officers, 
and  sentries  placed  at  night.  These  caravans  would  transport  many 
tons  of  goods  in  safety,  if  the  loads  were  well-balanced.  About  1800 
the  packers  were  succeeded  by  the  still  greater  lions  of  the  day — ^keel- 
boatmen,  of  whom  more  anon." 

Settlers  in  West  Pennsylvania  soon  grew  restless  and  excited  by  the 
glowing  reports  from  Kentucky,  and,  as  they  do  even  to  the  present  day, 
they  sold  out  their  improvements  and  migrated  farther  west.  "Man 
never  is,  Init  always  to  be  l.lcst."  The  trade  to  New  Orleans  w.is  like 
the  trade  K?st,  attendcLl  with  great  hardsliips  and  hazards.  The  right 
bank  of  tiie  Ohio,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  was  alive  with  hostile  Indians. 
The  voyage  was  performed  in  flatboats,  and  occupied  from  four  to  six 
months.  Several  neighbors  united  their  means  in  building  a  boat  and  in 
getting  up  the  voyage.  Each  put  on  board  his  own  produce  at  his  own 
risk,  and  one  of  the  owners  always  accompanied  the  boat  as  Captain 
and  Supercargo.  A  boat  of  ordinary  size  required  about  six  hands. 
They  returned  home  either  by  sea  or  more  commonly  through  the  wil« 
demess,  a  distance  of  about  two  thousand  miles.  As  they  generally 
carried  a  large  quantity  of  specie,  and  the  road  was  infested  with  bold 
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gangs  of  robbers  waiting  for  them,  large  parties,  numbering  sometimes 
several  hundred,  were  organized  and  armed.  They  were  provided 
with  mules  to  carry  the  specie  and  provisions,  and  those  who  preferred, 

or  co-jI  I  afford  it,  rode  mules  or  Indian  ponies.  Outlaws  and  fugitives 
'from  justice  from  the  Eastern  States  infested  this  road,  and  many  bloody 
encounters  occurred.  The  first  half  of  the  journey  was  through  a  flat, 
unheal tlsy,  agueish  ccuntry,  where  there  was  bad  water,  and  the  spare 
mules  were  always  loaded  down  with  the  sick.  Many  who  survived  an 
attack  of  fever  to  reach  the  healthy  country  of  Tennessee,  would  stay 
there  to  recruit. 


BOATING  LIFE  ON  THE  WESTJ^  WATERSL 

Row  oft  In  boyliood't  joyeoB  day, 

Unmitidful  of  tlic  lapsing  hours,  . 
I've  loi  ered  oo  my  homeward  way. 
By  wild  Ohio's  banks  of  Sowm, 

While  some  lone  boatman  frum  the  deck 

Poured  his  toft  numbers  to  that  Ude^ 
As  if  to  duum  fton  atom  asd  wiack 

The  bont  ttli'-re  all  his  f  miinfn  ride. 

1  hen,  bcatman,  wind  that  horo  again. — Butltr, 

Just  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  after  the  set- 
tlements had  become  more  dense  on  the  Monongahela  and  on  the  Ohio, 
a  new  class  sprang  up  in  the  West  whose  life  was  unique.  This  was  the 
class  of  boatmen.  Tliesc  were  a  hardy,  fearless  set  of  men,  who  always 
kept  just  in  advance  of  civilization  and  luxury.  Many  of  them  at  first 
had  been  engaged  in  liie  border  wars  with  the  Indians;  were  bred  from 
infancy  amid  dangers,  and  experienced  in  all  the  practices  and  arts  in 
Ufe  of  a  woodsman. 

The  boatmen  were  courageous,  athletic,  persevering,  and  patient  of 
privations.  They  traversed,  in  their  pirogues,  barges  or  k''»ils,  the 
longest  rivers;  penetrated  the  must  remote  wilderness  ui)on  tlieir  .vatery 
routes,  and  kept  up  a  trade  aud  inlereoursc  between  the  most  distant 
pointi  Accustomed  to  every  species  of  exposure  aud  privation,  they 
despised  ease  and  luxury.  Clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  wilderness, 
and  armed  in  western  style,  they  were  always  ready  to  exchange  the 
labors  of  the  oar  for  offensive  or  defensive  war.  Exposed  to  the  double 
force  of  the  durect  and  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  water,  their 
complexion  was  swarthy,  and  often  but  little  fairer  than  the  Indians. 
Often,  from  an  exposure  of  their  bodies  without  shirts,  their  complexion, 
iirum  the  hesd  to  the  waist,  was  the  same. 
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Their  toils,  dangers  and  exposure  ;  the  moving  accidents  of  thetr  long 
and  perilous  voyages,  were  measurably  hidden  from  the  inliabitanis  who 
contcinj>latc(l  the  boats  floating  Ijy  their  dwellings  on  beautiful  Spring 
mornings,  when  the  verdant  forest,  the  mild  and  delicious  temperature 
of  the  air,  the  delightful  azure  of  the  sky,  the  fine  bottom  on  tlie  one, 
liand  and  the  rolling  bluff  on  the  other,  the  broad  and  smooth  stream 
rolling  calmly  down  the  forest,  and  floating  the  boat  gently  forward, 
presented  delightful  images  to  the  beholden.  At  such  timei  there  was  no 
visible  danger,  or  call  for  labor.  The  boat  took  care  of  itself;  one  ol 
the  hands  scnped  a  violin«  and  othen  danced.  Greetings,  or  xode  de- 
fiances, or  trials  of  art,  or  proffeis  of  love  to  the  girls  on  shore,  or  sancf 
messages  were  scattered  between  them  and  the  ^>ectators  along  the 
banks.  The  boat  glided  on  until  it  disappeared  behind  a  point  of  woods. 
At  that  nu>nient  the  bugle,  with  which  all  boats  were  provided,  struck 
up  its  notes  in  the  distance,  over  the  water.  Those  scenes  and  those 
notes,  echoing  from  the  blufls  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  had  a  charm  for 
the  imagination  which,  although  heard  a  thousand  times,  at  all  houis 
and  in  all  positions,  presented  to  even  the  most  unromantic  spectator  the 
image  of  a  tempting  and  charming  youthful  existence,  tliat  almost  in» 
spired  in  his  bre.ist  the  wish  th:U  lie,  too,  were  a  boatman. 

No  wonder  that  tlie  young,  who  were  reared  in  the  t!ien  remote  re- 
gions of  the  West,  on  the  banks  of  liie  great  stream,  with  that  restless 
curiosity  wiii(  h  is  loitered  by  soHtude  and  silence,  looked  upon  the 
severe  and  unreniilling  hiltor  of  agrieuUure  as  irksome  and  tasteless 
compared  to  such  life,  and  that  they  embraceii  every  opportunity,  either 
openly  or  covertly,  to  devote  themselves  to  an  employment  which  seemed 
so  full  of  romance  to  their  youthful  visions. 

The  boatmen,  with  their  bodies  naked  to  the  waist,  spent  the  loi^ 
and  tedious  days  traversing  the  running  board,"  and  pushing  with 
their  whole  force  against  tlieir  strong  setting  poles  firmly  fixed  against 
the  shoulder.  Thus,  with  their  heads  suspended  nearly  to  the  track  on 
the  running  board,  they  propelled  their  freighted  barge  up  the  long  and 
tedious  route  of  the  river.  After  a  hard  day's  toil,  at  night  they  took  » 
their  "fillee"  or  ration  of  whiskey,  swallowed  their  homely  supper  ol 
meat  half  burned  and  bread  half  baked,  and  retiring  to  sleep,  they 
stretched  themselves  upon  the  deck,  without  covering,  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven,  or  probably  enveloped  in  a  blanket,  until  the  steersman's 
horn  called  them  to  their  morning  "fillee"  and  their  toil. 

Hard  and  fatiguing  was  the  life  of  a  boatman;  yet  it  was  rare  that 
any  of  them  ever  changed  liis  vocation.  There  was  a  charm  in  the  ex- 
cesses, in  tlie  frohcs,  and  in  tlie  fighting's  which  they  anticipated  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  which  cheered  them  on.    Of  weariness  none  would 
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complain  ;  but  rising  from  his  hard  bed  by  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and 
reanimated  by  his  morning  draught ,  he  was  prepared  to  hear  and  obey 
the  wonted  order,  "Stand  to  your  poles  and  set  off  I"  The  boatmen 
were  masters  of  the  winding  horn  and  the  fiddle,  and  as  tlie  boat  moved 
off  from  her  moorings,  some,  to  cheer  their  labors,  or  to  "scare  off  the 
devil  and  secure  good  luck,"  woukl  wind  the  animating  blast  of  the 
horn,  which,  mingling  with  the  sweet  music  of  the  fuldle,  and  reverber- 
.  ating  along  the  sounding  shores,  greeted  the  solitary  dwellera  on  tht 
banks  with  news  from  New  Orleans. 

Their  athletic  labors  gave  strength  incredible  to  their  muscles,  which 
they  were  vain  to  exhibit,  and  fist-£ghting  was  their  pastime.  He  who 
ooald  boast  that  he  had  never  been  whipped,  was  bound  to  fi|^ 
whoever  disputed  his  manhood.  Keelboatmen  and  bargemen  looked 
upon  laAsmen  and  flatboatmen  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  a  meeting 
was  the  prelude  to  a ''battle-royal."   They  were  great  sticklers  for 

iair  play,"  and  whosoever  was  worsted  in  battle  must  abide  the  issue 
without  assistance. 

Their  arrival  in  port  was  a  general  jubilee,  where  hundreds  often 
met  together  for  diversion  and  frolic.  Their  assemblages  were  often 
riotous  and  lawless  to  extremes,  when  the  civil  authorities  were  defied 
for  days  togetiicr.  Had  their  numbers  increased  with  the  population  of 
the  West,  they  would  have  endangered  the  peace  of  the  country ;  but 
the  first  steamboat  that  ascended  the  Ohio  sounded  their  death-knell, 
and  they  have  been  buried  in  the  tide,  never  more  to  rise* 

Mike  Fink,  the  "Last  or  thb  Keilboatmen 

Mike  Fink,  usually  called  "  the  last  of  the  boatmen,"  was  a  fair 
qiecimen  of  his  race.  Many  curious  anecdotes  are  rdated  of  him.  He 
was  bom  in  Pittsburgh.  In  early  youth  his  desire  to  become  a  boatman 
was  a  ruling  passion,  which  soon  had  its  gratification.  He  served  en 
Ihe  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  as  a  boatman,  until  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment.by  the  general  use  of  steamboats.  When  the  Ohio  was  too 
low  for  navigation  he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  shooting  matches  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh,  and  soon  became  fiunous  as  the  best  shot 
in  the  country.  On  that  account  he  was  called  dan^  off,  and  hence 
frequently  excluded  from  participating  in  matclies  for  beef ;  for  which 
exclusion  he  1  imed  and  obtained  for  his  forbearance,  the  Jl/th  ptarttr 
of  beef,  as  the  hide  and  tallow  are  called.  His  usual  practice  was  to 
sell  his  fifth  quarter  to  the  tavern  keeper  for  whiskey,  with  which  he 
treated  everybody  present,  partaking  largely  himself.  He  became  fond 
of  strong' drink,  and  could  partake  of  a  gallon  in  twenty-four  houzi 
without  tlie  effect  being  perceivable. 
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Mike's  weight  was  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  poands;  heiglll 
about  five  feet  nine  inches;  countenance  open ;  skin  tanned  by  san  and 
rain ;  fonn  broad  and  rery  muaciilar,  and  of  herculean  strength  and 
great  activity.  His  language  was  of  the  half-hone  and  half-altigator 
dialect  of  the  then  face  of  boatmen.  He  was  also  a  wit,  and  on  that 
account  he  gained  the  admiration  and  excited  the  feazs  of  aU  the  fiater- 
nity;  forJhe  usually  enforced  his  wit  with  a  sound  drubbing,  if  any  ona 
dared  to  dtssetU  by  neglecting  or  refusing  to  laugh  at  his  jokes ;  for,  as 
he  used  to  say,  he  cracked  his  jokes  on  purpose  to  be  laughed  at  in  a 
good-humored  way,  and  that  no  man  should  make  light  of  them.  As  a 
consequence,  Mike  had  always  around  him  a  chosen  band  of  laughing 
philosopheis.  An  eye  bunged  up,  or  a  dilapidated  nose  or  ear,  was 
sure  to  win  Mike's  sympathy  an  1  favor,  for  he  made  proclamation: 
"I'm  a  Salt  River  Roarer!  I'm  chuck  full  of  fight,  ar.d  I  love  tl«e 
wimin,"  &c. ;  and  he  did,  for  he  had  a  sweetheart  in  every  poiL 
Among  his  chosen  worshippers,  who  would  fight  their  death  for  him, 
as  tl  ey  termed  it,  wcro  Carpenter  and  Talbot.  Each  was  a  match  for 
the  other  in  prowess,  in  tight  or  skill  in  shooting,  having  each  been 
under  Mike's  diligent  tra;:mtg, 

Mike,  at  one  time,  had  a  woman  who  passed  for  his  wife;  whether 
she  was  truly  so,  we  do  not  know.  But  at  any  rate,  the  following 
anecdote  is  a  rare  instance  of  conjugal  discipline.  Some  time  in  the 
latter  part  of  Autumn,  a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  several  keelboats  landed  for  the  night  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Muskingum,  among  which  was  that  of  Mike's.  After  making  all 
fast,  Mike  was  observed,  just  under  the  bank,  scraping  into  a  heap  the 
dried  beech  leaves,  which  had  been  blown  there  during  the  day,  having 
just  fallen  from  the  effects  of  the  early  Autumn  frosts.  To  all  questions 
as  to  what  he  was  doing,  he  returned  no  answer,  but  continued  at  htt 
work  until  he  had  piled  them  up  as  liigh  as  his  head.  He  then  sepa* 
rated  them,  making  a  sort  of  an  oblong  ring,  in  which  he  laid  down,aa 
if  to  ascertain  whetlier  it  was  a  good  bed  or  not.  Getting  up  he  saun* 
iered  on  board,  hunted  up  his  ritle,  made  great  preparations  about  his 
priming,  and  tlien  railed,  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  upon  his  wife  to 
fiillow  him.  llwih  proceeded  up  to  the  pile  of  leaves,  poor  " P^^"  in 
•  terrible  tluiier,  as  she  had  discovered  that  Mike  was  in  no  very  amia- 
ble  humor. 

"Get  in  there  and  lie  down  !  "  was  the  command  to  Peg,  topped  oQ 
with  one  of  Mike's  very  choicest  oaths.  "Now,  Mr.  Fink" — she  al- 
irays  mistered  him  when  his  blood  was  up — "  wliat  have  I  done,  1  aoa't 
know,  I'm  sure — ** 

**  Get  in  tliere  and  lie  down,  or  I'll  shoot  you  [*'  with  another  oath, 
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and  drawing  his  rifle  up  to  hisi^oulder.  Poor  Peg  obeyed,  and  crawled 
into  the  leaf  pile,  and  Mike  covered  her  up  with  the  combustibles.  He 
then  took  a  flour  barrel  and  split  the  stava  into  fine  pieces,  and  lighted 
them  at  the  fire  on  board  the  boat,  all  the  time  watching  the  leaf  pile, 
and  swearing  he  would  shoot  Peg  if  she  moved.  So  soon  as  the  splin- 
ters began  to  blaze,  he  took  them  into  his  hand  and  deliberately  set  fire, 
in  four  diflerent  places,  to  the  leaves  tliat  surrounded  his  wife.  In  an 
instant  the  whole  mass  was  on  fire,  aide  d  by  a  fresh  wind  which  was 
blowing  at  the  time,  while  Mike  was  quietly  standing  by  enjoying  the 
fun.  Peg,  through  fear  of  Mike,  stood  it  as  long  as  she  couM  ;  1  ut  it 
soon  became  too  hot,  and  she  made  a  run  for  the  river,  her  hair  and 
clothing  all  on  fire.  In  a  few  seconds  she  reached  tlie  water  and  plunged 
in,  rejoicing  to  know  she  had  escaped  both  fire  and  rifle  so  well. 
"  Tliere,"  sai  1  Mike,  "  that'll  larnyou  not  to  be  lookin'  at  them  fellers 
on  t'other  boat."  , 

Mike  first  visited  St.  Louis  as  a  keelboatman  in  1814  or '15.  Among 
his  shooting  feats,  the  followingare  related  by  eye  witnesses:  In  ascend- 
ing th.e  Mississijjpi,  abuve  the  Oliio,  he  saw  a  sow  with  a  coujile  of  Y>\Cfi, 
about  one  liundred  feet  distant,  on  the  bank.  He  declared,  in  boatniaa 
phrase,  he  wanted  a  pig,  and  took  up  his  rifle  to  shoot  one,  but  was  re- 
quested not  to  do  so.  He,  however,  laid  his  rifle  to  his  face,  and  as  the 
boat  glided  along,  under  easy  sail,  he  successively  shot  off  the  tail  of 
each  of  them,  dose  to  the  rump,  without  doing  them  any  other  harm. 
Being,  on  one  occasion,  on  his  boat  at  the  St.  Louis  landing,  he  saw  a 
negro  standing  on  the  river  bank,  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  show  about 
him.  Mike  took  up  his  rifle  and  shot  off  the  poor  fellow's  heeU  He 
una,  badly  wounded  and  crying  murder,  Mike  was  arrested  and  tried 
in  the  county  court,  and  found  guilty  by  a  jury.  His  justification  of 
the  offence  was  that  the  fellow's  heel  projected  too  fiir  behind,  preventing 
him  from  wearing  a  ^^«/^^/ ^i><?/,  and  he  wished  to  correct  the  defect. 
His  particular  friend,  Carpenter,  was  also  a  great  shot.  Carpenter  and 
Mike  used  to  fill  a  tin  cup  with  whiskey,  and  place  it  by  tnrrs  on  each 
other's  heads  and  shoot  at  it  with  a  ride  at  the  distance  of  seveirty  yards. 
It  was  always  1  ued  through,  without  injury  to  the  one  on  whose  head  it 
was  placed.  Tliis  feat  is  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  question. 
It  was  often  performed,  and  they  liked  the  feat  the  better  because  it 
showed  their  confidence  in  each  other. 

In  1822,  Mike  and  his  two  friends, "Carpenter  ari  l  Talbot,  engaged, 
in  St.  Louis,  with  Henry  and  Ashley,  to  go  up  the  Missouri  with  them, 
in  the  three-fold  capacity  of  boatmen,  trappers  and  hunters.  The  first 
year  a  company  of  about  sixty  ascended  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
low Stone  river»  where  they  built «  fort  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and 
42 
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■ecurity.  From  this  place  small  detachments  of  men,  ten  or  twelve  IB 
a  company,  were  sent  out  to  hunt  and  trap  on  the  tributary  streams  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Yellow  Stone.  When  Winter  set  in,  Mike  and  hit 
company  returned  to  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone ;  and 
preferring  to  remain  out  of  the  fort,  they  dug  a  hole  or  cave  in  the 
bluff  bank  of  the  river,  in  which  they  redded  during  the  Winter,  which 
proved  a  warm  and  commodious  habitation,  protecting  them  firom  the 
winds  and  the  snows.  Here  Mike  and  his  friend  Carpenter  had  a 
deadly  quarrel,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  rivalry  in  the  good 
graces  of  a  squaw.  It  was,  for  a  while,  smothered  by  the  interposition 
of  friends.  " 

On  the  return  of  Spring  the  party  revisited  the  fort,  where  Mike  and 
Carpenter,  over  a  cu]i  of  whiskey,  revived  the  recollection  of  their  past 
quarrel,  but  made  a  treaty  of  peace,  wliich  was  to  be  solemnized  by 
their  usual  trial  of  shooting  the  cup  of  whiskey  off  each  other's  heads. 
To  determine  who  sliould  have  the  first  shot,  Mike  proposed  that  they 
shotild  "sky  (tussup)  a  copper,"  which  was  done,  and  resulted  iu 
Mike's  lavor.  Carpenter  seemed  to  be  aware  of  Mike's  unforgiving, 
treacherous  disposition  ;  but  scorning  to  save  his  life  by  ret'using  to  ful- 
fill Ills  contract,  he  prepared  for  death,  and  bequeathed  his  gun,  shot 
pouch,  powder  horn,  belt,  pistols  and  wages  to  Talbot. .  Without  chang- 
ing a  feature,  Carpenter  filled  the  ciip  with  whiskey  to  the  brim.  Mike 
loaded,  picked  the  flint  and  leveled  his  rifle  at  the  head  of  Offpenter, 
at  the  distance  of  sixty  yards.  After  drawing  the  bead,  he  took  down 
his  rifle  from  his  &ce,  and  smilingly  saifl : 

"  Hold  your  noddle  steady,  Otrpenter  I  Don*t  spill  the  whiskey— I 
shall  want  some  presently." 

He  again  raised,  cocked  his  piece,  and  in  an  instant,  Carpenter  fell 
and  expired  without  a  groan.  Mike's  ball  had  penetrated  precisely 
through  the  centre  of  his  head,  lie  coolly  set  down  his  rifle,  and  ap- 
plying the  mu/./Je  to  his  mouth,  blew  the  smoke  out  of  the  touch  hole, 
without  saying  a  word,  keeping  his  eye  steadily  on  the  fallen  body  of 
Carpenter.    His  first  words  were: 

Cariicntcr,  have  you  spilt  the  whiskey?"  He  was  then  told  he 
lu'l  killed  hini.  It  is  all  an  accident  i  "  rejoined  Mike,  **  for  I  took 
as  fair  a  bead  on  the  black  spot  on  the  cup,  ;is  ever  I  took  on  a  scpiMrrel's 
eye.  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  lie  tlicn  cur^>ed  the  gun,  the  powder,  the 
buiiet,  and,  finally,  himself. 

This  catastrophe,  in  a  country  where  die  strong  arm  of  the  law  could 
not  reach,  passed  off  for  an  accident.  Talbot  determined  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  friend.  No  opportunity  offered  for  some  months  after, 
vntil  one  day  Mike,  in  a  fit  of  gasconading,  declared  that  he  had  pur* 
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posely  kiUed  Carpenter,  and  wa^  glad  of  it.  Talbot  instantly  drew 
from  his  belt  a  pistol,  bequeathed  by  Carpenter,  and  shot  Mike  through 
the  heart ;  he  fell  and  expired  without  a. word.  Talbot  also  went  un- 
punished, as  nobody  had  authority  or  inclination  to  call  him  to  account. 
In  truth,  he  was  as  ferocious  and  dangerous  as  the  bear  of  the  prairies^ 
■nd  loon  after  perished  in  attempting  to  swim  a  river.^ — M.  NmiUt, 


GAME  AND  «DEER  DRIVES'*  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIMB. 

**Deer  Drives"  were  frequently  gotten  up  in  tlie  western  wilds  by 
those  who  were  not  professed  htmiers,  but  wiio  wished  to  enjoy  the  sport 
of  killing  giune.  A  large  tract  of  game  land  w  is  surrounded  by  lines 
of  men,  with  such  intervals  that  each  person  could  see  or  hear  those 
next  to  him  on  either  flank.  The  whole  acted  under  command  of  a 
clever  and  exj)ericnccd  Captain  and  at  least  four  subordinates,  who  were 
generally  mounted.  At  a  signal  of  horn  or  trumpet,  every  man  ad- 
vanced in  line  towards  a  common  centre,  preserving  an  equal  distance 
from  diOBe  on  either  hand,  and  making  as  great  a  din  as  possible.  From 
the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  exterior  line  a  « blazed"  line  of  trees 
was  previously  marked  to  the  centre  as  a  "guide,"  and  one  of  the  sub* 
•  officers  proceeded  along  each  <' guide"  as  the  hunt  progressed. 

About  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  central  point  a 
ring  of  biased"  trees  was  made,  and  a  similar  One  at  the  ground  of 
meeting,  with  a  diameter  at  least  equal  to  the  greatest  rifle  ranges.  On 
arriving  at  the  first  ring  the  advan(  ing  lines  halted,  till  the  Captain  made 
a  circuit  and  saw  all  the  men  equally  distributed  and  every  gap  closed. 

By  this  time  a  herd  of  deer  might  occasionally  be  seen  careering  in 
affright  from  one  line  to  another.  At  the  signal  tlie  ranks  moved  for- 
ward from  the  first  to  the  second  ring,  which  was  generally  drawn 
around  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  on  the  margin  of  an  open  lake  or 
swamp.  Here,  if  the  "drive"  had  been  succet^ful,  great  numl)ers  of 
turkeys  could  now  be  seen  flying  among  the  trees  with  great  tumult; 
deer,  in  herds,  sweeping  around  the  ring  under  an  incessant  rambling 
fire,  panting  and  exhausted.  When  thus  hard  pressed,  it  was  difficult 
to  detain  tl.em  long  within  the  ring.  Becoming  desperate  and  terror- 
stricken,  they  would  make  for  the  line  at  fuU  speed.  If  the  men  were 
too  numerous  or  resolute  to  escape  through,  they  would  take  flying 
leaps  over  their  heads,  and  over  all  the  sticks,  guns,  pitchforks,  frc. 
laised  to  beat  them  back.   By  a  concert  of  the  f^gultf  hunters,  ga^x: 
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were  sometimes  purposely  left  open  to  allow  them  a  runway,  when  the» 
would  either  be  shot  down  iri  flight  or  kept  for  their  own  guns  on  a  sub- 
sccjuent  occasion.  Tiie  wolf  might  now  be  seen  skulking  through  the 
bushes,  hf)j)ing  to  escape  ol)sen'ation  by  concealment.  An  occasional 
panther  \Aould  every  now  and  then  be  beaten  up.  If  bears  were  driven 
in,  they  would  dash  ihroui^h  the  brush  in  a  rage  from  one  part  of  the 
field  to  the  other,  utt  erly  regardless  of  the  shower  of  bullets  playing 
upon  their  thick  hides.  After  all  the  game  which  had  not  escaped  the 
lines  had  1)een  mostly  killedi  a  few  good  dogs  and  marksmen  were  sent 
in  to  scour  the  ground  and  rout  out  all  that  might  be  concealed  or 
wounded.  This  over,  they  advanced  again  to  the  centre  with  a  shout, 
dragging  along  the  carcpsses  that  had  fallen,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  count  and  distribution.  Sometimes  at  these  circular  hunts  a  grand 
feast  or  barbecue  would  close  the  wpotL 

At  times  the  bear  or  panther  would  become  so  annoying  and  destruc- 
tive in  a  certain  region,  that  the  whole  community  would  turn  out  and 
surround  a  q|)ecial  swamp,  canebrake  or  savage  glen,  and  a  regular 
clcai'ance  was  made.  At  the  close  of  one  of  these  bear  "drives"  in 
Portage  county,  Ohio,  the  carcasses  of  no  less  tlian  twenty-six  bears 
were  collected.  Wolves  were  taken,  with  difficulty,  in  steel  traps,  but 
more  readily  in  log  pens,  prepared  like  ihc  roof  of  a  house,  shelving 
inwards  on  all  sidt*s,  and  containing  tlic  half-ilevourcd  carcass  of  a  sheep 
or  calf.  TliC  wuli'  cosily  clambered  up  the  exterior  side  of  the  cabin 
and  entered  at  the  toj),  which  w.is  left  oi>en;  but  once  fairly  within  it, 
he  could  neither  escai>e  nor  tlirow  it  down.  The  wolves  used  to  make  s.id 
havoc  with  the  sheep,  and  also  with  the  deer,  which  they  cliased  in 
packs,  but  Bruin  had  a  preference  for  pigs,  and  many  a  settler's  cabin  has 
been  thrown,  at  nights,  into  violent  excitement,  by  the  sudden  ofes 
from  the  pig  pen.  Bruin  would  spring  suddenly  upon  his  victim,  graq> 
him  in  his  strong  fore  legs,  erect  himself  on  his  hind  legs  and  walk  off 
with  his  prey.  A  large  bear  would  make  his  way,  in  this  manner, 
through  a  thick  wood,  faster  than  a  man  on  foot  could  follow.  The 
dogs,  however,  would  soon  bring  him  to  bay  or  force  him  to  drop  his 
porker.  But,  if  undisturbed,  the  squeals  and  struggles  of  the  hog  would 
become  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  cease  altogedier.  Sometimes 
the  recovered  pig  would  be  so  badly  hurt  as  to  require  killing,  and 
would  then  be  used  as  bait,  so  tliat  Bruin,  the  next  night,  would  be 
"hoist  by  hk  own  petard."  Border  Chronicles  contain  many  exciting 
adventures  wiih  bears  and  wolves,  and  frecjuently  their  bold  pursuers 
and  slayers  would  be  the  pioneer  boys  or  women.  If  a  hog  were  only 
partly  eaten  by  a  bear,  he  would  invariably  return  the  next  night  for 
the  balance,  showing  not  a  little  sagacity  in  avoiding  his  fate.    To  catch 
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n!m,  a  heavy  steel  trap,  with  smooth  jaws  and  a  long  drag-chain,  was 
used,  with  iron  claws  at  the  extremity.  It  was  not  fastened,  because 
the  great  strength  of  the  animal  wouUl  enable  him  to  free  himself,  but 
as  he  ran,  after  being  caught,  the  claws  would  catch  in  the  brush,  leav- 
ing a  distinct  trail.  lie  was  generally  overtaken  by  tlie  dogs  within  a  ' 
mile  or  so,  when,  notwithstanding  his  shackles  and  wounds,  the  bear 
would  make  desperate  fight,  killing  or  lacerating  valuable  dogs,  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  requiring  the  rifle. 

Ttirkeys  were  generally  taken  in  square  pens,  made  of  lighter  timber 
than  wolf  cabins,  and  covered  at  the  top.  They  entered  at  an  open 
door  in  the  side,  which  was  suspended  by  a  string  that  led  to  a  catch 
within,  surrounded  with  grain.  While  engaged  picking  and  scratching 
among  the  bait,  the  catch  would  be  struck  and  down  would  come  the 
door.  A  better  way  than  tlie  door,  however,  was  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
groun<l  uinler  one  side  of  the  pen,  large  enough  for  the  turkeys  to  enter, 
a  trail  of  bait  being  laid  through  this  to  the  outside.  The  turkeys 
would  then  readily  enter,  but  once  inside  and  finding  themselves  con- 
fined, they  would  lift  their  heads,  and,  bee  oming  dazed,  would  never 
have  sense  enough  to  find  their  way  out  by  tl)e  same  hole. 

In  pioneer  limes  tiie  country  was  much  infested  with  rattlesnakes. 
There  were  two  kinds,  the  large  yellow  and  the  smaller,  but  more 
irascible  and  venomous,  black  rattlesnake,  which  frc(|iicntcil  hnv 
grounds.  Tlie  poison  of  rattlesnakes  never  affci  ted  hogs,  anil,  for- 
tunately, these  latter  were  very  fond  of  snakes,  and  would  entirely  rid 
a  piece  of  woods  of  them  where  they  were  allowed  to  range.  Some 
hogs  would  show  as  much  ardor  and  dexterity  in  the  diase  and  killing 
of  a  rattlesnake  as  would  a  wolf  in  chase  of  a  wounded  or  exhausted 
deer.  Tmiling  them  through  the  woods,  either  by  »ght  or  scent,  they 
would  rush  at  them  with  incredible  swiftness  and  boldness,  regardless  ol 
their  fangs,  and  jumping  on  them  repeatedly  with  their  fore  feet,  would 
soon  dispatch  them. 

There  was  little  dinunution  of  game  in  Ohio  until  1820.  To  give  ft 
good  illustration  of  a  ''deer  drive,"  we  learn  from  General  L.  V.  Bieioey 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  that  one  occurred  in  1818,  in  the  Western  Reserve. 
Five  miles  sc^uare  were  marked  off  for  the  hunt,  and  a  half  mile  square 
reserved  into  which  to  finally  drive  the  game.  The  lines  were 
formed  by  nine  A.  M.  The  horns  sounded  at  ten  from  the  different 
corners.  Wlien  the  half  mile  sijuare  line  was  reached,  a  halt  was  made 
to  reform  and  close  up  the  lines.  The  firing  then  commenced  and  con- 
tinued three  hours.  A  great  many  deer  succeeiled  in  breaking  through, 
and  turkeys  were  shot  by  the  score.  The  grand  result  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  deer,  twenty-one  bears  and  eighteen  wolves. 
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CAPTAIN  MINTER'S  FAMOUS  BEAR  nOHT. 

Captam  John  Miiiter,  of  Kentucky,  was  a  noted  hunter.  Soon  iflci 
■ettling  in  Delaware  county,  Ohio,  he  had  a  famous  bear  fight,  by  wMdl 
he  came  near  losing  bis  life.  When  hunting  alone  one  day,  he  came 
across  a  very  large  bear  and  fired  at  him.  The  bear  fell,  and,  reloads 
ing  his  piece,  Minter,  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  advanced  and  touched 
bis  nose  with  the  muscle  of  his  gun,  when  the  bear  instantly  roae  upon 
his  hind  legs  to  seise  him.  Minter  fired  again  and  cast  his  hatchet,  only 
inflicting  flesh  wounds,  however,  which  served  but  to  increase  the 
creature's  rage.  As  the  huge  beast  sprang  forward  to  grasp  him,  he 
struck  him  with  the  rifle  on  the  head  with  all  his  might,  producing  no 
other  effect  than  shivering  his  gun  to  pieces.  Too  late  now  to  CKiape  ! 
So  Minter  drew  his  big  knife  from  its  sheath  and  made  a  plnnge  at  old 
Bruin's  heart,  but  the  cunning  varmint,  by  one  stroke  of  his  paw, 
whirled  the  knife  into  the  air,  and  enfolding  its  weaponless  owner  Kithr 
in  his  huge  arms,  lioth  rolled  to  the  ground. 

A  fearful  struggle  now  ciisued  between  the  combatants;  one  fighting 
by  instinct  and  the  other  guided  by  tlie  dictates  of  reason.  The  for- 
mer was  wholly  bent  upon  hugging  liis  active  adversary  to  death;  while 
the  latter  aimed  at  presenting  Ins  body  in  such  positions  as  would  de- 
feat those  vise-like  squeezes  till  he  could  loosen  the  grasp.  Minter  was 
full  ^  feet  high,  of  large  frame  and  toughened  musdes,  and  was  noted 
for  his  Utheness  and  agility.  He  needed  it  alL  The  woods  were  open, 
free  from  underbrush,  and  in  those  desperate  throes  and  struggles  the 
two  rolled  in  all  directions.  Several  times  the  hapless,  gasping  hunter 
thought  the  boa-constrictor  hug  of  the  bear  would  finish  him,  bat  by 
choking  the  brute  with  alt  his  strength,  he  would  compel  him  to  release 
his  hold  to  knock  off  his  hands,  when  he  wouki  recover  his  breath  and 
gain  a  better  hold  and  position. 

In  this  varying  way  the  dreadful  mr flirt  was  maintained  for  several 
houre,  when,  in  a  struggle  more  obstinate  and  protracted  than  usual, 
the  contestants  rolled  towa.-ds  where  Minter's  knife  lay.  This  inspired 
the  exhausted  hunter  wiih  new  strength  and  heart,  but  he  had  to  make 
naany  ineffectual  efforts  before  he  could  tumble  the  bear  within  reach 
of  it.  Finally,  by  a  desperate  lurch,  he  w.is  enabled  to  clutch  the  wel- 
c<jiiie  weapon,  which,  at  every  chance  he  had,  he  plunged  to  the  hilt 
willi  i'l  his  remaining  strength,  till  at  last  the  horrid  be;ist  l)egan, 
gradually,  to  relax  his  hold,  and  rinally  rQllcd  over  in  the  agooisi  *^  •- 
death.    He  wa^  game  to  the  very  last. 
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The  panting,  lecmnbent  Ininter  watched  bis  last  breath,  for  he  ooold 
not  rise  from  the  ground.  He  finally  was  enabled  to  crawl  to  a  log, 
where  his  eyes  dosed  and  h»  heart  sickened  at  die  scene.  Not  a  rag 
was  left  him,  and  over  his  back,  arms  and  legs  the  flesh  was  torn  to  the 
bones  by  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  'bear — in  some  places  hanging  in 
shreds.  By  crawling  and  walking,  alternately,  the  poor  fellow  man- 
aged to  reach  home  some  time  dunng  the  night,  with  no  other  cover- 
ing, however,  than  a  gore  of  blood  from  head  to  foot.  Next  morning 
his  friends,  who  went  out  to  survey  the  field  of  comliat  and  bring  in 
the  tropliy,  said  the  surface  was  torn  up  for  a  full  half  acre.  After 
several  weeks  Minter  recovered,  but  he  carried  to  his  grave  broad  scars 
and  long  welts  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  thick.  He  never  .coveted 
another  bear  fight,  but  gave  up  hunting  and  turned  his  attention  to 
agriculture. 

Bears  in  the  old  pioneer  days  were  very  thick  and  troublesome 
throughout  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  but  very  few  were  of  the  ferocity  of 
the  one  Minter  fought.  In  onl  of  the  circular  drives  held  in  Portage 
county,  Ohio,  a  great  haunt  for  bears,  called  *'  Perkins*  Swamp,"  was 
enibniced,  and  w  less  than  twenty-six  were  brought  to  the  centre  and 
others  reported.  Mrs.  John  Austin,  of  Ashtabula  county,  once  heard  a 
bear  out  among  her  hogs  and  determined  to  spoil  his  sport  So  hurry- 
ing her  children  up  a  ladder  in  case  she  should  be  the  worsted  party^ 
die  seised  a  rifle  and  rushing  out  saw  the  bear  with  one  of  the  hogs  in 
its  forearms,  striding  off  for  the  woods.  Soon  as  it  saw  the  woman,  it 
dropped  the  squealing  porker  and  faced  her.  Falling  upon  her 
knees  to  take  steady  aim,  and  resting  her  rifle  on  the  fence,  within  six 
feet  of  his  bearship,  the  intrepid  woman  let  fly.  Perhaps  fortunately 
for  her,  the  flint  missed  fire.  Again  and  again  she  snapped  the  piece, 
but  with  the  same  result.  The  bear,  after  keeping  his  erect  position 
tome  time,  finally  dropped  on  all  fours  and  scrambled  oflf  into  the 
woods. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  wives  of  two  aksent  settlers  occupied  a 
cabin  together  and  heard  a  dreadful  noise  from  the  pig-pen,  which  was 
near  and  in  full  sight  of  the  house,  'i'iiey  knew  well  from  what  the 
noise  proceeded,  and,  upon  looking  out^^  could  see  the  black  intruder 
making  an  assault  upon  the  swine.  They  attempted,  by  loud  screams 
and  by  hurling  firebrands,  to  frighten  the  animal  off,  but  not  succeed- 
ing, they  took  an  unloaded  rifle  and  having  heard  their  husbands  say  it 
required  just  two  fingeis  of  powder,  they  poured  liberally  into  the  mux* 
lie  (the  fingers,  however,  measured  lengthwise  instead  of  breadthwise,) 
and  putting  a  ball  on  top,  they  boldly  sallied  out  to  the  attack.  One 
held  the  light  while  the  other  fired  the  gun. 


Our  Wksterk  Border. 


Such  another  report  from  a  tube  of  equal  capacity  sure  was  tiem 
heard  I  The  females  both  fell  prostrate  and  insensible,  and  the  gun 
fieie  into  the  bu&hes.  The  bear  may  have  been  frightened  to  death,  M 
no  trace  of  him  could  be  found.   It  was  hit  lasfc  visit. 


HOW  MULDROW  FOUND  HIS  NEXT  NEIGHBOR. 

Judge  James  Hall  was  once  riding  in  Kenlucky  over  a  range  of  sar- 
age  precipices  called  Muldrow's  Hill,  and  came  across  a  cluster  oT  di- 
lapidated log  houses,  and  wondered  to  himself  why  any  pioneer  should 
ever  liuve  settled  on  such  a  bare  and  inhospitable  tract,  when  he  might 
h2ve  selected  any  of  the  rich  plains  and  delightful  valleys  surrounding* 
and  yet  such  a  choice  of  location  was  not  uncommon  among  the  earli- 
est settlers,  reference  being  had  to  security  from  Indian  hostilities. 
Muldrow,  he  learned  from  a  resident  oT  that  region,  settled  there  when 
not  a  single  white  man  but  himself  was  in  tliat  whole  district,  and  re* 
sided  there  with  his  wife  for  an  entire  year  without  having  seen  the  &oe 
of  any  other  human  being.  His  cabin  being  secure  by  its  seclusion,  be 
could  safely  range  among  all  the  neighboring  hunting  grounds. 

He  was  thus  wandering  one  day  in  search  of  game  when  he  heard  the 
barking  of  a  dog,  and  supposing  that  an  Indian  was  near,  concealed 
himself.  Presently  a  small  dog  came  running  along  his  track,  with  his 
nose  to  the  ground  as  if  pursuing  his  footsteps,  and  had  nearly  reached 
his  hiding  i)lace,  when  it  stopped,  snuffed  the  air  and  uttered  a  low 
whine,  as  if  to  admonish  its  master  iliat  the  object  of  pursuit  was  near 
at  hand.  In  a  few  minutes  the  owner  of  the  dog  came  stepping  cau- 
tiously along,  glancing  his  eyes  jealously  around,  and  uttering  low  sig- 
nals to  the  dog.  But  the  dog  stood  at  fault,  and  the  owner  halted 
within  a  few  yards  of  our  hunter  and  fully  exposed  to  view.  The  new 
comer  was  a  tall,  athletic  man,  completely  armed  with  rifle,  tomahawk 
and  knife ;  but  whether  he  was  a  white  man  or  an  Indian,  could  not  be 
determined  either  by  his  complexion  or  dress.  He  wore  a  hunting 
ihirt  and  leggins  of  dressed  deerskin,  and  a  hat  from  which  the  rim 
was  entirely  worn  away  and  the  crown  elongated  into  the  shape  of  a 
sugar  loaf.  The  &ce,  feet  and  hands,  which  were  exposed,  were  of  the 
tawny  hue  of  the  savage,  but  whether  the  color  was  natural,  or  the  ef- 
fect of  exposure,  could  not  be  ascertained  even  by  the  keen  e3re  of  the 
hunter,  and  the  features  were  so  disguised  by  dirt  and  gunpowder,  that 
tlieir  expression  aiTorded  no  clue,  by  which  the  question  could  be  de- 
cided, wliether  the  individual  was  a  friend  or  a  foe. 
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There  was  but  a  moment  for  deliberation,  and,  after  a  ha=;ty  scrutiny, 
the  pioneer,  inc'.ir.ing  to  the  opinion  that  the  stranger  was  an  Indian, 
cautiously  drew  up  his  rifle  and  took  a  deliberate  aim;  but  the  bare  pos- 
gibility  that  he  might  be  pointing  his  weapon  at  the  bosom  of  a  coun- 
tryir.an,  induced  him  to  pmse.    Again  he  raised  his  gun,  and  again 
liCiitated;  while  his  opponent,  with  his  rifle  half  raised  towards  his 
face,  and  Iiis  linger  on  the  trigger,  looked  eagerly  around.  Both 
Stood  motionless  and  silent;  one  searching  for  the  object  of  his 
pursuit,  the  other  in  readiness  to  fire.    At  lengdi  the  hunter, 
having  resolved  to  delay  no  longer,  cocked  his  rifle — the  tSek  reached 
the  acute  ear  of  his  opponent,  who  instantly  sprang  behind  a  tree;  the 
hunter  imitated  his  example  and  they  were  now  fiurly  opposed,  each 
covered  by  a  tree,  from-  behind  which  he  endeavored  to  get  a  shot  at 
his  advemry  without  exposing  his  own  person.   And  now  a  series  of 
stratagems  ensued,  eacl^  seeking  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  other— 4mtil 
the  stranger,  becoming  weary  of  suspense,  called  out,  « Why  don't  you 
shoot,  you  tamal  cowardly  varmint?"    "Shoot,  yourself,  you  bloody 
redskin  1"  retorted  the  other.    **No  more  a  redskin  than  yourself  1" 
"Are  you  a  white  man?"   "To  be  sure  I  am;  are  you?"   "Yes;  no 
mistake  in  me." 

Whereupon,  each  being  undeceived,  they  threw  down  their  guns, 
nished  together,  with  open  arras,  and  took  a  hearty  hug.  The  hunter 
now  learned  that  the  stranger  had  been  settled,  with  his  family,  about 
ten  miles  from  him  for  several  months  past,  and  that  they  had  often 
roamed  over  the  same  hunting  grounds,  each  supposing  himself  the  sole 
inhabitant  of  tiiat  region.  On  the  following  day  the  hunter  saddled 
his  horse  and  taking  up  his  good  wife  behind  him,  carried  her  down 
to  make  a  call  up(«n  her  new  neighbor,  who,  doubtless  received  the  visit 
with  fiur  more  sincere  joy  than  usually  attends  such  ceremonies. 


A  WILD  WHi  I  E  MAN  AND  HIS  STORY. 

One  morning,  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  about  the  year  1785,  « 
young  man,  of  dark,  wild  and  savage  appearance,  suddenly  arose  from 
a  cluster  of  bushes  and  hailed  the  inmates  of  a  cabin  in  a  barbarous 
|argon  that  none  could  understand.  He  talked  fast  but  uncouthly, 
making  violent  gestures,  rolling  his  eyes  and  shrinking  from  contact 
with  the  neighbors,  who  were  soon  attracted.  As  several  present  under- 
stood Indian,  they  finally  gathered  that  he  had  been  captured  while  a 
child  and  adopted,  but  knew  nut  who  he  was  or  whence  be  came* 
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A  short  time  previously  his  Indian  father  and  younger  brother  started 
with  him  for  a  war  expedition  into  Kentucky,  The  hoot  of  an  owl 
hail  twice  alarmed  the  father,  boding,  as  he  said,  death  or  captivity, 
and  wisiied  to  return,  but  his  two  sons  dissuaded  him,  and  they  had 
marched  until  in  sight  of  the  cabin  he  was  now  in.  Suddenly  the 
aaociations  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  cabin,  and  other  articles  be  had 
leen  when  a  child,  unlocked  his  memory,  and  the  desire  of  lejoining 
his  people  so  strongly  seized  his  mind  as  to  exclude  every  other  idea. 
He  liad;  therefoie,  concealed  hinnelfy  and  neglected  to  reply  to  all 
concerted  signals,  upsn  which  the  rest^  had  made  off,  and  be  had 
preached  the  cabin. 

The  appearance  of  the  young  man  was  so  wild  and  suspictoos  that 
his  strange  story  was  doubted,  and  many  urged  that  he  should  be 
arrested  as  a  spyjor  a  decoy.  Others,  however,  were  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, and  asked,  as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  his  narrative,  whether  he 
would  conduct  them  to  where  the  canoe  was  buried.  To  this  the 
stranger  objected  most  vehemently,  declaring  that  although  he  had 
deserted  his  father  and  brother,  yet  they  had  been  very  kind  to  him 
and  he  would  not  betray  them.  This  only  increased  suspicion,  and  it 
was  at  once  demanded  that  he  should  lead  them  to  the  canoe.  With 
obvious  reluctance  the  young  man  complied,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
mounted  men  followed  him  to  the  Licking. 

The  stranger,  probably  in  the  hope  of  allowing  his  relations  time  to 
get  off,  said  he  would  first  conduct  them  to  the  spot  where  they  had  en- 
camped when  the  S(  ream  of  the  owl  alarmed  his  father,  and  where  an 
iron  kettle  had  been  left  concealed  in  a  hollow  tree.  He  was  probably 
induced  to  do  this  from  the  hope  of  delaying  the  pursuit  so  long  as  to 
afford  his  friends  an  opportuaiiy  of  crossing  the  river  in  safety.  If 
such  was  his  intention,  no  measure  could  have  been  more  unrortunate. 
The  whites  approached  the  encampment  in  deep  silence  and  quickly 
perceived  two  Indians,, an  old  man  and  a  boy,  sealed  by  the  fire  and 
busily  employed  in  cooking  some  venison.  The  deserter  became  mucli 
agitated  at  the  sight  of  them,  and  so  earnestly  implored  bis  cocmtrf* 
men  not  to  kill  them,  that  it  was  agreed  to  surround  Ae  encampment 
and  endeavor  to  secure  them  as  prisoners.  This  was  accordingly 
tempted,  but  so  desperate  was  the  resistance  of  the  Indians  that  the 
whites  were  compell^  to  fire  upon  them;  and  the  old  man  fell  mortally 
wounded,  while  the  boy,  by  an  incredible  display  of  address  and  ae* 
tivity,  was  enabled  to  escape. 

The  deserter  beheld  his  father  fall,  and,  throwing  himsdf  fiom  hk 
horse,  ran  up  to  the  spot  where  the  old  man  lay  bleeding  but  still  sen- 
sible^ and,  falling  upon  his  body,  besought  his  forgiveness  for  being  the 
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dnwflling  otnw  qf  hv  death,  and  wtpt  bitterly.  Hit  fatlwr  eridentlj 
recognised  htm,  gave  him  bis  hand,  but  almost  instantly  expired.  The 
white  mai  now  called  upon  him  to  conduct  them  at  aj^op  to  the  spot 
wfaete  the  canoe  itan  buried,  eipectuig  to  leadi  it  befoce  the  Indian 
boy  and  inteioept  turn.  The  deserter  in  Tain  imploied  them  to  com* 
pBsrionatie  his  feelings.  He  uiged  that  he  had  already  toflSciently 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  former  assertions  at  the  expense  of  his 
fiuher's  life,  and  earnestly  entreated  them  to  permit  his  younger  brother 
to  escape.  His  ooapanions,  however,  were  inexorable.  N6thing  but 
the  blood  of  the  young  Indian  would  satisfy  them,  and  the  deserter 
was  again  compelled  to  act  as  a  guide. 

Within  two  hours  they  reachcti  the  designated  spot.  The  canoe  was 
still  there,  and  no  track  could  be  seen  upon  the  sand,  so  that  it  was  evi- 
dent that  their  victim  liad  not  yet  arrived.  Ha.stily  dismounting,  they 
tied  their  horses  and  concealed  tliLMn:,civcs  within  cloie  rifle  shot  of  the 
canoe.  Within  ten  minutes  after  their  arrival  the  Indian  appeared  in 
sight,  walking  swiltly  towards  them,  lie  went  straight  to  the  spot 
where  the  canoe  had  been  buripd,  and  was  in  the  act  of  digging  it  up, 
when  he  received  a  dozen  bafls  through  his  body,  and,  leaping  high 
into  the  air,  fell  dead  npon  t^  sand.  He  was  scalped  and  buried 
w^iere  he  feU,  without  having  seen  his  brother,  and  probably  without 
hnving  known  the  treachery  by  whidi  he  and  his  fiuher  had  lost  tfadr 
lives^  The  deserter  remained  hut  a  short  time  hi  Bourbon,  and  never 
n^guned  his  tranquillity  of  mind.  He  ahortly  afterwards  disappearedy 
bat  whether  to  seek  his  rdations  in  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania,  or 
a^iether,  disgusted  by  the  ferodty  of  the  whites,  he  returned  to  the 
ladiaasp  has  never  yet  been  known.  He  wm  never  heard  of  after* 
wnrdik 


HOW  MAJOR  SBITTH  RECOVERED  HIS  SWEETHEART. 

AmoTig  the  adventurers  whom  Boone  describes  ss  having  reinforced 
his  little  colony  w;is  a  yotmg  gentleman  named  .Smith,  who  had  been  a 
Major  in  the  militia  of  Virginia,  and  wlio,  in  the  aUscncc  of  Boone, 
was  once  chosen  to  command  the  nide  citadel,  which  contained  all  the 
»ea.;iii  of  this  patriarchal  band — their  wives,  tlieir  cliildren  and  their 
herds.  It  held  also  an  object  particularly  dear  to  thk  young  soldier — a 
lady,  the  daughter  of  one  of  die  setdexs,  to  whiom  he  had  pledged  his 
nifertiona. 

lit  came  to  pass,  upon  a  certain  day,  that  this  young  lady,  with  a 
ftaale  companion,  strolled  out  akmg  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  river. 
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Having  rambled  about  for  some  time,  they  espied  a  canoe  lying  bf 
the  shore,  and,  in  a  frolic,  stepped  into  it  with  the  determinatiop  ol 
▼iating  a  neighbor  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  seems  that  they  \i-ere  not 
■0  well  skilled  in  navigation  as  the  La^/y  of  the  Lake,  who  pa  Idled 
her  own  canoe"  very  dexterously  ;  for,  instca  1  of  gliding  to  the  ix)int 
of  destination,  they  were  whirled  about  I  y  ti  e  stream,  and  at  length 
thrown  on  a  sand  bar,  from  whicli  ti.ey  were  obliged  to  wade  to  the 
shore.  Full  of  the  mirth  excited  by  their  wild  adventure,  they  hastily 
arranged  their  dresses,  and  were  proceeding  to  climb  the  bank  when 
three  Indians,  rushing  from  a  neighboring  covert,  seized  the  iair  wan- 
derers and  forced  them  away. 

Their  savage  captors,  evincing  no  sympathy  for  their  distress,  nor 
allowing  them  time  for  rest  or  retlection,  hurried  them  along  during  the 
wliole  day  by  ru^^^ci  and  thorny  p.Uiis.  Their  sliojs  were  worn  off  by 
the  rocks,  tiicir  clothes  torn  and  their  feet  and  limbs  lacerated  and 
stained  with  blood.  To  heighten  their  misery,  one  of  the  savages  be- 
gan to  make  love  to  Miss  ,  (the  intended  of  Ma^  S.,)  and  widle 

goading  her  along  with  a  pointed  stick,  promised,  in  lecompenae  for 
her  mffieriugs,  to  make  her  his  squaw.  This  at  (moe  roused  all  the 
energies  of  her  mind  and  called  its  powets  into  action.  In  the  hope 
that  her  firiends  would  soon  pursue  them,  she  broke  the  twigs  as  she 
passed  along  and  delayed  the  party  as  much  as  possible  by  tardy  and 
blundering  steps.  But  why  dwell  on  the  heartless  and  unmanly  cruelty 
of  these  savages?  The  day  and  the  night  passed,  and  another  day  ot 
agony  had  nearly  rolled  over  the  heads  of  these  afflicted  females,  vben 
Jieir  conductors  halted  to  cook  a  wUd  repast  of  buSalo  meat. 

The  ladies  were  soon  missed  from  the  garrison.  The  natural  courage 
and  sagacity  of  Smith,  now  heightened  by  love,  gave  him  the  wings  of 
the  wind  and  the  fierceness  of  the  tiger.  The  light  traces  of  female 
feet  led  him  to  the  place  of  eml  arkation;  the  canoe  was  traced  to  the 
opposite  shore ;  the  deep  print  of  the  moccasin  in  the  sand  told  the 
rest,  and  the  agonized  Smith,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  best  woods> 
men,  pursued  "  the  spoil -encumbered  foe." 

The  track  o::-  e  discovered,  they  kept  it  with  that  unerring  sagacity 
so  peculiar  to  our  luuiters.  The  bended  gras,  the  disentangled  briers 
and  the  comprcsbe  l  shrub,  afforded  the  only  but  to  them  the  certain 
indicatiuiw  of  the  route  of  the  enemy.  When  they  had  sufficiently  as- 
certained the  general  ccmrse  of  the  retreat  of  the  Indians,  Smith  quitted 
the  trace,  assuring  his  companions  that  they  would  fall  in  with  them  at 
the  pass  of  a  certain  stream  ahead,  for  whicii  he  uow  struck  a  direct 
course,  thus  gaining  on  the  foe,  who  had  taken  the  most  difficult  patlis. 
Arrived  at  the  stream,  they  traced  its  cooiae  undl  they  discovered  the 
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water  newly  thrown  upon  the  rocks.  Smith,  leaving  his  party,  now 
aept  forward  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  until  he  discovered  one  of  the 
savages  seated  by  a  fire,  and  with  deliberate  aim  shot  him  through  the 
heart. 

The  women  rushed  towanls  their  deliverer,  and  recognizing  Smith, 
clung  to  him  in  the  transport  of  newly-awakened  joy  and  gratitude, 
while  a  second  Indian  sprang  towards  him  with  his  tomahawk.  Smith, 
disengaging  himself  from  the  ladies,  aimed  a  blow  at  his  antagonist  with 
his  rifle,  which  the  savage  avoiiled  by  springing  aside,  but,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  latter  received  a  mortal  wound  from  another  hand.  The 
other  and  only  remaining  Indian  fell  in  attempting  to  escape.  Smith, 
with  his  interesting  charge,  returned  in  triumph  to  the  fort,  where  his 
gallantry  was  finally  repaid  by  the  sweetest  of  all  rewards — the  girl 
herself. 


JESSE  HUGHES,  THE  MOUNTAIN  HUNTER. 

Jesse  Hughes  was  one  of  the  most  daring,  energetic  and  successful 
Indian  hunters  in  the  mountain  region  of  Virginia,  and  was  an  adept 
with  the  rifle  and  tomahawk.  A  man  of  delicate  frame  but  an  iron 
constitution,  he  could  endure  more  fatigue  than  any  of  his  associates, 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  remain  abroad  at  all  seasons  without  detriment. 
He  averted  many  a  threatened  blow  and  saved  the  lives  of  numerous 
helpless  settlers,  and,  consequently,  his  memory  is  still  dear  in  the 
region  which  he  helped  to  protect.  Tlie  following  incidents  of  his 
career  De  Hass  derives  from  sources  entitled  to  every  credit: 

About  1790,  no  Indian  depredations  having  recently  occurred  in  that 
vicinity,  the  inhabitants  began  to  think  that  difficulties  were  finally  at 
an  end,  when,  one  night,  a  man  heard  the  fence  of  a  small  lot,  in  which 
he  had  a  horse  confined,  fall,  and,  running  out,  he  saw  an  Indian  spring 
on  the  horse  and  dash  ofl".  The  whole  settlement  was  soon  alarmed, 
and  a  company  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  raiseil,  prepared  to  start 
at  daylight.  They  went  around  the  settlement,  and  found  the  trail  of 
eight  or  ten  horses,  and  they  supposed  there  were  about  that  many  In- 
dians. The  Captain,  who  had  been  chosen  before  Hughes  arrived 
called  a  halt  and  held  a  council  to  determine  in  what  manner  to  pursue 
them.  The  Captain  and  a  majority  of  the  company  were  for  following 
on  their  trail,  but  Hughes  wa$  opposed,  and  said  he  could  take  thero 
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to  the  place  wlicre  the  enemy  would  cross  the  Ohio,  by  a  shorter  way. 
Put  the  Captain  insisted  on  pursuing  the  trail. 

Huglies  then  pointed  out  the  danger  of  trailing  the  Indians,  and 
insistcil  that  they  \voul<I  waylay  their  trail,  to  find  whether  they  were 
pursued  or  not,  and  would  choose  a  situation  wliere  they  could  shoot 
two  or  three  and  set  the  rest  at  defiance,  and  thus  out-travel  them  and 
make  their  escape.  The  commander  found  that  Hughes  was  likely  to 
gel  a  majority  for  his  plan,  and  that  he  (tlie  Captain)  would  lose  tlic 
honor  of  planning  the  expedition,  and  so  he  broloe  up  the  coctncfl  by 
calling  aloud  to  the  men  to  follow  him  and  let  the  cowards  go  home, 
and  dashed  off  at  iuU  speed,  the  men  all  following. 

Hughes  knew  the  Captain's  remark  was  intended  for  him,  and  fek 
the  insult  deeply,  but  followed  on  with  the  rest.  They  had  not  gone 
many' miles  until  the  trail  led  down  a  ravine,  where  the  ridge  on  one 
side  was  very  steep,  with  a  ledge  of  rock  for  a  considerable  distance. 
On  the  top  of  this  cliff  lay  two  Indians  in  ambush,  and  when  the  com- 
pany got  opposite  they  made  a  noise  of  some  kind  that  caused  the  men 
to  stop;  that  instant  two  of  the  whites  were  diot  and  mortally  wounded. 
They  now  found  Hughes*  prediction  verified,  for  they  had  to  ride  so 
far  around  before  they  could  get  up  the  cliff,  that  the  Indians,  with  easet 
made  their  escape.  They  all  now  agreed  that  Hughes'  plan  was  the 
best,  and  urged  him.  to  pilot  them  to  the  river  where  the  Indians  would 
cross.  He  agreed  to  do  it,  but  was  afraid  the  Indians,  knowing  they 
were  pursued,  would  make  a  desperate  push  and  get  ahead.  Afler  leav- 
ing some  of  the  company  to  take  care  of  the  wounded,  they  started  for 
the  Ohio  and  reatlicd  it  the  next  day,  but  shortly  after  the  Indians  had 
crossed.  The  water  was  still  niuddy,  and  the  rafts  they  had  used  in 
crossing  were  in  sight,  floating  down  close  to  the  opposite  shore.  The 
men  were  now  unanimous  for  returning  liome.  Hughes  soon  got  satis- 
faction for  the  insult  the  Captain  had  given  him.  He  said  he  wanted 
now  to  find  out  who  the  cowards  were;  that  if  any  of  them  would  go, 
he  would  cross  the  river  and  scalp  some  of  the  Indians.  They  all  re- 
fused. He  then  said  if  one  man  would  go  with  him,  he  would  under- 
take it  Hughes  then  said  would  go  and  take  one  of  their  scalps  or 
leave  his  own. 

The  company  now  started  home,  and  Hughes  went  np  the  river  three 
or  four  miles,  keeping  out  of  sight  of  it,  for  be  expected  the  Indians 
were  watching  to  see  if  they  would  cross.  He  then  made  a  nSi,  ooased 
the  river  and  encamped  for  the  night.  The  next  day  he  found  their 
trail  and  pursued  it  very  cautiously,  and  about  ten  mUesfrom  the  Ohio 
found  their  camp.  There  was  but  one  Indian  in  it ;  the  rest  were  oat 
bunting.  The  Indian  left  to  keep  camp,  in  Ofdcr  to  paai  mj  Uie 
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time,  got  to  playing  the  fiddle  on  some  bones  they  had  for  the  pur- 
pose. Hughes  crept  up  and  shot  him,  took  his  scalp,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  home. 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  the  great  discernment  and  instanta- 
neous arrangement  of  plans  of  this  Virginia  hunter.  At  a  time  of  great 
danger  from  incursions  of  the  Indians,  when  the  citizens  of  the  neigh- 
borhood were  in  a  fort  at  Clarksburg,  Hughes,  one  morning,  observed 
a  lad  very  intently  fixing  his  gun.  "Jim,"  said  he,  "what  are  you 
doing  that  for?"  "  I  am  going  to  shoot  a  turkey  that  I  hear  gobbling 
on  the  hillside,"  said  Jim.  "I  hear  no  turkey,"  said  the  other. 
**  Listen,"  said  Jim:  *' There,  didn't  you  hear  it?  Listen  again." 
"Well,"  says  Hughes,  after  hearing  it  repeatedly,  "I'll  go 
and  kill  it."  "No,  you  won't,"  said  the  boy,  "it  is  my  turkey;  I 
heard  it  first."  "Well,"  said  Hughes,  "but  you  know  I  am  the  best 
shot.  I'll  go  and  kill  it,  and  give  you  the  turkey  1"  The  lad  de- 
murred, but  at  length  agreed.  Hughes  went  out  of  the  fort  on  the  side 
that  was  furthest  from  the  supposed  turkey,  and  passing  along  the  river, 
went  up  a  ravine,  and  cautiously  creeping  through  the  bushes  behind 
the  spot,  came  in  whence  the  cries  issued,  and,  as  he  expected,  espied 
a  large  Indian  sitting  on  a  chestnut  stump  surrounded  by  sprouts, 
gobbling,  and  watching  if  any  one  would  come  from  the  fort  at  his 
decoy.  Hughes  shot  him  before  the  Indian  knew  of  his  approach,  took 
•ff  the  scalp  and  went  into  the  fort,  where  Jim  was  waiting  for  his 
prize.  "There  now,"  says  Jim,  "you  have  let  the  turkey  go.  I  would 
luve  killed  it  if  I  had  gone."  "  No,"  says  Hughes,  "  I  didn't  let  it 
go;"  and,  taking  out  the  scalp,  threw  it  down.  "Tliere,  take  your 
turkey,  Jim,  I  don't  want  it."  The  lad  was  overcome,  and  nearly 
tainted  to  think  of  the  certain  death  he  had  escaped,  purely  by  the  keen 
perception  of  Jesse  Hughes. 


SAD  DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  VAN  BUSKIRK. 

Elarly  in  June,  1792,  occurred  the  last  conflict  on  the  upper  Ohio, 
between  an  organized  party  of  Virginians  and  Indians.  In  consequence 
of  the  numerous  depredations  on  the  settlements  now  embraced  in 
Brooke  and  Hancock  counties,  it  was  determined  to  summarily  chastise 
these  marauders ;  and,  accordingly,  a  party  of  men  organized  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Van  Buskirk,  an  officer  of  tried  courage  and  ac- 
knowledged efficiency.  A  party  of  Indians  liad  committed  sundry  acti 
of  violence,  and  it  was  believed  they  would  endeavor  to  cross  the  Ohio, 
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on  their  retreat,  at  some  point  near  Mingo  Bottom.  Van  Buskirlc  j 
party  consisted  of  about  forty  experienced  frontiermen,  some  of  whom 
were  veteran  Indian  hunters.   The  number  of  the  enemy  was  known  to 

l)C  about  thirty. 

Tlie  wliitcs  crossed  the  river  below  the  moutli  of  Cross  Creek,  and 
marched  up  the  bottom,  looking  cautiously  for  the  enemy's  trail. 
They  had  discovered  it  along  the  run,  but  mibsing  it,  they  concluded  to 
take  the  ridge,  hoping  thus  to  cross  it.  Descending  the  ridge,  and  just 
as  they  gained  the  river,  the  Indians  fired  upon  thera,  killing  Captain 
Van  Buskirk  and  wounding  John  Aidy. 

The  enemy  were  concealed  in  a  ravine  amidst  a  dense  duster  of  paw- 
paw bushes.  The  whites  mart  bed  in  single  11  le,  headed  by  tlieir  Cap- 
tain, whose  exposed  situation  will  account  for  the  fact  that  he  was  rid- 
dled with  thirteen  balls.  The  ambush  quartered  on  their  flank,  and 
they  were  totally  unsuspicious  of  it.  The  plan  of  the  £«)iani  was  to 
permit  the  whites  to  advance  in  numbers  along  the  line  before  firing 
upon  them.  This  was  done;  but  instead  of  each -selecting  his  man, 
every  gun  was  directed  at  the  Gaptain,  who  fell  with  ihirtem  bullet- 
holes  in  his  body.  The  whites  and  Indians  instantly  treed,  and  the 
contest  lasted  more  than  an  hoar.  The  Indians,  however,  were  de- 
feated, and  retreated  towards  the  Muskingum,  with  the  loss  of  sevenl 
killed ;  while  the  Virginians,  with  the  exception  of  their  Captain,  hid 
none  killed,  and  but  three  wounded. 

Captain  Van  Buskirk's  wife  was  killed  just  eleven  months  previous  to 
the  death  of  her  husband.  They  lived  about  three  miles  from  West 
Liberty.  She  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  on  their 
march  towards  the  river  her  ankle  was  sprained  so  that  she  could  not 
walk  without  pain.  Finding  her  an  incumbrance,  the  wretches  put  her 
to  death  on  the  hill  just  above  where  Wellsville  now  stands.  On  the 
following  day  her  body  was  discovered  by  a  party  who  had  gone  oat  in 
pursuiL 


MASSACRE  OF  THE  PURDY  FAMILY. 

One  of  the  boldest  murders  perpetrated  in  the  neighborhoo<!  of 
Wheeling,  in  1790,  was  that  of  the  family  of  James  Purdy,  a  worthy 
and  industrious  settler  on  tlie  hill  above  Bedelion's  mill,  llie  family 
consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Purdy  and  their  four  chiMrcn.  The  cabin 
in  which  they  lived  was  unfinished  ;  a  blanket  supplying  the  place  of  a 
door.    Bat  this  was  not  deemed  unsafe,  as  no  Indians  had  appeared  in 
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the  settlements  for  some  months.  Soon  after  dark  four  Indians  stepped 
into  the  cabin,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  commenced  butchering 
the  defenceless  family.  Two  of  them  fell  upon  Purdy,  who  called  to 
his  wife  for  a  knife,  which  she  handed  him  ;  but  he  was  then  too  much 
exhausted  from  the  repeated  blows  of  the  tomahawk  to  use  it,  and  the 
next  moment  sank  lifeless  to  the  floor.  Mrs.  Purdy  was  knocked  down 
with  a  war  club;  one  child  was  dashed  against  the  doorway  and  its 
brains  scattered  over  the  room,  while  an  interesting  little  boy,  who  was 
screaming  with  fright,  was  quieted  by  a  blow  from  the  tomahawk.  Tlie 
two  remaining  children,  daughters,  were  then  made  prisoners,  and  after 
plundering  the  house,  the  Indians  made  a  rapid  retreat  across  the  Ohio. 
The  girls  were  released  after  ten  years*  captivity.  Mrs.  Purdy  was  only 
stunned  by  the  blow  with  the  war  club,  and  falling  near  the  door, 
crawled  off  and  secreted  herself  while  the  Indians  were  eating. 


0 

I 

MASSACRE  OF  THE  TUSH  FAMILY  , 

The  valley  of  Wheeling  Creek,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pro- 
ductive in  West  Virginia,  was  the  theatre  of  many  a  painful  and  bloody 
drama.  Scarcely  a  quiet  bend,  or  a  surrounding  hill,  or  a  rippling  trib- 
utary, that  is  not  memorable  as  connected  with  the  wars  of  the  Indians. 
To  one  unacquainted  with  its  tragic  history,  it  would  indeed  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  those  clear  waters  were  once  tinged  with  the  blood  ' 
of  helpless  women  and  children,  and  those  stern  old  hills  ever  echoed 
to  the  terrible  whoop  of  the  savage.  Of  those  who  settled  at  an  early 
day  in  this  region,  was  George  Tush.  His  residence  was  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  river,  and  his  family  consisted  of  himself,  wife  and  five 
children.  During  the  year  1794  the  settlements  on  Wheeling  Creek  I 
had  been  almost  entirely  exempt  from  Indian  visitation,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  began  to  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  day 
was  about  to  dawn  upon  their  long  night  of  terror. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  September  6th,  as  George  Tush  was  in 
the  act  of  feeding  his  hogs,  in  a  sty  close  to  his  cabin,  he  was  fired  ' 
upon  by  three  savages,  who  had  concealed  themselves  and  waited  until 
he  should  leave  the  house.  A  ball  struck  him  transversely  upon  the 
breast,  cutting  a  deep  gash  and  inflicting  a  serious  and  painful  wound, 
as  it  carried  off  a  portion  of  the  bone.  It  lodged  in  the  shoulder  blade. 
Tush,  losing  entirely  his  presence  of  mind,  or,  in  all  charitableness,  wc 
may  allow  that  his  pain  deprived  him  of  self-control,  ruslied  madly  by 
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his  own  door,  in  direction  of  the  forest,  leaving  his  helpless  faniily  to 
tiie  mercy  of  rcicuUess  savages.  The  next  moiuuiit  the  Indians  were  in 
the  house. 

The  mother  was  instantly  made  prisoner,  and  in  powerleai  but  qaiv> 
ering  agony,  compelled  to  witness  the  horrid  butchery  <^  her  innooent 
children.  In  an  instant  the  youngest<bom  was  dashed  against  a  tree, 
and  the  other  four  tell  beneath  the  reeking  tomahawk.  Pillaging  the 
liouse  of  such  articles  as  they  could  carry  off,  a  hurried  retreat  wh 
made,  lest  the  escaped  husband  should  follow  in  pursuit.  The  MM 
woman  was  brutally  urged  on  before  them.  But,  alasl  the  scenes  which 
she  liad  just  witnessed,  together  with  her  own  situation,  rendered  her 
movements  both  slow  and  painful.  Fearing  discovery,  the  wretches 
tomahawked  their  helpless  victim  and  left  her  at  a  point  about  eight 
miles  from  the  place  of  captivity.  Her  bleached  remains  were  found 
some  years  afterwards  by  her  husband  while  hunting. 

Of  the  children  tomahawked  and  scalped,  one,  a  little  girl  of  four 
years,  recovered,  and  tllfc  infant,  whose  brains  were  supposed  to  have 
been  daslied  out,  was  found  alive  on  the  following  day,  lying  upon  its 
dead  sisters  and  brothers.  That  child  lives  and  became  the  wife  ol 
George  Goodrich,  residing  near  Shelby ville,  Ind.  The  cliildren  had,  a 
few  days  liefore,  gathere<l  a  qiumtity  of  acorns,  which,  it  is  supposed^ 
prevented  the  hogs  disturbing  the  remains. 


MASSACRE  OF  CAPTAIN  THOMAS  AND  FAMILY. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  March,  1781,  a  party  of  Indians  came  to 
the  house  of  Captain  John  Tliomas,  on  Booth's  Creek,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Monongahela.  Captain  Thomas  was  a  man  of  much 
piety,  and  had  regular  family  devotion.  While  thus  engaged,  sur- 
rounded by  hit  wife  and  jeven  chfldren,  the  Indians  approached  his 
cabin.  The  settlement  had  as  yet  felt  no  apprehension  of  Indian 
depredation,  as  the  season  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  cause  alarm. 
Anticipating  no  attack,  Captain  Thomas  was  therefore  not  prepared, 
and  his  house  not  so  well  secured  as  was  his  custom.  ITe  had  just  re- 
pealed the  line  of  the  hymn,  "  Go  worship  at  Immanuel's  feet,*'  when 
the  Indians  approached  and  fired.  The  Christian  father  fell  dead  at  the 
moment,  and  a  band  of  savages,  forcing  the  door,  entered  and  com- 
menced the  work  of  death.  Mrs.  Thomas  implored  their  mercy  for 
herself  and  children  ;  but,  alas !  the  savage  knows  no  mercy  for  feeble 
woman  or  helpless  infancy.   The  tomahawk  did  its  work  until  the 
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mother  and  six  children  lay  weltering  in  blood  by  the  side  of  the 
slaughtered  father.  They  then  proceeded  to  scalp  the  Men  and  plun- 
der the  house  and  then  departed,  taUng  with  them  one  little  boy  as  a 
prisoner. 

Elisabeth  Juggins  was  in  the  house  at  the  time  the  Indians  came,  but 

as  soon  as  she  heard  the  report  of  the  guns  and  saw  Oiptain  Thomas 
CtUl,  she  threw  herself  under  the  bed  and  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
saiages.  Wlien  tliey  had  left  the  house,  fearing  they  might  still  be  in 
the  neighborhood,  she  remained  where  she  was  until  she  discovered  the 
house  was  on  fire.  When  she  crawled  forth  from  her  asylum,  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  still  alive,  though  unable  to  move,  and  casting  a  pitying 
glance  towards  her  murdered  infant,  asked  that  it  might  be  handed  to 
her.  Upoi.  <icoing  Miss  Juggins  about  to  leave  the  house,  she  ex- 
claimed, "Oh,  Betty,  do  not  leave  us!"  Still  anxious  for  her  own 
safety,  the  girl  rushed  out,  and  taking  refuge  for  the  night  between  two 
logs,  in  the  morning  early  spread  the  alarm.  When  the  scene  of  the 
murder  was  visited,  Mrs.  Thomas  wxs  found  in  the  yard,  much  mangled 
by  the  tomahawk  and  considerably  torn  by  hogs — she  had,  perhaps  in 
the  death-struggle,  thrown  herself  out  at  the  door.  The  house,  together 
with  the  remains  of  Captain  Thomas  and  the  children,  was  a  heap  of 
ashes. 


AN  ATTACK  UPON  KIRKWOOD'S  CABIN. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1790  a  large  body  of  Indians  made  an  attack 
upon  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Indian  Wheeling  Creek,  opposite 
Wheeling,  -Virginia.  A  block-house  was  in  course  of  erection,  but  was 
not  in  condition  to  be  occupied ;  the  cabin  of  Captain  Robert  Kirk- 
wood  was  used  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the  neighborhood.  On  this  oc- 
casion Captain  Joseph  Big^,  who  commanded  a  company  of  scouts,  was 
in  the  cabin  with  fourteen  of  hb  men.  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  Captain  Liggs,  feeling  restless,  arose  and  went  out  into  the 
air.  Returning,  he  closed  the  door,  and,  what  was  unusual,  rolled  a 
barrel  of  pork  against  it,  in  order  to  make  it  more  seoire.  He  had 
scarcely  time  to  get  into  bed  when  the  attack  was  commenced,  and  a 
fl'.rious  assault  made  upon  the  door  by  means  of  rails,  logs,  &c. 

The  besieged  j)laced  themselves  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Biggs,  by  whom  the  defence  was  maintained  in  a  manner  highly  cretlit- 
llile  t9  hioa  as  a  brave  and  skiUfu]  oftccf.        ^rder^d  «y«ry  parligl^ 
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of  light  to  be  extinguished,  and  so  staiioned  his  men  as  to  fire  u])on  the 
enemy  from  every  direction.  The  night  was  clear  and  beautiful;  the 
moon,  being  nearly  full,  gave  those  within  great  advantage  over  the 
enemy,  as  they  were  enabled,  by  the  light,  to  shoot  the  savages  when- 
ever they  presentetl  themselves.  Early  in  the  engagement  Captain 
Biggs  received  a  serious  wound,  but,  with  the  courage  of  a  true  soldier, 
concealed  the  nature  of  it  until  daylight.  In  noticing  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  through  one  of  the  windows  of  the  cabin,  an  Indian,  who 
liad  slipped  close  under  the  side  of  the  house,  suddenly  thrust  his  lifle 
through  the  window  at  which  Captain  Biggs  was  standing,  aiKi»  dis> 
charging  it,  lodged  the  ball  in  the  left  arm  of  the  Captain,  just  below 
the  dxnildcT.  The  bone  was  badly  fractured,  and  parts  of  it  afterwards 
came  away. 

Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  effect  an  entrance  at  the  door,  (which  had 
been  well  secured  by  puncheons  from  the  floor,)  the  savages  determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  fire,  and,  accordingly,  hurled  burning  fagots  upon 
the  foof,  which,  in  a  tew  minutes,  was  enveloped  in  flames.  But  again 
they  were  unsuccessful,  for  the  whites  pushed  the  roof  off  the  house. 
The  Indians  now  became  furious,  and  commenced  piling  brush  against 
the  side  of  the  house  and  set  it  on  fire.  At  one*  time  the  noble  little 
band  thought  their  fate  was  sealed,  as  the  flames  would  often  mount  to 
the  top  of  the  walls.  With  perseverance  and  cant  inn,  however,  they 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fire.  This  they  did  first  with  water, 
milk,  and  such  other  liquids  as  could  be  commanded,  and  finally  with 
sand  from  beneath  the  cabin  floor.  Early  in  the  attack  the  mortar  was 
removed  from  the  chinks  of  the  walls  and  the  savages,  having  suffered 
severely  from  the  steady  aim  of  the  scouts  through  these  convenient 
port  holes,  retired  behind  the  half-finished  block-house. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  the  boom  of  a  cannon  was  heard  echoing 
among  the  hills,  which  the  besieged  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  help. 
The  firing  had  l^een  heard  at  Wheeling,  and  the  gun  announced  that 
assistance  would  so  )n  1  c  at  hand.  The  savages,  too,  understood  it, 
and  without  delay  gaila  icd  up  their  wounded  and  disappeared  in  the 
forest.  Five  of  the  whites  were  severely  wounded,  one  mortally.  These 
were  Captain  Joseph  Biggs,  John  Walker,  Elijah  Hedges,  John  Barrett 
and  Joseph  Van  Walker  was  shot  through  the  hip,  causing  his 

death  early  the  next  day.  He  was  removed  to  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Zane,  Wheeling,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  with  military  hon<Hm. 
A  coat  belonging  to  some  of  the  inmates,  which  had  been  suspended 
by  the  centre  log  and  was  left  hanging  after  the  roof  had  been  thrown 
off,  was  found,  on  examination,  to  be  completely  riddled  with  buUeta. 
The  number  of  Indians  was  never  fully  ascertained,      tbe  extent  ol 
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their  killed  and  wounded.  They  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
concerned  in  the  engagement  with  Captain  Van  Buskirk's  company  at 
the  mouth  of  Brush  Run,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been  given. 


A  "  PERFECT  DEVIL"  KILLS  SEVEN  INDIANS. 

In  1758  an  incident  occurred  near  the  present  village  of  Peterslmrg, 
Va.,  which  stands  without  a  parallel  in  modern  history.  A  man  named 
Bingaman  lived  with  his  family  in  a  cabin  remote  from  any  neighbors. 
He  had  been  cautioned  against  the  Indians;  but,  being  a  man  of  most 
determined  resolution  and  herculean  strength,  he  laughed  at  the  idea  ^ 
of  fear  and  said  no  cut-throat  savages  should  ever  drive  him  from  his 
home.  In  the  Fall  of  this  year  a  party  of  eight  Indians  made  a  de- 
scent upon  his  cabin,  late  at  night,  while  all  his  family  were  asleep. 
The  household  consisted  of  Bingaman,  his  wife,  child  and  parents,  who 
slept  down  stairs,  and  a  hired  man  who  slept  above.  Before  Bingaman 
was  aware  of  his  danger  the  savages  had  forced  the  door  and  were  in 
the  house.  Mrs.  Bingaman,  the  younger,  was  shot  through  the  left 
breast,  but  not  dangerously  wounded.  Bingaman  got  his  parents,  wife 
and  child  beneath  the  bed,  and  then  prepared  for  battle.  The  hired  man 
was  called  down,  but  refused  to  come.  The  room  was  dark,  and  having 
discharged  his  gun,  he  commenced  beating  about  at  random  with  his 
heavy  rifle.  In  this  manner  he  fought  with  the  desperation  of  a  hero, 
and  terribly  did  his  blows  tell  upon  the  enemy.  One  after  another  he 
beat  down  before  him,  until,  finally,  of  the  eight  but  one  remained, 
and  he,  terror-stricken,  made  from  the  house  and  escaped  to  tell  his 
tribe  that  he  had  met  with  a  man  who  was  a  "perfect  devil."  The  in- 
trepid Virginian  had  actually  killed  seven  of  his  foes,  which,  certainly,  is 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  single-handed  combat.  During  the  fight 
the  Indians  frequently  grappled  their  powerful  antagonist,  but  were 
unable  to  keep  him  down,  as  early  in  the  engagement  he  had  pulled  o(T 
his  shirt.  In  the  morning,  when  he  found  that  his  wife  was  wounded, 
he  became  so  exasperated  at  the  cowardice  of  the  hired  man  that  he 
would  have  killed  him,  had  not  Mrs.  Bingaman  interposed  to  save  his 
life.  Bingaman  aftenvards  moved  to  Natchez,  where  his  son  Adam, 
who  was  a  lad  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  liad  previously  moved,  and  there 
he  (the  elder)  died. 

Kerchieval  gives  another  incident  illustrative  of  the  energy  and  cour- 
age of  this  man,  which  we  give.  A  party  of  whites  (of  whom  Binga- 
man was  one)  had  started  in  pursuit  of  some  retreating  Indians.  They 
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were  overtaken  late  at  night,  and  the  pursuing  party  dismounting,  the 
Captain  ordered  Bingaman  to  remain  with  the  horses  whilst  the  reat 
made  the  attack.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  followed  after  the  com- 
pany. To  make  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  more  certain,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  wait  until  daylight  before  they  began  the  attack; 
but  a  young  m:.n,  whose  zeal  overcame  his  discretion,  fired  into  the 
group,  upon  which  the  Indians  sprang  to  their  feet  and  fled.  Bingaman 
singled  out  a  fellow  of  giant-Uke  size,  whom  he  porsoed,  throwing  asid« 
his  rifle  that  Iris  speed  might  not  be  retarded — passed  several  smaller 
Indians  in  the  chase — came  up  with  him,  and,  with  a  single  blow  of  ha 
hatchet,  cleft  his  sktiH,  When  Bingaman  returned  to  his  battle  ground, 
the  Captain  sternly  observed,  *'  I  ordered  you  to  stay  and  guard  the 
horses."  Bingaman  as  sternly  replied,  "You  are  a  rascal,  sir;  you 
intended  to  disgrac  e  me;  and  one  more  insolent  word,  and  you  sliall 
share  the  fate  of  that  Indian,"  pointing  towanls  the  Indian  he  had  just 
slain.  Tlie  Captain  quailecl  under  this  stern  menace  and  held  his  peace. 
He  and  Bingaman,  a  few  days  before,  had  a  falling  out.  Several 
Induiis  feii  in  this  affair,  while  tlie  wliites  lost  none  of  their  party. 


LEVI  MORGAN'S  STRATAGEM  FOR  HIS  LIFE* 

Li  1787  the  Indians  again  visited  the  settlement  on  Buffalo,  Vtu,  and 
as  Levi  Morgan  was  engaged  in  skinning  a  wolf  which  he  had  just  taken 
from  his  trap,  he  saw  three  of  them — one  nding  a  horse  whidi  he  well 
knew,  the  other  two  walking  near  behind,  coming  towards  him.  Oi 
first  looking  in  the  direction  they  were  coming,  he  recognized  the  horse 
and  supposed  the  rider  to  be  its  owner — one  of  his  near  neighbors.  A 
second  glance  discovered  the  mistake,  and  he  seized  his  gun  and  sprang 
behind  a  large  rock — the  Indians  at  the  same  instant  taking  shelter  by 
the  side  of  a  large  tree.  As  soon  as  his  boily  was  obscured  from  their 
view,  he  turned,  and  seeing  the  Indians  looking  towards  the  farther  end 
of  the  rock  as  if  expecting  him  to  make  his  appearance  there,  he  fired 
and  one  of  them  fell.  Instantly  he  had  recourse  to  his  powder  horn  to 
reload,  but  while  engaged  in  skinning  the  wolf  the  stopper  had  fallen 
out  and  his  powder  was  wasted.  He  then  fled,  and  one  of  the  savages 
took  after  liiin. 

For  sonuj  time  he  held  to  his  gun,  but  finding  h.s  pursuer  sensibly  gain- 
ing on  him  he  dropped  it,  under  the  ho\)C  that  it  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion ol  the  Indian  and  give  him  a  better  chance  of  escape.    The  savage 
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passed  heedlessly  by  it.  Morgan  tlien  threw  his  sliot  pouch  and  coat 
in  the  way,  to  tempt  the  Indian  to  a  momentary  delay.  It  was  equally 
vain — his  pursuer  did  not  falter  for  an  instant.  He  now  had  recourse 
to  another  expedient  to  save  himself  from  captivity  or  death.  Arriving 
at  the  summit  of  the  hill  up  which  he  had  directed  his  steps,  he  lialted; 
and,  as  if  some  men  were  approaching  from  the  other  side,  called 
aloud,  "Come  on!  come  on!  here  is  one;  make  haste!"  The  Indian, 
not  doubting  that  he  was  really  calling  to  some  men  at  hand,  turned 
and  retreated  as  precipitately  as  he  had  advanced;  and  when  he  heard 
Morgan  exclaim,  "Shoot  quick  or  he  will  be  out  of  reach,"  he  seemed 
to  redouble  his  exertions  to  gain  that  desirable  distance.  Pleased  with 
the  success  of  the  artifice,  Morgan  hastened  home,  leaving  his  coat  and 
gun  to  reward  the  savage  for  the  deception  practiced  on  him.  At  the 
treaty  of  Auglaize,  Morgan  met  with  the  Indian  who  liad  gi^n  him  this 
chase,  and  who  still  had  his  gun.  After  talking  over  the  circumstance, 
rather  more  composedly  than  they  had  acted  it,  they  agreed  to  test  each 
other's  speed  in  a  friendly  race.  The  Indian  being  beaten,  rubbed  his 
hams  and  said,  Stiff,  stiff;  too  oliV  "Well,"  said  Morgan,  "you 
got  the  gun  by  outrunning  me  then,  and  I  should  have  it  now  for  out- 
running you;"  and  accordingly  took  it. 


RIDDLED  WITH  BULLETS  AND  YET  ESCAPES. 

Une  of  the  most  remarkable  escapes  upon  record  is  that  of  lliomas 
Mills.  Tbe  circumstances  were  these:  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  July, 
1783,  Mills  and  two  other  men,  Henry  Smith  and  Hambleton  Kerr, 
started  on  a  fishing  excursion,  up  the  river,  from  Wheeling.  When 
near  Glenn's  Run,  a  party  of  Indians,  who  had  watched  the  movements 
of  tfie  whites,  fired  upon  them,  killing  Smith  and  wounding  Mills  in 
fourteen  places.  He  had  that  many  distinct  bullet  holes  in  him,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  was  mortal.  Kerr  escaped.  Just  before  the  at- 
tack, Mills  and  his  companions  had  caught  an  enormous  catfish  (weigh- 
ing eighty-seven  pounds);  and  when  the  men  were  taken  from  the 
canoe,  at  Wheeling,  their  appearance  was  truly  frightful;  they  were 
literally  covered  with  blood  and  sand.  Mills,  attended  by  Rebecca 
Williams  and  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Zane,  both  skilled  nurses,  recovered  from 
his  wounds,  and,  as  late  as  1S50,  was  living  on  the  Ohio,  near  Shade 
river.  He  was,  in  his  time,  a  most  useful  man  on  the  frontier,  possess- 
ing great  experience  as  a  hunter  and  scout. 
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Kerrwai  one  of  the  most  efficient  spies  west  of  the  Ohio  rirer.  Hit 
father  was  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Duck  Creek,  in  the  Summer  of  I79i« 

Two  of  his  neighbors,  who  were  passing  down  the  river  in  a  rartoe  on 
Che  Virginia  side  of  the  island,  liearing  the  report  of  a  gua,  landed  and 
pflased  over  the  island,  where  they  saw  two  Indians  going  from  the 
canoe  in  which  Kerr  lay  with  the  stniggle  of  death  still  upon  him.  * 
This  murder  of  his  father  greatly  exasperated  Hambleton,  and  thence- 
forward no  Indian  was  safe  who  crossed  his  path.  He  settled  at  the 
mouth  ot  a  sn^all  stream  now  Imown  as  Kerr's  Rxxu,  at  the  upper  end 
of  IPomeroy,  Ohio. 


A  HANDSOME  SQUAW  MAKES  LOVE  TO  BIGGS. 

In  the  year  1788  William  Biggs  was  a  settler  in  West  lUinois,  and 
while  riding  not  far  from  home,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  Kick- 
apoo  Indians,  one  of  whom  was  very  bitter  and  ferocious,  and  tried 
several  times  to  kill  him.  He,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  rest 
When  a  halt  was  made  for  a  meal,  the  party  held  a  conncU  to  deter- 
mine what  they  would  do  with  this  contumacious  one,  who,  they  said, 
wdi  stubborn  and  a  coward,  and  would  kill  their  captive  the  first 
opportunity.  They  finally  concluded  they  would  kiU  their  refractory 
Indian.  Two  started  out  in  his  company,  and  soon  after  Biggs  heard 
the  report  of  a  gun.  An  old  chief  then  told  liim  that,  accordii^  to 
their  custom,  this  one,  who  would  not  obey  commandsi  had  been 
killed. 

Biggs  was  made  a  Kickapoo  and  treated  with  marked  kindness.  He 
describes  the  character  of  the  Illinois  Indians  as  being  mtirely  different 
from  that  of  more  eastern  and  northern  tribes — milder,  more  amiable 
and  much  fonder  of  fun.  A  young  squaw  of  the  household  took  a 
great  fancy  for  him,  and  was  not  slow  to  betray  it.  She  \'ery  tenderly 
combed  out  tlie  raj)five's  hair,  and  then  queued  it  with  ribbons.  The 
chief  then  gave  him  a  regimental  blue  cloth  coat,  faced  with  buff,  a  fine 
beaver  hat  and  a  new  ruffled  shirt — all  taken  from  officers  they  had 
killed — and  made  him  put  them  on  and  strr.t  across  the  ground;  when 
"the  fuiuiy  Indian"  said  he  was  a  pretty  man  and  a  big  aiptain. 

His  humane  captors  carried  tlieir  civility  so  far  as  to  offer  him  a  wife, 
.viiich,  on  account  of  having  one  already,  Biggs  says  he  tlci  lined.  The 
tawny  la»ly,  however — the  same  who  liad  combed  out  his  liair — did  not 
conceal  her  paitiaUty.    \Vc  (^uotc  the  love  scene,  as  follows; 
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"  When  the  Indians  were  about  to  take  me  to  anotlier  village,  she 
came  up  and  stood  at  the  door,  but  would  not  go  in.  I  discovered  the 
Indians  laughing  and  plaguing  her — she  looked  in  a  very  ill  humor;  she 
did  not  want  them  to  take  me  away.  They  immediately  started  from 
the  cabin,  and  took  a  tolerably  large  path  that  led  into  the  woods,  in  a 
pretty  smart  trot ;  the  squaw  started  immediately  after  them ;  they 
would  look  back  once  in  a  while,  and  when  they  would  see  the  squaw 
coming,  they  would  whoop  and  laugh.  When  they  got  out  of  sight  of 
the  squaw,  they  stopped  running  and  traveled  in  a  moderate  walk. 
When  we  got  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  they  stopped  where  a 
large  tree  had  fallen  by  the  path,  and  laid  high  off  of  the  ground ;  they 
got  up  high  on  the  log  and  looked  back  to  see  if  the  scjuaw  was  com- 
ing ;  when  the  squaw  came  up  she  stopped,  and  they  began  to  plague 
her  and  laugh  at  her ;  they  spoke  English.  They  talked  very  provok- 
ingly  to  the  squaw;  she  soon  began  to  cry. 

"On  arriving  at  their  destination  that  evening,  he  found  her  again 
posted  at  the  door  of  the  cabin  at  which  he  lodged,  and  her  Indian 
friends  making  themselves  merry  at  her  constancy  and  want  of  success. 
The  incorrigible  white  man,  when  reminded  by  his  companions  that  he 
would  be  accepted  if  he  chose  to  offer  himself,  parried  the  proposal  by 
replying,  *  I  reckon  not.'  "  He  adds,  **  she  stayed  two  days  and  three 
nights  before  she  returned  home  ;  I  never  spoke  a  word  to  her  while  she 
was  there.  She  was  a  very  handsome  girl,  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
a  beautiful,  full  figure  and  finely  featured,  and  very  \^iite  for  a  squaw." 
It  has  been  asserted  that  nothing  is  so  uncertain  as  the  female  except 
the  male. 


CACASOTTE  THROWS  FOURTEEN  ROBBERS  OVERBOARD. 

During  the  last  part  and  the  first  part  of  the  present  century,  the 
West  was  very  much  infested  with  fugitives  from  justice  and  lawless  des- 
peradoes. The  intercourse  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  was  es- 
pecially dangerous.  Goods  were  carried  by  barges  and  keclboats,  and 
as  they  were  very  richly  laden,  they  were  considered  glorious  prizes,  and 
were  laid  in  wait  for  by  bands  of  robbers.  A  very  large  and  desperate 
gang,  commanded  by  Culbert  and  Majilbray,  had  their  nest  at  Cotton- 
wood Creek,  where  they  carried  on  an  extensive  system  of  piracy. 

In  1787  a  richly-laden  barge,  belonging  to  Mr.  Beausoliel,  of  St. 
I/)uis,  was  on  her  way  from  New  Orleans  and  was  carried  by  astifi  breeze 
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safdj^past  Cottonwood  Creek.  The  baffled  robben  immediately  dis* 
patched  a  company  of  men  up  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  heading. 
,  The  manoeuvre  was  effected  in  the  course  of  two  days,  at  an  island 
which  has  since  been  called  Beausoliel's  Jsland.  The  barge  had  just  put 
ashom  The  robbers  boarded.  The  men  were  disarmed,  guards  were 
stationed  in  every  part  of  the  vessel,  and  she  was  soon  under  way.  Mr. 
Beausoliel  gave  himself  up  to  despair.  This  vessel  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  many  others  that  had  preceded  it,  but  for  the  heroic  daring 
of  a  negro,  who  was  one  of  the  crew. 

Cacasotte,  the  negro,  was  a  man  rather  under  the  ordinary  height, 
very  slender  in  person  but  of  uncommon  strength  and  activity.  T\ic 
color  of  his  skin  and  the  curl  of  his  hair  alone,  told  that  he  was  a 
negro,  for  the  peculiar  cliaracteristics  of  his  race  had  given  place  in  him 
to  what  might  be  termed  beauty.  His  forehead  was  finely  moulded, 
his  eyes  small  and  sparkling  as  those  of  a  serpent,  his  nose  aquiline,  his 
lips  of  a  proper  thickness ;  in  fact,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  man, 
joined  to  his  known  character  for  shrewdness  and  courage,  secracd  to 
indicate  an  uncommon  character.  Cacasotte,  as  soon  as  the  robl-crs 
hail  taken  possession  of  the  barge,  danced,  s.ing,  laughed  and  soon  in- 
duced his  cai)tors  to  believe  that  they  had  liberated  him  from  irksome 
slavery,  and  that  his  actions  were  the  ebullitions  of  pleasure.  His  con- 
stant attention  to  their  smallest  wants  and  wislies,  too,  won  their  con- 
fidence ;  and  whilst  they  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  other  prisoners, 
they  permitted  him  to  roam  through  the  vessel  unmolested  and  un- 
watched. 

This  was  t^e  state  of  things  that  the  negro  desired.  He  laid  his  plan 
before  his  master,  who,  after  a  great  deal  of  hesitation,  acceded  to  it 
Cacasotte  then  spoke  to  two  of  the  crew,  likewise  negroes,  and  engaged 
them  in  the  conspiracy.  Cacasotte  was  cook,  and  it  was  agreed  be* 
twecte  him  and  his  fellow  conspirators  that  tlie  signal  for  dizmer  should 
be  the  signal  for  action.  The  hour  of  dinner  at  length  arrived.  The 
robbers  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  deck,  and  stationed 
themselves  at  the  bow  and  stem  and  along  the  sides,  to  prevent  any 
rising  of  the  men.  Cacasotte  went  among  them  with  die  most  uncon- 
cerned look  an  !  <1emeanor  imaginable.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  that 
his  comnides  had  taken  the  statiors  he  had  assigned  them,  he  took  bii 
position  at  the  bow  of  the  boot,  near  one  of  the  robbers,  a  stout, 
herculean  man,  who  was  armed  cap-a-pie. 

Everything  being  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  Carasotte  gave  tlve 
preconcerted  signal,  and  immediately  the  robber  near  h:m  was  strug- 
gling in  the  water.  With  the  speed  of  ligbtning  he  went  from  one 
robber  to  another,  and  in  less  tlun  tliree  minutes  he  had  thrown  four- 
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teen  of  tliem  overboard.  Then,  seizing  an  oar,  he  struck  on  the  head 
those  who  attempted  to  save  themselves  by  grappHng  the  running 
boards,  then  shot,  with  the  muskets  that  had  been  dropped  on  deck, 
those  who  swam  away.  In  the  meantime  the  other  conspirators  were 
not  idle,  but  did  great  execution.  The  deck  was  soon  cleared,  and  tiie 
robl<ers  that  remained  bclcw  were  too  few  in  nauiber  to  offer  any  re- 
sisunce.  Having  got  ri.i  cf  his  troublcsom;  visitors,  Mr.  Beausohel 
deemed  it  prudent  to  return  to  New  Orleans,  and  after  that  the  bargei 
vem  u  coiui>auy  and  well  armed  with  swivels. 


Chapter  XL 


flONEER  WOMEN— THEIR  TRIALS  AND  HEROISH 

The  motbcTS  of  our  forest  land, 
Stoot-licMted  daaict  wen  thqr  ; 

With  nrrvf  to  wield  the  blll1«  blMMl, 

And  join  the  border  Iray. 
Otir  roogh  laad  had  ao  bntvw* 

In  Its  day's  or  blood  and  striii^ 
Aye,  rc»dy  for  tcvcrcit  toil, 

Ajw,  fret  to  peril  lift. 

The  history  of  our  w  :^^''rn  border  may  well  be  deemed  a  record  of 
womaji's  trials,  privations  and  heroic  deeds.  We  have  already  given 
nmnerous  instances  of  all  these.  We  Imve  now  to  add  a  few  more. 
How  tender,  shrinkinj^  women  ever  had  the  heart  to  exi)Ose  themselves, 
as  they  did,  to  aA  tlic  Protean  j)erils  of  the  savage  wilderness,  is  the 
marvel  of  tl;e  prcsjul  day.  'i'hey  seemed  to  be  richly  and  peculiarly 
endowed  to  suit  the  times  and  the  localities  in  wliich  their  lots  were  cast. 
We  may  be  sure  it  was  not  for  themselves  tliat  they  thus  cheerfully 
gave  up  home,  society,  and  all  the  blessings  of  peace  and  quiet,  to  brave 
the  savage  wilds,  to  patiently  endure  its  perils  and  privations,  and  to 
challenge  the  fierce  assaults  of  wild  beasts  and  of  still  wilder  and  more 
ferocious  human  foes.  Ah,  no :  it  was  for  those  they  loved.  Thit 
toiva  the  mystery. 

Man's  love  b  of  Man's  bfe  a  pail^ 
Ht  Woaiaa't  whole  esiMcan. 

It  was  wonderful  t  The  constant  dread  by  day  and  the  oooaimuiit 
care  by  night— even  though  women  were  ever  en>'ironed  by  extraoidi- 
nary  hazards— was  utterly  unselfish.  It  was  felt  but  for  those  most  dear 
to  them,  and  thus  the  sufferings  of  their  soul  might  be  termed  tlie  soul 
of  their  sufferings,  since  it  v.'.ls  thronqli  tV.c  tender,  devoted  and  unsel- 
fish woman's  heart  tl^at  tlic  chiefest  agonies  were  inflicted.  I--speciaUy 
were  their  innocent  and  helpless  children  the  objects  of  unceasing  care 
and  anxiety,  for  these  seemed  to  be  the  peculiar  objects  oi  sava|;e  liate 
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and  malignancy,  and  were  used  by  fiendish  tormentors  to  wring  and 
agonize  a  mother's  or  a  sister's  heart,  and  to  stir  it  down  to  its  deepest 
depths.  But  let  us  now  group  together  only  a  few  from  the  very  many 
examples  of  the  heroism  and  sufferings  of  pioneer  women,  and  first  we 
give 

■  # 

THE  TOUCHING  NARRATIVE  OF  MASSY  HARBISON. 

On  the  return  of  my  husband  from  General  St.  Clair's  defeat,  and 
on  his  recovery  from  the  wound  he  received  in  the  battle,  he  was  made 
a  spy,  and  ordered  to  the  woods  on  duty,  about  the  2 2d  of  March, 
1792.  The  appointment  of  spies  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  sava- 
ges was  so  consonant  with  the  desires  and  interests  of  the  inliabitants, 
that  the  frontiers  now  resumed  the  appearance  of  quiet  and  confidence. 
Those  who  had  for  nearly  a  year  been  huddled  together  in  the  block- 
houses, were  scattered  to  theirj)wn  habitations,  and  began  the  cultivation 
of  their  farms.  The  spies  saw  nothing  to  alarm  them,  or  to  induce  them 
to  apprehend  danger,  till  the  fatal  morning  of  my  captivity.  They  re- 
peatedly came  to  our  house  to  receive  refreshments  and  to  lodge. 

On  the  15th  of  May  my  husband,  with  Captain  Guthrie  and  other 
spies,  came  home  about  dark  and  wanted  supper;  to  procure  which  I 
requested  one  of  the  spies  to  accompany  me  to  the  spring  and  spring- 
house,  and  William  Maxwell  complied  with  my  request.  While  he  was 
at  the  spring  and  spring-house,  we  both  distinctly  heard  a  sound  like 
the  bleating  of  a  lamb  or  fawn.  This  greatly  alarmed  us  and  induced 
us  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  into  the  house.  Whether  this  was  an  Indian 
decoy,  or  a  warning  of  what  I  was  to  pass  through,  I  am  unable  to  de- 
termine. But  from  this  time  and  circumstance,  I  became  considerably 
alarmed  and  entreated  my  husband  to  remove  me  to  some  more  secure 
place  from  Indian  cruelties.  But  Providence  had  designed  that  I  should 
become  a  victim  to  their  rage,  and  that  mercy  should  be  made  manifest 
in  my  deliverance. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  May  two  of  the  spies,  Mr.  James  Davis 
and  Mr.  Sutton,  came  to  lodge  at  our  house,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  2  2d,  at  da)  break,  when  the  horn  blew  at  the  block-house,  which 
was  within  sight  of  our  house  and  distant  about  two  hundred  yards,  the 
two  men  got  up  and  went  out.  I  was  also  awake,  and  saw  the  door 
open  and  thought,  after  I  was  taken  prisoner,  that  the  scouts  had  left  it 
open.  I  intended  to  rise  imme<liatcly,  but  having  a  child  at  the  breast, 
and  it  being  awakened,  I  lay  with  it  at  the  breast  to  get  it  to  sleep 
again,  and  accidentally  fell  asleep  myself.  The  spies  have  since  informed 
me  that  they  returned  to  the  house  again,  and  found  '.hat  I  was  sleeping; 
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that  they  softly  fastened  the  door  and  went  immediately  to  the  Uode- 
house,  and  those  who  examined  the  house  after  the  scene  was  over,  say 
that  both  doois  had  the  appearance  of  being  biolcen  open. 

The  fiist  thing  I  Icnew  from  falling  asleep,  was  the  Indians  polling  me 
out  of  bed  by  my  feet  I  then  looked  up  and  saw  the  house  full  of  In> 
dians,  every  one  having  his  gun  in  his  left  hand  aiid  tomahawk  in  bis 
right  Beholding  the  danger  in  which  I  was,  I  immediately  jumped  to 
the  floor  on  my  feet,  with  the  young  child  in  my  arms.  I  then  took  a 
petticoat  to  put  on,  having  on  only  the  one  in  which  I  slept ;  but  the  In- 
dians took  it  from  mc,  and  as  many  as  I  attempted  to  put  on,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  from  me,  so  that  I  had  to  go  just  as  I  liad  been  in  bed. 
While  I  was  struggling  with  some  of  the  savages  for  clothing,  others  of 
them  went  and  took  the  children  out  of  another  bed,  and  immediately 
took  the  two  feather  beds  to  the  door  and  emptied  them. 

The  savnr^es  immediately  began  their  work  of  plunder  and  devasta- 
tion. What  tlicy  were  unable  to  carry  with  them,  they  ilestroyed. 
While  they  were  at  their  work,  I  made  tc  the  door,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  out  witli  one  rhild  in  my  arms  and  another  by  my  side  ;  but  tlie 
other  little  boy  was  so  much  vHsplcoscd  by  being  so  early  disturbed  m 
the  morning,  that  he  would  not  come  to  the  door. 

When  I  got  out,  I  saw  Mr.  Wulf,  one  of  the  soldiers,  going  to  the 
spring  for  water,  and  beheld  two  or  three  of  tlie  savages  attempting  to 
get  between  him  and  the  block-house ;  but  Mr.  Wolf  was  unconscious 
of  his  danger,  for  the  savages  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  I  then  gave 
a  terrific  scream,  by  which  means  Mr.  Wolf  discovered  his  danger  and 
started  to  run  for  the  block-house.  Seven  or  eight  of  the  Indians  fired 
at  him,  but  the  only  injury  he  received  was  a  bullet  in  his  arm,  whidi 
broke  it.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  the  block-house. 
When  I  raised  the  alarm,  one  of  the  Indians  came  up  to  me  with  his 
tomahawk  as  though  about  to  take  my  life;  a  second  came  and  placed 
his  hand  before  my  mouth  and  told  me  to  hush,  when  a  third  came  with 
a  lifted  tomahawk  and  attempted  to  give  me  a  blow ;  hut  die  first  that 
came  raised  his  tomahawk  and  averted  the  blow,  and  claimed  me  as  his 
Kluaw. 

The  commi'^s  ir)',  with  his  waiter,  slept  in  the  store^house  near  the 
block-house.  And  upon  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  came  to  tlie 
door  toseeiriiat  was  the  matter,  and  beholding  the  danger  he  was  m, 
made  his  escape  to  the  block-house  ;  but  not  without  being  discovered 
by  the  Indians,  several  of  whom  fired  at  him,  and  one  of  the  bullets 
went  through  his  handkerchief,  which  was  tied  about  his  head,  and  took 
off  some  of  his  hair.  The  handkerchief,  with  several  buUst  l;olea  in  i^ 
he  afterwards  gave  to  me. 
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The  waiter,  on  coming  to  the  door,  \vns  met  by  the  Indians,  who  fired 
upon  him,  and  he  received  two  bullets  through  the  body  and  fell  dead 
by  the  door.  The  savages  then  set  up  one  of  their  tremendous  and 
terrifyiisg  yells,  and  pushed  forward  and  attempted  to  scalp  the  man 
they  had  killed;  but  they  were  prevented  from  executing;  their  diaboli- 
cal purpose  by  the  heavy  iire  which  was  kept  up  through  the  port  holei 
from  the  block-house. 

In  this  scene  of  horror  and  alarm  I  began  to  meditate  an  esc.ipe,  and 
for  that  purpose  I  attempted  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Indians  from 
me  and  to  fix  it  on  the  block-house,  and  fhought  if  I  could  succeed  in 
this  I  wouKl  retreat  to  a  subterranean  cave  with  which  I  was  acquainted, 
which  Wis  ill  the  run  near  w  .e  we  were.  For  this  purpose,  I  began 
to  converse  with  some  of  those  who  were  near  me  respecting  the 
strength  of  the  block-house,  the  number  of  men  in  it,  &c.,  and  being 
infonned  that  tliere  were  forty  men  thexCi  and  that  they  were  excellent 
marksmen,  the  savages  immediately  came  to  the  determination  to  retreat, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  ran  to  those  who  were  besieging  the  block- 
bouse  and  brought  them  away. 

They  then  began  to  flog  me  with  their  wiping  sticks,  and  to  order 
me  almig.  Thus  what  I  intended  as  the  means  of  my  escape,  was  the 
means  of  accelerating  my  departure  in  the  hands  of  the  savages.  But 
it  was  no  doubt  ordered  by  a  kind  Providence  for  the  preservation  of 
the  fort  and  the  inhabitants  in  it ;  for  when  the  savages  gave  up  the  at> 
tack  and  retreated,  some  of  the  men  in  the  fort  had  the  last  load  of 
ammunition  in  their  guns,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  procuring 
more,  for  it  was  all  fastened  up  in  the  store-house,  which  was  inaccessible. 

The  Indians,  when  they  had  flogged  me  away  with  them,  took  my 
oldest  boy,  a  la<i  about  five  years  of  age,  along  with  them,  for  he  was 
still  at  the  door  by  my  side.  My  middle  little  boy,  who  was  about 
three  years  of  age_,  had  by  this  time  obtained  a  situation  by  the  fire  in 
the  house,  and  was  crying  bitterly  to  me  not  to  go,  and  making  sore  com- 
plaints of  the  depredations  of  the  savages.  But  these  monsters  were 
not  willing  to  let  the  child  remain  behind  them;  they  took  him  by 
the  hand  to  drag  him  along  with  them,  but  he  was  so  very  unwilling  to 
go,  and  made  such  a  noise  by  crying,  that  they  took  him  up  by  his  feet 
and  diisiied  his  brains  out  against  tlie  threshold  of  the  door.  They  then 
Bcal|)ed  and  stabbed  him,  and  left  liiin  for  dead.  When  I  witncsse<l  this 
inhuman  butchery  of  my  own  cliild,  I  gave  a  most  indescribable  and  ter- 
rific scream,  and  felt  a  dimness  come  over  my  eyes,  next  to  blindness,  and 
my  senses  were  nearly  gone.  The  savages  then  gave  me  a  blow  across 
my  head  and  lace  and  brought  me  to  my  sight  and  recollection  again. 
Durmg  the  whole  of  this  agonizing  scene  I  kept  my  infant  in  my  arm^. 
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As  soon  as  the  murder  was  efTccted  they  marched  me  along  to  the 
top  of  the  bank,  about  forty  or  &i.\ty  rods,  and  there  they  stopped  and 
divided  the  plunder  which  they  had  taken  from  our  house,  and  belt  1 
ccnnted  their  number  and  found  them  to  be  thirty-two,  two  of  whom 
were  while  men  painted  as  Indians.  Several  of  tbe  Indians  could  speak 
English  wdL  I  knew  seveial  of  them  well,  having  seen  them  going 
up  and  down  the  Allegheny  river.  I  knew  two  of  them  to  be  from  the 
Seneca  tribe  of  Indians,  and  two  of  them  Munsees;  for  they  had  csUed 
at  the  shop  to  get  their  guns  repaired,  and  I  saw  them  there. 

We  went  from  this  place  atibut  forty  rods»  and  they  then  caught  my 
ancle,  John  Currie's  hoises,  and  two  of  them,  into  whose  custody  I  was 
pot,  started  with  nte  on  the  horses  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskimine- 
tas,  and  the  rest  of  them  went  off  towards  Puckety.  When  they  came  to 
the  bank  that  descended  towards  the  Allegheny  it  was  so  very  steep,  and 
there  appeared  so  much  danger  in  descending  it  on  horseback,  that  I 
threw  myself  off  the  hoxse,  in  opposition  to  the  will  and  command  of  the 
savages. 

My  horse  descended  without  falling,  but  the  one  on  which  the 
Indian  rode  who  had  my  little  boy,  in  descending,  fell  and  rolled  over 
repeatedly;  and  my  little  boy  fell  back  over  the  horse,  but  was  not 
materially  injured ;  he  was  taken  up  by  one  of  the  Indians,  and  we  got 
t<j  the  bank  of  the  river,  wlicrc  tliey  had  secreted  some  bark  canoes  under 
the  rocks,  opposite  the  island  that  lies  l)etwecn  tlie  Ki;>kiminetas  and 
Buflalo.  They  altcmjited,  in  vain,  to  make  t!ie  h  orses  take  the  river,  and 
had  to  leave  the  horses  behind  tliem,  and  took  us  in  one  of  tlie  canoes 
to  the  point  of  the  island  and  there  left  the  canoe. 

Here  I  beheld  another  hard  scene,  for  as  soon  as  we  landed  my 
little  boy,  who  was  still  mourning  au  l  IcUnenling  about  his  little 
brother,  and  who  complained  that  he  was  injured  by  the  fall  in 
descending  the  bank,  was  murdered.  One  of  the  Indians  ordered  me 
along,  probabfy  that  I  should  not  see  the  horrid  deed  about  to  be  per- 
petrated. The  other  then  took  his  tomahawk  from  his  side,  and  with 
this  instrument  of  death  killed  and  scalped  him.  When  I  beheld  this 
second  scene  of  inhuman  butchery  I  fell  to  the  ground  senseless,  with 
my  infant  in  my  arms,  it  being  under  and  its  little  hands  in  tlie  hair  of 
my  head.  How  long  I  remained  in  this  state  of  insensibility  I  know  not 

The  first  thing  I  remember  was  my  raising  my  head  from'the  ground 
and  feeling  myself  exceedingly  overcome  with  sleep.  I  cast  my  eyes 
around  and  saw  the  scalp  of  my  dear  little  boy,  fresh  bleeding  from  his 
head,  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  savages,  and  sunk  down  to  the  earth 
again  upon  my  infant  child.  The  first  thing  I  remember,  after  wituesi* 
Ing  this  spectacle  of  woe,  was  the  severe  blows  I  was  receiving  from 
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the  hands  of  the  savages,  tliough  at  that  time  I  was  unconscious  of  the 
injury  I  was  sustaining.  After  a  severe  castigation,  they  assisted  me  in 
getting  up,  and  sui)i)orted  me  when  up.  The  scalp  of  my  little  boy 
was  hid  from  my  view,  and  in  order  to  bring  me  to  my  senses  again 
they  took  me  back  to  the  river  and  led  me  in  knee-deep ;  this  had  its 
intended  effect.    But  **  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.'* 

We  now  proceeded  on  our  journey  by  crossing  the  island,  and 
coming  to  a  shallow  place  where  we  could  wade  out,  and  so  arrive  at 
the  Indian  side  of  the  country.  Here  they  pushed  me  in  the  river  be- 
fore them,  and  had  to  conduct  me  through  it.  The  water  was  up  to 
iny  breast,  but  I  suspended  my  child  above  the  water,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  savages,  got  safely  out.  Thence  we  rapidly  proceeded 
forward,  and  came  to  Big  BufTalo;  here  the  stream  was  very  rapid  and 
the  Indians  had  again  to  assist  me.  When  we  had  crossed  this  creek, 
we  made  a  straight  course  to  the  Connoquenessing  Creek,  the  very  place 
where  Butler,  Pa.,  now  stands;  and  thence  we  traveled  five  or  six  miles 
to  Little  Buffalo,  which  we  crossed. 

I  now  felt  weary  of  my  life,  and  hail  a  full  determination  to  make  the 
savages  kill  me,  thinking  that  death  would  be  exceedingly  welcome 
when  compared  to  the  fatigue,  cruelties  and  miseries  I  had  the  prospect 
of  enduring.  To  have  my  purpose  elTected  I  stood  still,  one  of  the 
savages  being  before  me,  and  the  other  walking  behind  me,  and  I 
took  from  off  my  shoulder  a  large  powder  horn  they  made  me  carry, 
in  addition  to  my  child,  who  was  one  year  and  four  days  old.  I  threw 
the  horn  on  the  ground,  closed  my  eyes,  and  expected  every  moment 
to  feel  the  deadly  tomahawk.  But  to  my  surprise  the  Indian  took  it  up, 
cursed  me  bitterly,  and  put  it  on  my  shoulder  again.  I  took  it  off  the 
second  time,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  again  closed  my  eyes, 
with  the  assurance  I  should  meet  death;  but  instead  of  this,  the  Indian 
again  took  up  the  horn,  and  with  an  indignant,  frightful  countenance, 
came  and  placed  it  on  again.  I  took  it  off  the  third  time,  and  was  de* 
termined  to  effect  it,  and,  therefore,  threw  it  as  far  as  I  was  able  from 
me,  over  the  rocks.  The  savage  immediately  went  after  it,  while  the 
one  who  had  claimed  me  as  his  squaw,  and  who  had  stood  and  witnessed 
the  transaction,  came  up  to  me  and  said:  "Well  done;  you  did  right 
and  are  a  gootl  squaw,  and  the  other  is  a  lazy  son  of  a  gun ;  he  may 
carry  it  himself." 

The  savages  now  changed  their  position,  and  the  one  who  claimed 
me  as  his  squaw,  went  behind.  This  movement,  I  believe,  was  to  pre- 
vent the  other  from  doing  me  any  injury;  and  we  went  on  till  we 
struck  the  Connoquenessing  at  the  Salt  Lick,  about  two  miles  above 
Butler,  where  was  an  Indian  camp,  where  we  arrived  a  little  before 
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dark,  having  no  refreshment  during  the  day.  The  camp  was  ma<1e  of 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  sloping,  and  covered  with  chestnut  bark, 
and  appeared  sufiiciently  long  for  fitty  men.  The  camp  appeared  to 
have  been  occupied  for  some  time  ;  it  was  very  much  trodden,  andlai^ge 
beaten  paths  went  out  from  it  in  ditferent  directions. 

That  night  they  took  me  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  camp,  up  a 
run,  into  a  large,  dark  bottom,  where  they'cut  the  bnish  in  a  thicket  and 
placed  a  blanket  on  the  ground  and  permittcil  me  to  sit  down  with  my 
child.  '1  liL-y  ihen  pinioned  m\  arms  back,  only  with  a  little  liberty,  so  that 
It  W.IS  with  difficulty  thai  i  managed  my  child.  Here,  in  this  dreary 
situation,  without  urc  or  rcfrcslunent,  having  an  infant  to  take  care  of, 
and  my  arms  bound  behind  me,  and  having  a  savage  on  each  sule  of  me, 
who  had  killed  two  of  my  dear  diildren  that  day,  I  had  to  pas  the  fiiat 
night  of  my  captivity. 

But  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  day  I  had  passed  had  so  coah 
pletely  exhausted  nature,  that  notwithstanding  my  unpleasant  situation, 
and  my  determination  to  escape,  if  possible,  I  insensibly  fell  asleep,  and 
repeatedly  dreamed  of  my  escape  and  safe  arrival  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
several  things  relating  to  the  town,  of  which  I  knew  nothing  at  the 
time;  but  found  to  be  true  when  I  arrived  there.  The  first  night  passed 
away  and  I  found  no  means  of  escape,  for  the  savages  kept  watch  the 
whole  of  the  night,  without  any  sleep. 

In  the  morning  one  of  them  lefl  us  to  watch  the  trail  we  had  come, 
to  see  if  any  white  people  were  pursuing  us.  During  the  absence  of  the 
Indian,  the  one  that  claimed  and  remained  with  me,  and  who  was  the 
murderer  of  my  last  boy,  took  from  his  bosom  his  scalp,  and  prepared 
a  hoop  and  stretched  the  scalp  upon  it.  Those  mothers  who  liave  not 
seen  the  like  done  to  one  of  the  scalps  of  their  own  children,  will  be  able 
to  form  but  faint  ideas  of  the  feelings  which  then  harrowed  up  my  soul. 
I  meditated  revenge  !  While  he  wa5  in  the  very  act  I  attempted  to  take 
his  tomahawk,  which  hung  by  his  side  and  reste<l  on  the  ground,  and 
had  nearly  succeeded,  and  was,  as  I  thought,  about  to  give  the  fatal  blow, 
when,  alas  I  I  was  detected. 

Tlie  savage  felt  me  at  his  tuinahawk  handle,  turned  upon  me,  cursed 
me  and  told  me  I  was  a  Yankee  ;  thus  insinuating  he  understood  my  in- 
iciition,  and  to  prevent  uic  from  doing  so  again,  faced  me.  My  excu-se  . 
to  him  for  handling  his  tomahawk  was,  that  my  child  wanted  to  play  with 
the  handle  of  it.  The  savage  who  went  upon  the  lookout  in  the  morn- 
ing came  back  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  had  discovered  no  pursuen. 
Then  the  one  who  had  been  guarding  me  went  out  on  the  same  errand. 
The  savage  who  was  now  my  guard  began  to  examine  me  sdxnit  the 
white  people,  the  strength  of  tlie  armies  going  against  the  Indians,  &c.| 
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and  boasted  largely  of  tl^eir  achievements  in  the  preceding  Fallf  at 
the  defeat  of  General  St.  Clair. 

He  then  examined  the  plunder  which  he  had  brought  frona  our 
house  the  day  before.  He  found  my  pocket  l)ouk  and  money  among 
his  plunder.  There  were  ten  dollars  in  silver  and  a  half  a  guinea  in  gold 
in  the  book.  During  this  day  they  gave  me  a  piece  of  dried  venison,  about 
the  bulk  of  an  egg,  and  a  piece  about  the  same  size  the  rlay  wc  were 
marching,  for  my  support  and  tliat  of  my  child;  but,  o.s  ing  to  tlic  blows 
I  had  received  from  them  on  the  jaws,  I  was  unable  to  eat  a  bit  of  it. 
I  broke  it  up  and  gave  it  to  the  child. 

The  savage  on  the  lookout  returned  about  dark.  This  eveningi  (Mod- 
da^i  the  33d,}  they  moved  me  to  another  station  in  the  same  valley,  and 
•ecnred  me  as  they  did  the  preceding  night.  Thus  I  found  myself  the 
second  night  between  two  Indians,  without  fire  or  refreshments  Dui^ 
ing  this  night  I  was  frequently  asleep,  notwithstanding  my  unpleasant 
ritoation,  and  as  often  dreamed  of  my  arrival  in  Pittsburgh. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  84th  a  flock  of  mocking  birds  and 
robins  hovered  over  us  as  we  lay  in  our  uncomfortable  bed ;  ^Dd  sang 
and  said,  at  least  to  my  imagination,  that  I  was  to  get  up  and  go  off. 
As  soon  as  day  broke,  one  of  the  Indians  went  off  again  to  watch  the 
trailt  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  he  who  was  left  to  take  care  of  me 
appeared  to  be  sleeping.  When  I  perceived  this  I  lay  still  and  1 1  gan 
to  snore,  as  though  asleep,  and  he  also  fell  asleep.  Then  I  concluded 
it  was  time  to  escape.  I  found  it  impossible  to  injure  him  for  my 
child  at  the  breast,  as  I  could  not  effect  anything  without  putting  the 
child  down,  and  then  it  would  cry  and  give  the  alarm  ;  so  I  contented 
myself  with  taking,  from  a  pillow-case  of  plunder  stolen  from  our 
house,  a  short  gown,  handkerchief  and  child's  frock,  and  80  made  my 
escape  ;  the  sun  then  being  about  half  an  hour  high. 

I  struck  the  Connoquenessing,  and  went  down  stream  until  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  over  rocks,  precipices,  thorns,  briers,  Szc, 
with  my  bare  feet  and  legs.  I  then  discovered  I  was  on  the  wrong 
course,  and  waited  till  the  North  star  appeared.  Marking  out  the 
direction  for  the  next  day,  1  collected  a  bed  of  leaves,  laid  down  and 
slept,  though  my  feet,  being  full  of  thorns,  began  to  be  exceeding  pain- 
ful, and  I  had  nothing  for  self  or  babe  to  eat.  The  next  morning  I 
started  early,  nothing  material  occurring.  Towards  evening  a  gentle 
rain  came  on,  and  I  began  to  prepare  my  leaf  bed,  setting  the  chikl 
down  the  while,  who  began  to  cry.  Fearful  of  the  consequences,  I  put 
him  to  the  breast  and  he  became  quiet.  I  then  listened  and  distinctly 
heard  footsteps.  The*  ground  over  which  I  had  traveled  was  toft  and 
biy  foot  traces  had  been  followed. 
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Greatly  alanned,  I  Icwked  about  for  a  place  of  safety,  and  provi- 
dentially discovered  a  large  tree  which  had  falleiii  into  the  top  ol 
vhich  I  crept.  The  darkness  greatly  assisted  me  and  prevented  detec- 
tion.  The  taxzigc  who  followed  me  had  heard  the  cry  of  the  child  and 
came  to  the  very  spot  where  it  had  cried,  and  there  he  Iialted,  |mt  down 
hii  gim,  and  was  at  this  time  so  near  that  I  heard  the  wiping  stick 
strike  against  his  gun  distinctly.  My  getting  in  under  the  tree  and 
sheltering  m}'self  from  the  rain,  and  pressing  my  boy  to  my  bosom,  got 
him  warm,  and,  most  providentially,  he  fell  asleep,  and  lay  very  sti'l 
during  that  time  of  extreme  danger.  All  was  still  and  quiet,  the  savage 
was  listening  to  hear  again  the  cry.  My  own  heart  was  the  only  thing 
I  feared,  and  tluit  1>eaf  so  loud  that  I  was  apprehensive  it  would  betray 
me.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  the  wonderful  effect  my  situa- 
tion produced  upon  n^y  whole  system. 

After  the  s,ivaL'e  ha<l  stood  and  listened  with  nearly  the  stillness  of 
death  for  two  lieurs,  ilie  sound  of  a  bell  and  a  cry  like  that  of  a  night 
owl,  signals  wliich  were  given  to  him  by  his  companions,  induced  him 
to  answer,  aud  after  he  had  given  a  most  horrid  yell,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  harrow  iij)  my  soul,  he  started  and  went  off  to  join  them. 
After  his  retreat,  I  concluded  it  unsafe  to  remain  there  till  morning. 

But  by  this  time  nature  was  so  nearly  exhausted  that  I  found  some 
difficulty  in  moving;  yet,  compelled  by  necessity,  I  threw  my  coat  about 
my  child  and  placed  the  end  between  my  teeth,  and  with  one  arm  and 
my  teeth  I  carried  him,  and  with  the  other  groped  my  way  between  the 
trees  and  traveled  on,  as  I  supposed,  a  mile  or  two,  and  there  sat  down 
at  the  root  of  a  tree  till  morning.  The  night  was  cold  and  wet,  and 
thus  terminated  the  fourth  day  and  night's  difficulties,  trials  and  dan- 
gezsl 

The  fifth  day,  wet,  exhausted,  hungry  and  wretched,  I  started  from 

my  resting  place  as  soon  as  I  could  see  my  way,  and  on  that  morning 
struck  the  head  waters  of  Pine  Creek,  which  falls  into  the  Allegheny 
about  four  miles  abuve  Pittsburgh ;  though  I  knew  not  then  what  wateis 
tliey  were;  I  crossed  them,  and  on  the  opp  site  bank  I  found  a  path, 
and  on  it  two  moccasin  tracks,  fresh  indented.  This  alarmed  me;  but 
as  they  were  before  ine,  and  traveling  in  the  same  direction  as  I  was,  I 
concluded  I  could  see  them  as  soon  as  they  could  see  me,  and,  there- 
fore, I  pressed  on  in  tiiat  path  for  abfiut  three  miles,  when  I  came  to 
where  aiKither  b'-anch  emp'.ied  into  tiie  creek,  where  was  a  hunter's 
camp,  where  the  two  men,  whose  tracks  1  had  before,  discovered  and 
followed,  had  breakfasted  and  left  the  fire  burning. 

I  bei  ime  mi^re  alarmed,  and  determined  to  leave  the  path.  I  then 
(;rot>&cd  a  ridge  towards  Squaw  Run,  and  came  upon  a  trail.    Here  i 
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•topped  and  meditated  what  to  do;  and  while  I  was  thus  musing,  I  saw 
three  deer  coming  towards  me  at  full  speed ;  they  turned  to  look  at 
their  pursuers;  I  looked,  too,  with  all  attention,  and  saw  the  flash  and 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun.  I  saw  some  dogs  start  after  them,  and  be- 
gan to  look  about  for  a  shelter,  and  immediately  made  for  a  large  log  to 
hide  myself.  Providentially,  I  did  not  go  clear  to  the  log;  for  as  I  put 
my  hand  to  the  ground,  to  raise  myself  so  that  I  might  see  who  and 
where  the  hunters  were,  I  saw  a  large  heap  of  rattlesnakes,  the  top  one 
being  very  large,  and  coiled  up  very  near  my  face,  and  qi^te  ready  to 
bite  me. 

1  again  left  my  course,  bearing  to  the  left,  and  came  upon  the  head 
waters  of  Squaw  Run,  and  kept  down  the  run  the  remainder  of  that  day. 
It  rained,  and  I  was  in  a  very  deplorable  situation ;  so  cold  and  shiver- 
ing were  my  limbs,  that  frequently,  in  opposition  to  all  my  struggles,  I 
gave  an  involuntary  groan.  I  suflered  intensely  from  hunger,  though 
my  ja>vs  were  so  far  recovered  that,  wherever  I  could,  I  procured  grape- 
vines, and  chewed  them  for  a  little  sustenance.  In  the  evening  I  came 
within  one  mile  of  the  Allegheny  river,  though  I  was  ignorant  of  it  at 
the  time ;  and  there,  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  through  a  most  tremendous 
rain,  I  took  up  my  fifth  night's  lodgings.  In  order  to  shelter  my  in- 
fant as  much  as  possible,  I  placed  him  in  my  lap,  and  then  leaned  my 
head  against  the  tree,  and  thus  let  the  rain  fall  upon  me. 

On  the  sixth  (that  was  the  Sabbath)  morning  from  my  captivity,  I 
found  myself  unable,  for  a  very  considerable  time,  to  raise  myself  from 
the  ground  ;  and  when  I  had  once  more,  by  hard  struggling,  got  myself 
upon  my  feet  and  started,  nature  was  so  nearly  exhausted  and  my  spirits 
were  so  completely  depressed,  that  my  progress  was  amazingly  slow  and 
discouraging.  In  this  almost  helpless  condition  I  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore I  came  to  a  path  where  there  had  been  cattle  traveling  ;  I  took  it, 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  lead  me  to  the  abode  of  some  white 
people,  and  in  about  a  mile  I  came  to  an  uninhabited  cabin,  and 
though  I  was  in  a  river  bottom,  yet  I  knew  not  where  I  was  nor  yet  on 
what  river  bank  I  had  come. 

Here  I  was  seized  with  feelings  of  despair,  went  to  the  threshold  of 
the  cabin  and  concluded  that  I  would  enter  and  lie  down  and  die,  since 
death  would  have  been  an  angel  of  mercy  to  me  in  such  a  miserable  sit- 
uation. Had  it  not  been  for  the  suiTerings  which  my  infant,  who  would 
survive  me  some  time,  must  endure,  I  would  have  carried  my  determi- 
nation into  execution.  Here  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  cow  bell,  which 
imparted  a  gleam  of  hope  to  my  desponding  mind.  I  followed  tlie 
sound  till  I  came  opposite  the  fort  at  the  Six  Mile  island,  where  I  Si\w 
fhrec  men  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
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My  feelings  then  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  I  called  t» 
them,  but  they  seemed  unwilling  to  risk  the  danger  of  coming  after  me 
and  asked  who  I  was.  I  told  them  and  they  requested  me  to  walk  op 
the  bank  awhile  that  they  might  see  if  Indians  were  making  a  decoy  of 
me,  but  I  replied  my  feet  were  so  sore  I  could  not  waJk.  Then  one  of 
them,  James  Closier,  got  into  a  canoe  to  fetch  me  over,  while  the  otha 
two  stood  with  cocked  rifles  ready  to  fire  on  the  Indians,  provided  they 
were  using  me  as  a  decoy.  When  Mr.  Closier  came  near  and  saw  my 
haggard  and  dejected  appearance,  he  exclaimed,  "  Who  in  the  name  of 
God  are  you?"  This  man  was  one  of  my  nearest  neighbon,  yet  ia 
six  days  I  was  so  much  altered  that  he  did  not  know  me,  either  by  my 
voice  or  countenance. 

Wlien  I  landed  on  the  inhabited  side  of  the  river,  the  people  from 
the  fort  came  running  out  to  see  rne.  They  took  the  child  from  me, 
and  now  tliat  I  felt  safe  from  all  danger,  I  found  myself  unable  to  move 
or  to  assist  myself  in  any  degree,  whereupon  the  people  took  me  and 
carried  me  out  of  the  boat  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Cortus. 

Now  that  I  felt  secure  from  the  c  rucltics  of  the  barbarians,  for  the 
first  time  sinre  my  captivity,  my  feelings  returned  in  all  their  poignancy 
and  the  tears  llowed  freely,  imparting  a  happiness  beyond  wi;at  I  ever 
experienced.  When  I  was  taken  into  the  house,  the  heat  of  the  fire  and 
the  smell  of  victuals,  of  both  of  which  1  had  so  long  been  deprived, 
causetl  me  to  faint.  Some  of  the  people  attemj)ted  lo  restore  me  and 
some  to  put  clothes  on  me,  but  their  kindness  would  have  killed  me  had 
it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Major  McCully,  who  then  commanded 
along  the  river.  When  he  understood  my  situation,  and  saw  the  prO" 
visions  they  were  preparing  for  me,  he  was  greatly  ahurmed;  ordered  me 
out  of  the  house,  away  from  the  heat  and  smell]  prohibited  me  taking 
anything  but  a  very  little  whey  of  buttermilk,  wlidch  he  administered 
with  his  own  hands.  Through  this  judicious  management,  I  was  mer- 
cifully restored  to  my  senses  and  gradually  to  health  and  strength. 

Two  of  the  females,  Sarah  Carter  and  Mary  Ann  Crocier,  then  began 
lo  take  out  the  thorns  from  my  feet  and  legs,  which  Mr,  Felix  Negley 
Stood  by  and  counted  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  though 
fbe>  rere  not  all  extracted  at  that  time,  for  the  next  evening,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, there  were  many  more  tviken  out.  The  flesh  was  mangled  dread* 
fully,  and  the  skir.  and  flesh  were  hanging  in  pieces  on  my  feet  and 
legs.  The  wounds  were  not  healed  for  a  considerable  time.  Some  of 
the  thorns  went  through  my  feet  and  came  out  at  the  top.  For  two 
weeks  T  was  unable  to  put  my  feet  to  the  ground  to  walk. 
The  next  murr.ing  a  young  man,  employed  by  the  magistrates 
of  Pittsburgh,  ^  came  for  mc  to  ^o  immediately  to  town  ^  |ive 
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in  my  deposition,  that  it  might  be  published  to  the  American 
people.  Some  of  the  men  carried  me  into  a  canoe,  and  when  'I 
arrived  I  gave  my  deposition.  As  the  intelligence  spread,  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  country  for  twenty  miles  around,  was  all  in  a  state  of  commo- 
tion. The  same  evening  my  husband  came  tj  see  me,  and  soon  after  1 
was  taken  back  to  Coe's  Station.  In  the  evening  I  gave  an  account  of 
the  murder  of  my  boy  on  the  island,  and  the  next  morning  a  scout 
went  out  and  found  the  body  and  buried  it,  nine  days  after  the 
murder. 


DESPERATE  ATTACK  ON  WIDOW  SCRAGGS*  CABINS. 

On  the  night  of  the  iith  of  April,  1787,  the  house  of  a  widow  by 
the  name  of  Scraggs,  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  became  the  scene 
of  a  thrilling  adventure.  She  occupied  what  is  generally  called  a 
double  cabin,  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  county,  one  room  of  which  was 
tenanted  by  the  old  lady  herself,  together  with  two  grown  sons  and  a 
widowed  daughter,  at  that  time  suckling  an  infant,  while  the  other  was 
occupied  by  two  unmarried  daughters,  from  si.xtccn  to  twenty  years  of 
age*,  together  with  a  little  girl  not  more  than  half  grown.  The  hour 
was  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  One  of  the  unmarried  daughters  was  still 
busily  engaged  at  the  loom,  but  the  other  members  of  the  family,  with 
the  exception  of  one  of  the  sons,  had  retired  to  rest. 

Some  symptoms  of  an  alarming  nature  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  young  man  for  an  hour  before  anything  of  a  decided  character  took 
place.  The  cry  of  owls  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  woods,  answering 
each  other  in  rather  an  unusual  manner.  The  horses,  which  were  enclosed 
as  usual,  in  a  pound  near  the  house,  were  more  than  commonly  exciied, 
and,  by  repeated  snorting  and  galloping,  announced  the  presence  of 
some  object  of  terror.  The  young  man  was  often  upon  the  point  of 
awakening  his  brother,  but  was  as  often  restrained  by  the  fear  of  in- 
curring ridicule  and  the  reproach  of  timidity,  at  that  time  an  unpardon- 
able blemish  in  the  character  of  a  Kentuckian.  At  length  hasty  stejia 
were  heard  in  the  yard,  and  quickly  afterwards  several  knocks  at  the 
door,  accompanied  by  the  usual  exclamation,  "who  keeps  house?"  in 
very  good  English.  The  young  man,  supposing,  from  the  language, 
that  some  benighted  settlers  were  at  the  door,  hastily  arose  and  was  ad- 
-vancing  to  withdraw  the  bar  which  secured  it,  when  his  mother,  who 
had  long  lived  upon  the  frontier  and  had  probably  detected  the 
Indian  tone  in  the  demand  for  admission,  sprang  out  of  bed  and 
ordered  her  son  nrK  to  admit  them,  declaring  tlut  they  were  Indians. 
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She  instantly  awakened  her  other  son,  and  the  two  young  nien, 
seizing  their  guns,  which  were  always  charged,  prepared  to  re|x;l  the 
-  enemy.  The  Indians,  findintr  it  impossiljle  to  enter  under  their  assumed 
chanu  crs,  began  to  thunder  at  tlie  door  with  great  violence,  but  a 
single  shot  from  a  loopliolc  compelled  thera  to  shift  the  attack  to  some 
leas  exposed  point;  and,  unfortunately,  they  discovered  the  door  of  the 
other  cabin,  which  contained  the  three  daughters.  The  rifles  of  the 
brothers  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  tliis  point,  and  by  means 
of  Kveral  rails,  taksa  from  the  yaid  fence,  the  door  was  forced  from 
its  hinges,  and  the  three  girls  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  savages.  One 
was  immediately  secured,  tnit  the  eldest  defended  herself  desperately 
with  m  knife  which  sihe  had  been  using  at  the  loom,  and  stabbed  one  of 
the  Indians  to  the  heart  before  she  was  tomahawked.  In  the  meantime 
the  little  girl,  who  had  been  overlooked  by  the  .enemy  in  their  eager^ 
ness  to  secure  the  others,  ran  out  into  the  yard,  and  might  have  effected 
her  escape  had  she  taken  advantage  of  the  darkness  and  fled,  but  instead 
of  that  the  terrified  little  creature  ran  around  the  house  wringing  her 
hands  and  crying  out  that  her  sisters  were  killed. 

The  brothers,  unwilling  to  hear  her  cries  without  risking  everything 
for  her  rescue,  rushed  to  the  door  and  were  preparing  to  sally  out  to  her 
assistance,  when  their  mother  threw  herself  before  them  and  calmly  de- 
clared that  the  child  must  be  abamloned  to  her  fate — that  the  sally  would 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  all  the  rest  without  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  little 
girl.  Just  then  the  child  uttered  a  loud  scream,  followed  by  a  faint 
moan,  and  all  was  again  silent.  Presently  the  crackling  of  flames  was 
heard,  accompanied  by  a  triumphant  yell  from  the  Indians,  ai-nouncing 
that  they  had  set  fire  to  that  division  of  the  h  dusc  whirli  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  daughters,  and  of  wliich  they  held  undisputed  possession. 

The  fire  was  quickly  communicated  to  the  rest  of  tlie  building,  anii  it 
became  necessary  to  abandon  it  or  perish  in  the  flames.  In  the  one  case, 
there  was  a  possilality  that  some  miyht  esca|)e;  in  the  other,  their  fate 
would  be  equally  certain  and  terribie.  Tlie  rapid  approach  of  the  flames 
cut  short  their  momentary  suspense.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
tlie  oild  lady,  supported  by  her  eldest  son,  attempted  to  cross  the  fence 
at  one  point,  while  the  daughter,  carrying  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  at* 
tended  by  the  younger  of  the  brothers,  ran  in  a  different  direction. 
The  blazing  roof  shed  a  light  over  the  yard  but  little  inferior  to  that  o^ 
day,  and  the  savages  were  distinctly  seen  awaiting  the  approach  of  their 
victims.  The  old  lady  was  permitted  to  reach  :he  stile  unmolested,  but,, 
in  the  act  of  crossing,  received  several  balls  in  her  breast  and  fell  dead. 
Her  son,  providentially,  remained  unhurt,  and,  by  extraordinary  agility, 
effected      escape.   The  other  party  succeeded  also  in  reaching  the 
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fence  unhurt,  but,  in  the  act  of  crossing,  were  vigorously  assailed  by 
BCveral  Indians,  who,  throwing  down  their  guns,  rushed  upon  them  with 
their  tomahawks.  The  young  man  defended  his  sister  gallantly,  firing 
upon  the  enemy  as  they  approached,  and  then  wielding  the  butt  of  his 
rifle  with  a  fury  that  drew  their  whole  attention  upon  himself,  and 
gave  his  sister  an  opportunity  of  effecting  her  escape.  He  quickly  fell, 
however,  under  the  tomahawk  of  his  enemies,  and  was  found,  at  day- 
light, scalped  and  mangled  in  a  shocking  manner.  Of  the  whole  family, 
consisting  of  eight  persons  when  the  attack  commenced,  only  three 
escaped.  Four  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  one  (the  second  daugh- 
ter) carried  off  as  a  prisoner. 

The  neighborhood  was  quickly  alarmed,  and  by  daylight  about  thirty 
Ten  were  assembled,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Edwards.  A  light 
snow  had  fallen  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  and  the  Indian  trail 
could  be  pursued  at  a  gallop.  It  led  directly  into  the  mountainous 
country  bordering  on  Licking,  and  afforded  e\i  lences  of  great  hurry 
and  precipitation  on  the  part  of  the  fugitives.  Unfortunately,  a  hound 
had  been  permitted  to  accompany  the  whites,  and  as  the  trail  became 
fresh  and  the  scent  warm,  she  followed  it  with  eagerness,  baying  loudly 
and  giving  the  alarm  to  the  Indians.  The  consequences  of  this  impru- 
dence were  soon  displayed.  The  enemy,  finding  the  pursuit  keen  and 
perceiving  that  the  strength  of  the  prisoner  began  to  fail,  sunk  their 
tomahawks  in  her  head  and  left  her,  still  warm  and  bleeding,  upon  the 
snow.  As  the  whites  came  up,  she  retained  strength  enough  to  wave 
her  hand  in  token  of  recognition,  and  appeared  desirous  of  giving  them 
some  information  with  regard  to  the  enemy,  but  her  strength  was  too 
far  gone.  Her  brother  sprang  from  his  horse  and  knelt  by  her  side, 
endeavoring  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  in  vain.  She  gave  him 
her  hand,  muttered  some  inarticulate  words,  and  expired  within  two 
minutes  after  the  arrival  of  the  party. 

The  pursuit  was  renewed  with  additional  ardor,  and  in  twenty  min- 
utes the  enemy  were  within  view.  They  had  taken  possession  of  a  steep, 
narrow  ridge,  and  seemed  desirous  of  magnifying  their  numbers  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whites,  as  they  ran  rapidly  from  tree  to  tree,  and  maintained 
A  Steady  yell  in  their  most  appalling  tones.  The  pursuers,  however, 
were  too  experienced  to  be  deceived  by  so  common  an  artifice,  and  be- 
ing satisfied  that  the  number  pf  the  enemy  must  be  inferior  to  their 
own,  they  dismounted,  tied  their  horses,  and  flanking  out  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enclose  the  enemy,  ascended  the  ridge  as  rapidly  as  was 
consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  shelter  of  their  persons.  The  firing 
quickly  commenced,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  they  discovered  that 
fifi/y  two  Indians  were  opposed  to  them.    They  had  voluntarily  sacrificed 
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themselves  for  the  safety  of  the  main  body,  and  had  succeeded  in  deli^ 

ing  pursuit  until  their  ("riends  could  reach  the  mountains.  One  of  them 
was  shot  (lead,  and  the  other  was  badly  wounded,  as  was  evident  fraia 
the  blood  upon  his  l^huiket,  as  well  as  that  which  filled  his  trarks  in  tlic 
snow  for  a  consi<lerable  distance.  The  pursuit  was  reconnnenceil,  and 
urged  keenly  until  night,  when  the  trail  entered  a  running  stream  and 
was  lost.  On  the  following  morning  the  snow  liad  melted,  and  every 
trace  of  the  enemy  was  obliterated.  This  affair  must  be  regarded  as 
highly  honorable  to  the  skill,  address  and  activity  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  self-devotion  of  the  rear  guard  is  a  lively  instance  of  tliat  magna- 
nimity of  which  they  arc  at  times  capable,  and  which  is  more  remark- 
able in  them  from  the  extreme  caution  and  tender  regard  for  their  ova 
lives,  which  utmlly  distingatshes  their  wanion. 


MRS.  MERRILL,  THE  TERRIBLE  "LOxNG  KNIFE  SQUAW.** 

During  the  Summer  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Merrill,  of  Nelson  county, 
Kentucky,  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  deifended  with  singular 
addxesB  and  good  fortune.  Merrill  was  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  a  dog 
about  midnight,  and  upon  opening  the  door,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  he  received  the  fire  of  six  or  seven  Indians, 
by  which  his  arm  and  thigh  were  both  broken.  He  sank  upon  the  flool 
and  called  upon  his  wife  to  shut  the  door.  This  had  scarcely  been  done 
when  it  was  violently  assailed  by  the  tonialiawks  of  the  enemy,  and  a 
large  breach  soon  effected.  Mrs.  Merrill,  however,  being  a  perfect  Am- 
azon, both  in  strength  and  courage,  guarded  it  with  an  axe,  and  suc- 
cesuvely  killed  or  badly  wounded  four  of  the  enemy  as  they  attempted 
to  force  their  way  iuio  the  cal)in.  The  Indians  then  ascended  the  roof 
and  attiMiiptcd  to  enter  by  way  of  the  chimney,  but  here,  airain,  they 
were  met  by  the  same  determined  eiieniy.  Mrs.  Merrill  seized  the  only 
feather  be<l  which  the  cabin  alTorded,  and  hastily  ripj  ing  it  open,  poured 
its  contents  upon  the  fire.  A  furious  blaze  and  stifling  smoke  ascended 
the  chimney,  and  quickly  brought  down  two  of  the  enemy,  who  lay 
for  a  few  monienls  at  the  mercy  of  the  lady.  Seizing  the  axe,  she  dis- 
patched them,  and  wiis  instantly  uucrwards  summoned  to  the  door, 
where  the  only  remaining  savage  now  appeared,  endeavoring  to  etfect 
an  entrance  while  Mrs.  Merrill  was  engaged  at  the  chimney.  He  soon 
received  a  gash  in  the  cheek  which  compelled  him,  with  a  loud  yell,  to 
relinquish  his  purpose  and  return  hastily  to  Chillicothe,  where,  fiom  the 
report  of  a  prisoner,  he  gave  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  fierccoes^ 
strength  and  courage  of  the  '*long  knife  squaw  1" 
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MRS.  WOODS  AND  THE  LAME  NEGRO. 

In  the  Summer  of  1792  a  gentleman  named  Woods,  imprudently  re- 
CDoved  from  the  neighborhood  of  a  station,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
stock,  settled  on  a  lonely  heath  near  Beargrass,  Ky.  One  morning  he 
left  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife,  a  daughter  not  yet  grown  and  a 
lame  negro  man,  and  rode  off  to  the  nearest  station,  not  expecting  to 
return  until  night.  Mrs.  Woods,  while  engaged  in  her  dairy,  was 
alarmed  at  seemg  several  Indians  rapidly  approaching  the  house.  She 
instantly  screamed  loudly  in  order  to  give  the  alarm,  and  ran  with  her 
utmost  speed,  in  order  to  reach  the  house  before  them.  In  this  she 
succeeded,  but  had  not  time  to  close  the  door  until  the  foremost  Indian 
had  forced  his  way  into  the  house.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  tlie  lame 
negro  grappled  him  and  attempted  to  throw  him  upon  the  floor,  but 
was  himself  hurled  to  the  ground  with  violence,  the  Indian  falling  upon 
him. 

Mrs.  Woods  was  too  busily  engaged  in  keeping  the  door  closed 
against  the  parly  without,  to  attend  to  the  combatants,  but  the  lame 
negro,  holding  the  Indian  in  his  arms,  called  to  the  young  girl  to  cut 
his  head  off  with  a  very  sharp  axe  which  lay  under  the  bed.  She  at- 
tempted to  obey,  but  struck  with  so  trembling  a  hand  that  the  blow  was 
ineffectual.  Repeating  her  efforts,  under  the  direction  of  the  negro, 
however,  she  at  length  wounded  the  Indian  so  badly,  that  the  negro  was 
enabled  to  arise  and  complete  the  execution.  Elated  with  success,  he 
then  called  to  his  mistress  and  told  her  to  suffer  another  Indian  to  enter 
and  they  would  kill  them  all  one  by  one.  While  deliberating  upon  this 
proposal,  however,  a  sharp  firing  was  heard  without,  and  the  Indians 
quickly  disappeared.  A  party  of  white  men  had  seen  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, and,  having  followed  them  cautiously,  had  now  interposed,  at  a 
very  critical  moment,  and  rescued  a  helpless  family  from  almost  certain 
destruction. 


FAl^nLY  OF  MRS.  DAVIESS  CAPTURED— A  RESCUE. 

Early  one  morning,  in  August  of  1782,  Samuel  Daviess,  a  settler  at 
Gilmer's  Lick,  Kentucky,  having  stepped  a  few  paces  from  his  cabin, 
was  suddenly  surprised  by  an  Indian  appearing  between  him  and  the 
door  with  an  uplifted  tomahawk,  almost  within  striking  distance;  and, 
in  a  moment  after,  he  perceived  that  four  other  Indians  had  just  entered 
hii  dwelling.    Being  entirely  unarmed,  he  made  for  an  adjacent  cora- 
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field,  closely  pursued  by  the  first  Indian.  He,  however,  eluded  the 
savage,  and  ran  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  nearest  station,  five  mikl 
distant,  and  raised  a  party  to  puisae  the  enemyi  whom  it  was  ascer> 
tained,  on  visiting,  the  cabin,  had  taken  off  the  whole  family  captive. 
After  going  a  few  miles  they  heard  the  barking  of  a  dog,  which  Ihev 
knew  was  the  ftmily  house  dog»  and  which  the  Indians,  for  precaution's 
sake,  were  undertaking  to  kill.  They  now  rushed  impetuously  forward, 
but  were  discovered  by  the  two  spies  in  the  rear,  who  ran  forward, 
knocked  down  the  oldest  boy,  and,  while  scalping  him,  wiexe  fired  at, 
but  without  effect.  Mis.  Daviess,  seeing  the  alarm  and  confusion, 
saved  herself  and  babe  by  jumping  into  a  sink  hole.  The  Indians  fled 
and  the  whole  fiunily  were  rescued.  So  soon  as  the  boy  had  risen  to 
his  feet,  the  first  words  be  spoke  were,  "Curse  that  Indian,  he  has  got 
my  scalp." 

Mrs.  Daviess  related  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Indians  h^d  acted:  A  few  minutes  after  her  husband  had  opened 
the  door  and  stepped  out  of  the  house,  four  Indians  rushed  in,  while 
the  fifth,  as  she  afterwards  found  out,  was  in  pursuit  of  her  husband. 
Herself  and  children  \vcre  in  bed  when  the  Indians  entered  the  house. 
One  of  the  Indians  immediately  made  signs,  by  which  she  understood 
him  to  inquire  how  far  it  was  to  the  next  house.  With  an  unusual 
presence  of  mind,  kuowinp;  how  imj^ortant  it  would  be  to  make  the 
distance  as  far  as  jiossible,  she  raised  both  her  hands,  first  counting  the 
fingers  of  one,  then  of  the  other — making  a  distance  of  eiglit  miles. 
Tiie  Indian  then  signed  to  her  that  she  must  rise:  she  inuncd lately  got 
up,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  tlress  herself,  commencetl  showing  the 
Indians  one  article  of  clothing  after  anotlier,  which  pleased  them  verj' 
much;  and  in  that  way  delayed  them  at  the  house  nearly  two  hours. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Indian  who  had  been  in  pursuit  of  her  husband 
returned,  with  his  hands  stained  with  pokeberries,  which  he  held  up, 
and  with  some  violent  gestures  and  waving  of  his  tomahawk,  attempted 
to  induce  the  belief  that  the  stain  on  his  hands  was  tlie  blood  of  her 
husband,  and  that  he  had  killed  him.  She  was  enabled  at  once  to  dis- 
oover  the  deception,  and  instead  of  producing  any  alarm  on  her  part, 
she  was  satisfied  that  her  husband  had  escaped  uninjured.  After  the 
savages  had  plundered  the  house  of  everything  that  they  could  conve- 
niently carry  off  with  them,  they  started,  taking  Mrs.  Daviess  and  her 
children,  seven  in  number,  as  prisoners  along  with  them.  Some  of  the 
children  were  too  young  to  travel  as  fast  as  the  Indians  wished,  and 
discovering,  as  she  belicveil,  their  intention  to  kill  such  of  them  as 
could  not  conveniently  travel,  she  made  the  two  oldest  boys  carry  them 
on  their  back. 
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Mrs.  Daviess  was  a  woman  of  cool,  deliberate  courage,  and  accu9< 
tomed  to  handle  the  gun  so  that  she  could  shoot  well,  as  many  of  tha 
women  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  those  days.  She  had  contem- 
plated, as  a  last  resort,  that  if  not  rescued  in  the  course  of  the  day,  when 
night  came  and  the  Indians  had  fallen  asleep,  she  would  rescue  herself 
and  children  by  killing  as  many  of  the  Indians  as  she  could — thinking 
that,  in  a  night  attack,  as  many  of  them  as  remained  would  most  prob- 
ably run  off.  Such  an  attempt  would  now  seem  a  species  of  madness ; 
but  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Daviess,  little  doubt  was 
entertained  that,  if  the  attempt  had  been  made,  it  would  have  proved 
successful. 

Kentucky,  in  its  early  days,  like  most  new  countries,  was  occasionally 
troubled  with  men  of  abandoned  chdracter,  who  lived  by  stealing  the 
property  of  others,  and,  after  committing  their  depredations,  retired  to 
.  their  hiding  places,  thereby  eluding  the  operation  of  the  law.  One  of 
these  marauders,  a  man  of  desperate  character,  who  had  committed  ex- 
tensive thefts  from  Mr.  Daviess,  as  well  as  from  his  neighbors,  was  pur- 
sued by  Daviess  and  a  party  whose  property  lie  had  taken,  in  order  to 
bring  him  to  justice.  While  the  party  were  in  pursuit,  the  suspected 
individual,  not  knowing  any  one  was  pursuing  him,  came  to  the  house 
of  Daviess,  armed  with  his  gun  and  tomahawk — no  person  being  at 
home  but  Mrs.  Daviess  and  her  children.  After  he  had  stepped  into 
the  house,  Mrs.  Daviess  asked  him  if  he  would  drink  sometliing,  and, 
having  set  a  bottle  of  whiskey  on  the  table,  requested  him  to  help  him- 
self. The  fellow,  not  suspecting  any  danger,  set  his  gun  up  by  the 
door,  and,  while  drinking,  Mrs.  Daviess  picked  up  his  gun,  and  placing 
•  herself  in  the  door,  had  the  gun  cocked  and  leveled  upon  him  by  the 
time  he  turned  round,  and  in  a  peremptory  manner  ordered  him  to  take 
a  seat  or  she  would  shoot  him.  Struck  with  terror  and  alarm,  he  asked 
what  he  had  doner  She  told  him  he  had  stolen  her  husband's  property, 
and  that  she  intended  to  take  care  of  him  herself.  In  that  condition 
she  held  him  a  prisoner  until  the  party  of  men  returned  and  took  hira 
into  their  possession. 

In  the  year  1 786,  about  twenty  young  persons  of  both  sexes  were  in 
a  field  pulling  flax,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fort  on  Green  river,  Kentucky, 
when  they  were  firetl  on  by  a  party  of  In<lians  in  ambush.  They  in- 
stantly retreated  towards, the  fort,  hotly  jjursued  by  the  savages.  Among 
them  were  two  married  women,  who  had  gone  out  to  make  them  a  visit, 
one  of  whom  had  taken  with  her  a  young  child  about  eighteen  months 
old.  The  older  of  the  two  nuthers,  recollecting  in  her  flight  that  the 
younger,  a  small  and  feeble  woman,  was  burtlened  with  her  child, 
turned  back  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  they  firing  and  j'cllin^  hideously, 
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look  the  child  from  its  mother,  and  ran  with  it  to  the  fort,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  During  the  chase  she  was  twice  shot  at  with 
rifles,  when  the  enemy  was  so  near  that  die  powder  burned  heryandooe 
•miw  passed  through  her  deeve,  but  she  escaped  oninjuitd. 


MURDER  OF  THE  TWO  MISSES  CROW. 

Next  to  tbe  Tush  murder,  perhaps  the  most  melancholf  oocnrrenos 
on  Wheeling  Creek  was  that  of  two  sisters — the  Misses  Crow,  which  oc* 
cumed  in  1 785.   The  parents  of  these  girls  lived  about  one  mile  above 

the  mouth  of  Dunkard,  or  lower  fork  of  the  creek.  According  to  the 
statement  of  a  third  sister,  who  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  horrid  trag- 
edy and  herself  almost  a  victim,  the  three  left  their  parents'  house  for 
an  evening  walk  along  the  deeply-shaded  banks  of  that  beautiful  stream. 
Their  walk  extended  over  a  mile  and  they  were  just  turning  back, 
when  suddenly  several  Indians  sprang  from  Ix^hind  a  ledge  of  rocks  and 
seized  all  three  of  the  sisters.  With  scarcely  a  moment's  interruption, 
the  Siiv.iges  led  the  captives  a  short  distance  up  a  small  bank  when  a 
halt  was  called  and  a  parley  took  place.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  In- 
dians were  in  favor  of  immediate  slaughter,  while  others  were  disposed 
to  carry  them  into  permanent  captivity. 

Unfortunate!)',  the  arm  of  mercy  was  powerless.  Without  a  moment's 
w.ini;  ::.  a  fier<  e-looking  savage  stej)ped  from  the  group,  with  elevated 
tunia'ii.iwk,  and  commenced  the  work  of  death.  This  Indian,  in  the 
language  of  the  surviving  sister,  "Began  to  tom.ihawk  one  of  my  sis- 
ters—Susan by  name.  Susan  dodged  her  head  to  one  side,  the  toma- 
hawk taking  effect  in  her  neck,  cutting  the  jugular  vein,  the  blood  gush- 
ing out  a  yard's  length.  The  Indian  who  held  her  hand  jumped  bade 
to  avoid  the  blood.  The  other  Indian  then  began  the  work  of  death 
on  my  sister  Mary. 

"  I  gave  a  sudden  jerk  and  got  loose  from  the  one  that  held  me  and 
ran  with  all  speed,  taking  up  a  steep  bank,  but  just  as  I  caught  hoki  of 
a  bush  to  help  myself  up,  the  Indian  fired  and  the  ball  passed  through 
the  clump  of  hair  on  my  head,  slightly  breaking  the  ddn.  I  gained  the 
top  in  safety,  the  Indian  taking  round  in  order  to  meet  me  as  I  would 
strike  the  path  that  led  homeward.  But  I  ran  right  from  home  and  hid 
myself  in  the  bushes  near  the  toj)  of  the  hill.  Presently  I  saw  an  In- 
dian passing  along  the  hill  below  me  ^  I  lay  Still  until  he  WKS  C«t 

light;  I  then  made  for  home." 
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in  the  other.  Both  families  were  eating  their  dinners,  when  in  stepped, 
before  the  astonished  mother  and  children,  a  huge  savage,  with  drawn 
knife  and  uplifted  tomali.iwk.  Conscious  of  his  security  with  the 
mother  and  children,  but  fearing  danger  from  Edward  Cunningham, 
wlio  had  bcen  him  enter,  the  savage  t^nickly  glanced  around  for  some 
means  of  escape  in  an  opposite  direction.  Edward  watched  the  move- 
ments of  the  savage  through  an  opening  in  the  wall. 

In  ^  other  house  was  a  similar  hole,  (made  to  introdiice  light,)  and 
through  it  the  Indian  fired,  shouting  the  yell  of  victory.  It  was 
answered  by  Edward,  who  had  seen  the  aim  of  the  savage  just  in  ttme 
to  escape--the  bark  fipom  the  log  dose  to  his  head  was  knocked  off  by 
the  Indian's  ball,  and  flew  In  his  &ce.  The  Indian,  seeing  that  he  had 
misRed  his  object,  and  observing  an  adze  in  the  room,  deliberately  com- 
menced cutting  an  aperture  in  the  back  wall,  through  which  he  might 
pasi  out  without  being  exposed, to  a  shot  from  the  other  building. 
'  Another  of  the  Indians  came  into  the  yard  just  after  the  firing  of  his 
companion,  but  observing  Edward's  gun  pointing  through  the  port 
hole,  endeavored  to  retreat  out  of  its  range.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
spring  the  fence,  a  ball  struck  him  and  he  fell  forward.  It  had,  how- 
ever,  only  fractured  his  thigli  bone,  and  he  was  yet  able  to  get  over  the 
fence  and  take  shelter  behind  a  quilt  suspended  on  it,  before  Edward 
could  again  load  his  gun.  Meantime  the  Indian  in  the  house  was  en- 
gaged in  cutting  a  hole  tlirough  tlie  wall,  during  wliich  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham made  no  attempt  to  get  out,  well  aware  that  it  would  only  draw 
upon  her  head  the  fnry  of  the  savan^e  ;  and  that  if  she  escaped  this  one, 
she  would  probably  1  c  killed  by  some  of  those  who  were  watching  out- 
side. She  knew,  too,  it  would  he  impossible  to  take  the  children  with 
her.  She  trusted  in  the  hope  tliat  the  one  inside  would  withdraw  with- 
out molesting  any  of  them. 

A  few  minutes  served  to  convince  her  of  the  hopeless  folly  of  tnisting 
to  an  Indian's  mercy.  When  the  opening  had  been  made  sufficiently 
large,  the  savage  raised  his  tomahawk,  sunk  it  deep  into  the  brain  of 
one  of  the  children,  and,  throwing  the  scarcely  lifeless  body  into  tie 
back  yard,  ordered  the  mother  to  follow  him.  There  was  no  altcrna- 
th«  but  death,  and  she  obeyed  his  order,  stepping  over  the  dead  body 
of  one  of  her  difldren,  with  an  infant  In  her  arms  and  two  otheis 
screaming  by  her  side. 

When  all  were  out,  he  scalped  the  murdered  hoy,  and,  setting  fire  to 
the  house,  retired  to  an  eminence,  where  two  of  the  savages  were  with 
their  wounded  companion — ^leaving  the  other  two  to  watch  the  opening 
of  Edward  Cunningham's  door,  when  the  burning  of  jthe  house  should 
foioe  the  fiunily  from  their  shelter.   They  were  disappointed*  in  tlicii 
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expectation  of  that  event  by  the  exertions  of  Cunningham  and  his  son. 
When  the  flame  from  the  one  house  communicated  to  the  roof  of  the 
otlier,  they  ascended  to  the  loft,  threw  off  the  loose  boards  which 
covered  it  and  extinguished  the  fire;  the  savages  shooting  at  them  all 
the  while  ;  their  balls  frequently  striking  close  by. 

Unable  to  force  out  the  family  of  Edward  Cunningham,  and  despair- 
ing of  doing  further  injury,  they  beat  a  speedy  retreat.  Before  leav- 
ing, however,  the  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Cunningham  was  toma- 
hawked and  scalped  in  the  presence  of  the  shuddering  mother.  Her 
little  daughter  was  served  the  same  way ;  but  to  make  the  scene  stili 
more  tragical,  her  head  was  dashed  against  a  tree  and  her  brains  scat- 
tered about.  The  mother,  during  the  whole  of  these  bloody  acts,  stood 
motionless  in  grief,  and  in  momentary  awe  of  meeting  a  similar  fate. 
But,  alas !  she  was  reserved  for  a  different,  and,  to  a  sensitive  woman,  a 
far  more  dreadful  fate.  With  her  helpless  babe,  she  was  led  from  this 
scene  of  carnage.  The  savages  carried  their  wounded  companion  upon 
a  litter.  Crossing  the  ridge  they  found  a  cave  near  Bingamon  Creek, 
in  which  they  secreted  themselves  until  after  night,  when  some  of  the 
party  returned  to  Edward  Cunningham's,  but  not  finding  any  one  at 
home,  fired  the  house  and  made  a  hasty  retreat  towards  their  own 
country. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  suffered  untold  mental  and  physical  agonies  during 
her  march  to  the  Indian  towns.  For  ten  days  her  only  nourishment 
was  the  head  of  a  wild  turkey  and  a  few  paw-paws.  After  a  long  ab- 
sence, she  was  returned  to  her  husband  through  the  intercession  of  Simon 
Girty,  who  first  said  she  would  be  better  there  than  at  home;  then  that 
his  saddle  bags  were  too  small  to  conceal  her,  but  who  finally  ransomed 
her  and  sent  her  home.  This  one  single  act  should  redeem  his  memory 
from  a  multitude  of  sins. 

After  the  savages  had  withdrawn,  Cunningham  went  with  his  family 
into  the  woods,  where  they  remained  all  night,  there  being  no  settlement 
nearer  than  ten  miles.  In  the  morning  the  alarm  was  given,  and  a 
company  of  men  soon  collected  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  When 
they  came  to  Cunningham's  they  found  both  houses  heaps  of  ashes. 
They  buried  the  bones  of  the  boy  who  was  murdered  in  the  house,  with 
the  bodies  of  his  brother  and  little  sister,  who  were  killed  in  the  field; 
but  so  cautiously  had  the  savages  conducted  their  retreat,  tliat  no  traces 
of  them  could  be  discovered  and  the  men  returned  to  their  homes. 

Subsequently,  a  second  party  started  in  pursuit  and  traced  them  to 
the  cave,  but  it  was  found  the  enemy  had  left  the  night  previous,  and 
all  hope  of  efiecting  a  successful  pursuit  was  given  over.  After  her  re- 
turn from  captivity,  Mrs.  Cunningham  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the 
46 
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•earch  on  the  fiist  day  tbe  Indiam  were  in  the  cave»  and  that  several 
times  the  whites  approached  so  near  that  she  could  distinctly  hear  tbek 
voices ;  the  savages  standing  with  their  guns  ready  to  fire  in  the  event 
of  being  discovered,  and  forcing  her  to  keep  the  infant  to  her  iMOi^ 
lest  its  cry  might  indicate  their  place  of  concealment. 


CAnrvmr  and  wanderings  of  mbs.  Frances  scott. 

Mr.  Scott,  a  citizen  of  Washington  county,  Virginia,  had  his  hoiise 
attacked  on  Wednesday  night,  June  zgth,  and  himself,  with  four 

children,  butchered  upun  the  s[)ot. 

Early  in  the  evening  a  considerable  body  of  Indians  passed  his  house 
and  encamped  within  a  couple  of  miles.  Hinist^lf  and  family  !\ad  re- 
tired, witli  tlie  exception  of  Mrs.  Scutt,  who  Wvis  in  the  ai  t  of  uiulrc^- 
ing  when  the  painted  savages  rusiicd  iii  and  cuminenced  the  wurk  of 
death. 

Mr.  Soott  being  awake,  jumped  up,  but  was  immediately  fired  at;  he 
forced  his  way  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy  and  got  out  of  the  door, 
but  felL  An  Indian  seized  Mrs.  Scott  and  ordered  her  to  a  particular 
spot  and  not  to  move.  Others  stabbed  and  cut  the  throats  of  the  three 
younger  children  in  their  bed,  and  afterwards  lilting  them  up,  dashed 
them  on  the  floor  near  the  mother ;  the  oldest,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eight 
years,  awoke,  escaped  out  of  bed,  ran  to  her  parent,  and,  with  the  most 
plaintive  accents,  cried,  **  O  mama  I  mama  1  save  me  1 "  The  mother, 
in  the  deepest  anguish  of  q^irit  and  with  a  flood  of  tears,  entreated  the 
savages  to  spare  her  child ;  but  with  a  brutal  fierceness  they  tomahawked 
and  scalped  her  in  the  mother's  arms. 

Adjacent  to  Mr.  Scott's  dwelling  house  another  family  lived.  »f  the 
name  of  Ball.  The  Indians  attacked  them  at  the  same  lime ;  but  the 
door  being  shut,  the  enemy  fired  into  the  house  through  an  opening  bc» 
tween  two  logs  and  killed  a  young  lad.  They  then  tried  to  force  the 
door,  but  a  surviving  brotiier  fired  through  and  drove  them  oflf.  The 
.-einaining  part  of  the  family  ran  out  of  the  house  and  escaped.  In 
Mr.  Scott's  house  were  lour  f;  >od  rilles,  well  loaded,  and  a  good  deal  of 
clothing  and  furniture  ;  part  of  wiiich  belonged  to  people  that  had  left 
it  on  their  way  to  Kentucky.  The  Indians,  being  thirteen  in  numlter, 
loaded  themselves  witii  the  pluntler,  then  speedily  made  off  and  contin- 
ued traveling  all  night.  Next  m  irnini;  their  ciiief  allotted  to  each  man 
his  share,  and  detached  nine  of  tlie  party  to  steal  horses  iroui  tiie  in- 
habitants on  Clinch  river. 
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The  eleventh  day  after  Mrs.  Scott's  captivity,  the  four  Indians  who 
had  her  in  charge  stopped  at  a  place  of  rendezvous  to  hunt.  Tliree 
went  out,  and  the  chief,  being  an  old  man,  was  left  to  tak-e  care  of  the 
prisoner,  who,  by  this  time,  expressed  a  willingness  to  proceed  to  the 
Indian  towns,  which  seemed  to  have  the  desired  e(rect  of  lessening  her 
keeper's  vigilance.  In  the  daytime,  as  the  old  man  was  graining  a 
deerskin,  the  captive,  pondering  on  her  situation  and  anxiously  look- 
ing for  an  oj)porlunity  to  make  her  escape,  took  the  resolution,  and  went 
to  the  Inilian  carelessly,  asked  liberty  to  go  a  small  distance  to  a  stream 
of  water  to  wash  the  blood  oft  her  apron,  that  had  remained  besmeared 
since  the  fatal  night  of  the  murder  of  her  little  daughter.  He  told  her, 
in  the  English  tongue,  **  Go  along  I  "  She  then  passed  by  him,  his 
fice  being  in  a  contrary  direction  from  that  she  was  going,  and  he  very 
busy. 

After  getting  to  the  water,  she  went  on  without  delay  towards  a  high, 
barren  mountain,  and  traveled  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  she  came 
down  into  the  valley  in  search  of  the  track  she  had  been  taken  along, 
hoping  thereby  to  find  the  way  back  without  risk  of  being  lost  and 
perishing  witii  hunger  in  uninhabited  parts.  That  night  she  made  her- 
self a  bed  with  leaves,  and  the  next  day  resumed  her  wanderings.  Thus 
did  that  poor  woman  continue  from  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week, 
wandering  in  the  trackless  wilderness.  Finally,  on  the  i  ith  of  August, 
she  reached  a  settlement  on  Clinch  river,  known  as  New  Garden. 

Mrs.  Scott  related,  that  during  her  wanilerings  from  the  loth  of  July 
to  the  nth  of  August,  she  had  no  other  subsistence  but  chewing  and 
swallowing  the  juice  of  young  cane,  sassafras,  and  some  plants  she  did 
not  know  the  name  of;  that,  on  her  journey,  she  saw  buiTalo,  elk,  deer 
and  frequently  bears  and  wolves,  not  one  of  which,  although  some 
passed  very  near,  offered  to  do  her  the  least  harm.  One  day  a  bear 
came  near  her,  with  a  young  fawn  in  his  mouth,  and,  on  discovering  her, 
he  droi)ped  his  prey  and  ran  o.T.  Hunger  prompted  her  to  try  and  eat 
the  flesh;  but,  on  reflection,  she  desisted,  thinking  that  the  bear  might 
return  and  devour  her ;  besides  she  had  an  aversion  to  raw  meat. 

Mrs.  Scott  long  continued  in  a  low  state  of  health,  and  remained  in- 
consolable at  the  loss  of  her  family,  particularly  bewailing  the  crudi 
death  of  her  little  daughter. 
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REBECCA  BOONE,  AND  HOW  DANIEL  WON  HEK. 

The  first  woman  wfio  went  to  Kentucky  was  Rebecca  Boone,  and  a 
•lost  noble,  heroic  and  excellent  wife  and  mother  she  was  in  everv  re- 
/ipct  t.  Here  is  the  way  Daniel  Boone  is  said  to  have  won  her.  It  wflB 
be  remembered  Boone's  father  lived  on  the  Yadkin,  N.  C. 

Daniel  was  once,  when  a  young  man,  out  on  a  "fire  hunt,"  with  what 
might  be  called  a  "boone  companion."  They  had  got  into  a  heavily- 
timbered  ])iccc  of  bottom,"  skirted  by  a  small  stream  which  bordered 
the  plantation  of  a  Mr.  Morgan  Bryan,  (a  very  respectable  farmer  and 
head  of  a  fairily,)  the  Imnters  friend  preceding  him  with  the  'Mire 
pan,"  when  all  at  once  Boone  (|uicily  gave  the  concerte<l  signal  to  stop— 
an  indication  tliat  he  luil  "shined  the  eyes"  of  a  deer.  Dismounting 
and  tying  his  horse,  he  then  crept  cautiously  forward— hk  rifle  at  a 
present^-behind  a  covert  of  liazel  and  plum  bashes,  and,  sure  emmghl 
there  again  were  the  two  bine,  liquid  ocbs  turned  full  upon  him. 

Boone  now  raised  his  hXal  rifle,  but  a  mysterious  something— only 
tender  lovers  can  say  what— arrested  his  arm  and  caused  his  hand  to 
tremble — ^when  off  qmng  the  startled  game  with  a  bound  and  a  rustle, 
and  the  ardent  young  hunter  in  hot  chase  after  it.  On  1  on  1  they  go; 
when,  lo  and  behold  t  a  fence  appears,  over  which  the  nunble  deer 
vaulted  in  a  strangely  human  sort  of  a  way,  while  Boone,  burdened 
with  his  rifle  and  hunting  gear,  clambered  after  as  best  he  could.  Another 
kind  and  differently  spelled  i/^rr  now  takes  possession  of  Boone's  fimcy, 
as  he  sees  Bryan's  house  in  the  distance.  "  I  will  chase  this  pet  deer 
to  its  covert,"  thinks  be,  and  so,  fighting  his  way  through  a  score  of 
snarling  and  scolding  hounds,  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  ad' 
mitted  and  welcomed  by  farmer  Bryan.  The  young  hunter,  panting 
from  his  recent  exertions,  had  scarce  time  to  throw  his  eves  about  in- 
qu-ri  igly,  before  a  boy  of  ten,  and  a  flushed  and  breathless  girl  of  six- 
teen, with  rudfiy  cheeks,  flaxen  hair  and  soft  blue  eyes,  rushed  into  tne 
room 

Oh,  father!  father!"  excitedly  cried  out  young  hopeful.  ''Sis  was 
down  to  the  creek  to  set  my  lines,  and  was  chased  by  a  'painter'  or 
something.  She's  too  skeared  to  tell."  The  painter  "  and  "deer" 
were  now  engaged  in  exchanging  glances,  and  apparently  the  eyes  of 
do/h  had  been  most  efleiiually  ''shined,"  for,  to  make  a  long  story 
rirart,  that  is  how  Rebecca  Bryan  became  Kebccca  Boone,  and  a  most 
excellent  wife  she  made. 
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"MAD  ANN  BAILEY,"  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

What  a  strange,  wild,  solitary  life  this  womin  led,  as  we  find  it  living 
in  border  chronicles  !  It  is  said  that  **  Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  woman 
scorned."  Neither  hath  it  any  like  a  woman  wronged  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  vengeance.  There  was  a  wild,  unnatural 
brightness  in  her  sharp,  gray  eyes,  and  a  mocking  jeer  in  her  loud, 
grating  laugh.  One  could  scarce  help  pitying  while  he  shuddered  to 
see  a  woman,  who  should  be  tender  and  affectionate,  cherished  and 
protected  by  the  love  of  friends  and  children  and  surrounded  with 
every  care  and  comfort,  so  thoroughly  unsexed;  roaming  alone  the 
vast  wilderness  solitudes  and  exposed  to  all  the  spiteful  elements.  She 
was  a  veritable  Meg  Merriles — a  thorough  gypsy  in  look,  habit  and 
vagabondage. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Hennis,  and  she  was  raised  at  Liverpool,  emi- 
grating to  America  with  her  husband,  Richard  Trotter,  who  was  a  vol- 
unteer in  Dunmore's  war  of  1774,  and  fell  fighting  at  the  bloody  Indian 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant.  From  the  period  of  his  death  she  became 
possessed  with  a  strange,  savage  spirit  of  revenge  against  the  Indians. 
She  was  somewhat  disordered  in  her  intellect ;  forsook  her  sewing  and 
spinning  and  commenced  practicing  with  the  rifle,  casting  the  toma- 
hawk, hunting  the  wild  game  of  the  forests,  and  riding  about  the  country 
to  every  muster  of  scouts  or  hunters.  She  even  discarded  female  at- 
tire, and  differed  little  in  appearance  from  the  ordinary  scout  of  the 
border.  The  rifle  was  her  constant  companion  ;  she  frequently  carried 
off  the  prizes  at  the  various  shooting  matches ;  spent  most  of  her  time 
scouring  the  woods,  with  no  companion  but  a  powerful  black  horse, 
which  she  called  Liverpool,  after  her  birthplace. 

She  was  much  esteemed  by  the  people  of  West  Virginia,  having  once 
performed  an  inestimable  service  for  the  beleaguered  garrison  of 
Charleston  Fort  by  riding  day  and  night,  amid  appalling  perils,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles  through  the  savage  wilds  and  unbroken 
forests  of  West  Virginia,  and  procuring  a  supply  of  powder  from  Camp 
Union  (now  Lewisburg).  With  a  led  horse  weighted  down  with  am- 
munition, she  resolutely  commenced  her  return ;  her  trail  followed  by 
packs  of  ravenous  wolves  or  still  more  dangerous  redskins,  sleeping  by 
night  amid  the  profound  solitudes  of  the  wilderness  and  on  spreads  ol 
boughs  raised  high  on  stakes  to  protect  her  from  venomous  snakes  or 
savage  beasts;  crossing  raging  torrents,  breasting  craggy  heights;  ever 
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ratchinj^  for  Indian  "sign,"  but  ever  avoiding  Inuian  attacks,  until  she 
heroically  delivered  her  powder  and  saved  the  fort.  She  afterwards 
took  her  place  among  the  men  in  defending  the  place,  and  used  to 
boast  that  she  had  fired  many  a  shot  at  her  foes. 

Stfange,  that  such  an  odd,  rugged,  intractable  character  should  efer» 
even  for  «  day,  allow  the  soft  passion  of  loye  to  usurp  the  place  of  het 
fierce  and  cruel  revenge!  Stranger  still,  that  any  mortal  man  could 
be  found  who  would  be  attracted  by  such  a  wild,  stormy,  riotous  spirit 
He  must  have  "  wooed  her  as  the  lion  wooes  his  bride,"  where  da 
mutual  caresses  and  encounteis  of  love  pass  amid  savage  roars  and 
growls  and  rude  buflfetings.  ^t  a  man  did  woo,  and  win  her,  too,  and 
his  name  it  was  Bailey,  and  so  she  became  Mrs.  Ann  Bailey. 

Whether  he  ever  "tamed  this  shrew*'  history  sayeth  not,  bat  we  read 
that  her  unquenchable  spirit  and  audacity,  in'spite  of  her  many  eccen- 
tricities, greatly  endeared  her  to  the  whole  border.  She  engaged  in  the 
hunt  of  deer,  bear  and  panther;  was,  during  the  Indian  troubles,  em- 
ployed as  fort  messenger,  and  afterwards — mounted  on  her  famed  black 
hunter — used  to  visit  many  of  the  chief  people  of  West  Virginia*  w 
turning  laden  down  with  giAs. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  DASHING  LOUISA  ST.  CLAIR. 

In  the  Winter  of  1 790,  the  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
General  Artluir  St.  Clair,  removed  his  family  from  his  plantation  at 
"Potts'  Grove,"  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  to  M.irictta,  O.  One  of 
his  daughters,  Louisa,  was  long  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  ladies  of  that  day.  In  strength  and  elasticity  oi 
frame,  blooming  health,  energy  and  fearlessness,  she  was  the  ideal  of  a 
soldier's  daughter,  extremely  fond  of  adventure  and  frolic,  and  ready 
to  draw  amusement  from  everything  around  her.  She  was  a  fine  eques* 
trian,  and  would  manage  the  most  spirited  horse  with  perfect  ease  and 
grace,  dadiing  at  full  gallop  through  the  open  woodland  surrounding 
the  **Ounpus  Martins,"  and  leaping  over  logs  or  any  obstacle  in  her 
way*  She  was  also  expert  in  slotting,  and  was  rivaled  by  few,  if  any, 
young  men  in  the  garrison,  in  the  speed,  dexterity  and  grace  of  move> 
ment  with  which  she  exercised  herself  in  this  accomplishment 

The  elegance  of  her  person,  and  her  neat,  well-fitting  dress,  wers 
riiown  to  great  advantage  in  her  rapid  gyrations  over  the  broad  sheet 
of  ioe  in  the  Muskingum,  which,  for  a  few  days  in  Winter,  ofiered  a  fins 
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field,  close  to  the  garrison,  for  this  healthful  sport ;  and  loud  were  the 
plaudits  from  young  and  old,  from  spectators  of  both  sexes,  called  forth 
by  the  performance  of  the  Governor's  daughter.  As  a  huntress  she  wa." 
equally  distinguished,  and  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  a  Diana,  in 
her  rambles  through  the  forest,  had  she  been  armed  with  a  bow  instead 
of  a  rifle,  of  which  latter  instrument  she  was  perfect  mistress,  loading 
and  firing  with  the  accuracy  of  a  backwoodsman,  killing  a  squirrel  on 
the  top  of  the  tallest  tree,  or  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  partridge  with 
wonderful  precision.  She  was  fond  of  roaming  through  the  woods, 
and  often  went  out  alone  into  the  forest  near  Marietta,  fearless  of  the 
savages  who  often  lurked  in  the  vicinity.  As  active  on  foot  as  on  horse- 
back, she  could  walk  several  miles  with  the  untiring  rapidity  of  a  prac- 
ticed ranger. 

Notwithstanding  her  possession  of  these  unfeminine  attainments, 
Miss  St.  Clair's  refined  manners  would  have  rendered  her  the  ornament 
of  any  drawing-room  circle;  she  was  beautiful  in  person,  and  had  an  in- 
tellect highly  cultivated,  having  received  a  carefully  finished  education, 
under  the  best  teachers  in  Philadelphia.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a 
vigorous  constitution  and  lively  animal  spirits,  her  powers,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  had  been  strengthened  by  such  athletic  exercises,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  which  she  had  been  encouraged  from  childhood  by  her  father.  He 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  camps,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
fetter  by  conventional  rules  his  daughter's  rare  spirit,  so  admirably  suited 
to  pioneer  times  and  manners,  however  like  an  Amazon  she  may  seem 
to  the  less  independent  critics  of  female  manners  at  the  present  day. 
After  the  Indian  \v:\  \  Miss  St.  Clair  returned  to  her  early  home  in  the 
romantic  glen^i  of  Ligouier  valley. 


MRS.  MASON  KILLS  ONE  AND  FRIGHTENS  A  SCORE. 

In  the  beginning  of  1794,  a  party  of  Indians  killed  George'  Mason, 
on  Flat  Creek,  twelve'  miles  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.  In  the  night  he 
heard  a  noise  in  his  stable,  and  stepped  out;  was  intercepted  before  he 
could  retuni,  by  the  savages,  and  fled,  but  was  fired  upon  and  wounded. 
He  reached  a  cave,  from  which  he  was  dragged  out  and  murdered,  and 
the  Indians  returned  to  the  house  to  dispatch  his  wife  and  children. 
Mrs.  Mason  heard  them  talking  as  they  approached,  and  hoped  her 
neighbors,  aroused  by  thj  firing,  had  come  to  her  assistance.  But 
perceiving  that  the  conversation  was  neither  in  English  nor  Gemian, 
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•he  knew  they  were  enemies.  She  had  that  very  morning  learned  how 
to  set  the  double  trigger  of  a  rifle.  Fortunately  the  children  were  not 
awakened,  and  she  took  care  not  to  disturb  thera.  She  had  shut  the 
door,  barred  it  with  benches  and  tables,  and  taking  down  her  husband  s 
well-charged  rifle,  placed  herself  directly  opposue  ihe  opening  which 
would  be  made  by  forcing  the  door.  Her  husband  came  not,  and  she 
was  but  too  well  convinced  he  had  been  slain.  She  was  alone  in  ditit- 
ness,  and  die  jelling  savages  were  pressing  on  fhe  house.  Pushing  with 
gieat  violence,  they  gradually  opened  the  door  wide  enough  to  attempt 
an  entnmce,  and  the  body  of  one  was  thrust  into  the  opening  and  filled 
it,  two  or  three  more  urging  him  forward.  Mrs.  Mason  set  Uie  trigger 
of  die  rifle,  put  the  mnzsle  near  the  body  of  the  foremost  and  fired. 
The  first  Indian  fell;  the  next  uttered  the  scream  of  mortal  agooy*  lbs 
intrepid  woman  observed  profound  silence,  and  the  savages  were  led  to 
believe  that  armed  men  were  in  the  house.  They  withdrew,  took  three 
horses  frOm  the  stable  and  set  it  on  fire.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  this  high-minded  woman  had  saved  herself  and  children  fipom  the 
attack  of  over  twenty  assailants. 


ESCAPE  OF  HANNAH  DENNIS— MRS.  CLENDENIN. 

In  1761  a  party  of  sixty  Shawnees  invaded  the  James  river,  Va. ,  set- 
tlements and  kiV.ed  many,  among  others  Joseph  Dennis  and  child,  and 
making  prisoner  liis  wife,  Hannah.  The  Indians  took  her  over  the 
mountains  and  through  the  forests  to  the  Chillicothe  towns  north  of  the 
( )hio.  There  she  seemed  to  conform  to  their  ways,  painted  and  dressed 
herself  and  lived  as  a  squaw.  Added  to  this,  she  gained  fanie  by  at- 
tending to  the  sick,  both  as  a  nurse  anil  a  })!iyiician ;  and  became  so 
celebrated  for  her  cures  as  to  obtain  from  tliat  superstitious  people  the 
reputation  of  being  a  necromancer,  and  the  honor  paid  to  a  person  sup- 
posed to  have  power  with  the  Great  Spirit 

In  1763  she  left  them,  under  the  pretext  of  obtaining  medicinal  hetts, 
IS  she  had  often  done  before.  Not  returning  at  night,  her  object  w» 
nspected  and  she  was  pursued.  To  avoid  leaving  traces  of  her  path, 
she  crossed  the  Scioto  three  times,  and  was  making  her  fourth  crossiDg^ 
forty  miles  below  the  towns,  when  she  was  discovered  and  fired  upon 
without  effect  But  in  the  speed  of  her  flight,  she  wounded  her  foot 
with  a  sharp  stone,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  The  Indians  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  were  just  behind  her.  She  eluded  their  pursuit 
by  hiding  in  a  hollow  sycamore  log.  They  fi«quently  stepped  on  the 
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log  that  concealed  her,  and  encamped  near  it  for  the  night.  Next 
morning  they  proceeded  in  their  pursuit  of  her;  and  she  started  in  an- 
other direction  as  fast  as  her  lameness  would  permit,  but  was  obliged  to 
renuin  near  that  place  three  days.  She  then  set  olT  for  the  Ohio,  over 
which  she  rafted  herself,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  on  a  drift 
log;  traveling  only  by  night,  through  fear  of  discovery,  and  subsisting 
only  on  roots,  wild  fruits  and  the  river  shell-fish,  she  reached  the 
Green  Briar,  having  passed  forests,  rivers  and  mountains  for  more  than 
three  hundred  miles.  Here  she  sank  down  exhausted  and  resigned 
herself  to  die,  when,  providentially,  she  was  discovereti  by  some  of  the 
people  of  tliat  settlement,  and  hospitably  treated  at  one  of  their  habi* 
tations. 

The  settlement  was  made  to  suffer  severely  for  this  hospitable  act. 
A  party  of  fifty  or  sixty  Shawnees,  coming  under  the  garb  of  friend- 
ship, suddenly  fell  upon  the  men,  butchering  every  one  of  them,  and 
made  captives  of  the  women  and  children.  They  next  visited  the  Lev- 
els, where  Archibald  Clendenin  had  erected  a  rude  block-house,  and 
where  were  gathered  quite  a  number  of  families — and  were  here  again 
entertained  with  hospitality.  Mr.  Clendenin  had  just  brought  in  three 
fine  elk,  upon  which  the  savages  feasted  sumptuously.  One  of  the  in- 
mates was  a  decrepid  old  woman,  with  an  ulcerated  limb;  she  undressed 
the  member,  and  asked  an  Indian  if  he  could  cure  it.  **Yes,"  he  re- 
plied, and  immediately  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  her  head.  This  was  the 
signal,  and  instantly  every  man  in  the  house  was  put  to  death. 

The  cries  of  the  women  and  children  alarmed  a  man  in  the  yard,  who 
escaped  and  reported  the  circumstances  to  the  settlement  at  Jackson's 
nver.  The  people  were  loth  to  believe  him,  but  were  soon  convinced, 
for  the  savages  appeared,  and  many  of  the  flying  families  were  mas- 
sacred without  mercy.  The  prisoners  were  then  marched  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  Ohio.  Mrs.  Clendenin  proved  herself  in  that  trying 
moment  a  woman  fit  to  be  one  of  the  mothers  of  the  West.  Indignant 
at  the  treachery  and  cowardly  conduct  of  the  wretches,  she  did  not  fail 
to  abuse  them  from  the  chief  down,  in  the  most  unmeasured  manner. 
The  savages,  to  intimidate  her,  would  flap  the  bloody  scalp  of  her  dead 
husband  against  her  face,  and  significantly  twirl  their  tomahawks  above 
her  head,  buL  "till  the  courageous  woman  talked  to  them  like  one  who 
felt  her  injuries  and  resolved  to  express  the  feeling.  On  the  day  after 
her  captivity,  she  had  an  opportunity  to  escape,  and  giving  her  infant 
to  a  woman,  slipped  unobserved  into  a  thicket.  The  child  soon  begin- 
ning to  cry,  one  of  the  Indians  inquired  concerning  the  mother;  but 
getting  no  satisfactory  reply,  swore  he  would  "bring  the  cow  to  the 
calf,"  and  taking  the  infant  by  the  heels  dashed  o»t  its  brains  agaiost  a 
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Ifec.  Mrs.  Clcnclenin  returned  to  her  desolate  home,  and  secured  the 
remains  of  her  husband  from  the  rapacious  Jan's  of  the  wild  animals 
with  which  the  woods  abounded.  It  is  stated  that  a  black  woman,  in 
e?  i]Mng  from  Clentlenin's  house,  killed  her  owu  child  to  preveot  iti 
cries  attracting  the  attention  of  the  savages. 


BIRS.  CUNNINGHAM  ATTACKS  TWO  SAVAGE& 

Early  in  17  78  an  attack  was  made  on  a  block-house  in  the  country 
of  the  Upper  Monongahcla.  The  children  allowed  to  play  outside  dis- 
covered Indians  and,  running  in,  gave  the  aiaim.  John  Murphy 
stti'j)ed  to  the  (k)or,  when  one  of  llic  Indians,  turning  the  corner  of  the 
house,  iired  at  hini.  The  ball  took  effect  ami  Murphy  fell  into  the 
house.  The  Intlian  springing  in,  was  grappled  by  IIarl)crt,  and  thrown 
on  the  floor.  A  shot  from  without  wounded  Harbert,  yet  he  continued 
to  maintain  hit  advantage  over  the  prostrate  savage,  striking  him  as 
effectually  as  he  could  with  his  tomahawk,  when  another  gun  was  fired 
from  without,  the  ball  passing  through  his  head.  His  antagonist  then 
slipped  out  at  the  door,  badly  wounded  in  the  encounter. 

Just  after  the  first  Indian  entered,  an  active  young  warrior,  holding  a 
tomahawk  with  a  long  spike  at  the  end,  came  in.  Edward  Cunning- 
ham uistantly  drew  up  his  gun,  but  it  flashed,  and  they  closed  in  doubt- 
ful  strife.  Both  were  active  and  athletic;  each  put  forth  his  strength 
and  strained  every  nerve  to  gain  the  ascendency.  For  a  while  the  issue 
seemed  doubtful.  At  length,  by  great  exertion,  Cunningham  wrenched 
the  tomahawk  from  the  hand  of  the  Indian,  and  buried  the  qiike  end  to 
the  handle  in  his  back.  Mrs.  Cunningham  closed  the  contest.  Seeing 
her  husband  struggling  with  the  savage,  she  struck  at  him  with  an  axe. 
The  edge  wounding  his  face  severely,  he  loosened  his  hold  and  made 
his  way  out  of  the  house.  The  third  Indian  who  had  entered  before 
the  door  was  close  l,  [  -vscnted  an  appearance  almost  as  frightful  as  the 
object  he  hail  in  view.  He  wore  a  cap  ma  le  of  the  unshorn  front  of  a 
buffalo,  wiih  lite  ears  and  liorns  still  at».arhe>!,  and  hangi  )g  loosely  about 
his  head.  On  entering  tlie  room  this  liislcoiis  monster  aimed  a  blow 
with  his  tomahawk  at  Miss  Recce,  whi<  h  iittTicted  a  severe  wound  on 
her  hand.  The  motlier,  s  ^  i:;;;  tlie  ui)Ij;"icJ  wvmjiuu  abrmt  to  descend  on 
her  daughler,  st  ■.  1  tl.e  nuii^ier  by  the  horns;  but  his  false  head  coming 
olT,  she  did  not  succeed  in  changinL;  the  direction  of  the  weapon.  The 
(atiter  tlien  caught  hold  of  him;  but,  far  inferior  in  strength,  he  v^^n 
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thrown  on  the  floor,  and  would  have  been  killed,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Cunningham,  who,  having  cleared  the  house  of  one  Indian, 
wheeled  and  struck  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  the  other.  During 
all  this  time  the  door  was  kept  secure  by  the  women.  The  Indiana 
from  without  endeavored  several  times  to  force  it,  and  would  at  one 
time  have  succeeded;  but,  just  as  it  was  yielding,  the  Indian  who  liad 
been  wounded  by  Cunningham  and  his  wife,  squeezed  out,  causing  a 
momentary  relaxation  of  their  efforts,  and  enabling  the  women  again  to 
close  it. 

On  the  nth  of  April  some  Indians  visited  the  house  of  William  Mor- 
gan, on  Dunker's  Bottom.  Tiiey  killed  his  mother  and  two  or  three 
others,  and  took  ths  wife  and  her  child  prisoners.  On  their  way  home, 
coming  near  Prickett's  Fort,  they  bound  Mrs.  Morgan  to  a  bush,  and 
went  in  quest  of  a  horse  for  her  to  ride,  leaving  tlie  child  with  her. 
She  succeeded  in  untying,  with  her  teeth,  the  bands  which  confined 
her,  and  wandered  all  that  day  and  part  of  the  next,  before  she  came 
within  sight  of  the  fort.  Here  she  was  kindly  treated  and  in  a  few 
days  sent  home.  ' 


HEROIC  DEFENCE  BY  THE  TWO  WIDOWS  COOfC 

In  1791  two  brothers,  Jesse  and  Hosea  Cook,  and  others,  formed  a 
settlement  on  the  Elk  Horn,  at  Innes'  Bottom.  In  April,  '92,  an  attack 
by  about  a  hundred  savages  was  made,  and  first  upon  the  Cooks,  wl.o 
were  out  shearing  sheep.  The  elder  fell  dead  at  once,  but  the  younger 
reached  his  cabin  and  then  expired.  The  two  newly-made  widows  in- 
stantly secured  the  strong  door.  With  them  were  three  children — two 
white  and  one  black.  The  savages  shot  at  the  door,  but  their  balls 
failed  to  penetrate.  They  then  tried  to  cut  it  down,  but  with  no  better 
success. 

There  was  a  rifle  in  the  house,  but  no  balls  could  be  found.  One  of 
the  women,  in  this  extremity,  found  one  ball,  and  placing  it  in  her 
teeth,  such  was  her  excitement,  actually  bit  it  in  two.  With  one  half 
she  instantly  loaded  her  rifle.  Peering  cautiously  through  a  crevice,  she 
observed  one  savage  seated  on  a  log  at  a  little  distance  ofl"  and  fearing 
nothing.  Taking  quick  aim  she  fired,  when  the  astounded  savage  gave 
a  loud  yell,  bounded  into  the  air,  and  fell  dead  in  his  tracks.  The  in- 
furiated savages  now  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  and  there 
kindled  a  fire.  The  flames  began  to  crackle,  but  the  rcsohition  of  l}\e 
heroic  fc;nales  below  was  equal  to  the  occasion.    One  instantly 
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dimbed  lo  tiie  loft,  and  the  other  handing  her  water,  the  fire  waa  fOl 
oat.  Again  and  again  was  the  roof  fired.  The  water  failing,  the  un- 
daunted women  broke  eggs  and  threw  the  contents  on  the  fire.  The 
next  recourse  was  the  bloody  waistcoat  of  the  dead  husband.  Nat 
enough !  and  now  they  used  the  contents  of  the  chamber  bucket,  and 
at  last  quenched  the  flames.  The  savages  then  becoming  frightened, 
descended. 

Meanwhile  a  young  man  named  McAndre  had  ridden  off  to  give  the 
alarm,  and  some  of  the  Tn<lians  climbed  neighboring  trees  and  kepi  a 
sharp  lookout.  One  ot  them  from  thence  fired  a  ball  into  the  cabin 
loft,  which  cut  off  a  hank  of  yarn  near  Mrs.  Cook's  head,  but  that  was 
all.  A  body  of  seventy-five  hunters  soon  collected  and  made  pursuit, 
but  the  main  body  of  marauders  had  cros'^ed  the  Ohio.  The  rest 
lingered  and  were  attacked.  The  whites  fired  and  the  himlmost  sa\'age 
fell  mortally  wounded,  but  on  one  of  the  whites  rushing  his  horse 
through  the  tall  gr.tss  to  the  spot,  the  dying  Indian  raised  his  rifle  and 
shot  him  through  the  heart.  He  then  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  wai 
attempting  to  reach  the  nearest  tbickett  when  he  fell  dead,  pierced  wiHi 
twenty  balls. 


•'THAT  S  JOHN'S  GUN  1"— A  WIDOW  WON  AT  LAST, 

At  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Blue  Lidcs  there  were  a  few  reported 
slain  who  had  been  captured,  and,  after  running  the  gauntlet,  had  been 
allowed  to  live.  Amoug  them  was  a  certain  husband,  who,  with  eleven 
other  captives,  had  been  painted  black  as  a  signal  of  death.  Hie  whole 
twelve  were  stripi>ed  and  placed  on  a  log,  the  husband  being  at  one  ea- 
tremity.  The  cruel  savages  now  slaughtered  eleven,  one  by  one,  bat 
wl  icn  they  came  to  this  one,  though  they  drew  their  knives  and  toroa* 
hawks  over  him  ready  to  strike,  they  paused  and  had  an  animated  pow- 
wow, ending  in  sparing  his  life — why  he  never  could  find  out. 

For  over  a  year  his  wife  awaited  his  return,  hopeful  against  all  argU' 
tnents  to  the  contrary.  She  almost  give  up  at  last,  but,  wooed  by 
anotiicr,  slie  postponed  the  day  from  time  to  time,  derl.iring  she  could 
not  shake  off  the  belief  tliat  her  husband  would  vet  come  back.  Her 
friends  reasoned  on  her  folly  ;  she  reluctantly  yielded,  and  the  nuptial 
day  was  fixed.  But,  just  before  it  dawned,  the  crack  of  a  familiar  rifle 
was  heard  near  her  lonely  cabin.  At  the  welcome  sound  she  leaped  out 
like  a  hberated  fawn,  ejaculating  as  she  sprang,  ♦*  That's  Jolm's  gun  I 
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Thai's  John's  gun  !  "  It  was  John's  gun,  sure  enough,  and  in  an  in- 
stant slie  was  again  in  her  beloved  husband's  arms.  Nine  years  later, 
however,  that  same  husband  did  really  fall  at  St.  Clair's  defeat,  and  the 
■ame  persevering  lover  renewed  his  suit  and  at  last  won  the  widow. 


RUTH  SEVIER  MARRIES  A  SHAWNEE  CHIEF. 

Ruth  Sparks  was  a  famous  character  on  the  Tennessee  border.  She 
was  the  second  daughter  of  General  Sevier  and  the  famous  Catharine 
Sherrill.  She  was  a  girl  of  uncommon  nerve  and  spirit.  Without  any 
regular  schooling,  slie  made  rapid  progress,  having  been  gifted  by  na- 
ture with  an  active  mind,  a  ready  apprehension  and  great  strength  ol 
purpose.  • 

She  was  a  great  friend  to  the  Indians,  and  learned  not  only  the  names 
of  the  chiefs  but  many  of  the  warriors.  She  learned  all  she  could  from 
them  of  manners  of  living  and  domestic  customs.  Her  father  had  been 
very  kind  to  thirty  of  their  race  who  had  been  taken  and  kept  liberally 
by  hira.  Ten  of  these  had  remained  for  three  years  at  Sevier's  resi- 
dence. Ruth  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  of  them.  They  taught  her 
their  language,  and  when  they  went  back  to  their  tribe  were  never 
tired  of  sounding  her  praises,  predicting  that  "Chuckas  Ruth  make 
chief's  wife  some  day,"  a  prediction  tliat  was  soon  after  amply  verified. 

Many  instances  are  given  of  Ruth's  spirit  and  courage.  Once  she 
gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  tories  in  time  enough  for  her  mother  to 
have  the  most  valuable  of  her  efTccts  removed  to  an  old  lime  kiln.  On 
another  occasion,  while  bathing  in  the  stream  with  some  Indian  girls, 
she  saw  enemies  lurking  near  the  banks  and  gave  timely  warning.  Once, 
when  crossing  the  same  stream  with  an  Indian  girl,  she  was  nearly 
drowned,  and  was  rescued  by  two  of  the  Cherokee  captives  above  allu- 
detl  to.  She  had  learned  in  childhood  to  shoot  well  with  a  rifle,  and 
was  a  far  better  shot  tlian  many  of  the  hunters. 

Among  some  children  that  were  captured  in  Kentucky  and  carried  to 
the  Indian  towns  on  the  Scioto  was  a  boy  of  about  four.  He  was 
adopted  by  a  head  chief  of  the  Shawnees,  who  had  two  sons  of  about 
the  same  age — the  famous  Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet. 
ITie  boy  was  called  in  adoption  Siiawtuhte — a  name  changed  after  re- 
lease to  Richard  Sparks.  Shawtunte  remained  with  the  Indians  until 
he  was  sixteen,  becoming  a  thorough  Indian.  Some  time  before  Wayne's 
victories  he  was  exclianged  and  procee<lcd  to  Kentucky,  and  thence  to 
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ne  «.ettk'nients  on  the  H*)!ston  and  Nolachucka.  He  soon  manage'^  to 
'  m.-.'<o  t'lc  jrc^iiaintance  of  Genera)  Sevier,  o  w.ts  deeply  interestcl 
ill  1  history,  and  learned  >U1  lie  could  al>out  the  northern  Indians  and 
his  various  adventures.  His  "moving  accidents  by  fiood  and  fieUI.'* 
"'Hiese  things  to  hear  would  Jtuih  seriously  incline,"  and  oonceireil 
quite  an  interest  for  the  young  chief. 

General  Sevier  exerted  his  influence  to  procure  an  appointment  for 
Shawtmite,  and  he  soon  obtained  a  Captain's  commission  and  did  ser* 
vice  as  a  scout.  He  stood  high  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  All  this 
ended  by  his  becoming  deeply  enamored  of  Ruth;  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  for  in  symmetry  of  form  and  grace  of  attitude  she  was  un> 
rivaled.  It  was  said  of  her,  that  <*she  never  was  the  least  awkward. 
She  never  sat,  stood  or  walked  but  with  a  native  ease  and  grace  that 
was  perfect,  and  she  was  always  a  figure  for  a  painter."  She  had  regu- 
lar features,  fair  cv)inplexion,  laughing  blue  eyes  and  an  expressive 
mout  ii.    She  u-as,  Itcsides,  frank,  cheerful,  sociable  and  a  good  talker. 

Ruth  returned  the  attachment,  and  the  marriage  came  oiT,  Richard 
not  then  knowing  how  to  read  or  write.  His  charming  bride  l^rame 
his  tearlier,  and  he  soon  made  rapid  progress.  He  w;ls  soon  pro:, k. ted 
to  a  Colonelcy  in  the  United  .States  Army,  and,  in  1801-2,  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Pickering,  now  Memphis.  When  Louisiana  was  purchased, 
Colonel  Sparks  took  his  regiment  to  New  Orleans,  his  wife  acting  as  his 
secretary,  keeping  his  accounts,  writing  his  reports,  <!tc.  During  her 
residence  there,  some  of  tlie  Clioctaws — who  knew  her  a  ul  had  heard 
of  Shawiunte's  history — ralK-d  almost  daily  at  her  house,  bringing  ven- 
ison, ducks  and  turkeys.  .After  residing  South  ten  years  Colonel  Sparks 
resigned  on  accoiuit  of  ill  health,  and  returned  to  Tennessee  and  thence 
to  Staunton,  where  he  died  in  1815.  His  widow  aftenvards  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  a  wealthy  Mississippi  planter,  having  a  beautiful 
plantation  near  Port  Gibson*  She  died  in  1834,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Kentucky.  Slie  never  had  any  children,  altliough  extremely  fond  ol 
tliem,  and  was  an  exemplary  Christian. 


THE  "ISAAC  AND  REiJiiCCA"  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Rebecca,  the  Jewess,  was  not,  in  her  time,  more  oelebiated  for  her 
skill  and  success  in  treating  wounds  than  was  Rebecca  Williams  all 
along  the  Oliio  border.  She  very  early  in  life  became  a  widow,  her 
husband  having  been  killed,  together  with  one  of  her  uncles,  by  savages, 
in  1770.  Her  father  was  the  first  settler  west  of  Fort  Pitt,  having 
located  on  Grave  Creek,  below  Wheeling,  even  before  the  Zanes  settled 
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the  latter  place.  Here  she  kept  house  for  her  two  brothers,  and  would 
remain  entirely  alone  for  whole  weeks  in  her  cabin,  while  they  were  ab- 
»ent  on  hunting  excursions.    She  never  knew  what  fear  was. 

In  1774,  immediately  after  the  massacre  of  Logan's  relatives  at 
Baker's  Station,  she  paid  a  visit  to  her  sister,  who  had  married  Mr. 
Baker,  and  returned  as  she  came,  all  alone,  in  a  canoe,  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles.  She  "paddled  her  own  canoe"  till  dark;  made  for  the 
wilderness  shore  to  wait  for  the  moon  to  rise,  and  fastened  it  in  a  clump 
of  willows,  where  she  landed  and  waited.  On  stepping  again  into  lier 
canoe  she  happened  to  tread  on  something  cold  and  soft,  and,  stooping 
down,  discovered,  to  her  horror,  that  it  was  a  human  body.  The  pale 
moonlight  streamed  upon  the  ghastly  fa»  e  of  a  dead  savage,  evidently 
not  long  killed.  Rebecca  recoiled  at  first,  but  uttered  no  scream,  for  in 
that  was  peril.  She  stepped  over  the  corpiie,  entered  her  canoe  and 
reached  Grave  Creek  before  morning. 

The  next  Summer,  while  alone  and  kindling  her  fire  in  her  cabin,  she 
heard  steps,  and  on  turning  about  saw  a  gigantic  savage  standing  close 
by.  He  shook  his  tomahawk  threateningly,  and  motioned  her  to 
silence.  He  then  looked  around  the  cabin  for  plunder.  Seeing  her 
brother's  rifle  hanging  over  the  fireplace,  he  seized  it  and  went  out. 
Rebecca  showed  no  fear,  but  when  he  left  hid  in  the  corn  till  her 
brother's  return. 

The  next  year  the  youthful  widow  married  Isaac  Williams,  a  man 
after  her  own  heart — a  hunter  and  scout  as  absolutely  devoid  of  fear  as 
she  was  herself.  On  account  of  constant  Indian  marauds,  they  moved 
to  near  Redstone  Fort,  on  the  Monongahela,  and  after  to  Fort  Henry. 
While  there  she  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Zane  nursed  Mills  (whose  case  is 
mentioned  elsewhere)  back  to  perfect  health.  While  spearing  fish  by 
moonlight,  he  received  no  less  than  fourteen  bullet  wounds.  With 
warm  foniencaiions  and  Indian  herb  applications,  they  not  only  curetl 
every  wound,  but  saved  an  arm  and  leg  that  were  broken,  and  which  all 
said  must  come  off. 

In  consideration  of  her  faithful  services  to  them,  her  two  brothers 
had  given  her  four  hundred  acres  of  land  just  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum,  where  Marietta,  the  oldest  settlement  in  Ohio,  was 
located.  To  this  point  Isaac  and  Rebecca  Williams  removed  and  ever 
after  lived,  and,  like  Isaac  and  Rebecca  of  old,  were  given  to  hospitality 
and  good  deeds.  In  1790  there  happened  a  dreadful  famine.  Many 
of  the  new  settlers  were  completely  destitute.  Old,  mouldy  corn  went 
up  to  a  fabulous  price.  Williams,  however,  had  a  large  stock  of  good 
corn,  with  which  he  refused  to  speculate^  but  distributed  to  all  who 
p^ded. 
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Chapter  XIL 


FLUCK  AND  SPIRIT  OF  THE  BORDER  BOY* 


I  wccn  you  woulil  haTC  «ccn  with  Joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallaat  boy, 
Wlien  worfhy  «r  hli  noUe  9lr% 
His  wet  cheek  glowed  'cwixt  fff'ai^andlm 
He  laced  the  btoodhouod  nuinfuUy, 
And  hdd  hb  little  bat  ea  high ; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  di->g,  afraid. 
At  cautioai  distance  boancly  bayed. 


BM  Mill  In  act  w  aprifif  . 


The  above  lines,  by  Walter  Scott,  fittingly  portray  the  heir  of  Brank 
»ome — the  gallant  son  of  a  bold  bonier  chief.  Like  father,  like  son, 
and  the  boys  of  the  American  border,  having  sires  of  extraordinary 
courage,  and  being  environed  from  their  very  infancy  with  perils  oj 
uncommon  charartcr,  were  cool,  bold,  intrepid  and  fearless,  £requcully 
loving  danger  for  the  danger's  sake. 


Waiy  ailoons,  and  wild  and  hardy  as  young  partridges,  every  sene 
was  on  the  alert.  ^  Accustomed  from  the  cradle  to  the  most  appaUiag 
perilSy  and  to  take  amazing  hazards ;  liable  to  run  athwart  of  linking 
savages  every  day  and  in  every  woodland  walk,  familiarity  bred  con* 
tempt.  Judge  Hall  mentions  the  characteristic  incident  of  a  jnonecr 
woman  who,  on  witnessing  the  quiet  and  peaceful  death  of  a  youi^ 
man  in  his  bed,  declared  it  to  be  a  "most  beautiful  sight.*'  Appro* 
priatc  enough  for  those  who  lived  amid  scenes  of  storm,  violence  and 
bloodshed,  and  who  rarely  witnessed  a  natural  death.  Border  chroni- 
cles are  full  of  incidents  of  youtiiful  heroism,  and  subjoined  are  a  few 
•elertiont.  They  speak  lor  tliemseivesy  and  need  no  further  ooBuneal 
from  UA. 


If  a  p:i:h  were  dan^crotis  known, 
The  danger's  self  was  lure  alooa. 
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REMARKABLE  EXPLOIT  OF  THE  JOHNSON  BOYS. 

No  event  of  border  history  can  exceed^  for  coolness  and  daring,  tbs 
exploit  of  two  little  brothers,  John  and  Henry  Johnson— the  former 
thirteen  and  the  latter  only  eleven  years  of  age.  Their  parents  lived 
near  the  mouth  of  Short  Creek,  West  Virginia.  The  facts  of  the  case 
have  been  very  much  mixed  up  by  local  chroniclers,  but  we  condense  the 
veracious  narrative  of  the  tragedy,  written  for  De  Hass  by  Henry  him- 
self, who,  in  1 85 1,  lived  at  Antioch,  Ohio. 

One  day,  in  October,  178S,  they  went  about  a  mile  from  the  house  to 
look  for  a  hat  which  one  of  them  had  lost,  and  were  sitting  on  a  lag  by 
the  roadside  cracking  nuts.  They  soon  s;uv  two  men  approaching,  whom 
tliey  took  for  two  neighbors,  but  when  tlie  two  came  up  they  found  "they 
were  black."  They  sat  still,  and  or.e  said,  ''How  do,  brodder."  John, 
the  thirteen-year  old,  asked  if  they  were  Indians,  and  they  said  yes, 
and  thai  the  boys  must  go  with  them. 

They  took  up  their  march,  one  of  the  savages  in  advance  the  other 
in  the  rear,  and  al'ter  traveling  some  distance,  halted  in  a  deep  hollow. 
Tlie  two  boys  saw  thera  whet  their  knives  and  heard  them  talk  in  their 
strange  tongue,  and  thought  they  were  about  to  be  killed;  but  Henry 
states  he  felt  no  alarm,  as  he  thought  he  would  rather  die  than  go  with 
them,  but  was  troubled  that  his  parents  would  be  fretting  after  them. 
John  went  up  to  the  Indians,  and,  with  great  art,  said  his  iather  was 
cross  and  made  him  work  bard,  and  that  be  would  rather  be  a  hunter 
and  live  in  the  woods,  all  which  seemed  to  please  them,  and  they  talked 
quite  pleasantly.  The  two  were  Delawares — one  a  prominent  chief— ^nd 
they  asked  John  many  questions,  and  seemed  well  informed  about  the 
name  and  force  of  every  border  fort  and  station.  They  concluded  by 
asking  him  if  he  knew  the  way  home,  and  John,  though  knowing  well, 
pointed  the  wrong  way  every  time,  which  made  them  laugh. 

They  halted  for  the  night  about  four  miles  from  where  they  were 
first  taieen,  and,  as  evening  closed  in,  Henry  became  fretful,  when  John 
encouraged  him  by  whispering  that  thqr  must  ea^ors  that 

night.  After  they  had  selected  a  sleeping  place  and  struck  a  fire,  one 
of  them  reprimed  his  gun  and  went  to  an  old  stump  to  get  some  tinder 
wood.  John  then  seized  the  gun  and  would  have  fired  had  not  his 
brother  taken  hold  of  it  and  prevented,  as  the  other  might  be  close  by, 
and  told  him  if  he  would  wait  for  night  he  would  'lelp.  After  supper 
they  all  sat  down  and  talked  for  some  time,  the  savages  asking  many 
46 
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questions,  and  skating  that  tliey  never  contd  catch  his  ftlhei's  bbck 
hofse  that  wore  the  belt  From  this  point  we  will  quote  iroiii  Henry's 
own  narrative: 

"We  then  went  to  bed  on  the  naked  ground,  to  vest  and  study  out 
the  best  mode  of  attaclc.  They  pot  us  between  them,  that  they  might 
be  the  better  able  to  guard  us.  After  a  while  one  of  the  Indians,  sop- 
poong  we  were  asleep,  got  up  and  stretched  himself  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fire,  and  soon  began  to  snore.  John,  who  had  been  watduQg 
every  motion,  found  they  were  sound  asleep^  He  whispered  to  me  to 
get  up,  which  we  did  as  carefidly  as  possible.  John  took  the  gun  with 
whit  h  the  Indian  had  struck  fire,  cocked  it,  and  fixed  it  on  a  log  in  the  di- 
rection of  tlie  head  of  one  of  the  Indians.  He  then  took  a  tomahawk 
and  drew  it  over  the  head  of  the  other  Indian.  At  tlie  word,  I  pulled 
the  trigger  and  he  stnick  at  the  same  instant :  the  blow,  falling  too  far 
back  on  the  neck,  only  stunned  the  Indian.  He  attempted  to  spring  to 
his  feet,  uttering  most  hideous  yells,  but  my  brother  repeated  the  blows 
with  such  effect  that  tlie  conflict  became  terrible,  and  somewhat  doubtful. 

"The  Indian,  however,  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  blows  he  received  on 
his  head,  and,  in  a  short  time,  he  lay  quiet  at  our  feet.  The  one  that 
was  shot  never  moved  ;  and,  fearing  there  were  others  close  by,  we 
Inirried  off,  and  took  nothing  with  us  but  the  gun  I  shot  with.  They 
had  loid  us  we  would  sec  Indians  about  to-morrow,  so  >ve  thought  that 
there  was  a  camp  of  Indians  close  by  ;  and  fearing  the  report  of  the 
gun,  the  Indian  hallooing,  and  1  calling  to  John,  might  bring  them  upon 
US,  we  took  our  course  towards  the  river,  and,  on  going  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  came  to  a  path  which  led  to  Carpenter's  Fort.  My 
brother  here  hung  up  his  hat,  that  he  might  know  where  to  take  off  to 
find  the  camp.  We  got  to  the  fort  a  little  before  daybreak.  We  re- 
lated our  adventure  and,  the  next  day,  a  small  party  went  out  with  my 
brother,  and  found  the  Indian  that  was  tomahawked  on  the  ground ;  the 
other  had  crawled  off,  and  was  not  found  till  some  time  after.  He  was 
shot  through,  dose  by  the  ear." 


A  LAD  KILLS  A  RED-CRESTED  GOBBLER. 

In  Wood  county,  W.  V.,  a  man  had  a  son,  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
tmd  been  used  to  firing  his  father's  gun,  as  most  boys  did  in  those  days. 
He  heard,  he  supposed,  turkeys  on  or  near  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and 
Siked  hit  father  to  let  him  take  the  gun  and  kill  one.  His  father,  know- 
mg  that  the  Indians  fie<}uently  decoyed  people  by  such  uoisesi  refusc4« 
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saying  it  was  probably  an  Indian.  When  he  had  gone  to  work,  the  boy 
took  the  gun  and  paddled  his  canoe  over  the  river,  but  had  the  precau- 
tion to  land  .some  distance  from  where  he  had  heard  the  turkey  all  the 
morning,  probably  for  fear  of  scaring  the  game,  and  perhaps  a  little  afraid 
of  Indians,  llie  banks  were  steep,  and  the  boy  cautiously  advanced  to 
where  he  could  see  without  being  seen. 

Watching  a  while  for  his  game,  he  happened  to  see  an  Indian  cautious- 
ly looking  over  a  log,  to  notice  where  the  boy  had  landed.  The  lad 
fixed  his  gun  at  a  rest,  watching  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  In- 
dian's head,  and  when  k  appeared  again,  fired  and  the  Indian  disap^ 
peared.  The  boy  dropped  the  gun  and  ran  for  his  canoe,  which  he 
paddled  over  the  river  as  soon  as  possible.  When  he  reached  home,  he 
said,  **  Mother,  I  have  killed  an  Indian  t'*  and  the  mother  replied,  No, 
you  liave  not."  **  Yes,  I  have,**  said  the  boy.  The  father  coming  in,  he 
made  the  same  report  to  him,  and  received  the  same  reply ;  but  he 
constantly  affirmed  it  was  even  so;  and,  as  the  gun  was  left,  a  party 
took  the  boy  over  the  river  to  find  it  and  show  the  place  where  lie  dxA 
the  Indian,  and,  behold,  his  words  were  found  verified.  The  ball  had 
entered  the  head,  where  the  boy  affirmed  he  shot,  between  the  tf%  and 
ear. 


CAPTURE  OF  TWO  BOYS  AND  THE  PRICE  PAOX 

In  the  Spring  of  1785  the  Indians  early  reappeared  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Wheeling.  One  of  their  first  acts,  on  Wheeling  Creek,  was 
/  the  captivity  of  two  boys,  John  Wetzel,  Jr.,  and  Frederick  Erlewyne, 
the  former  about  sixteen  years  of  age  and  the  latter  a  year  or  two 
younger.  The  boys  had  gone  from  the  fort  at  Shepherd's  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  horses.  One  of  the  stray  animals  was  a  mare  with  a 
young  colt,  belonging  to  Wetzel's  sister,  and  she  had  offered  the  foal  to 
John  as  a  reward  for  finding  the  mare.  While  on  this  service  they  were 
captured  by  a  party  of  four  Indians,  who,  having  come  across  the  horses, 
had  seized  and  secured  them  in  a  thicket,  expecting  the  bells  would  at- 
tract the  notice  of  their  owners,  so  they  could  kill  thera. 

The  horse  was  ever  a  favorite  object  of  plunder  with  the  savages ;  as 
not  only  facilitating  his  own  escape  from  pursuit,  but  also  assisting  him 
in  carrying  off  the  spoil.  The  boys,  hearing  the  well-known  tinkle  of 
the  bells,  approached  the  spot  where  the  Indians  lay  concealed,  congrat- 
alating  thonselves  on  their  good  luck  in  so  readily  finding  the  strays, 
when  they  were  immediately  seised  by  the  savages.  John,  in  attempt- 
ing to  cicspe,  was  shot  through  the  wrist.  His  companion  heritatmg  to 
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go  with  the  Indians,  and  beginning  to  cry,  they  dispatched  him  with 
the  tomili.iwk.  John,  who  had  once  before  been  taken  prisoner  and 
escaped,  made  light  of  it,  aad  went  along  cheerfully  with  liis  wounded 
arm. 

The  party  struck  the  Ohio  river  early  the  following  morning  at  a 
point  near  tlie  mouth  o(  Grave  Creek,  and  jtist  below  the  clearing  of 
Mr.  Tornhnson,  who,  with  his  family,  was  at  that  time  in  the  fort  at 
Wheeling.  Here  they  found  some  hogs,  and  killing  one  of  them,  put 
it  into  a  canoe  they  had  stolen.  Three  of  the  Indians  took  possesnon 
of  the  canoe  with  their  prisoner,  while  the  other  was  busied  in  swim- 
ming the  horses  across  the  river.  It  so  happened  that  Isaac  Wi]liams» 
Hanibleton  Kerr  and  Jacob,  a  Dutchman,  had  come  down  that  -  morn- 
ing from  Wheeling  to  loolt  after  the  cattle,  left  at  the  deserted  set- 
tlement. When  near  the  mouth  of  Little  Grave  Creek,  a  mile  above, 
they  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle.  *'  Dod  rot  'em,'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, a  Kantuck  boat  has  landed  at  the  creeic,  axid  they  are  shooting 
my  hogs.** 

Quickening  their  pace,  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  creek,  when  they  heard  the  loud  snort  of  a  horw.  Kerr, 
being  in  the  prime  of  life  and  younger  than  Mr.  Williams,  was  several 
rods  ahead  and  reached  the  bank  first  As  he  looked  into  the  creek,  he 
saw  three  Indians  standing  in  a  canoe  ;  one  was  in  the  stern,  one  in  the 
bow  and  the  other  in  the  middle.  At  the  feet  of  the  latter  lay  four 
rifles  and  a  dead  hog ;  while  a  fourth  Indian  was  swimming  a  horse,  a 
few  rods  from  shore.  The  one  in  the  stern  had  his  paddle  in  the  edge 
of  the  water,  in  the  act  of  turning  and  shovnng  the  canoe  from  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  into  the  river.  Before  they  were  aware  of  his  pres- 
ence, Kerr  drew  up  and  sliot  the  Indian  in  the  stern,  who  instantly  fell 
into  the  water.  The  crack  of  his  ritle  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  Mr. 
WUHams  came  up  and  shot  the  one  in  the  bow,  who  also  fell  overboard. 
Kerr  dropped  his  rifle,  and  seizing  that  of  the  Dutchman,  shot  the  re- 
maining Indian.  He  fell  over  into  the  water,  but  still  held  on  to  the 
side  of  the  canoe  with  one  hand.  So  amazed  was  the  last  Indian  at  the 
fall  of  his  companions,  that  he  never  ofiered  to  lift  one  of  the  rifles, 
which  by  at  his  feet,  in  self-defence,  but  acted  like  one  bereft  of  hii 
senses. 

By  this  time  the  canoe,  impelled  by  the  impetus  given  to  it  by  the 
first  Indian,  had  reached  the  current  of  the  river,  and  was  some  rods 
below  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Kerr  instantly  reloaded  his  gun,  and 
seeing  John  Wetzel  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  raised  it  to  his 
face  as  in  the  act  of  firing,  when  he  cried  out,  **  Don't  shoot,  I  am  a 
white  man  I "  Kenr  told  him  to  knock  loose  the  Indian's  hand  from 
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the  side  of  the  canoe,  and  paddle  to  the  shore.  In  reply  he  said  \m 
arm  was  broken,  and  he  could  not.  The  current,  however,  set  it  near 
some  rocks  not  far  from  land,  on  which  he  jumped  and  waded  out. 
Kerr  now  aimed  his  rifle  at  the  Indian  on  horseback,  who,  by  this  time, 
had  reached  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  shot  struck  near  him,  splash- 
ing the  water  on  his  naked  skin. 

The  Indian,  seeing  the  fate  of  his  companions,  with  the  utmost 
bravery,  slipped  from  the  horse  and  swam  for  the  canoe  in  which  were 
the  rifles  of  the  four  warriors.  This  was  an  act  of  necessity  as  well  ai 
of  daring,  for  he  well  knew  that  he  could  not  reach  home  without  the 
means  of  killing  game.  lie  soon  gained  possession  of  the  canoe  un- 
molested, crossed  with  the  arms  to  his  own  side  of  the  Ohio,  mounted 
the  captive  horse,  which  had  swam  to  the  Indian  shore,  and,  with  a  yell 
of  deflance,  escaped  into  the  woods.  The  canoe  was  turned  adrift  to 
spite  his  enemies,  and  was  taken  up  near  Maysville,  Ky.,  with  the  dead 
hog  still  in  it — the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes. 


ADVENTURES  OF  FIVE  KENTUCKY  BOYS. 

About  four  years  after  the  untimely  murder  by  Indians  of  the  famons 
hunter  and  pioneer.  Colonel  William  Linn,  Colonel  Pope,  who  lived 
near  Louisville,  had  a  tutor  employed  for  his  own  sons,  and  was  in- 
duced to  receive  also  the  sons  of  his  neighbors.  Among  these  were 
Colonel  Linn's  two  boys,  to  whom  Colonel  Pope  acted  as  guardian. 

In  February,  1785,  five  of  these  boys,  the  two  Linns,  Brashear, 
Wells  and  another,  whose  name  is  not  recollected,  went  out  one  Satur- 
day to  hunt.  The  ages  of  these  bo)'s  are  not  now  known;  they  were 
httle  fello\vs,  however,  probably  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  thirteen. 
Tliey  encamped  for  the  night  near  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  a  place 
where  a  wide  scope  of  bottom  land  was  covered  with  heavy  forest  trees, 
and  with  ponds  which  were  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  swans, 
geese  and  ducks.  A  snow  fell  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  had  laid 
near  them  in  ambush,  and  who  captured  them.  Brashear,  being  a  very 
fleet  runner,  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  overtaken  and  secured  with 
the  rest.  The  elder  Linn  also  attempted  to  run,  but  being  stout  and 
clumsy,  and  encumbered  with  some  game  which  he  had  thrown  over  his 
ihoulder,  stumbled  and  fell,  and  was  seized  by  a  tawny  warrior,  who 
patted  him  on  the  back  and  called  him,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  tho 
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litUe  fat  bear;"  while  Brashear,  on  account  of  his  agility,  received  tbt 

name  of  the  "buck  elk." 

The  Indians,  desiring  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  unprotected 
house  or  settlement  near  that  might  be  pillaged,  asked  the  bo)'s  where 
they  came  from?  The  guarded  reply  was,  '*from  Louisville."  *' You 
lie  !"  responded  the  savage  ;  but  the  boys,  mindful  of  their  friends,  even 
at  a  moment  so  distressing  to  themselves,  kept  their  own  counsel,  and 
neither  by  word  nor  sign  gave  any  indication  that  their  assertion  was 
not  true.  Their  sagacity  and  firmness  saved  the  family  of  Colonel  Pope 
from  destruction.  The  Indians  retired  witli  their  young  captives,  who 
marched  off  with  apparent  indifference.  Crossing  the  Ohio,  they  were 
taken  to  an  Indian  town  in  Northern  Indiana,  distant  many  daj-s'  jour- 
ney, and  on  the  way  won  the  favor  of  their  new  masters  by  the  patience 
with  which  they  suffered  captivity  and  fatigue,  and  the  cheerful  interest 
they  appeared  to  take  in  the  occurrences  of  the  march. 

At  the  Indian  Tillage  the  leception  uiually  extended  to  priaonen 
awaited  them.  The  women  and  •children  crowded  around  them  with 
iboats  of  exaltation,  loaded  them  with  reproaches,  pelted  them  wilh 
dirt  and  stones,  struck,  pinched  and  heaped  indignities  upon  them. 
But  the  gallant  little  fellows  were  probably  prepared  for  these  and 
greater  cruelties,  and  found  them  no  worse  than  they  expected.  For 
a  while  they  submitted  bmVely;  but  at  length  the  Linn  blood  became 
heated  and  the  younger  of  the  brothers,  whose  temper  was  quich,  and 
who  had  fiequently  been  cautioned  by  his  ccnnpaniona.  to  restrain  his 
passions,  losing  all  patience,  singled  out  a  tawny  boy  bigger  than  him- 
self, who  had  struck  him,  and  being  lefl -handed,  returned  the  blow  in 
a  way  so  unexpected  that  his  foe*  unable  to  parry  it,  was  knocked 
down 

The  warriors  were  delighted  with  an  exploit  so  much  to  their  taste, 
and  applauded  it  with  loud  shouts  and  laughter.  Another  champion 
assailed  the  little  hero,  who,  springing  upon  the  juvenile  savage  with 

the  ferocity  of  the  panther,  dealt  him  blows,  kicks  and  scratches,  with 
a  vigor  whicli  surprised  and  delighted  the  spectators.  The  whole  mass 
of  boyhood  became  pugnacious  ;  his  companions  joined  with  alacrity 
in  the  fight — Kentucky  against  tiie  field.  The  heroic  lads  fouglit  agaii\st 
odds,  \>ui  displayed  such  prowess  that  they  soon  cleared  the  ring,  and 
were  rescued  from  further  annoyance  by  their  captors,  who  were  par- 
ticularly amused  by  the  efficiency  and  odd  effect  of  the  left-handed 
blows  of  the  younger  Linn. 

Such  fine  boys  soon  became  favorites.  Bold  and  bright-eyed,  muscu- 
lar and  healthy,  equil  to  the  Indian  boys  in  all  athletic  sports  and 
fuperior  to  them  in  intelligence,  they  were  readily  adopted  into  the 
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tribe  and  domesticated  in  families.  Wells,  however,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
an  Indian  belonging  to  some  distant  town,  whither  he  was  taken,  and 
thus  separated  from  his  comrades,  saw  them  no  more.  He  remained 
with  the  Indians  all  his  life;  married  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  chief 
Little  Turtle,  and  became  the  father  of  a  family.  We  have  already 
sketched  him  at  length.  The  other  four  adapted  themselves  so  com- 
pletely to  their  new  mode  of  life,  and  seemed  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
employments  and  sports  of  the  savage  youth;  with  fisliing  and  hunting, 
wrestling,  racing  and  riding  Indian  ponies,  that  all  suspicion  in  regard 
to  them  was  quieted,  and  they  were  allowed  to  roam  about  unregarded. 
They  were  "biding  their  time;"  with  a  watchfulness  that  never  slept 
they  sought  an  opportunity  to  make  their  escape. 

The  hour  of  deliverance  came  at  last.  In  the  Autumn  of  their  cap- 
ture the  warriors  set  out  upon  their  annual  hunt,  roaming  far  off  from 
home,  in  parties,  and  leaving  their  village  in  the  care  of  the  old  men, 
the  women  and  the  children.  The  four  boys  found  themselves  ^ne  day 
at  a  camp,  at  some  distance  from  the  village,  engaged  in  fisliing,  with 
no  other  companions  but  an  old  Indian  and  a  S(}uaw.  A  severe  con- 
flict of  mind  took  place.  The  long-sought  opportunity  for  escai)e  was 
at  hand;  but  they  could  regain  their  hbcrty  only  by  the  death  of  a 
woman  and  an  old  man,  with  whom  they  were  associating  as  com- 
panions. To  be  the  captives  of  a  race  in  hostility  with  their  country- 
men, of  a  people  they  had  been  taught  from  infancy  to  fear  and  liate, 
and  who  had  been  the  murderers  of  the  father  of  two  of  them,  was 
not  to  be  tolerated.  To  leave  their  companions  alive  was  to  insure  an 
early  discovery  of  their  flight,  and  a  pursuit  which  must  probably  result 
in  their  capture  and  death.  All  their  scruples  yielded  to  a  stern  neces- 
sity; the  bold  resolve  was  taken;  they  killed  the  man  and  woman,  and 
directed  their  steps  homeward. 

Pursuing  the  nearest  course,  with  the  unerring  sagacity  of  Indians 
themselves,  they  struck  for  home  through  the  wilderness.  Traveling  by 
night,  and  lying  concealed  during  the  day  in  coverts  and  Iiiding  places, 
living  upon  wild  fruits  and  nuts,  and  upon  such  small  game  as  could  be 
taken  with  the  least  noise  and  the  least  delay,  and  practicing  all  the 
cunning,  the  patience  and  the  self-denial  of  the  savage  warrior,  they 
reached  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  directly  opposite  to  Louisville, 
after  a  journey  of  three  weeks.  Having  no  means  of  crossing  the 
river,  which  here,  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  is  wide  and  rapid,  they  en- 
deavored to  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  at  Louisville  by  firing 
their  guns;  but  the  Indians  having  lately  been  very  troublesome,  those 
who  heard  these  signals,  not  understanding  them,  wtrc  uuwilliug  to 
cross  the  river  to  ascertain  their  meaning. 
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The  persevering  boys  then  marched  up  the  shore  of  the  river  nearlj 
six  miles/  and  at  a  pUce  near  the  Six  Mile  island  constructed  a  nit, 
with  DO  tool  to  facilitate  their  labors  but  a  knife.  Even  this  fiail  and 
rough  contrivance  was  not  large  enough  to  carry  them  all,  and  the  elder 
linDy  who  was  an  expert  swimmer,  plunged  into  the  water  and  poshed 
the  dumsy  craft  before  him,  while  his  companions  paddled  with  aU 
their  might  with  poles.  Thus  they  were  wafted  slowly  and  laborioudj 
down  and  across  the  stream,  until  they  were  discovered  from  the  town, 
and  parties  sent  to  their  relief.  About  the  same  time  the  Indians  who 
had  been  pursuing  them  reached  the  shore  they  had  left,  fired  at  thenit 
and  expressed  their  rage  and  disappointment  by  loud  yells.  Young 
Linn  was  nearly  firosen  by  his  immeision  in  the  water,  whidv  aft  that 
season,  in  the  month  of  November,  was  very  cold;  but  by  the  prompt 
and  skillful  remedies  applied  under  the  direction  of  his  kind  guardian. 
Colonel  Pope,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  Indians  from  his  residence 
in  the  woodSy  and  was  now  living  in  Louisville,  he  was  veoovered. 


JONATHAN  ALDER  CAFTUREIU.HIS  STRANGE  RETURN. 


In  March,  1782,  Jonathan  Aider,  a  lad  of  nine  years,  while  out  near 
his  fatiicr's  lionie  in  West  Virginia,  with  his  brother  David,  hunting  for 
a  mare  and  her  colt,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  small  party  of  Indians. 
His  broliier  ran,  but  was  puibucd,  and  a  spear  picrvxxJ  through  his 
body.  When  finally  taken,  one  caught  him  about  rh^  bcdy  while 
another  pulled  out  the  spear.  Jonatlian  moved  to  hiii*  ah<l  asked  him 
if  he  was  much  hurt»  when  the  little  fellow  said  he  wa.%  which  were  his 
bst  words.  At  that  moment  he  turned  pale  and  began  to  sink,  and 
Jonathan  was  hurried  on,  but  saw,  soon  after,  one  of  the  wretdies  coming 
up  with  his  little  brother's  scalp  in  his  bloody  hand. 

A  Mrs.  Martin,  with  a  young  child  aged  five,  neighbors  of  the  Aiders, 
were  taken  at  the  same  time,  but  finding  the  child  burdensome,  the  ssv- 
ages  soon  kiUed  and  scalped  it  also.  The  last  member  of  her  family  was 
thus  destroyed,  and  the  poor  mother  screamed  out  in  an  agony  of  grief. 
Upon  this,  one  of  the  cruel  savages  caught  her  by  the  hair  and,  drawing 
the  edge  of  his  knife  across  her  forehead,  cried  '* scalp  I  scalp  I"  with 
the  hope  of  stilling  her  cries.  But,  indiflferent  to  life,  she  coi^cmued 
her  screams,  and  then  they  procured  some  switches  and  wh^fied  her 
until  she  was  silent. 
The  next  morning  Jonathan^  not  having  risen,  through  ofer-ftttgne^ 
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•aw,  as  his  face  was  to  the  north,  the  shadow  of  a  raan*s  ann  with  an 
nplifted  tomahawk.  He  turned  about,  and  there  stood  an  Indian  ready 
for  the  fatal  blow.  Upon  this  the  savage  let  down  his  arm  and  com- 
menced feeling  the  boy's  head.  He  afterwards  told  Alder  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  have  killed  him;  but,  as  he  turned,  he  looked  so  smiling  that 
he  could  not  strike,  and  on  feeling  his  head  and  noticing  that  his  hair 
was  very  black,  the  thought  struck  him  that  if  he  could  only  get  hira 
to  his  tribe,  he  would  make  of  hira  a  good  Indian. 

After  crossing  the  Ohio  they  killed  a  bear,  and  remained  four  days  to 
dry  the  meat  for  packing.  He  was  now  taken  to  a  Shawnee  village  on 
Mad  river,  and  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  formed  by  young  children 
armed  with  switches.  He  was  not  hurt,  and  soon  after  was  adopted 
into  an  Indian  family. 

His  Indian  mother  washed  him  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water 
having  herbs  in  it,  and  dressed  him  in  leggins,  moccasins  and  breech- 
clout.  Jonathan  was  at  first  very  homesick.  Everything  was  strange. 
He  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Indian ;  their  food  disagreed  with  him, 
and  for  more  than  a  month  he  used  to  go  and  sit  under  a  big  walnut 
and  cry  for  hours.  His  father  was  a  chief,  Succohanos,  his  mother's 
name  was  Whinecheoh,  and  the  daughters  were  called  by  the  English 
names  of  Mary,  Hannah  and  Sally.  The  parents  were  old  people  who 
had  lost  a  son,  and  Alder  was  to  take  his  place.  They  took  pity  on 
him,  and  did  all  possible  to  comfort  him.  His  Indian  sister,  Sally, 
however,  treated  him  like  a  slave,  and  when  out  of  humor  called  hira 
bad  names. 

Jonathan  lived  for  a  while  with  Mary,  the  wife  of  Colonel  I^wis,  a 
noted  Sliawnee  chief.  "In  the  Fall  of  the  year,"  says  he,  "the  Indians 
would  generally  collect  at  our  camp,  evenings,  to  talk  over  their  hunt- 
ing expeditions.  I  would  sit  up  'to  listen,  and  frequently  fall  asleep. 
After  the  Indians  left,  Mary  would  fix  my  bed,  and,  with  Colonel 
Lewis,  would  carefully  take  me  up  and  carry  me  to  it.  On  these  occa- 
sions they  would  often  say,  supposing  me  to  be  asleep,  *  poor  little  fel- 
low, we  have  sat  up  too  long  for  him  and  he  has  fallen  asleep  on  the 
cold  ground;'  and  then  how  softly  they  would  lay  me  down  and  cover 
me  up  1  Oh,  never  can  I  express  the  affection  I  had  for  these  two 
persons." 

Jonathan,  with  other  lads,  went  into  Mad  river  to  bathe,  and  once 
came  near  drowning.  He  was  taken  out  senseless  and  was  some  time  in 
recovering.  The  boy's,  after  bringing  him  to,  gave  him  a  silver  buckle 
not  to  tell  on  them,  and  he  did  not.  When  Alder  had  learned  the 
language  he  became  more  content,  and  said  he  would  liave  lived  very 
happily  had  it  not  been  for  several  years  of  fever  and  ague.    The  chief 
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food  was  game  and  hominy,  with  honej  and  lugar.  When  he  was  old 
enough*  a  musket  was  given  him  to  learn  to  hunt  He  used,  at  first,  to 
follow  the  water  courses  and  shoot  mud  turtles.  Occasionally  he  killed 
a  raccoon  or  a  wild  turkey,  and  received  great  praise  from  the  Indians, 

who  told  him  he  would  make  a  great  hunter. 

In  the  June  after  he  was  taken,  occurred  Crawford's  defeat.  He  de- 
scribes the  anxiety  of  the  squaws  when  the  men  had  gone  to  battle,  and 
their  joy  on  the  return  of  the  spoil-laden  victors.  He  defends  Simon 
Girty  from  the  charge  of  being  the  insti<jatnr  of  Crawford's  tortures, 
and  asserts  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  saved  Crawford's  life,  be- 
cause he,  Oirty,  had  no  influence  among  the  Delawares.  He  was  at 
tlie  Mack-a-chark  towns  when  they  were  destroyed  by  Logan  in  1786; 
went  to  Kentucky  on  a  horse-stealing  expedition,  and  remained  with 
the  Indians  until  after  Wayne's  victory.  He  now  lived  on  Big  Darby, 
and,  wIkmi  white  settlers  first  came  there,  he  could  scarcely  speak  one 
word  of  Knglisli.  He  was  then  abor.t  twenty-four  years  of  age,  fifteen 
of  which  had  been  passed  with  the  Lulians. 

Alder  married  a  squaw  and  began  to  farm  like  the  whites.  He  kept 
horses,  a>ws,  hogs,  &c. ;  sold  milk  and  butter  to  the  Indians,  horses 
and  pork  to  the  whites,  and  soon  began  to  accumulate  property.  He 
was  shortly  able  to  hire  white  laborerB,  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his 
squaw — a  cross,  peevish  woman — ^he  wished  to  wife  among  the  whites 
and  farm  like  them.  He  now  made  inquiries  for  his  white  relations, 
but  was  at  a  loss  to  know  even  what  State  he  came  from.  WhUe  talk- 
ing with  a  John  Moore  once,  he  told  him  he  was  captured  somewhere 
near  a  place  called  Green  Briar.  Moore  then  asked  him  if  he  could  re- 
call the  names  of  any  of  his  old  neighbors.  After  a  little  reflection, 
Alder  said,  "  Yes,  a  family  of  Gulions  lived  dose  by  us."  Upon  this 
Moore  dropi)ed  his  head,  muttering  to  himself,  '*  Gulion,  Gulion,"  and 
then  said,  "  Oh,  yes;  my  father  and  I  were  out  in  that  country  and  we 
stopped  at  their  bouse  one  night;  if  your  people  are  living  I  can  find 
them." 

Moore  went  to  Wythe  county,  Va.,  and  inquired  for  the  Alder  fam- 
ily, but  they  had  moved.  He  advertised  for  them,  stating  where  Jona- 
than was  to  be  fonnd  and  then  returned.  Alder  now  gave  up  all  hope, 
but  some  time  after  he  was  at  1' ranklinton,  O.,  and  was  informed  there  was 
a  letter  at  the  post  offi(  e  for  him.  It  was  from  his  brother  Paul,  stating 
he  had  read  the  advcMivcment  and  that  his  mother  and  brothers  were 
still  alive.  Alder  now  prepared  to  go  back  to  Virginia,  but  first  sepa- 
rated from  his  It.iiiaa  wife,  dividing  the  property  equally;  but  she 
was  very  hard  at  a  bargain,  and  he  ended  by  giving  her  nearly  all. 
3he  then  claimed  $200  more  in  silver,  that  he  iod  saved.    Ald^r  sa^s, 
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•*  I  saw  I  could  not  get  along  without  a  fuss,  and  told  her  tlut  if  she 
would  promise  never  to  trouble  me  again  she  might  have  it." 

Moore  accompanied  him  to  his  brother's  house.  They  arrived  on 
horseback,  pretending  they  were  entire  strangers,  and  iivjuired  who  lived 
there.  "  I  had  concluded, "  says  Alder,  "not  to  make  myself  known 
for  some  time,  and  eyed  my  brother  very  close  but  did  not  recollect  his 
features.  I  had  always  thought  I  should  have  recognized  my  mother  by 
a  mole  on  her  face.  In  the  corner  sat  an  old  lady  who  I  supposed  was 
her,  although  I  could  not  tell,  for  when  I  was  taken  her  head  was  as 
black  as  a  crow,  and  now  it  was  almost  perfectly  white.  Two  young 
women  were  present,  who  eyed  me  \^ry  close,  and  I  heard  one  of  them 
whisper  to  the  other,  *He  looks  very  much  like  Mark,'  (my  brother.) 
I  saw  they  were  about  to  discover  me,  and  accordingly  turned  my  chair 
around  to  my  brother  and  said,  'You  say  your  name  is  Alder.* 
'Ves,'  he  replied,  « my  name  is  Paul  Alder.'  'Well,'!  rejoined, 
*  my  name  is  Alder,  too.'  Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  descril)e  my 
feelings  at  that  time,  but  when  I  thus  disclosed  my  name,  he  rose  to 
shake  hands  with  me,  so  overjoyed  that  he  could  scarcely  utter  a  word, 
and  my  old  mother  ran,  threw  her  arms  around  me,  while  tears  rolled 
down  her  aged  cheeks.  The  first  words  she  spoke,  after  she  grasped  me 
in  her  arms,  were,  *How  you  have  grown  !  I  am  proud  to  own  you 
for  my  son  I  *  We  passod  the  day  in  conversation.  My  brothers,  Mark 
and  John,  were  sent  for,  and  we  all  liad  a  liappy  time." 


THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  TWO  LITTLE  BROTHERS. 

Dr.  Denny,  of  Pittsburgh,  persuaded  the  venerable  James  Lyon,  of 
Beaver,  Pa.,  then  in  his  71st  year,  to  give  a  narrative  of  his  boyish  cap- 
tivity among  Indians,  from  which  we  condense,  as  follows;  In  1782  his 
sister  Mary  lived  on  Turtle  Creek,  Pa.,  with  his  father,  (the  mother  be- 
ing dead,)  and  made  for  him  and  his  brother  Eli  pin-hooks,  with  whicJi 
they  were  busy  fishing  in  the  creek  for  minnows,  when  they  heard  a 
noise  like  the  tramping  of  horses.  Eli  told  James  to  go  up  the  bank  to 
sec  what  it  was.  He  ran  up  and,  looking  towards  the  house  saw  Indians 
jumping  the  fence  and  coming  towards  them,  and  had  scarce  time  to  halloo 
to  Eli  before  the  savages  were  upon  them. 

A  large  Indian,  who  had  their  father's  bloody  shirt  and  hunting  frock 
on,  and  two  scalps  hanging  to  his  girdle,  caught  James,  while  Eli  ran  up 
the  opposite  bank,  striking  the  foremost  Indian  with  his  fishing  rod.  The 
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enragevl  savage  now  pulled  out  his  tomahawk  when  Eli  grew  qofei 
James,  too,  had  made  a  terrible  hullabaloo  when  first  seized  by  the  Indian, 
but  tlie  sigiit  of  tlie  brandisb.cd  tomahawk  quieted  him  also.  The  redskins 
seized  the  two  boys  and,  lifting  thcni  almost  off  the  ground,  carried  thera 
to  tlie  hills  above  Dirty  C.  amp,  where  they  were  joined  by  another  party  ol 
Indians,  with  three  stolen  horses  of  Mr.  Lyon.  On  the  small  black  mare 
was  a  fc  iilier  bed,  on  which  Fli  was  seated  in  front  and  James  behind  him. 

iiui  evening  tliey  stole  from  a  waste  field  they  were  p.issing  a  roan 
mare,  and  after  a  while  one  of  the  Indians  climbed  up  a  tree  which  was 
leaning  against  another,  looked  around  and  then  motioned  the  lads  to  get 
off  at  once.  They  all  then  squatted  for  some  time,  till  the  danger,  what> 
ever  it  was,  was  past,  and  the  direction  was  changed ;  the  children  being 
too  young  to  tell  what  courae  they  were  traveling.  They  soon,  however, 
struck  a  river,  supposed  to  be  the  Allegheny,  where  all  the  horses  were 
driven  in  to  swim  across;  but  the  roan  mare,  proving  refractory,  was 
cruelly  tomahawked,  and  the  best  of  her  cut  into  steaks  and  broiled. 
Some  of  it  was  handed  to  us;  it  was  tough  eatings  but  we  were  veiy 
hungry  and  glad  to  get  it.  They  now  examined  the  murdered  Mr. 
Lyon's  pocket  book,  and  seemed  specially  pleased  at  the  jingle  of  some 
gold  guineas  therein  contained.  The  next  day  the  river  wa9  crossed  on 
a  raft,  the  horses  (all  but  Long's,  which  ran  off  and  safely  reached  its 
old  quarters,)  Irnving  first  been  hunted  up. 

On  tliat  night,  as  well  as  the  whole  day  af^er,  a  severe  storm  of  rain 
and  wind  prevailed.  A  shelter  was  allowed  James,  but  Eli  was  com- 
pelled to  weather  it  outside.  Both  boys  spent  much  of  that  night  in 
tears  over  their  forlorn  situation.  The  next  day  their  hair  was  all  cut 
off,  both  lads  resisting  strenuously,  which  seemed  mightily  to  please 
their  captors.  James'  hair  was  unusually  long  and  white,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  name  of  O-pon-to-pos,  or  White  head.  The  first  town 
they  came  to  they  were  treated,  before  entering,  with  the  l^orrid  spec- 
tacle of  their  flither's  and  sifter's  sadps  stretched  on  small  hoops  and  then 
suspended  i  )  long  poles.  The  villagers  came  out  to  meet  them,  and 
escorted  their  ]iaity  and  the  gory  trophies  in. 

Among  thii^c  who  visited  tliem  was  a  white  man,  who  took  little 
James  on  his  kuce,  caressed  him  and  treated  hira  so  kindly  that  when 
he  came  to  go  the  boy  wanted  to  go  with  him,  and  could  only  be 
pacified  by  the  promise  tlut  he  would  come  and  see  him  again,  but  that 
was  the  last  he  ever  saw  of  him ;  he  was  tokl  by  his  brother  that  the 
white  man  was  Simon  Guty.  They  soon  readied  a  larger  town,  were 
put  on  two  horses,  and  compelled  again  to  run  the  gauntlet,  an  Indian 
pouiting  out  to  them  the  council  house.  Eli  whipped  his  hone  with  a 
nunrod,  and  ceached  the  house  without  a  touch,  but  not  so  with 
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James,  who  was  dragged  off  his  horse  by  boys  of  about  his  own  size, 
and  severely  kicked,  cuffed  and  beaten,  but  finally  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing his  brother.  There  they  remained  several  days,  and  then  moved  to 
White  Woman's  Creek,  O.,  where  James  was  adopted  into  a  respectable 
Indian  family. 

We  may  mention  two  or  three  interesting  incidents  of  this  boy's  cap- 
tivity. He  had  a  little  Indian  brother  of  about  his  own  age  and  size, 
and  a  brother  of  his  Indian  father,  badly  crippled  by  a  bear,  used  to 
set  the  two  little  ones  to  wrestle,  which  sometimes  ended  in  a  fight, 
when  they  would  be  parted.  One  time  they  both  had  knives,  while 
husking  corn,  and  when  James  had  laid  his  knife  down,  his  Indian 
brother  slipped  it  away  and  put  his  own  in  its  place.  On  making  a 
dash  for  his  own  knife  again  he  was  severely  cut,  (the  scar  of  which 
lasted  during  life,)  for  which  his  brother  received  a  severe  drubbing  from 
the  mother.  ' 

At  another  time  their  father  brought  in  a  deer,  and  after  cutting  off  a 
steak,  left  his  hunting  knife  on  the  ground.  His  little  Indian  brother 
had  been  amusing  himself  by  getting  splinters  from  the  fire  and  burning 
James'  naked  hips.  The  white  boy  told  him  he  would  whip  him  if  he 
did  not  desist,  and  on  his  continuing,  James  made  at  him,  clinched  and 
threw  him,  but,  unfortunately,  on  the  point  of  the  knife,  which  entered 
above  the  little  lad's  hips,  near  the  backbone,  inflicting  a  severe  wound. 
Seeing  his  Indian  father  reaching  for  his  tomahawk,  James  ran  down  to 
the  creek  and  hid  under  some  rocks.  It  was  in  Winter,  with  much  snow 
on  the  ground,  and  there  the  little  fellow  lay  until  night,  when,  feeling 
very  cold,  he  crept  out  and  saw  his  mother  going  for  water.  She  made 
signs  for  him  to  come  to  her,  and  insisted  on  his  going  back  to  the 
camp,  which  he  did,  very  much  frightened,  expecting  he  would  be 
killed,  or,  at  least,  severely  chastised.  When  he  went  in,  however,  no 
one  had  an  angry  word  to  say  to  him.  He  went  up  to  where  his  little 
brother  was  lying  in  great  pain,  and  being  sincerely  sorry  for  the  acci- 
dent, he  was  pardoned. 

At  another  time  he  went  to  live  with  a  sister  who  had  married,  who 
used  him  cruelly,  striking  him  on  the  head  with  the  back  of  a  scalping 
knife  so  violently  as  to  make  it  bleed  profusely.  Once,  when  she  went 
to  the  creek  to  wash,  she  took  hold  of  him  and  threw  him  into  the 
creek,  hoUling  him  under  water  until  he  would  have  been  drowned,  had 
not  her  husband  just  then  returned  from  a  hunt  and  witnessed  the  whole 
proceeding.  His  mother,  coming  that  day  to  pay  him  a  visit,  noticed 
blood  on  his  hair,  and  asked  what  did  it.  On  being  told  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly angry,  and  gave  her  daughter  a  terrible  scolding,  and  took 
him  home  with  her. 
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When  tolrl  thit,  by  treaty  just  made,  he  wis  to  be  sent  back  to  his 
white  relatives,  James  had  to  be  coax c  I  to  go,  but  on  being  informed 
he  would  again  see  his  brother,  consented,  and  was  dehvercd  up  atForl 
McIiUl/2.';i,  wiience  he  reached  his  own  old  home  safely.  His  sist»"r 
Mary,  who  h;^!  not  been  killed,  as  the  brothers  supposed,  told  him  of 
the  apoiucs  slie  endured  when  she  missed  thcui  and  saw  moccasin  prints 
in  tlie  mud.  She  ran  at  once  and  gave  the  alarm  at  Raybura's  garri- 
ton,  and  thus  escaped  herself.  Lyon,  in  his  narrative,  neglects  to  state 
what  became  of  his  brother  Eli,  but  it  is  presumed  that  he  also  was  le 
tamed  m  safety  to  his  friends. 


FRANCIS  DOWNING  SAVED  BY  A  BEAR. 

In  August,  1786,  young  Fiands  Downing  was  living  in  r  fiwt,  where, 
subsequently,  some  iron  works  were  erected  by  Mr.  Jacob  Myers,  which 
are  now  known  by  the  name  of  Slate  Creek  works.   About  the  t6th,  a 

young  man  belonging  to  the  fort  called  upon  Downing,  and  requested 
his  assistance  in  hunting  for  a  horse  which  had  strayed  away  on  the  pre- 
Oedtng  evening.   Downing  readily  complied,  and  the  two  friends 

traversed  the  woods  in  every  direction,  until  at  length,  towards  evening, 
they  found  themselves  in  a  wild  valley,  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  fort.  Here  Downing  became  alarmed,  and  repeatedly 
assured  his  elder  companion,  (whose  name  was  Yates,)  that  he  beard 
sticks  cracking  behind  tliem,  and  was  confident  that  Indians  were 
dogging  them.  Yatds,  being  an  experienced  hunter,  and  from  habit 
grown  indilTerent  to  the  dangers  of  the  woo<ls,  diverted  himself  freely 
at  the  expense  of  the  lad,  often  inquiring  at  what  price  he  rated  his 
scalp,  and  offering  to  insure  it  for  sixpence. 

Downing,  however,  was  not  so  easily  satisfied.  He  observed  that,  in 
whatever  direction  they  turned,  the  same  oinuious  sound  continued  to 
haunt  them,  and  as  Yates  still  treated  his  fears  witl  tlie  most  perfect  in- 
difference,  he  determined  to  take  his  measures  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility. Gradually  slackening  his  pace,  iie  i)eraiitted  Yates  to  advRnce 
twenty  or  thirty  steps  in  front  of  him,  and  immediately  after  descend- 
ing  a  gentle  hill,  he  suddenly  sprang  aside  and  hid  himself  in  r  thick 
cluster  of  whortleberry  bushes.  Yates,  who  at  that  time  was  perfonc- 
ing  some  woodland  ditty  to  the  full  extent  of  his  lungs»  was  too  mucb 
pleased  with  his  own  voice  to  attend  either  to  Downing  or  the  Indians, 
and  was  quickly  out  of  sight   Scarcely  had  he  disappeared,  wbea 
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Dcmningy  to  his  unspeakable  terror,  bdield  two  aamges  put  aside  the 
•taika  of  a  caaebiake  and  look  out  cautiously  in  the  direction  wlfich 
ITates  had  taken.  Fearful  that  they  had  seen  him  step  aside,  he  deter- 
mined to  fire  upon  them  and  trust  to  his  heels  for  safety,  but  so  un- 
steady was  his  hand,  that  in  raising  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  it  went  off 
before  he  had  taken  aim.  He  lost  no  time  in  following  its  example, 
and  after  having  run  fif^y  yards,  he  met  Yates,  who,  alarmed  at  the  re* 
port,  was  hastily  retracing  his  steps. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter.  The  enemy 
were  in  full  view,  pressing  forward  with  great  rapidity,  and  *'  devil 
take  the  hindmost "  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Yates  would  not  out- 
strip Downing,  but  ran  by  his  side,  although  in  so  doing  he  risked  both  of 
their  lives.  The  Indians  were  well  acqiuiinted  with  the  country,  and 
soon  took  a  path  that  diverged  from  the  one  wiiich  the  whites  followed 
at  one  point  and  rejoined  it  at  another,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it 
that  the  string  does  to  the  bow.  The  two  paths  were  at  no  point  dis- 
tant from  each  other  more  than  one  hundred  yards,  so  that  Vates  and 
Downing  could  easily  see  the  enemy  gaining  rapidly  u[n,n  thcia.  They 
reached  the  point  of  reunion  first,  however,  and  tjuickly  catne  to  a 
deep  gully,  wliich  it  was  necessary  to  cross  or  retrace  their  steps. 
Yates  cleared  it  without  difficulty,  but  Downing,  being  nuich  ex- 
hausted, fell  short,  falling  with  his  breast  against  the  opposite  brink, 
rebounded  with  violence,  and  fell  at  full  length  on  the  bottom. 

The  Indians  crossed  the  ditch  a'few  yards  below  him,  and,  eager  for 
tiie  capture  of  Yates,  continued  the  pursuit,  without  appearing  to  notice 
Downing.  The  latter,  who  at  first  had  given  himself  up  for  lost, 
quickly  recovered,  his  strength,  and  began  to  walk  slowly  along  the 
ditdi,  fearing  to  leave  it  lest  the  enemy  should  see  him.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, however,  the  ditch  became  more  shallow,  until  at  length  it 
ceased  to  protect  him  at  aU.  Looking  around  cautiously,  be  saw  one 
of  the  Indians  returning,  apparently  in  quest  of  him.  Unfortunately, 
he  had  neglected  to  reload  his  gun  while  in  the  ditch,  and,  as  the  Indian 
instantly  advanced  upon  him,  he  had  no  resource  but  flight.  Tliruw- 
ing  away  his  gun,  which  was  now  useless,  he  plied  his  legs  manfully  in 
ascending  a  long  ridge  which  stretched  before  hiui,  but  tlie  Indian 
gained  upon  him  so  rapidly  that  he  lost  all  hope  of  escape.  Coming,  at 
length,  to  a  large  poplar  which  had  been  blown  up  by  the  roots,  he  ran 
along  the  body  of  the  tree  upon  one  side,  while  the  Indian  followed  it 
opon  the  other,  doubtless  expecting  to  intercept  him  at  the  root. 

But  here  the  supreme  dominion  of  fortune  was  manifested.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  large  she  bear  was  suckling  lier  cul^s  in  a  l)cd  slie  had  made 
at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  as  the  Indian  reached  that  point  first,  she 
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instantly  sprang  upon  him  and  a  profligious  uproar  took  place.  The 
Indian  yelled  and  stabbed  with  his  kuif<:,  the  bear  growled  and  saluted 
him  with  one  of  her  most  endearing  "htigs;"  wl>ile  Downing,  fer- 
vently wishing  her  success,  ran  off  through  tlie  woods,  without  waiting 
to  see  the  end  of  the  struggle.  Downing  reached  the  fort  in  safety, 
and  found  Yates  reposing  after  a  hot  chase,  having  eluded  his  pursuers 
and  gained  the  fort  two  hours  before  him.  On  the  next  morning  they 
collected  a  party  and  returned  to  the  poplar  tree,  but  no  traces  either 
of  the  Indian  or  bear  were  to  be  found.  They  both  probably  escaped 
with  their  lives,  although  not  without  injury. 


NARRATIVE  OF  JOHN  BRICKELL'S  CAFriYITY. 

We  condense  from  the  American  Fionur^  long  out  of  print,  John 
Brickell't  intdesting  sanative  of  his  four  and  a  half  yean'  captiYity 
among  the  Delawaies.  He  was  born  in  1 781,  near  Unionto«m,  Fa.,  and 
in  1791,  when  but  ten  yean  old,  and  while  clearing  out  a  fence  row, 
was  taken  prisoner  bj  an  Indian,  who  took  his  axe..  He  had  always 
been  intimate  with  die  Indians,  who  had  oonstandy  frequented  the 
neighborhood,  and  did  not  feel  afraid.  So  he  was  not  alarmed,  bat 
went  with  the  rcdman  willingly.  When  he  came,  however,  to  a  couple 
of  logs*  between  which  his  companion  had  lain  all  night,  he  became 
suspicions  and  attempted  to  run,  but  was  thrown  down  on  his  face  and 
tied. 

After  going  a  little  distance  they  fell  in  with  a  son  of  George  Girty— 
a  brother  of  the  notorious  Simon  Girty — who  told  him  that  white  peo- 
ple had  killed  Indians  and  now  they  were  retaliating,  and  that  if  he 
would  go  peaceably,  they  would  make  an  Indian  of  him ;  but  if  not, 
they  would  kill  and  scalp  him.  They  then  went  to  the  Big  Beaver; 
crossed  on  a  raft,  and  Girty  and  he  took  a  new  direction.  Young 
Brickell  felt  very  bitter  against  Girty,  and  thouglit,  if  a  good  chance  of- 
fered, he  would  kill  him.  They  soon  niatle  a  fire,  Girty  tying  the  lad  to 
a  sai^'iug  ;  but  Ij:  u  kcll  untied  iiiuiself  and  laid  down  by  the  fire,  aiui 
Girty,  couiiiig  back,  iiiked  him  what  he  liad  untied  himself  for.  He 
answered  he  was  cold.  **  Then  you  no  run  away?"  **  No,"  Brickell 
replied,  upon  whidi  his  (X>ropanion  said  there  were  Indians  close  by,  and 
he  was  afraid  they  would  fsoA,  the  boy. 

At  the  camp  he  saw  many  Indians  who  had  been  often  at  his  <atherV 
They  treated  him  very  kindly  and  gave  him  food.  His  captor  uua 
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took  him  towards  Sandusky ;  met  two  warriors  on  the  way  and  got  drunk 
with  them,  when  one  of  the  savages  fell  upon  the  boy  and  beat  him  so 
unmercifully  that  he  ran  into  the  woods  and  hid  behind  a  log.  They 
soon  missed  him  and  searched  for  him  with  torches,  calling  out,  "  White 
man  !  white  man  I  "  but  Brickell  lay  still,  and  when  the  warriors  lefi 
he  went  into  camp  again.  At  the  Seneca  town  he  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet,  and  was  bruised  from  head  to  foot,  but  a  chief  came  up,  threw 
the  rest  off  of  him,  and  led  him  through  the  lines  with  such  rapidity 
that  his  feet  scarce  touched  ground.  Those  who  were  the  worst  at  the 
beating  were  now  the  kindest,  and  did  all  they  could  to  cure  him  up 
but  he  was  over  two  months  getting  well.  His  impression  was  that  the 
Indian  who  rescued  him  was  Captain  Pipe  himself. 

His  owner  took  himself  a  wife  at  the  Seneca  towns,  and  all  then 
traveled  on  to  the  Maumee  towns  and  the  Auglaize,  where  he  was  adoptea 
into  the  family  of  Whingroy  Pooshies,  or  Big  Cat,  one  of  Hie  best  of  the 
Delaware  chiefs.  He  was  treated  exactly  as  one  of  the  family,  his  em- 
ployment being  mostly  hunting.  They  had  a  comfortable  log  cabin 
and  seven  acres  of  corn  to  cultivate.  They  slept  on  skins  stretched  on 
raised  platforms,  the  men  jnilling  off  all  but  their  breech-clouts  and 
using  the  clothes  for  pillows.  Brickell  became  a  thorough  Indian  boy, 
adopting  their  clothes,  customs,  &c.  He  says  the  Delawarcs  were  ex- 
cellent at  raising  children,  never  whipping  and  scarcely  ever  scolding 
them,  but  exacting  order  and  obedience.  A  dozen  might  be  in  one 
cabin,  of  all  ages,  and  scarcely  any  noise  at  all.  They  spent  much  time 
training  their  children  in  their  ideas  of  right  and  virtue.  Honesty, 
bravery  and  hospitality  were  their  cardinal  virtues,  and  the  young  were 
taught  to  honor  and  revere  the  aged,  especially  their  parents. 

When  St.  Clair's  army  was  reported  to  be  advancing,  all  the  squaws 
and  children  were  moved  down  the  Maumee  to  await  the  result  of  the 
battle.  After  the  Indian  victory,  the  Indians  came  home  laden  down 
with  spoils ;  Big  Cat's  share  of  the  booty  being  two  fine  horses,  tour 
elegant  tents,  clothing  in  abundance,  axes,  guns,  &c.  There  was  much 
joy  among  them.  Soon  after  he  and  another  lad  went  hunting  and 
came  across  a  skeleton  stripped  of  flesh,  which  his  companion  said  had 
l)een  eaten  by  the  Chippewa  Indians  who  were  at  the  battle,  and  ho 
called  them  brutes  to  so  use  their  prisoners. 

Two  Touching  Incidents  of  Indian  Generosity. 

Brickell  soon  came  across  some  whites  captured  at  St.  Clair*s  defeat, 
when  one  of  them,  Isaac  Patton,  told  him  that  as  a  certain  Isaac  Choat 
was  sitting,  after  hii  capture,  in  a  very  melancholy  mood,  his  ownex 
47  ... 
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Asked  him  what  made  him  look  so  sorry.  Choat  answered,  bectne 
could  not  help  it,  as  he  kept  thinking  of  his  wife  and  cliildrenaod  how 
they  would  get  along  without  him.  The  Indian  looked  around  and 
•aid,  "  I  have  a  sqoaw  and  two  children^  and  I  wouM  be  sorry*  too,  if 
I  were  taken  prisoner  and  carried  away  from  them."  He  then  arose, 
and,  putting  his  hand  on  Choat's  head,  said,  "  Choat,  you  shall  not 
stay  away  from  tliem.  I  will  let  you  go ;  but  I  will  not  turn  you  out 
alone  for  fear  other  Indians  may  catch  you ;  I  will  go  with  you."  Thii 
he  actually  did,  accompanying  him  as  far  as  the  Muskingum^  and  there 
left  him,  telling  him  to  go  home  to  his  family. 

On  one  of  Brickell's  annual  visits  to  the  Rapids  he  saw  Jane  Dick, 
one  of  his  own  neiglibors.  She  suddenly  became  missing,  and  great  lut 
unavailing  search  was  made  for  her.  He  learned  afterwards,  that  her 
husband  had  hired  Alexander  McKee's  black  cook  to  steal  her  away, 
which  he  did  by  taking  her  aboard  a  small  vessel  in  a  canoe  and  headed 
her  up  in  au  empty  hogshead,  where  she  remained  uniil  a  day  after  tlie 
vessel  sailed.  The  cook  told  Brickell  it  was  part  of  the  plan  to  steal 
him  away  also,  but  tint  be  was  watched  to  doae  tiiey  dare  not  venture  it 
At  this  tune,  Indeed,  the  lad,  who  appeals  to  have  been  a  great  frvorite, 
was  watched  very  dosely.  They  would  not  let  him  sleep  alone,  or  even 
go  to  draw  water. 

In  June,  1794,  two  Indians  and  a  boy,  besides  himself,  started  out  on 
a  hunt.  They  had  been  out  about  two  months,  and,  on  returning,  found 
all  the  towns  evacuated.  Next  moramg  an  Indian  runner  came  down 
the  river  giving  the  alarm  whoop,  and  they  were  told  to  run  for  their 
lives  as  the  whites  were  coming.  *<  We  scattered,"  says  Bridcell,  "like 
a  flock  of  partridges,  leaving  our'breakfast  cooking  on  the  fire.  The 
Kentucky  riflemen  saw  our  smoke  and  just  missed  me  as  I  passed  them 
through  the  com.  They  took  the  whole  of  our  two  months*  work,  jerk* 
•kins  and  all." 

"Two  or  three  days  after  we  arrived  at  the  Rapids,  Wayne's  roies 
came  right  into  our  camp  boldly  and  fired  on  the  Indians.  Their  names 
were  Miller,  McClellan,  May,  Wells,  Mahafly,  and  another  whose 
name  I  forget.  Miller  was  wounded ;  May  was  chased  to  the  smooth, 
rocky  bed  of  the  river,  where  his  horse  fell  and  he  was  made  prisoner. 
They  knew  him,  as  he  had  formerly  been  a  prisoner  and  ran  away,  and 
took  him  back  to  camp.  They  said,  *  We  know  you — you  speak  Indian 
language — you  not  content  to  live  with  us  ;  to-morrow  we  take  you  to 
that  burr-oak;  we  will  tie  you  up,  make  a  mark  on  your  breast,  and 
will  try  what  Indian  can  siiout  nearest.'  This  they  did,  riddling  hii 
body  with  Imilets.    Thus  ended  poor  May." 

Ncxi  day  was  Wayne's  battle  of  Fallen  Timber&.    Brickell  was  ouI 
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hunting  and  met  some  Indians  on  the  retreat,  who  told  him  they  bad 
bee'n  badly  whipped.  Many  of  the  Delawares  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Among  the  former  was  the  Indian  who  captured  May,  and  who  was 
much  missed,  as  he  was  the  only  gunsmith  among  the  Indians.  The  In- 
dians now  had  a  terrible  time.  The  British  did  not  lialf  support  them. 
All  their  dogs  and  cattle  died,  and  they  were  nearly  starved,  and  very 
bitter  against  the  British,  who  had  goaded  them  on  to  hostilities.  They 
then  went  and  made  peace  with  the  Americans,  and  had  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  but  as  there  was  no  Indian  to  give  up  for  Brickell,  he  con- 
tinuetl,  and  in  the  Spring  all  wenf  to  Fort  Defiance;  and  now  fol- 
lows a  scene  very  creditable  to  the  Indian  character.    We  quote : 

"On  the  same  day  Big  Cat  told  me  I  must  go  over  to  the  fort.  Tlie 
children  hung  around  me  crying,  and  asked  me  if  1  was  going  to  leave 
them.  I  told  them  I  did  "not  know.  When  we  got  over,  and  were 
seated  with  the  officers.  Big  Cat  told  me  to  stand  up,  which  I  did.  He 
then  rose  and  addressed  me  in  about  these  words:  *  My  son,  there  are 
men  the  same  color  as  yourself.  There  may  be  some  of  your  kin  there, 
or  your  kin  may  be  a  great  way  off  from  you.  You  have  lived  a  long 
time  with  us.  I  call  on  you  to  say  if  I  have  not  been  a  father  to  you.' 
I  said,  'You  have  used  me  as  well  as  a  father  could  a  son.'  He  said,  *  I 
am  glad  you  say  so.  You  have  lived  long  with  me;  you  have  hunted 
for  me,  but  our  treaty  says  you  must  be  free.  If  you  choose  to  go  with 
the  people  of  your  own  color,  I  have  no  right  to  say  a  word;  but  if  you 
choose  to  stay  with  me,  your  people  have  no  right  to  speak.  Now  re- 
flect on  it  and  take  your  choice,  and  tell  us  as  soon  as  you  make  up  your 
mind.' 

"  I  was  silent  a  few  minutes,  in  which  time  it  seemed  as  if  I  thought 
of  almost  everything.  I  thought  of  the  children  I  had  just  left  crying; 
I  thought  of  the  Indians  1  was  attached  to,  and  I  thought  of  my  own 
people,  and  this  latter  thought  predominated,  and  I  said,  *  I  will  go  with 
my  kin.'  The  old  man  then  said,  'I  have  raised  you;  I  have  taught 
you  to  hunt;  you  are  a  good  hunter;  you  have  been  better  to  me  than 
my  own  sons.  I  am  now  getting  old  and  cannot  hunt.  I  thought  you 
would  be  a  support  to  my  age.  I  leaned  on  you  as  a  staff ;  now  it  is 
broken.  You  are  going  to  leave  me  and  I  have  no  right  to  say  a  word, 
but  I  am  ruined.'  He  then  sank  back,  in  tears,  to  his  scat.  I  heartily 
joined  him  in  his  tears;  parted  with  him,  and  liave  never  seen  nor  beard 
e(  him  since."  * 
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AD\'I- NTURES  OF  YOUNG  JAMES  RAY. 

We  bave  already  quoted  from  James  Ray,  (afterwards  General  Ray,") 
Iww,  when  but  a  youth  of  seventeen,  he  first  became  acquainted  wufc 

Gcoige  Rogers  Clark.  From  all  accounts  Ray  must  have  been  a  very 
daring  and  spirited  youth.  We  select  the  following  incidents  lelatKig 
tolvm: 

In  March,  1777,  while  he,  his  brother  William,  William  Coomes  and 
Tlionias  Shores  were  cngageil  in  clearing  some  land  about  four  niilrf 
frnivi  1  i  irrod^toNvn,  Ky.,  they  were  attacked  by  a  very  large  party  ot 
savages,  umler  the  command  of  the  celebrated  chief  Blaukfish.  The 
Indians  were  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  souml  of  the  xxes,  and  rush- 
ing upon  the  choppers,  killed  William  Ray  and  took  Shores  jirisoner; 
ruonies  hiding  in  the  br\ish.  Janies  Kay  being  uninjured  by  iliC  dis- 
rharge  of  rilks,  fled  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  fort  at  Harr.xls- 
lown.  Several  of  the  sw  it  -st  Indian  runners  pursTied  him,  1  >tu  such 
was  the  white  la  i's  tlcelnc^s  and  activity,  that  he  >.listanced  them  all  and 
reached  the  fort  ni  safety.  His  remarkable  speetl  elicited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Indians — most  excellent  judges  of  that  power — and  Black- 
fish  himself  remarked  to  Boone,  when  he  was  a  captive,  that  some 
Kan-tuck  boy  at  Harrodstowo  had  outrun  alt  his  best  warriors. 

This  swiftness  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  fort,  as  it  enabled 
the  garrison  to  prepare  for  an  attack.  The  militia  was  organised,  am- 
munition prepared,  water  and  provisions  procured,  and  all  put  in  readi- 
ness for  an  attack.  The  hot-headed  McGary  openly  charged  Harrod 
with  having  been  wanting  in  precaution,  and  were  about  to  shoot  at 
each  other,  when  McGary's  wife  rushed  in  and  turned  aside  the  rifle  of 
her  husband,  when  Harrod  immediately  withdrew  his.  McGary  in- 
ilantiy  insistcti  thai  a  party  of  thirty  sliould  be  immediately  dispatched 
in  seart  ii  of  Coomes,  Sliores  and  Ray.  Harrod  and  Rogers  Clark  op* 
Ksed  tilt  measure  as  imprudent. 

At  length,  hon  cver,  McGary's  passion  prevailed,  and  thirty  moiuited 
tuen  were  I'Vn  cd  untler  him,  and  moved  with  great  rapidity.  Near  an 
a!>anaonea  en<:ampmeni  they  di'-covered  the  mangled  remains  of  Williara 
Kay,  who  wxs  M<  (iar\ 's  son-in-law,  at  sight  of  which  McGary  turned  pale 
and  w.is  near  fi  lini;  :roni  his  liorse.  Wiien  the  body  was  first  sighted, 
one  of  the  men  slK)i;ied  out:  "See  there!  They  have  killed  ptH)r 
C'ooines  ! "  Coomes,  who  had  hitherto  lurked  in  his  hiding  place,  n*)* 
sallied  forth,  exclaiming,  *'  No,  by  gob,  they  liaven't  killed  him,  Cootuei 
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b  safe  yet  1"  The  party  having  buried  Ray  and  rescued  Coomes,  re- 
turned in  sadness  to  the  fort. 

A  few  days  after  the  Indians  approached  the  fort,  first  firing  a  cabin 
on  the  east  side  of  the  place.  The  garrison,  supposing  the  fire  to  be  llie 
result  of  an  accident,  rushed  out  to  quench  the  flames.  The  artful  In» 
dians,  having  succeeded  in  their  decoy,  instantly  attempted  to  intercept 
their  return  to  the  fort.  The  whites  retreated,  keeping  up  a  rar.dom 
fire,  until  they  reached  a  grove  on  the  hill,  where  the  Harrodsburg 
Court  House  was  afterwards  built.  Each  man  now  taking  his  tree,  the 
Indians  were  compelled  to  retire,  one  white  being  killed  and  four  Indians 
— one  of  whom  afterwards  died — being  wounded. 

Some  time  after  the  Indians  collected  in  great  numbers  about  Har- 
rodstown,  in  order,  it  was  thought,  to  prevent  any  corn  from  being 
raised.  In  this  period  of  peril  and  distress,  James  Ray,  at  that  time 
but  seventeen,  rendered  himself  an  object  of  general  favor  by  his  cool- 
ness, enterprise  and  intrepidity.  He  often  arose  before  day,  and  left  the 
fort  on  an  old  horse — the  only  one  left  by  the  Indians,  of  forty  brought 
to  the  country  by  Major  McGary — in  order  to  procure  food  for  the  gar- 
rison. Proceeding  cautiously  to  Salt  river,  (generally  riding  in  the 
water,  or  in  the  bed  of  some  small  stream,  in  order  to  conceal  his  route,) 
when  sufficiently  out  of  hearing,  he  would  kill  his  load  of  game  and 
bring  it  in  to  the  suffering  inliabitaiits  after  niglitfall.  Older  and  more 
experienced  hunters,  in  similar  luzardous  enterprises,  were  killed  by  the 
Indians. 

During  the  same  year,  while  Ray  and  a  man  named  McConnell  were 
shooting  at  a  mark  near  the  fort,  the  latter  was  suddenly  shot  down  by 
the  Indians.  Ray  instantly  glanced  his  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  shot, 
and  perceiving  the  enemy,  raised  his  rifle  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
friend,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Intlians,  who 
had  crept  near  him.  His  powers  as  a  runner  were  again  called  into 
requisition,  and  Ray  bounded  towards  the  fort,  distant  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  with  the  speed  of  an  antelope,  amidst  showers  of  jullets  from 
the  savages.  But  when  he  approached  the  gates  of  the  fort  he  found 
them  closed,  and  the  garrison  too  much  under  the  influence  of  tlieir 
tears  to  open  them  for  his  admittance. 

Ray  Four  Hours  Under  Fire — Clark  Contpliments  Ray. 

In  this  critical  situation,  pursued  by  the  savages  and  refused  shelter 
by  his  friends,  Ray  tlirew  himself  flat  upon  the  ground,  behind  a  stump 
just  large  enough  to  protect  his  body.  Here,  within  seven  ste\ys  of  the 
fort  wall,  in  sight  of  his  mother,  he  lay  for  four  hours,  while  the  Indiana 
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kept  up  an  incessant  fire,  the  balls  often  striking  ind  tearing  tip  the 
ground  on  either  side  of  him«  At  last,  becoming  somewhat  impatient, 
he  called  out  to  the  garrison,  "  For  God's  sake,  dig  a  hole  under  the 
cabin  wall,  and  take  me  in."  Strange  as  may  have  appeared  the  sug- 
gestion, it  was  immediately  carried  out,  and  the  noble  young  hunter 
was  speedily  within  the  shelter  of  the  fort  and  in  the  arms  of  his  friends. 

During  the  Fall  of  this  year,  (1777,)  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
arising  from  having  raised  no  corn,  the  people  of  the  fort  determined  to 
make  a  turnip  patch  about  two  hundred  yards  northwest  of  the  station. 
MHlile  clearing  the  ground,  an  Indian  was  shot  at  by  the  guard  and  the 
men  retired.  The  next  day  the  cattle  were  perceived  to  be  disturbeil, 
and  snuffing  the  air  about  a  small  field  in  the  furthest  corner,  that  luii 
been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  very  high  weeds.  The  presence  of  con- 
cealed Indians  was  instantly  suspected,  so  sure  were  tlie  cattle  to  betray 
their  vicinity,  either  from  the  sight  of  the  Indians  themselves  or  from 
the  smell  of  paint  upon  their  persons.  The  indication  prompted  Major 
George  Rogeis  Claik  to  turn  the  ambuscade  upon  the  enemy.  For 
this  purpose  some  men  were  still  kept  at  work  in  the  turnip  patch  near- 
est the  fort,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion  by  the  Indians  of  any 
movement  from  within,  they  occasionally  hallooed  to  their  companions 
to  come  out  to  their  work,  while  Clark,  with  a  party  of  the  garriion, 
sallied  out  of  the  fort  with  great  secrecy,  and,  making  a  circuit,  came 
iq>  in  the  rear  of  the  Indians  as  they  lay  concealed  in  the  weeds. 

A  volley  was  discharged  at  the  concealed  foe,  and  four  of  their  nunh» 
ber  killed  one  by  Clark  and  another  by  Ray.  Tlie  Indians  instantly 
retreated,  and  were  pursued  by  the  whites  about  four  hundred  yards 
down  the  creek,  4iirhere  they  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  deserted  In- 
dian encain]  nu-nt,  of  sufficient  extent  for  the  accommodation  of  five  or 
fix  hundred  warriors.  From  this  camp  the  enemy  had  issued  during 
the  preceding  Summer  to  assail  the  stations,  which  they  had  kept  in  a 
state  of  constant  alarm,  and  had  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  their 
horses  and  cattle.  The  Indians  had  now  abandoned  their  position,  and 
the  parly  which  had  just  been  pursued  w.is  supposed  to  be  liie  reiui^ant 
of  the  Indian  fcrce  which  had  occupied  the  encampment.  Major  Clark 
complinvnted  J  unes  Ray  with  the  gun  of  tlie  Ip'U^n  which  he  liadsboiy 
aQii  wiac;u  wiUi  tiic  nrs4  lie  had  ever  killed. 
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HOW  READILY  CAPTTVE  BOYS  BECOME  INDTANIZEa 

Frederick  Imc,  with  a  brother-in-law  and  a  few  famihcs,  settled  on 
the  Green  Briar,  a  branch  of  the  Kanawha.  In  time  of  peace  a  large 
party  of  savages  encamped  on  Lee's  place  for  several  days,  appearing 
to  be  on  one  continnous  frolic.  Mr.  I^e,  however,  was  anxious,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  pn)[)itiate  them,  killing  a  fine  ho^,  supplying  then, 
with  bread,  &c.  It  all  availed  nothing.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
blow  he  was  the  first  to  fall.  He  ha  l  a  large  family,  several  dai^hlers 
grown,  and  one  married,  with  her  first  child  at  her  breast.  Several 
savages  one  day  entered  the  cabin  and  tonmliawked  old  Mr.  Lee  and 
his  son-in-law,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  rest.  The  blood  of  the 
father  fell  on  the  head  and  face  of  his  little  son,  who  was  then  seated 
on  his  lap.  The  Indians,  intending  to  spare  the  boy  and  fearful  he 
might  be  hurt,  carried  him  to  the  creek  and  washed  him.  While  this 
tragedy  was  enacting,  many  neighboring  families  were  sharing  the  same 
fate. 

All  now  started  out  for  the  Indian  towns.  There  were  leveral 
women  along,  all  with  babes  at  the  breast.  Mrs.  Johnson,  one  of  the 
daughters,  who  gives  the  narrative,  says  that  her  sister  pressed  her  babe 
to  her  breast  and  bore  her  long  march  Mrith  fortitude,  hoping  the  child 
would  be  saved.  The  day  before  the  Indian  town  w^ls  reached,  how« 
ever,  all  the  babes  were  pitilessly  murdered,  and  their  bodies  left  in  the 
woods  to  be  devoured.  After  tlus  Mrs.  Johnson  said  her  sister  wished 
to  die,  and  did  all  she  could  to  provoke  the  Indians  to  kill  her,  and. 
made  several  attempts  on  their  lives.  She  lived,  however,  to  marry 
afterwards. 

Soon  after  getting  to  the  Indian  towns  the  women  .were  put  to  hard 
drudgery  and  the  boys  allowed  to  run  wild  with  the  Indian  lads:  to 
shoot  with  bow  and  arrow,  dabl)le  in  the  water,  &c.  They  were  kept 
prisoners  some  ten  years,  and  after  peace  was  declared,  found  their  way 
honie.  The  boys,  and  especially  the  yuunger  ones,  had  become  so 
completely  Indian  that  they  Itad  to  be  forced  away  :  a  close  watch  had 
to  be  kept  on  them,  and,  notwithstaiuling  all,  John  I^e  made  his  es- 
cape on  the  third  night,  evaded  all  pursuit,  nu<le  his  way  back  to  the 
Indians,  and  was  two  years  longer  with  them  before  his  relatives  could 
get  him  away.  They,  however,  said  that  they  never  undertook  such  a  task 
as  breaking  in  those  wild  Indian  boys,  and  especially  John.  It  was  utterly 
impoaible  to  keep  dotbes  on  them.  In  the  Summer  it  was  useless  to 
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■ttempt  it,  at  least  any  more  than  shirts,  for  the  strongest  tow  or  hemp 
linen  shirt,  with  the  strongest  kind  of  fastenings  at  the  collar  and  wrirt- 
band,  would,  in  an  hour's  time,  be  torn  ofT  and  thrown  away,  and 
they  would  be  found  swimming  like  wild  ducks  in  the  river,  or  rolling 
naked  on  tlie  sand  beaches,  and  in  their  melancholy  moments  they 
would  often  be  heard  to  exclaim,  in  tones  of  real  distress,  "  Oh,  my 
Innies,  my  Innies,"  (meaning  Indians).  It  took  a  number  of  yean  to 
root  out  this  attachment,  and  indeed  some  of  the  boys  carried  theii 
woodiand  habits  and  costumes  to  the  grave. 


TWO  LADS  SAVE  TH£  LIFE  OF  A  GIRL. 

In  1776  the  settlements  along  the  West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
border  had  notification  of  a  large  force  of  Cheiokees  coming  upon 
them.  It  was  anxioiidydebBled  which  weiebesi;  to  ftwaft  the  enemy*! 
coming  in  the  ctuy  fort,  or  to  march  oat  boldly  and  meet  tiiem  in  the 
woods.  The  latter  resolve  prevailed,  and  a  sharp  contest  ensued,  when 
the  savages  disappeared  like  magic,  leaving  eleven  or  twelve  dead  be* 
hind.  Alexander  Moore,  a  strong,  athletic  man,  grappled  with  a  am- 
ning  savage  of  about  his  own  size  and  strength,  and  being  hard  prcsKd, 
William  King  ran  up  to  Moore's  relief,  but  the  Indian  adroitly  kept 
Moore  in  such  a  position  that  King  could  not  shoot  him  without  first 
riiooting  his  friend:  The  savage  had  a  larj^  knife  at  his  belt,  fix  the 
possession  of  which  both  struggled,  but  at  length  Moore  drew  it  and 
plunged  it  into  the  Indian's  bosom,  when  King  finished  him  by  shooting 
)iim  tiirough  the  head. 

Shortly  after  two  parties,  supposing  hostilities  over  for  the  present, 
went  out  to  visit  their  farms,  and  were  both  violently  attacked  in  fuU 
hearing  of  the  fort,  and  causing  indescribable  confusion.  The  men  in  the 
fort  sallied  out,  but  the  Mvages  ([uickly  retired.  One  incident  deserves 
mention.  A  lad  by  name  of  William  Casey  had  a  sister,  a  l)eautiful  lit- 
tle girl,  along  with  the  party  in  the  field,  and  as  he  was  running  for  his 
hfe,  he  discovered  the  Indians  in  close  pursuit  of  his  sister.  At  tlut 
moment  his  eyes  fell  upon  another  lad  of  about  his  own  age  by  nanM 
of  Robert  Hasold,  and  he  shouted  to  him  to  come  and  help  him  save 
Nancy.  Hai.old  obev'etl,  and  althouj^h  there  were  five  Indians  in  pur- 
suit, (some  say  seven,;  the  lads  rushed  between  them  ar\d  the  girl,  and 
by  dexterously  managing  to  fire  alternately,  still  keeping  one  gun 
loaded  when  the  other  was  discharged,  they  so  galled  tl^  pun»uers  thaf 
they  were  gbd  to  give  up  the  chase. 
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SILAS  HART'S  SON  AVENGES  HIS  FATHER. 

In  September,  1782,  a  marauding  band  of  savages  appeared  in  Har- 
din county,  Ky.,  and  committed  many  depredations.  Silas  Hart,  named 
**  Sliarp  Eye  "  by  the  Indians,  on  account  of  his  skill  and  penetration 
as  a  fighter,  pursued  them  with  a  chosen  few,  Hart  shooting  their  chief. 
Vengeance  was  denounced  by  the  tribe  against  Sharp  Eye  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  some  time  after,  another  gang,  led  by  the  brother  of  the  slain 
chief,  appeared  again  in  Hardin  county.  Hart  was  the  very  first  upon 
their  trail,  but  was  unable  to  overtake  them.  The  savages  now  worked 
back  on  the  trail  of  the  whites.  Hart  arrived  home  about  dark  and 
slept  soundly  after  his  chase.  Next  morning,  just  as  his  family  were 
seating  themselves  for  breakfast,  the  savages  appeared  and  the  chief's 
brother  shot  Hart  dead. 

The  scout's  son,  a  brave  lad  of  only  twelve  years,  the  instant  he  saw 
his  father  fall,  grasped  his  rifle,  and,  before  the  savage  could  enter  the 
door,  sent  a  ball  through  his  heart.  The  Indians  now  rushed  on  in  a 
body,  but  the  first  who  entered  received  from  the  hands  of  the  gallant 
lad  a  hunting  knife  in  his  breast,  driven  to  the  hilt.  The  contest,  how- 
ever, was  too  unequal.  He,  and  his  mother  and  sister,  were  overpow- 
ered and  carried  to  the  Wabash.  The  sister,  unable  on  account  of  fee- 
bleness to  keep  up,  was  soon  dispatched.  The  mother  and  son  were 
intended  for  a  more  terrible  sacrifice.  All  the  horrid  preparations  were 
made,  but  an  influential  scjuaw  interfered  and  saved  the  boy's  life,  while 
a  chief,  who  wished  the  mother  as  a  wife,  interfered  in  her  behalf.  Both 
were  ultimately  redeemed  by  traders  and  returned  home.  Mrs.  Hart 
subsequently  married  a  Mr.  Countryman,  and  the  boy  migrated  to 
Missouri. 


GEORGE  BOZARTH'S  RUSE  AND  ESCAPE. 

The  last  incursion  of  savages  in  Northwestern  Virginia  happened  in 
1794.  A  murderous  band  appeared  on  leading  Creek.  Expresses 
were  sent  all  about  to  warn  the  f)Coplc,  but  they  had  been  so  long  ex- 
empt from  savage  marauds,  that  a  false  security  was  engendered. 
Among  other  careless  settlers,  John  Bozarth,  with  his  sons,  George  and 
John,  were  busy  in  a  field  drawing  grain  to  the  barn,  when  the  agonizing 
shrieks  of  those  at  the  house  rent  the  air,  and  they  liastencd  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause. 
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The  elasticity  of  youtli  enabled  George  to  approach  the  house  some 
few  paces  in  advance  of  liis  fatlier,  but  the  practiced  eye  of  the  old 
gentleman  first  discovered  an  Indian,  only  a  small  distance  from  his 
son,  and  with  his  gun  raised  to  fire  upon  him.  With  parental  soUd- 
tude  he  exdaimed*  "  Talce  care,  George,  an  Indian  ii  going  to  shoot 
you  1"  George  was  then  too  near  the  savage  to  think  of  escaping  by 
flight.  He  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  when  he  supposed  the  fiital  aim 
was  taken  and  the  finger  just  pressing  the  trigger,  he  fell,  and  the  bsll 
whistled  by  him.  Not  doubting  but  that  the  youth  had  ftllen  in  deatht 
the  savage  passed  by  him  and  pressed  in  pursuit  of  the  &ther.  Mr. 
Bowth  was  yet  springy  and  agile,  and  was  enabled  to  keep  ahead  of 
his  pursuer.  Despairing  of  overtaking  him,  by  reason  of  his  great 
speed,  the  savage  hurled  a  tomahawk  at  his  head.  It  psaaed  harmlai 
by,  and  the  old  gentleman  got  safely  off. 

When  George  Bozarth  fell  as  the  Indian  fired,  he  lay  as  if  dead,  and 
supposing  the  scalping  knife  would  be  next  applied  to  his  bead,  deter- 
mined on  seizing  tlie  savage  by  the  legs  as  he  would  stoop  over  him,  and 
endeavor  to  bring  iiim  to  the  ground,  when  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  gaia 
the  mastery  over  him.  Seeing  him  pass  on  in  pursuit  of  his  father,  he 
arose  and  took  to  flight  also.  On  his  way  he  overtook  a  younger  brother, 
who  had  become  alarmed  and  was  hobbling  slowly  away  on  a  sore  foot. 
George  gave  him  every  aid  in  his  power  to  facilitate  his  Hight,  until  he 
discovered  tl  at  another  of  the  savages  was  pressing  close  upon  them. 
Knowing  tl  at  if  he  remained  with  his  brother,  both  must  inevitably 
perish,  lie  wlis  reluctantly  forced  to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Proceeding 
on,  he  tame  up  with  his  Hither,  who,  not  doubting  but  he  was  killed 
when  the  savage  fired  at  him,  broke  furtli  with  the  exclamation,  '*  H'hy^ 
Geor^Cy  J  ihoui^ht you  w(re  de.id  !  "  and  manifested,  even  in  that  sor- 
rowful moment,  a  joyful  feeling  at  liis  mistake.  The  Indians  who  were 
at  the  house  wroui^ht  their  work  of  blood,  killing  two  or  three  small 
children  and  took  Mrs.  Bozarth  and  two  boys  prisoners.  With  these  tliey 
made  their  way  to  their  towns,  and  arrived  in  time  to  surrender  their 
csptives  to  General  Wayne. 


TWO  BOYS  IN  THE  WOODS  ALL  WINTER. 

In  the  Fall  of  1803  Henry  Ferry,  one  of  the  first  pioneen  about 
Delhi,  Ohio,  after  getting  up  his  cabin  in  the  woods,  left  his  two  li^ 
sons  in  it  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  for  the  remainder  of  his  fiunily; 
but  finding  his  wife  sick,  and  afterwards  falling  sick  himself,  could  not 
yet  West  again  until  the  following  June.   His  two  little  boys*  Levi  and 
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Reuben,  only  eleven  and  nine  years  old,  remained  there  alone  eight 
months,  fifteen  miles  from  any  white  family  and  surrounded  by  sava- 
ges, with  no  food  but  the  rabbits  they  could  trap  or  catch  in  hollow 
logs,  the  remains  of  one  deer  that  the  wolves  drove  and  killed  near 
their  cabin,  and  a  little  corn  meal  that  they  occasionally  obtained  of 
Thomas  Cellar  by  following  down  the  "Indian  Trail."  The  Winter 
was  a  severe  one  and  their  cabin  was  open,  liaving  neither  daubing, 
fireplace  nor  chimney ;  they  had  no  gun  and  were  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed to  forest  life,  being  fresh  from  Wales,  and  yet  these  little  fello\vs 
not  only  struggled  through  the  Winter  but  actually  made  a  consi<lerable 
clearing. 


A  BOY  MADE  TO  SLAY  SIX  INDIANS. 

In  May,  1 788,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kirk  lived  near  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  While  he  was  absent,  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Slim  Tom 
visited  the  family  and  was  supplied  with  provisions.  Having  learned 
their  defenceless  condition,  he  soon  after  returned  with  a  party,  and  the 
whole  Kirk  family — eleven  in  number — were  brutally  massacred.  Kirk 
soon  after  returning,  saw  the  dead  bodies  of  his  dear  family  lying  in 
the  yard,  gave  the  alarm,  and  soon  a  band  of  several  hundred  men, 
under  Colonel  Sevier,  were  in  pursuit,  and  ravaged  several  villages  on 
the  Hiwassee  river.  Abraham,  a  friendly  Indian,  who  lived  with  his 
son  on  the  Tennessee,  had  publicly  declared  that  if  the  Indians  went 
to  war  he  would  remain  at  his  home  and  never  quit  it. 

When  the  troops  came  to  the  south  side,  Hubbard,  Colonel  Sevier  not 
then  being  present,  sent  for  Abraham  and  his  son  to  come  over  the 
river  to  the  troops,  and  to  bring  with  them  the  chief  Tassel  and  other 
Indians  that  they  might  have  a  talk  with  them.  They  came  over,  all 
unsuspicious,  and  were  put  in  a  house,  and  young  Kirk,  the  son  of  hmi 
whose  family  had  been  killed,  was  urged  to  go  into  the  house  and  com- 
mence killing  with  the  tomahawk.  As  soon  as  the  first  dropped  dead, 
the  others,  six  in  number,  foresaw  their  fate.  Each  cast  his  eyes  to  the 
ground,  bowed  his  head,  and  one  after  the  other  stoically  received  the 
fatal  tomaliawk  strike. 

Colonel  Sevier,  on  returning,  was  very  indignant,  and  rebuked  the 
savage  tragedy,  but  was  answered  by  Kirk — who  was  largely  backed  by 
ths  troops — tliat  if  Sevier  had  suffered  from  the  murderous  savages  as 
he  had,  tliat  he,  too,  would  have  acted  the  same  way.  Sevier,  unable  to 
punish  the  offender,  was  obliged  to  smother  his  resentment  and  over- 
look the  flagitious  dee<i.  The  Indians,  however,  exacted  a  terrible  re- 
venge, and  for  some  time  after  ravaged  tliat  whole  border. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  INDIANS. 

^mAn  Indian  chief,  on  being  asked  whether  his  people  were  free, 
Miwered,  "Why  not,  since  I  myself  am  free,  although  their  king ?" 

.An  Indian  having  been  found  frozen  to  death,  an  inquest  of  hii 
coantrymen  was  convened  to  determine  by  what  means  he  came  to  sodi 
ft  death.  Their  verdict  was,  **  Death  from  the  freezing  of  a  great 
qtiaiuity  of  water  inside  of  him,  which  they  were  of  opinion  he  had 
drunken  for  rum." 

— A  while  man,  meeting  an  Indian,  accosted  him  as  "brother."  The 
red  man,  with  a  great  expression  of  meaning  in  his  countenance,  in- 
(}uired  how  they  c-;ime  to  be  brothers  ;  the  white  man  replied,  "Oh,  by 
way  of  Adam,  I  suppose."  The  ludian  added,  **  Me  tliank  him  Great 
Spirit  we  no  nearer  brothers." 

— About  T  794  an  officer  presented  a  western  chief  witli  a  medal,  on 
one  siilc  of  whiuh  President  Wasliiiigiun  was  represented  as  armed  with  a 
sword,  and  on  the  other  an  Indian  was  seen  in  the  act  of  bur>'ing  the 
hatchet.  The  chief  at  once  saw  the  wrong  done  his  countrymen,  and 
fery  wisely  asked,  "  Why  does  not  the  President  bury  his  sword,  too?" 

— An  Ottawa  chief,  known  to  the  French  by  tlie  name  of  Whitejohn, 
was  a  great  drunkard.  Count  Frontenac  asiced  him  what  he  thought 
brandy  to  be  made  of?  He  replied  that  it  must  be  made  of  hearts  and 
tongues.  "  For,"  said  he,  *<when  I  have  drunken  plentifully  of  it,  my 
heart  is  a  thousand  strong,  and  I  can  talk,  too,  with  astonishing  freedom 
and  rapidity." 

— A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English 
in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet,  in  battle,  his  own  father,  who  was 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  deal  a 
deadly  blow  on  his  head,  he  discovered  who  he  was,  and  said  to  him, 
**  You  have  once  given  me  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to  you.  Let  me  meet 
yott  no  more,  for  I  have  paid  the  debt  I  owed  you,*' 

—When  any  of  the  Indians  come  into  our  towns,  our  people  are  apt  to 
crowd  around  them,  gaze  upon  them  and  incommode  them,  when 
they  desire  to  be  private ;  this  they  esteem  great  rudeness,  and  the 
effect  of  the  want  of  instruction  in  tiie  rules  of  civility  and  good 
manners.  "We  have,"  say  they,  "as  much  curiosity  as  you,  and  when 
you  come  into  our  towns  we  wish  for  opporlunilies  of  looking  at  you ; 
but  for  this  purpose  we  hide  oursi-ivcs  behind  bushes  wliere  you  are  to 
pass,  and  never  iuuude  ourselves  mio  yo\xi  company." 
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— A  missionary  residing  among  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians,  was  one  day, 
after  he  had  been  preaching  to  them,  invited  by  their  chief  to  visit  his 
wigwam.  After  having  boon  kindly  entertained,  and  being  about  to 
depart,  the  chief  took  him  by  the  hand  anti  said,  "I  have  very  bad 
squaw.  She  had  two  Httle  children.  One  she  loved  well,  and  the 
other  she  h:i?td.  In  a  cold  niglit,  when  1  was  gone  hunting  in  the 
woods,  she  siuii  it  out  of  the  wigwam  and  it  froze  to  death.  What 
must  l)e  done  with  her?"  The  missionary  replied,  ♦*  She  must  be 
hanged."  "Ah!"  -^ai  I  the  chief,  "Go,  then,  and  hang  your  God, 
whom  you  make  just  like  her." 

— An  Iiulian  of  the  Kennebec  tribe,  remarkable  for  his  good  conduct, 
received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  State,  and  fixed  himself  in  a  new 
township  where  a  number  of  families  were  settled.  Thougii  not  ill-treated, 
yet  the  common  prejudice  against  Indians  prevented  any  sympatliy  with 
him.  This  was  shown  at  the  death  of  his  only  ciiild,  when  none  of  the 
people  came  near  him.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  went  to  some  of  die  in- 
habitants  and  said  to  them,  **  When  white  man's  child  die,  Indian  man 
be  sorry — ^he  help  bury  him.  When  my  child  die,  no  one  speak  to  me 
'^l  make  his  grave  alone.  I  can  no  live  here."  He  gave  up  his  farm, 
dug  up  the  body  of  his  child,  and  carried  it  with  him  two  hundred  miles 
through  the  forests,  to  join  the  Canada  Indians. 

— A  certain  clergyman  had  for  his  text  on  a  time,  '*  Vow,  and  pay  the 
Lord  thy  vows."  An  Indian  happened  to  be  present,  who  stepped  up 
to  the  priest,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  and  said  to  him,  '*  Now,  me 
vow  me  go  home  with  you,  Mr.  Minister."  The  priest,  having  no 
language  of  eviision  at  command,  said,  "  You  must  go,  then."  When 
he  had  arrived  at  the  home  of  the  minister,  the  Indian  vowed  again, 
saying,  **  Now,  me  vow  me  have  supper."  When  this  was  finished,  he 
»aid,  **Me  vow  me  stay  all  night."  The  priest,  by  thi.s  time  thinking 
himself  sufficiently  taxed,  replied,  "It  may  l^e  so,  but  1  vow  you  shall  go 
in  the  morning.  The  Indian,  judging  from  the  tone  of  his  host  that 
more  vows  would  be  useless,  departed  in  the  morning  SiUis  ceremonie. 

— About  the  time  Corni)lanter  left  his  nation  to  proceed  on  his  mission 
to  the  hostile  tribes,  three  of  his  i)€oj)le  were  traveling  through  a  settle- 
ment upon  the  Gen-see,  when  they  stopi>ed  at  a  liouse  to  light  their 
pipes.  There  ha[)peued  to  be  several  men  within,  one  of  whom  killed 
tiiC  toremost  Indian  with  an  axe  as  he  stooped  to  liglit  his  pii>e.  One 
of  the  others  was  badly  woun  led  with  the  same  weapon,  while  escaping 
from  the  house.  They  were  not  pursued,  and  the  other,  a  boy,  es- 
caped unhurt.  When  Cornplanter  learned  what  had  happeneti,  he 
charged  his  warriors  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  seek  revenge.  He  was 
pnly  beard  tp  sa^,  "It  is  hard,  when  I  and  my  people  are  trying  to 
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make  peace  for  the  whites,  that  we  should  receive  such  a  reward.  I  can 
govern  my  young  men  and  warriors  better  than  the  thirteen  fires  can 
theirs." 

— An  Indian  came,  one  day,  to  a  tavern  in  Sherman's  Valley,  Pa., 

called  for  a  gill  of  whiskey  and  drank  it,  when  there  came  another  In- 
dian in.  He  also  railed  for  a  dram,  but  set  it  on  the  table  without  tasting. 
He  then  took  the  first  savage  outside  and  discoursed  with  him  most 
seriously  for  some  time.  The  first  Indian  then  stripped  himself  naked 
and  stretched  himself  on  tlie  floor.  The  other  stood  at  the  door,  and 
when  he  w.is  ready,  he  stepi'ed  forward  with  his  knife  and  stabbed  his 
companion,  who  was  lyin<;  down,  to  the  heart.  The  prostrate  Indian  re- 
ceived the  stab  quietly,  leaped  to  his  feet,  drank  the  other  whiskey 
off  and  dropped  down  dead.  The  wliite  people  made  prisoner  of  the 
Other  Indian,  and  sent  word  to  the  head?  of  tiie  nation.  Two  of  them 
came,  saw  the  Indian  homicide,  and  then  told  tlie  whites  to  let  him 
go,  as  be  had  done  right.  The  cause  of  the  killing  was  a  mystery.  The 
dead  man  had  probably  broken  some  tribal  law, and  cheerfully  submitted 
!o  the  penalty. 

— ^In  a  time  of  Indian  troubles,  an  Indian  visited  the  house  of  Gov- 
ernor Jenks,  of  Rhode  Island,  when  the  Governor  took  occasion  to  re- 
quest him  that  if  any  strange  Indian  should  come  to  his  wigwam,  to  let 
him  know  it,  which  the  Indian  promised  to  do;  but,  to  secure  his 
fidelity,  the  Governor  told  him  that  when  he  should  give  him  such  in- 
formation he  would  give  him  a  mug  of  flip.  Some  titne  after,  the  In- 
dian came  again  :  "  Well,  Mr.  Gubenor,  a  strange  Indian  come  to  my 
house  last  night."  "Ah  I "  says  the  Governor,  "and  what  did  he  say?" 
"He  no  speak,"  replied  the  Indian.  *'  What !  not  speak  at  all?"  added 
the  Governor.  ' '  No,  he  no  speak  at  all."  "  That  certainly  looks  sus- 
picions," said  Ilis  Excellency,  and  inquired  if  he  were  still  there,  and 
being  told  that  he  was,  ordered  the  promised  mug  of  flip.  When  this 
was  disposed  of,  and  the  Indian  was  about  to  depart,  he  mildly  said, 
**  Mr.  Gubenor,  my  s(|n  iw  liave  child  last  night ;"  and  thus  the  Gov- 
ernor's alarm  was  suiidenly  chan-^e.l  into  disappointment,  and  the 
Strange  Indian  into  a  new-born  papi)()ose. 

— A  white  trader  sold  a  quantity  of  powder  to  an  Indian,  and  imposed 
upon  him  by  making  him  believe  that  it  w.is  a  grain  which  grew  like 
wheat,  by  sowing  u  ui)on  the  ground.  He  was  greatly  elated  by  the 
prospect  of  not  only  raising  his  own  powder,  but  of  being  able  to  supply 
others,  and  thereby  becoming  inuuensely  rich.  Having  prepared  his 
ground  with  great  care,  he  sowed  his  powder  with  the  utmost  exactness 
in  the  Spring.  Month  after  month  passed  away,  but  his  powder  did  not 
even  spiont,  and  Winter  came  before  he  was  satisfied  tlvit  he  had  been 
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deceived.  He  said  nothing ;  but  some  time  aftei.  when  the  white  tradei 
had  forgotten  the  trick,  the  same  Indian  succeedec*  in  getting  credit  of  him 
to  a  large  amount.  The  time  set  for  payment  having  expired,  he  sought  out 
the  Indian  at  his  residence  and  demanded  payment  for  liis  goods.  The  In- 
dian heard  his  demand  with  great  complaisance;  then  looking  him  shrewd- 
ly in  the  eye,  said,  **  Me  pay  you  when  my  powder  grow."  This  was 
enough.  The  guilty  white  man  quickly  retraced  his  stejys,  satisfied,  we 
apprehend,  to  balance  his  account  with  the  chagrin  he  had  received. 

— An  Indian  came  into  Bethlehem,  Penn'a.,  to  dispose  of  his  peltry. 
"  Well,  Thomas,"  said  a  trader  who  happened  to  be  there,  to  him,  **I 
believe  you  have  turned  Moravian."  "Moravian  !"  answered  the  In- 
dian, "what  makes  you  think  so?"  "Because,"  repHcd  the  trader, 
"you  used  to  come  to  us  to  sell  your  skins  and  peltry,  and  now  you 
trade  them  away  to  the  Moravians."  "  Sol"  rejoined  the  Indian, 
"  now  I  understand  you  well,  and  I  know  what  you  mean  to  say.  Now, 
hear  me.  See,  my  friend  !  when  I  come  to  this  place  with  ray  skins 
and  peltry  to  trade,  the  j>eople  are  kind ;  they  give  me  plenty  of  good 
victuals  to  eat,  and  pay  me  in  money  or  wliatevcr  I  want,  and  no  one 
says  a  word  to  me  about  drinking  rum,  neither  do  I  ask  for  it !  When 
I  come  to  your  place  with  my  peltry,  all  call  to  me,  '  Come,  Tliomas  ! 
here's  rum ;  drink  heartily,  drink  1  it  will  not  hurt  you  I'  All  this  is 
done  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  me.  When  you  have  obtained  from  me 
all  you  want,  you  call  me  a  drunken  dog,  and  kick  me  out  of  the 
room." 

— An  aged  Indian,  who,  for  many  years,  had  spent  much  time  among  the 
white  people,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  one  day,  about  the 
year  1770,  observed  that  the  Indians  had  not  only  a  much  easier  way 
of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  also  a  more  certain  way  of  getting 
a  good  one.  "  For,"  said  he,  in  broken  English,  "white  man  court- 
court — may  be  one  whole  year  !  may  be  two  years  before  he  marry : 
Well,  may  be  then  he  get  very  good  wife — but  may  be  not — may  l)c 
very  cross  1  Well,  now,  suppose  cross  1  scold  so  soon  as  get  awake  in 
morning!  scold  all  day!  scold  until  sleep! — all  one — Ue  must  keep 
him — white  people  have  law  forbidding  throw  away  wife  if  he  be  ever  so 
cross — must  keep  him  always  1  Well,  how  does  Indian  do  ?  Indian, 
when  he  see  industrious  squaw,  he  go  to  him,  place  his  two  forefingers 
close  aside  each  other,  nuke  two  like  one — then  look  squaw  in  the  face 
^see  him  smile — this  is  all — he  say,  yes  ! — so  he  take  him  home — no 
danger  he  be  cross  1  No,  no — squaw  know  too  well  what  Indian  do  if 
he  cross  1  throw  him  away  and  take  another  !  Squaw  love  to  eat  meat 
— no  husbind  no  meat.  Squaw  do  everything  to  please  husband,  he  do 
everything  to  please  squaw — live  happy." 
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— An  Indian  well  known  as  Sam  Hide,  was  notorious  for  his  lying  and 
his  prope:isity  for  cider,  which  he  obtained  by  traveling  through  the 
ronntry  and  begging  it  from  door  to  door.  At  one  time  he  liappened 
lu  in:  in  a  i)art  of  the  country  wliere  cider  was  very  hard  to  get;  but 
S:un  was  tletermined  to  have  it,  if  he  could  obtain  it  by  lying.  Being 
not  far  from  the  house  of  au  acquaintance,  who  iie  knew  lud  cider — but 
he  was  well  satisfied  that  in  the  ordinnry  way  of  begging  he  could  not 
get  it — he  set  his  wits  to  work,  and  soon  contrived  a  way  to  obtain  his 
desire.  On  arrivii^:  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman,  instead  of  asking 
for  cider  he  incjuired  for  the  man  of  the  house,  whom,  on  apfx^ariug,  Sam 
requested  to  go  aside  with  him,  as  he  had  something  important  to  cora- 
muaicate.  When  they  were  alone,  Sam  told  him  that  he  had  tliat  morn- 
ing  Aot  a  fine  deer,  and  if  he  would  give  him  a  crown  he  would  tell  him 
where  it  was.  The  gentleman  declined,  but  offered  half  a  crown,  final 
\y,  Sam  said,  as  he  had  walked  a  great  distance  that  morning,  and  was 
very  dry,  for  half  a  crown  and  a  mug  of  dder  he  would  tell  hun 
This  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  price  paid.  Then  Sam  pointed  out  the 
place  in  this  manner.  He  said  to  his  friend,  *<  You  know  of  such  a 
meadow  ?*'  describing  iL  '*  Yes."  '*  You  know  a  big  ash  tvee»  with  a 
big  top,  by  the  little  brook?"  <*  Yes."  <•  WeU,  under  that  tree  lie? 
the  deer."  This  was  satis&ctory  and  Sam  departed.  It  is  scarody  ne 
oessary  to  say  the  meadow  was  found  and  the  tree,  but  no  deer.  The 
duped  man  was  greatly  enr^^ed,  but  as  Sam  was  out  of  hb  reach,  he  had 
to  go  home  contented.  Some  years  afterwards  he  happened  to  fall  in 
with  the  Indian,  and  immediately  began  to  rally  him  for  deceiving  him 
so,  and  demanded  back  his  money,  and  pay  for  his  cider  and  trouble. 
"Why,"  said  Sam,  "would  you  find  fault  if  Indian  told  truth  half  the 
time?"  No."  "Well,"  says  Sam,  "  you  find  him  meadow?  "  "Yes." 
"You  find  him  tree  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Wliat  for,  then,  you  find  fault  with 
Sara  Hide  when  he  told  you  two  truth  to  one  lie."  Sara  heard  no 
more  from  the  farmer.  In  all  the  wars  with  the  Indians,  during  his  life- 
time, Hide  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  was  a  brave  soldier. 
He  was  a  great  jester  and  pxssed  as  an  uncommon  wit.  He  died  in 
JDedkun,  January  15,  1732,  at  tbe  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  yean*  • 
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